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God So Loved the World 


BY GRACE KE. UHLER 
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For God so loved the world, not just a few, 
The wise and great, the noble and the true, 
Or those of favored class or race or hue. 

God loved the world. Do you? 
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God loved the sinful world, not just the good. 
Ah, none were good till they had understood 
His love for them, and felt the power that could 
Make all of life anew. 
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God loved theworld. Hesaw that we might be 
Made like Himself. He stooped to set us free 
And did not spare the cost of Calvary. 

God loved man so. Do we? 
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O God of love! Sweep over every soul. 
Cast out our pride and envy, take control 
Of every passion, lead us to the goal, 
Where we shall love like Thee! 
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Day Schools in China 


By Mrs. J. W. Bashford 


SAQGHINA needs a_ million 
( schools. She needs half 
N) a million for women and 


poi girls. It is estimated 
i\ WIGS =e EP that she has in all some 


60,000, less than a fourth 
of ‘which are for girls. 

Ten years ago an imperial edict did away 
with the old literary examinations and 
called for the establishment of schools of 
western learning. By a stroke of the pen 
the old order passed away; the new is not 
so easily ushered in. 

The ancient halls with their thousands 
of individual cells are deserted and in 
ruins. The new schools that have risen 
cannot provide for two per cent of the popu- 
lation of school age. The government is 
utterly unable to-meet the need. In the 
past she supplied the capstone of an edu- 
cation in literary tests, with rewards of 
official position for the victors. For the 
new learning she is only beginning to lay 
the foundations of a national system of 
public schools. She has laid out a good 
course of study, corresponding to our own, 
which she is introducing as fast as her 
limited means and her few normal schools 
will permit. Provincial officials seek the 
aid of missionaries in opening and super- 
vising schools. 

It must be remembered that the Chinese 
revolution, which has been profoundly felt 
in every phase of national life, was pri- 
marily educational, brought about by the 
introduction of the Bible and the learning 
based upon it. Our prayers have been 
answered beyond all our asking. The com- 
plete overthrow of the old, formal schol- 
astic system and the nation-wide demand 
for scientific, life-giving truth open to the 
Christian Church to-day a measureless 
opportunity. 

The Missions are doing their utmost to 


meet the emergency by co-ordinating and 
standardizing their lower schools and by 
seeking to build up in a few large centers 
union institutions for collegiate and pro- 
fessional training. Dr. Frank D. Gamewell, 
our efficient superintendent of education, 
represents the whole mission body as sec- 
retary of the Educational Association of 
China and editor of its quarterly journal, 
the Educational Review. 

Christian day schools are the key to the 
situation. The Missions should open thou- 
sands of them. Here true foundations can 
be laid in four years of primary instruc- 
tion. The expense is small, for the children 
live at home and parents share, to the 
measure of their ability, in maintaining a 


THE TEACHER 
AND THE BIBLE WOMAN WHO LIVES WITH HER. 
THE NEWER BUILDINGS ARE OF BRICK. 


DAY SCHOOL WITH THATCHED ROOF. 
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A BRIGHT-FACED TEACHER AND A PROMISING SCHOOL 


school that soon becomes the pride of the 
community and a vital force for its uplift. 
Five hundred dollars will provide a model 
building. 

The missionary ideal is a day school for 
every church and a circle of day schools 
about every intermediate and high school. 
Normal training in the higher schools pre- 
pares teachers for the lower. Classes are 
formed for women, wherever a few can be 
spared from family cares for part of the 
afternoon and a Bible woman can be pro- 
vided to teach them. Adults enter with 
zest upon a primary course and all, old and 
young, have daily Bible lessons. 

How would you like to live in a town 
without a school? Imagine, if you can, 
what life would mean if you and all your 
neighbors were unable to read, and if you 
had to bring up your children in such a 
town. Thousands of villages have no 
school for girls. Multitudes of people have 
never seen this new wonder of the age—a 
woman who can read! The Chinese rev- 
erence for learning leads at once to the 
exaltation of the few educated women, 
usually the fine products of mission schools, 
and to a new valuation of womanhood and 
girlhood, the greatest undeveloped re- 
sources of the nation. All this creates an 
unprecedented demand for girls’ schools 
that is a challenge to Christendom. 

An esteemed Shanghai lady of my 


acquaintance was a pupil in the first girls’ 
school in China. This was opened by Miss 
Aldersey, in Ningpo, in 1844. In a single 
lifetime Chinese girls have demonstrated 
their ability to acquire the best education 
the world can offer and to use it in noble 
service for home and church and country. 
Only through Christian schools can we 
raise up the leaders who are China’s most 
pressing need. “Hurry to send us a 
teacher,” is the appeal that comes to us 
over and over. 

One of our missionaries was passing 
through a village when two little girls 
greeted her warmly, as an old friend. 

“You do not know me, do you?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” they said, “we know you.” 

“Who am I?” she questioned further, for 
she had never seen them before. 

“You are the person God has sent to 
bring us a teacher.” 

The children had once lived in a village 
so fortunate as to have a mission school 
and were grieved when the family moved 
where they could no longer study. They 
asked God to give them a school in the 
new place and so when the foreign lady 
appeared they were sure the loving Father 
had sent her. The missionary, too, is sure 
that he sent her for just such a time as this. 
The simple faith of the children is conta- 
gious and their whole neighborhood is 
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eagerly awaiting the school. High school 
girls are responding to the call to teach. 
Who are hearing the call to support this 
new school and others quite as sorely 
needed? 

Does it pay to teach for five dollars a 
month? Is it worth while to invest that 
sum in such an enterprise? Look into the 
happy, alert faces of teachers and pupils 
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and note the light {hat radiates from that 
center. The Christian day school pays 
untold dividends in scores of lives trans- 
formed, in a whole community lifted to a 
higher level, in a new civilization for the 
greatest of nations. 

All these it yields in China. In addition, 
it brings to the far-away donor deep and 
lasting satisfaction. 


A BIBLEWOMAN TELLING THE OLD, OLD STORY TO A CROWD GATHERED IN THE SCHOOL YARD 


The Story of One Little Day School 


By Alice B. Brethorst, Tzechow, China 


UNGCHANG, a city of 
sf some 25,000 people, is 
#| situated on the Great 
4, Road, the main highway 
a of China’s great province 
of Szechwan. The people 

Si are very approachable 
and m terested in the education of 
their girls and women. So, when oppor- 
tunity offered, a room in an old building was 
rented, a teacher was engaged and then it 
was announced that only girls would be 
‘received as pupils. The little room was 


packed from the very beginning and many 
little girls went home with sad faces be- 
cause they were told that there was no 
room for them. Some of them cried, for 
well they knew that there was no other 
chance for them. There were schools that 
their brothers could attend, but they were 
only girls, and what did their country care 
about educating girls? Did not the sages 
teach: 

“Tf a boy be born, in a downy bed 


Let him be wrapped in purple and red; 
Apparel bright and jewels bring 
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For the noble child who shall serve a king. 
If a girl be born, in coarse cloth wound, 
With a tile for a toy, let her lie on the ground. 
In her bread or her beer be her praise or her 
blame, 
And let her not sully her parents’ good name.” 
The missionary finally secured another 
room in the same building and soon seventy 
bright girls were eagerly learning their 
lessons. Books teaching about Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of men, were put into the course 
of study, but the parents at once became 
suspicious and said, “Oh, no! We do not 
want our girls to learn that foreign religion.” 
So the study of the catechism and the Bible 
was not made compulsory. 
One day the missionary, thinking of her 
problems and how to solve them, was 
watching the girls and noticing their lack 


of cleanliness, when a thought flashed into. 


her mind: “ ‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness’; why not combine the twor” 

Some of her Christmas boxes had con- 
tained toilet soap, so when next she visited 
this school she gave a small piece of the 
soap to every girl who could recite the 
catechism. The effect that this produced 
was surprising. The next quarter, when 
she made the rounds of the district, she 
was met outside the city gate with greetings 


A MISSIONARY TEACHING A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


LITTLE BROTHER IS STRAPPED TO SISTER’S BACK 
IF BROTHER CRIES, SISTER JUMPS UP AND DOWN WITH HIM, STUDYING AT THE SAME TIME 
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from many voices, “Bay Shiao Jie, I can 
recite the catechism! I can recite the 
catechism !’’ 

The visit to school the next day revealed 
the fact that nearly all of the girls, even 
some in the first grade, could answer the 
fundamental questions on the Bible. But 
alas for the missionary! Where could she 
get soap enough for all those girls? Fort- 
unately she was able to secure a few boxes 
of Japanese soap and this was made to do 
until more could be obtained from America. 

But the thought came again and again, 
“Do the results justify the means?” Of 
course the clean, shining faces were some 
reward, but were the hearts reached? 
Again God had to teach his servant that 
no word of his is void of power. 

One of the girls came from a home where 
her foster parents were radical Buddhists. 
She had been forbidden to learn any of 
the Christian books, but when the prize of 
toilet soap was offered the ban was removed 
and she was permitted to study the cate- 
chism. After a few weeks had passed, the 
day came for this girl to worship the an- 
cestral tablet. When she was told to burn 
the candles and incense, and kotow to.the 
shrine, she refused to doit. Inno mild man- 
ner, the mother 
ordered her to go 
through the cere- 
monies, but the 
child was firm. 
Thereupon the 
mother picked up 
her lash and be- 
gan to punish her. 

In China, chil- 
dren are the prop- 
erty of their 
parents. In our 
own land we have 
laws that prohibit 
men and women 
from cruelly treat- 
ing even the dumb 
animals under 
their care, butiin 
China little re- 
gard is paid to 
the protection of 
women and chil- 
dren. It is not 
at all uncommon 
to see children 
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who have been so cruelly punished that 
they are maimed for life. I have had a 
little girl come to my school with a gash 
across her face, ruining the sight of one 
eye, that had been made by one of her 
parents in a fit of rage. 

So when our pupil took the attitude that 
she did about the ancestral worship she 
knew what might lie in store for her, but 
she straightened her little body and said, 
“Mother, you may strike me until I am 
dead, but I shall never burn incense again, 
for I know it is wrong. There is only one 
God and we must worship none but him.” 

This is the kind of girl that is going to 
make the future of China. Here, as else- 
where, “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,” and if we could only get 
workers enough and money enough to put 
up a day school in every town and hamlet, 
the future generation of China would be 
strong, stalwart men of God, an honor to 
the church that cradled them. 

The school soon came to a crisis in its 
history. The humble house that sheltered 
it was sold, and there was no place to which 
it could be taken. What was to be done? 
It was necessary that land should be pur- 
chased and a little building put ‘up, but 
where was the money to come from? Again 
God’s promise was tested. ‘‘Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, believing, ye 
shall receive.” God worked on both sides 
of the water—here the need and the peti- 
tion, there the answer. 

He used one of his consecrated workers 
to present the need to a dear old mother 
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in Israel. She became very much inter- 
ested, but did not know how to get the 
ready money. While she was still thinking 
it over, a notice from the bank was handed 
to her, stating that an outlawed account of 
$400 had been paid in and put to her credit. 
Surely God was in this, for that was the 
exact amount needed. The lady at once 
drew it out, and a short time later the 
dollars were transformed into brick and 
mortar, which in turn built the Saufferer 
Memorial Schoolhouse, consisting of two 
schoolrooms and a classroom. The windows 
are of Chinese lattice work and as they are 
open night and day they give the girls a 
fine supply of oxygen. The building ac- 
commodates about eighty happy girls, who 
are learning to become good citizens of the 
Kingdom. 

It always gives the workers much pleas- 
ure to tell the children and their parents 
about the love for Jesus Christ and for 
them that prompts men and women at 
home to give of their means to erect these 
buildings and to operate the mission schools 
and hospitals. Then, too, indirectly, it is 
teaching the Chinese gentry how much 
better it is to build a memorial schoolhouse, 
which is a great blessing to the community, 
(as Mrs. Saufferer has done in memory of 
her husband), than to put up memorial 
arches or stone slabs that are of little 
benefit to anyone. We hope the day is 
not far distant when the Chinese will 
themselves contribute money for such 
purposes in memory of their scholars or of 
those whom they delight to honor. 


For a Bit of Pink Ribbon 


By Evelyn Worthley Sites, Foochow, China 


OUND or flat? Well, it 
looks flat enough to me,” 
and she peered out across 


i 
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ge; WH the rice fields. ‘Un- 
WS P77 FR) deniably flat. But if you 
Und VAR USc% really have gone around 


vag 3 it, why it’s got to be 
round. ‘Think of it,” she added to the 
neighbor sitting next her. “She’s gone all 
around the world and seen all sorts of 


strange things, and we just have to stay 
here and see nothing!” 

My mind followed hers to the forlorn 
little house down the street where, amid 
intolerable clutter and squalor, she has 
spent all the years of her life since she came 
to it, a girl-bride, from another just as bad. 

Why doesn’t she clean it up? Well, why 
should she, when she never saw a house 
any neater than her own? I have often 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DOWITH A HOUSE LIKE THIS? 


looked about me in dismal hovels like hers, 
with cows, dogs, pigs and chickens all 
under the same roof, and wondered how I 
should go to work to make it any better 
if I were forced to live in it. Look about 
your own home to-day as you read these 
words. Perhaps you need a fresh parlor 
carpet or the wall paper doesn’t suit you. 
With all these defects, your home would 
be heaven to this woman and to half the 
women in the world. 

I left a little group of women students, 
a while ago, still at their lessons, though 
night is advancing. Examinations are 
coming Monday—Examinations. with a 
big E—and they must get a polish on their 
answers before the ordeal comes. The 
lecture room is a dingy bedroom off the 
dim little church. Those aspiring to honors 
were drawn up close to the one, tiny lamp, 
while the toothless and hopeless formed 
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an admiring circle in the shadowy back- 
ground. 

“To whom did the angels announce the 
coming of the Child Jesus?” 

“To Bethlehem.” 

“Oh, no! Bethlehem is only a city, with 
neither ears nor voice. It was to the 
shepherds. Now how was this Saviour to 
take away the sins of the world?” 

“He must be nailed to a figure eight 
frame.” 

“Not a figure eight frame! A figure ten. 
And now what did the wise men, the men 
of great intelligence—such men as the em- 
peror would use—what did the wise men 
bring as gifts to Jesus, the child of Mary?” 

“Gold and frankincense and—jam.” 

“Isn’t she brilliant?” burst out one old 
dame in the shadowy background. “Why, 
if you should tell me the. answer sixty 
times, I never should be able to speak up 
smart and bright like that!” 

“Not jam!” cried the teacher, in amused 
despair. “It was myrrh—wood medicine.” 

And so I left them, toiling upward in 
the night, poor things! And yet how in- 
finitely richer than their hundreds of 
heathen neighbors who do not dare face 
the ridicule of their friends and come out 
to attend the class! 

There will be some depths of the sacred 
writings still unsounded, no doubt, when 
these three days of Bible study are ended 
and the proud possessors of the pink ribbon 
badges return to their respective hovels. 
If one woman grows a little wiser, a little 
happier, a little nearer to her Lord, the 
class will have accomplished its purpose. 

And I know one who has been helped 
already. She came down from the moun- 
tains to attend the class. She had been an 
earnest Christian, but since the death of 
her son had ceased to pray regularly. She 
stayed with the teacher last night and 
went to bed! without prayer; but seeing 
the teacher kneeling she came at once and 
knelt beside her. This morning early she 
was up and at prayer, and has confessed 
her wrong. 

We are going to have these week-end 
Bible classes all over the district. We want 
your prayers. We want a thousand pretty 
Perry Pictures of scenes in the life of Christ 
as rewards for the faithful. And for 
badges—a bait to the timid—we want 
yards and yards and yards of pink ribbon! 


| 4 
The Summer’s Harvest 


THE WAY IN WHICH CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS ARE HELPING TO EVANGELIZE 
CHINA IS VIVIDLY SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING INCIDENTS GLEANED FROM 
THE REPORT OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER BAND OF PEKING UNIVERSITY 


FOR 1915, As GIVEN BY Miss ALICE TERRELL. 


THE WORK DONE EACH 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS BY THESE YOUNG SOLDIERS OF THE 
CROSS IS STEADILY INCREASING IN INTEREST AND VALUE. 


> Ste HE Gospel Team started 
os ®" out the latter part of 
SY, } 


June—eight young men 

in khaki uniforms and 
fj; pith helmets, with ban- 
ners and cornets, bugle 
and drum, a magic lan- 
tern, a bundle of books, and glad hearts. 
Plans had been perfected before they left 
Peking and words of hearty welcome had 
come from the pastors along their route. 
In each place, posters had announced the 
coming of the Team with the gospel mes- 


sage and added attractions of music and 
lantern. 


PICTURES AND PREACHING 


In many places the crowds were’so great 
the first night that tickets were issued for 
admission on following nights. Even then 
the churches were usually crowded with 
women while the windows were removed 


and the courts packed with men and boys. 
One young missionary cheerfully contrib- 
uted his Victrola, while a district super- 
intendent furnished views from his own 
lantern to supplement their limited supply 
of illustrations of the life of Christ. 

At one place in the region of flat roofs 
the chief of police came with a very cour- 
teous but unusual request. He desired that 
the girls from the government school might 
be permitted to attend the meeting, prom- 
ising an extra guard. The crowd was so 
great that night that the lantern had to 
be placed in ‘the court and, while church 
and court were packed with ticket-holders, 
the roofs of all neighboring houses were 
black with people. Of course the views 
and the music, which were entirely new to 
many, were an attraction, but they were 
not the most appreciated features. This 


was witnessed by one man who, when the 

views were exhibited after an hour of 

preaching, said in a tone of disappointment, 
“7 


I SHOULD STILL BE GATHERING FAGOTS IF IT WERE NOT FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
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“T wish they would nae done with those 
pictures and give us some more of that good 
religion.” 


CHINESE SCHOLARS AND A FRESHMAN 


A number of scholars came to see the 
college lad who went to one country place, 
and wondered at his erudition. He colored 
and laughed, saying that in Peking he was 
only a freshman and they thought he knew 
very little; that while he knew the rudi- 
ments of English he had no knowledge to 
compare with that of the “honorable 
fathers” who were questioning him. ‘‘More- 
over,” he added, “I am not high bornas 
are many of you. Why, I should still be 
back in the hills gathering fagots if it were 
not for the Christian schools, which have 
made me all that I am.” 

The men were not Christians, but they 
had sons. They asked about the schools 
that could produce boys like this one, and 
he gladly launched forth on his favorite 
topic. 

“Your sons in school are permitted to 
go to evil places and waste their money. 
Our school keeps us in and teaches us to 
save. If we get sick they put us in nice, 
clean beds in the hospital with a good doc- 
tor to care for us. Often your boys learn 
nothing the whole term but indolence, 
cigarette smoking and bad words, while 
we are really taught.” 

“Oh, yes!” the old*men said. “We have 
heard of foreigners who do these things.” 

“It is not foreign; it is Christian. Our 
Chinese and American teachers treat us 
just the same and really care for us.”’ 

As a result of this conversation and a 
summer of earnest work and true living, 
twelve boys were sent off to Christian 
schools. “If those boys go to school they 
can lead their whole families to become 
Christians. That’s what I did,” the happy 
Volunteer declared to the equally jubilant 
pastor. 


FRIENDS 


In one place where they preached from 
Dr. Keeler’s gospel wagon, a young man 
stood close beside the wheel, with earnest, 
uplifted face. After the service the Vol- 
unteer looked him up and they had a per- 
sonal talk. He said, “I love your religion 
and I want to be your friend.” 

The Volunteer replied, with his hand on 
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his shoulder, “Friendship is a sacred thing, 
not for the passing hour but for life,’ and 
advised him to go home and talk with his 
parents. With their permission the Vol- 
unteer was invited to the boy’s home and 
for over an hour he spoke to the family of 
things new and wonderful, such as they 
had never dreamed of. 

Then, in school-boy fashion, they had 
their pictures taken together and parted. 
An introduction was given to the pastor 
and letters are still exchanged between 
them. Word has recently come that the 
boy’s parents are bitterly persecuting him 
because he desires to join the church, but 
the Volunteer says, “I pray that his faith 
fail not.” 


THe STORY OF THE SHEPHERD 


There was fun as well as hard work, and 
city boys who had never ridden a donkey 
before sometimes found themselves flying 
over the heads of the little beasts or sud- 
denly dislodged in the middle of a swollen 
stream. 

One who had never seen a shepherd with 
his flock paused beside one to inquire how 
he brought the sheep in at night and how 
he protected them from the wild beasts. 
He heard the old story of “They know the 
shepherd’s voice and he will lay down his 
life for his sheep,” and said in turn, “How 
like sheep we all are! The Heavenly 
Father is our Good Shepherd and Jesus 
laid down his life for us.” Then, as the 
others went on, he lingered to tell the story 
of the tender Shepherd’s love and care. 


LITTLE PREACHERS OF THE Day SCHOOLS 


One student, like many others, regretted 
the sparseness of day schools, adding, 
“Every day school pupil is a preacher.”’ 
The backbone of our ministry is made up 
of young men who began their education in 
Christian day schools. Christianity in all 
its fullness is a lifelong training, and happy 
is the church whose pastor has been trained 
from childhood in the schools of the church. 

But the Christian day school established 
in a community means more than this. It 
means making the Christian church the 
center of a new and higher civilization. 
Heathen parents are surprised when their 
child comes home with his bits of western 
learning, such as that the world is round, 
and the sun{that shines in Peking is the 
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same as theirs. The children tell strange 
stories, sweet and pure, from a book called 
the Bible. Grandmother fears the new 
religion and takes no stock at all in the 
statement that a fox does not eat the 
moon when it is eclipsed. Still she has a 
secret desire to show off the boy who has 
learned the art of foreign singing and when 
a neighbor comes in he is called up to sing 
“Precious Jewels,” or “Come to Jesus.” 
Then the pastor calls and then they go to 
church and. a new family is enrolled in the 
Book of Life. 


THE OLD TAOIST AND THE STUDENT 


One boy went into the country with a 
former Taoist priest who had been con- 
verted under the preaching of one of our 
graduate pastors. Formerly zealous and 
sincere in serving idols, he is now even more 
zealous for the souls of men. 

For a week they visited nearby places, 
preaching in heathen temples, singing, pray- 
ing and working together. The “old 
Taoist,”’ as he is still called, was untiring 
in his services, but the strenuous work 
proved too much. One morning when the 
younger man came for him he found his 
old friend ill in bed, heartbroken because 
the weak body would not respond to the 
indomitable spirit. In his distress he be- 
sought the Lord to heal him and the lad 
fell on his knees and joined his prayers to 
those of the old priest. 
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On the third déy he was apparently as 
well as ever, and the two started out again. 
Sometimes they called the church mem- 
bers together before the heathen temple 
whose god the older man had worshipped. 
Here their singing often brought the whole 
village together and they preached Jesus. 


CuInA’s Best MILE-RUNNER 


Many of our Volunteers of past years are 
now in the country in active service. One 
of them, toiling beneath burdens too heavy 
for young shoulders to bear, was suddenly 
overjoyed by the appearance of the best 
mile-runner of all China, a stalwart youth 
standing six feet in his stockings, who won 
third place at Manila a few years ago. 
“The fourth generation of Christians,” he 
says, and holds this crest more proudly 
than any old country baron his coat of 
arms. Together they visited the members, 
together they prayed at night and gathered 
the church for a strong pull all together 
when the runner should have sped back 
to complete his final year,—when he, too, 
should join the noble band of preachers of 
the word. 

For six or eight summers this work, the 
product of Christian schools, has been 
faithfully carried on. Youthful, not per- 
fect, it is nevertheless growing in strength 
of judgment and in spiritual discernment; 
significant it is, too, of. the dawning of a 
new day in China, » 


The Congress on Christian Work in Latin 


America 


CIO the tenth to the 
>) YS Ss: twentieth of February, 


1916, there will be held 
| 6} in Panama a congress 
WIS: 277A that is expected to do 
Wa for Latin America what 

Hea \) the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh did for the rest 
of the mission world. 

The development of the plan has been 
gradual. Two missionaries from Latin 
America who were in attendance at Edin- 
burgh in 1910, while talking and praying 
over the needs of these lands (which were 
not considered at that great gathering) 


decided to call together for lunch all the 
delegates from Latin America. No one 
knew who was responsible for that call, but 
a movement was then started in favor of a 
conference to deal with the exceedingly 
complex and delicate missionary problem 
in Latin America. 

In March, 1913, a conference on work 
in Latin America was held in New York, 
and since that time a permanent Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America has been 
at work. The’ membership includes nearly 
every American missionary agency at work 
in Latin America, our own Society being 
represented by Miss Carrie J. Carnahan. 
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In September, 1914, it/ was decided that 
there should be a conference in the city 
of Panama in February, 1916, followed by 
sectional conferences in Lima, Santiago, 
Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Havana, 
Mexico City, Porto Rico and Central 
America. ; 

Eight commissions are studying the 
problems to come before the Congress and 
are preparing the reports on which the 
discussions will be based. These commis- 


TT 
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and Mrs. Bertha Kneeland Tallon. The 
government has offered the use of the 
National Institute buildings for dormitory 
accommodations and day meetings and the 
new National Theater for the evening 
sessions. The mornings and afternoons will 
be devoted to brief presentation and 
longer discussion of the commission reports. 
The evenings will be given to inspirational 
addresses on the progress of the kingdom 
of God. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL PROCESSION IN ROSARIO, ARGENTINA 


sions are supplied with all the information 
that can be given by the mission boards 
and with much material fresh from the 
field, some of which is of great value. A 
single paper from Ecuador, for instance, 
contains more information concerning the 
missionary situation there than can be 
found in all the printed literature in exist- 
ence. It is planned to present the Mis- 
sionary Research Library of New York 
with copies of all the documents collected, 
so that they may be continually accessible 
to investigators of these subjects. 

Each Mission Board is entitled to at least 
four representatives at the Congress, and 
there are many applications for visitors’ 
privileges. The delegates from the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society are Mrs. 
W. F. McDowell, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
Miss Juana Palacios, Miss Laura Temple 


The Congress will have no authority 
for legislation, but on the other hand it will 
not be a session for mere criticism of work 
already done or of conditions. It will be 
a time of conscientious, prayerful, open- 
hearted planning to spread the Word of 
God abroad through Latin America and 
to make the living Christ known as the 
power of salvation alike to nations and to 
individual men. This was the spirit of ‘a 
meeting of the chairmen of the commissions 
and others, at which a resolution stated:— 
“It shall be the purpose of the Panama 
Conference to recognize the elements of 
truth and goodness in any form of religious 
faith. Our approach to the people shall 
be neither critical nor antagonistic, but 
inspired by the teachings and example of 
Christ... .In the matter of Christian 
service we will welcome the co-operation 
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of any who are willing to co-operate in 
any part of the Christian program. We 
should not demand union with us in all 


~ our work as the condition of accepting allies 


for any part of it.” 

Of the timeliness of this special considera‘ 
tion of mission work in Latin America there 
can be no question. There is a new spirit 
of good will and confidence toward the 
United States on the part of all the Latin 
American people, and a new atmosphere 
of friendliness and trust. Many new ties 
are binding North and South America 
together in community of interest and 
purpose, and the spirit of common religious 
faith and Christian purpose must pervade 
these relationships if they are to be safe 


and abiding. The present world situation. 


has taught one supreme lesson—that with- 
out Christ and his gospel, purely believed 
and faithfully obeyed, no science or culture 
or trade or diplomacy will avail to meet 
human need. 

In all the great capitals of Latin America 
there are well-equipped universities with 
large groups of students who go out to be 
forces in the leadership of their nations. 
The faculties are often made up of those 
who are at the same time holding impor- 
tant positions in the government. Lord 
Bryce states that both the intellectual life 
and the ethical standards seem entirely 
divorced from religion. Men of the upper 
class seem wholly indifferent to’ Chris- 
tianity. The discerning leaders of the 
nations concede and deplore this fact. A 
professor in the University of Buenos Ayres 
says that they are “completely unguided, 
without faith, without conviction, without 
moral or religious ideals.” 

A careful observer says:—“The students 
are not only greatly tempted, as in other 
lands, but they are without many of the 
great constructive influences that have 
done so much to mold the spiritual and 
ethical life of North American student 
bodies. They are without spiritual under- 
girding. After an address to a body of 
them on ‘Why an Educated Man To-Day 
May Believe in Jesus as Saviour and Lord,’ 
as they came up and asked questions, even 
for hours, one of them said, ‘All that was 
said to-night about Jesus, if said about 
the man in the moon would have sounded 
no more strange.’ He added, ‘I had dis- 
missed religion as unworthy of, considera- 


tion by af educaYed man.’ When asked 
how many he represented, a chorus said, 
‘He represents all of us.’ ” 

The important and intricate problems 
confronting the Congress cannot be solved 
by human wisdom. No organization, how- 
ever petfect it may be, can arouse the 
home church, send sufficient workers or 
grapple successfully with the great spiritual] 
problems in Latin America. At this Con- 
gress age-long antagonism must be faced and 
tenaciously-held opinions must be met. 
Only by the power of God—the power 
released through prayer—can these be 
welded into unity. There is a call for 
intercession—for definite prayer for the 
things that seem most necessary and most 
hard to accomplish. A helpful prayer 
pamphlet has been prepared to aid inter- 
cessors. This may be obtained from Rev. 
S. G. Inman, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and should be widely used. 

Once, Latin Christians carried the gospel 
of the kingdom of God to our barbarian 
ancestors. Now, Latin sons are in need 
of the pure, undefiled religion of our 
Christ. Shall we fail to carry it to them? 
Or shall we return in kind the priceless 
service rendered to us? 


Pray—Give—Go 
By Annie Jéhnson Flint 


Three things the Master hath to do, 
And we who serve him here below 

And long to see his kingdom come 
May pray or give or go. 


He needs them all,—the open hand, 
The willing feet, the asking heart,— 
To work together and to weave 
The threefold cord that shall not part. 


Nor shall the giver count his gift 

As greater than the worker’s deed, 
Nor he in turn his service boast 

Above the prayers that voice the need. 


Not all can go; not all can give 
To arm the others for the fray; 
But young or old, or rich or poor, 
Or strong or weak,—we all can pray. 


Pray that the full hands open wide 
To speed the message on its way; 
That those who hear the call may go, 
And—pray that other hearts may pray. 


—Sunday School Times. 
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Prayer at Noontide 
Encircling 


HOSE prayers only will be answered that 
are in harmony with the revealed will of 
God... . Unless the Word of God is 

abiding in us, how can we be sure that our 
petitions are in harmony with his will? 
—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Editorial 


Down the Year 


This is the month in which we take our 
first look down the year and face squarely 
the obligations assumed by each Branch 
with reference to subscriptions to our 
official organ. For six years we have had 
an average annual increase of 4,000, a 
most creditable and encouraging showing 
for a missionary periodical. To secure 
this increase each Branch has accepted an 
assignment that would more than cover 
the desired number. 

But Branches, like the individuals who 
make up their constituency, seem to suffer 
occasionally from attacks of moral fatigue, 
and they grow weary of striving for a high 
goal. Thanks to the Jubilee we are speeding 
up in all departments of our work, but the 
FRIEND has sensed, as it were, the fatigue 
sentiment and has taken as its aim for the 
coming year a list of 58,750, which means 
an increase lower than that which has 
prevailed for six years. Worse still, the 
assignments give a total that falls short of 
the aim by 228,and this makes us depend- 
ent on scattering and foreign subscriptions! 
In other words, we are running a great risk of 
not reaching our aim, as a little mathemat- 
ics applied to the following table will show. 


Advance 

Subscriptions Pledged Total 

New England...... 3,180 300 3,480 
New York........ 5,665 585 6,150 
. Philadelphia...... 4,331 100 4,431 
Baltimore aac. esa. 1,004 100 1,104 
Cincinnati........ 6,201 ares 6,776 
Northwestern..... 16,553 1,250 17,803 
Des Moines....... 6,048 300 6,348 
Minneapolis....... 2,213 300 2,513 
Lopekitrnceacnccne 5,184 700 5,884 
Pa citi cre eer.) esoecte 2,297 60 2,367 
Columbia River.... 1,621 35 1,656 
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It seems well to face these facts at the 
start and then if we are asked by and by 
to do better than we had planned, we shall 
not be unpleasantly surprised. For failure 
to meet a lowered aim is not to be thought 
of fora moment. The editor believes that 
the Branches can be relied on to do better 
than their pledges. Fatigue, whether moral 
or physical, is an active poison. Its anti- 
dote is a tonic composed of equal parts 
of quiet determination, calm faith in the 
worth of our magazine, and unshakable 
reliance on the loyalty of our constituency. 


Religious Liberty in Peru 


The long fight for religious toleration in 
Peru has at last been won by a change in 
the constitution. An outline of the situa- 
tion has been supplied by Bishop Stuntz. 

Spain set up the Inquisition in Peru 
(New Spain) in the seventeenth century. 
Thousands were tortured for their faith 
and hundreds were burned at the stake. 
It was a crime to teach or even believe 
anything contrary to Romanism. When 
the ten South American republics set up 
their governments, between the years 1809 
and 1821, every one of the new states 
established Roman Catholicism as the 
official religion and prohibited all others. 
Slowly religious tolerance has been con- 
ceded, but in Peru clerical conservatism 
has made a long stand. 

The new law cuts out the closing words 
of the fourth article of the constitution, 
thus retaining the “holy, apostolic Roman 
Catholic Church” as the state form of 
worship but also opening the way for other 
forms of religion. The change required a 
vote of both the Senate and House of Depu- 
ties and a confirmatory vote of both houses 
in a succeeding year. The first favorable 
vote was taken in 1913. In 1914 the 
Senate passed the confirmatory vote by a 
more than two-thirds majority, but the 
ecclesiastical party had a Peruvian Joe 
Cannon in the chair and the bill was sup- 
pressed in the House committee. . 

The new President of the House of 
Deputies, José Pardo, has supported the 
measure, which has been put through by 
the Liberal party, whose members are 
keen enough to see that religious intolerance 
keeps out desirable immigrants and retards 
the political, educational and economic 
development of the republic. 
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Dr. Thomas B. Wood, who has given 
years of service in South America under 
our Board of Foreign Missions, has been a 
powerful factor in winning this victory. 
The way is now open for the missionary 
forces to move in strength into Peru. 


A Nation at School 


This number of the Frrenp, which presents 
some aspects of school work in China, has 
been prepared with special reference to the 
February program whose topic is “A 
Nation at School.’’ Concerning one of our 
Christian day schools, which are being estab- 

. lished as rapidly as funds and teachers can 
be provided, Mrs. F. D. Gamewell writes 
thus :— 


How like a bit of heaven these centers of 
work and influence are. As we were not ex- 
pected, I was especially interested to notice the 
tidy appearance of the premises,—the tiny 
kitchen, the schoolroom, the workers’ bedroom 
and the grounds. I counted the windows in 
the schoolroom—six, and a transom over one 
door. = What a contrast the whole place was to 
the¢dismal, badly-ventilated, unsanitary places 
in which too many of our day schools are still 
housed! The time has passed for the saying, 
“Anybody will do for a missionary,” to be 
tolerated, but it has not quite gone by for that 
other aphorism, ‘‘Anything is good enough for 
a little country day school.” As a matter of 
fact, these same little country schools are the 
chief hope and promise of a regenerated China. 


This quotation is taken from one of the 
leaflets supplementary to the program. It 
is entitled “Itinerating With Jennie Hughes 
and Dr. Stone” and is delightful reading, 
more especially since these two indefatigable 
missionaries are now in this country. 
Delightful also is another leaflet by Mrs. 
Gamewell, for use with the same chapter 
of the text-book, giving an account of the 
Ida Gracey Cripples’ Home. Its title is 
“A Girl’s Beautiful Thought.” 


Everyland a Monthly 


Everyland begins its seventh volume with 
thet December number and will hereafter 


be issued as a monthly, the subscription . 


price in the United States being one dollar 
per year. A wonderfully beautiful and 
significant picture in color, representing 
Christ and a group of little people from 
various countries, adorns the Christmas 
cover and the contents measure up to the 
same standard of attractiveness. The mag- 
azine is deservedly popular with its grow- 
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ing constituency 3 it leaves an ample 
field for the denominational missionary 
magazine for juniors. It is published by 
the Missionary Education Movement. 


Fellowship Prayer Calendar 


The Fellowship Prayer Calendar is happily 
named since it seeks to present the out- 
standing aspects of the work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and other great 
movements, on the foreign field. Each 
month has definite objects for intercession 
and helpful and inspiring quotations on 
prayer and on the fields presented. It is 
not only an appropriate gift for Christmas 
or the New Year, but it is also beautiful 
and not expensive, the price at the supply 
depots being twenty-five cents, or by mail 
thirty cents. 


Clinching Koreans for Christ 


From the midst of Korea’s Industrial Ex- 
position at Seoul, Rev. E. M. Cable writes 
of the men and women who throng the 
evangelistic hall from morning until night 
to hear the new-old story of salvation. 
The students in our Methodist schools have 
proved themselves very effective personal 
workers who “know how to clinch men for 
Christ.”” An estimate of twenty thousand 
decisions to lead the Christian life seems 
to Mr. Cable not too much to hope for as 
a result of this evangelistic campaign. 


Cheering Figures 


The financial returns of the Board of 
Foreign Missions for the year just closed 
showed that regular receipts for 1915 
reached a total of $1,188,243.32, an increase 
over the preceding year of $17,984.35. The 
receipts from special gifts amounted to 
$512,330.48, an increase of $94,000. The 
combined receipts for 1915 are therefore 
$1,700,753, a total increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $111,818. The disburse- 
ments for the year left a surplus of $16,457, 
which was applied to the reduction of the 
debt, bringing it down to $71,870. 


The Mass Movement 


A specially prepared booklet by Bishop 
Warne on ‘India’s Mass Movement,” can 
be secured at supply depots or from the 
Board of Foreign Missions, for ten cents. 
It gives the latest setting forth of the situa- 
tion and should be widely read. 
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Personal Mention 


The delegates from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America and Canada 
January 12-14 are: Mrs. W. F. McDowell, 
Mrs. F. H. Sheets, Mrs. G. D. Taylor, 
Miss Susan Lodge, Miss Carrie J. Carna- 
ham, Miss Florence Hooper and Mrs. J. M. 


Cornell. Alternates: Miss Elizabeth R. 
Bender, Miss Clementina Butler, Mrs. 
W. I. Haven, Mrs. J. Sumner Stone. Im- 


mediately following the Foreign Missions 
Conference there will be a called meeting 
of the Interdenominational Conference of 
Woman’s Boards, at 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Bishop Homer J. Stuntz sailed for South 
America November 27. He will hold 
three conferences and return to Panama 
in time for the Congress on Christian Work 
in Latin America. 

Mrs. F. D. Gamewell of China expected 
to reach America in time for Christmas. 
Dr. Gamewell will join her a little later. 

Miss Helen M. Hewitt and Miss Effa M. 
Dunmore expected to sail for Mexico in 
December, to resume their work. 


Arranging a Program 
A True Story 


Qi upon a thmes-and the time was 

December—a certain district sec- 
retary, looking forward to the Day of 
Prayer in February, wrote to Mrs. A., a 
returned missionary, to ask if she would 
speak at the union service. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. A. had another engagement for the 
date named. 

Christmas intervened; but when New 
Year’s was well past, the Secretary began 
again on arrangements for the service. She 
asked Mrs. B. if she would lead the meet- 
ing; but Mrs. B. was expecting to go west 
soon, and would not be at home. Mrs. B., 
however, would speak to Mrs. C. When it 
was reported that Mrs. C. had the matter 
under consideration, the Secretary went to 
call and get her answer. Not finding her, 
she went again on a later day. Mrs. C. 
said that she would like to say yes, but 
since her illness, such an appearance in 
public made her too nervous. And she 
added, “I think you’d better preside.” 
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Meantime the Secretary had made out 
a simple program—hymns, prayers, a talk 
on ‘Fields White Unto Harvest,” and a 
discussion on ‘‘What should we do to pro- 
mote prayer for missions?” She wrote a 
letter asking Miss D., an able speaker, to 
open the discussion. But Miss D., after 
waiting a few days in the hope of being 
able to say yes, replied that she had been 
overdoing and was refusing to take such 
duties, even though they were a joy. Then 
the Secretary, telephoning to Mrs. E., 
suggested that she might open the dis- 
cussion. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” came the reply, “you'd , 
better do it.” 

No one yet to preside, no one to open the 
discussion. The Secretary thought that 
she would try some other tack. So she sat 
down again at the telephone. 

“Ts this Mrs. F.? I am arranging the 
program for the Day of Prayer service of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in February, and I should be glad if you 
would give us a short talk on ‘Fields White 
Unto Harvest’—a little sketch showing some 
of the crises in the mission fields and the 
need of our advance.” 

From the other end of the telephone 
came, not very encouragingly, ‘“Don’t you 
mean my daughter, G., the teacher?” 

“No,” answered the Secretary, “I meant 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I could do it.” 

“Do you think your daughter would?” 

“I don’t know. She’s very busy this 
week with Regents’ examinations.” 

“But this meeting is not until February. 
Won’t you ask her when she comes home, 
and let me know? 

“Yes, I can do that.” 

But it was unavailing. The daughter was 
too busy. 

“Tl try Mrs. H.,” thought the Secre- 
tary. “She is very capable.” So she took 
up the receiver. 

“Ts this Mrs. H.? I am arranging the 
program for the Day of Prayer service of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in February, and I should be glad if you 
would give us a short talk on ‘Fields White 
Unto Harvest’—a little sketch”—and she 
tried herself to paint in alluring colors. 

“T don’t like to promise,” answered Mrs. 
H. “You see I’m out here on the farm, 
half a mile from the car-line, and I can’t 
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be sure of the weather conditions. It would 
probably be snowy, or muddy, or windy. If 
I promised, why, I should do it, that’s all; 
and I’m not very well. Perhaps some other 
time I could do something.” 

“Whom shall I ask?” thought ‘the Sec- 
retary, as she turned to look over her lists 
once more. “T’ll call up Mrs. I.” 

“Mrs. I? I am arranging the program 
for the Day of Prayer service,’ and she 
repeated her speech with practised fluency. 

“Oh, please don’t ask me,” came back 
the answer; “no, you must excuse me, 
really.” 

“Perhaps I can get someone to pray,” 
mused the Secretary. “T’ll try a minister’s 
wife.”’ 

“Ts Mrs. J. at home?” 

Mrs. J. was speaking, but Mrs. J. had 
been having the grippe, and thought there 
was so much sickness around that she could 
not be counted on to offer the opening 
prayer. The sickness in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Secretary became se- 
rious. But there were other ministers’ 
wives. Mrs. K., however, was having nerv- 
ous headaches, and could never tell when 
one would come on. The Secretary was 
sorry, very sorry. 

“T am just where I was at the beginning,” 
thought the Secretary. ‘Nobody has con- 
sented to do anything, and I must get the 
programs out. Now, let me see. Whom 
shall we have to preside? There’s Mrs. L. 
She’s just the one. Why didn’t I think of 
her before?”’ 

“T should like to speak with Mrs. L. 
Mrs. L.? Won’t you preside at the Day of 
Prayer service in February?” And fresh en- 
thusiasm made the invitation very pressing. 

“Oh, I don’t think I could. I’m not so 
young as I was once. Why doesn’t Mrs. 
Ce 

“She says it makes her nervous.” 

“Same here. I don’t think I’d better.” 

“T wish you could. I thought you were 
just the one. Do you think Mrs. M. 
would?” 

“She might. You could ask her.” 

“Well,” with waning enthusiasm, “T’ll 
ask her.” 

But Mrs. M. said she would have to be 
excused this time. Mrs. N. was reported 
to have no cook, and to be more than busy 
with the care of the children. 

The days were passing. The Secretary 
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said to herself, “It lboks as if I should have 
to preside and lead in prayer and talk about 
the harvest fields and open the discussion 
all myself. But I will try some more.” 

“Is Miss O. at home? I am preparing 
the program for the Day of Prayer service 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in February, and I should be glad if 
you would give us a short talk on ‘Fields 
White Unto Harvest.’ ”’ 

“T don’t believe I could. Father is not 
very well. Thank you for asking me, but 
I don’t think I can.” 

Mrs. P. didn’t think she could either. 
She had her little granddaughter to take 
care of. Perhaps some other time. 

The Secretary soliloquized again. ‘This 
will never do. It is too easy to refuse by 
telephone. I must go and call, even if it 
does take so much time.” 

So she started out. Mrs. Q. was not very 
well, and besides, might be unable to 
attend on account of her daughter’s illness. 
Mrs. R. was not at home. The wintry wind 
was biting cold; the sidewalks, coated with 
ice, were very slippery. But the Secretary 
pursued her way to the home of Mrs. S. 
Mrs. S.—blessed be her memory —never 
liked to refuse. With the promise of some 
material from the Secretary, she agreed to 
sketch those fields white unto harvest, and 
thought she might do a little praying on 
her own account. Joyfully the Secretary 
went home, and foundethat even the tele- 
phone had a momentary reform, for Mrs. T. 
consented to lead in prayer. 

But the reform was only momentary. 
When the Secretary attempted to fill the 
other places on the program, she had nega- 
tive answers from Mrs. U., Mrs. V., Mrs. 
W., Miss X., Mrs. Y., Mrs. Z. 

It seemed an imposition to urge Mrs. 
Alpha, who was far from well and already 
burdened, and who, moreover, had led the 
meeting the previous year. The Secretary, 
not liking to take advantage of her pathetic, 
“Tf you can’t get anyone else, and if I am 
able,”’ renewed the effort. Mrs. Beta? No. 
Mrs. Gamma? No. Mrs. Delta? No. 
And so it went on through Mrs. Epsilon, 
Mrs. Zeta, Mrs. Eta to Mrs. Theta, before 
the Secretary secured a third name for her 
simple program, and decided that she would 
have to preside, as well as open the dis- 
cussion, herself. 

ADs 5. 
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The League of Intercessors 


S a member of the League of Intercessors, 
it shall be my purpose: To give time, from 
day to day, to quiet, unhurried thought 

about God and his world-wide purposes, and to 
definite prayer for the progress of His Kingdom. 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” 


China New Year 


For ages the Chinese New Year has been 
observed as a season of special religious 
worship, family reunions and social visits. 
It occurs in late January or early February, 
following the lunar calendar. Business is 
largely suspended for a period of a week to 
a month. Many schools have a vacation of 
three weeks. Four years ago, when China 
became a republic, the official New Year was 
changed to correspond with ours, but social 
customs change slowly and many keep to 
the old ways. 

This month is a testing time for the 
students of our schools. Pray that they 
may be loyal to Christ in their homes and 
present him in a winning way to their own 
families. One young man, baptized on a 
recent New Year’sday, won twenty-seven 
relatives in the next three months. Another 
through home letters won his mother, a 
woman of influence, formerly opposed to 
Christianity; when once persuaded, she 
gave her life to Christian work. 

Pray for the school commencements that 
occur in January, and especially for the 
graduates who go out from the shelter of 
mission schools. Pray that in their life 
investments they may realize the missionary 
aim and purpose. One of our principals 
says: ‘‘We feel that we have failed unless 
every girl graduated from the high school 
goes out to serve, to do for others what has 
been done for her.” 

Pray for the mission day schools that 
open in mid-winter and for the young 
teachers who take up this most important 
work. One who went out a year ago with 
fear and trembling to teach a few little 
children now has forty eager pupils and the 
town is proud of its school. The room is 
crowded and the teacher writes: “We want 
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The Arm of Power of the 


Jubilee Campaign 
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to put another building, but our money is 
not enough.” 

Pray for the little groups of women who 
meet to study in the afternoon, many just 
learning to read. New life for such a circle 
may mean a village transformed. 

Pray for the new Bible training school in 
Peking, where thirty wives of student 
preachers are having their first taste of the 
joys of learning. 

Pray for the new primary school for the 
children of missionaries and other foreign~ 
ers in Peking, that it may be a blessing to 
the missions and the foreign community of 
the capital and an example and inspiration 
to the Chinese. 

Pray for the students in government 
schools, for the hosts touched in the Eddy 
campaign a year ago, for the hundreds en- 
rolled in voluntary Bible classes, that they 
may have courage to follow the light as 
it breaks in upon them in their weekly 
study. 

And pray for the untouched and mis- 
guided who in the decay of superstition 
find no new light on the way of life and 
boast rather of their darkness. As one 
said: ““My family are free people; we have 
no religion.” We hear even of “no re- 
ligion”’ societies. 

Pray that He may find entrance to stu- 
dent hearts, who alone is the life, the light, 
the way. 


Mrs. J. W. BASHFORD. . 


The League of Intercessors is -a voluntary 
enrollment of those who believe in God’s will- 
ingness to answer prayer and who desire to 
help carry out his plans for the world by definite 
and intelligent prayer, in accordance with his 
will. In this department subjects for inter- 
cession are suggested each month. 

Enrollment cards containing the Intercessors’ 
pledge may be obtained at any depot of supplies. 
They are to be signed and the detachable por- 
tion should be mailed to Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss. 
Some who have signed cards have not under- 
stood that the half-card is desired for confidential 
record. All such are kindly asked to send it in. 
Others have thought that the League is only 
for shut-ins. It is open to all who will sin- 
cerely try to meet the conditions of the pledge 
at the head of this department. 


Brought by the Postman 


A Christmas Fishing Party 

This account came from Miss M. Margarett 
Crabiree of Manila, P. I.:—Maybe you’d 
like me to tell you what my Christmas has 
been like. It has been the same old thing— 
a grand rush with final examinations and 
correcting papers before the Christmas 
vacation, and at the same time trying to 
plan a little celebration for the students, 
most of whom go home to work hard on a 
Christmas program in their own churches. 

This year I thought of fish ponds—fishing 
is about the commonest occupation of the 
provincials out here. We had had several 
packages of Christmas things sent for the 
girls. They were all lovely but of a mis- 
cellaneous character, so we made them up 
into all sorts of odd packages, concealing, 
as far as possible, the contents. There 
were two ponds, and rods and lines, with 
bent pins for hooks, were furnished. 

I had written on the blackboard in the 
classroom a paunana (notice) that read 
something like this:—‘“The whole school 
is invited to go on a fishing excursion with 
the teachers immediately after dinner. 
The ponds are full of fish of many kinds 
and sizes that are just waiting to be caught. 
Poles and lines will be furnished upon ar- 
rival. Misses Carmen and Sirvillana (two 
native helpers) will be the guides.” 

The girls had no idea what was afoot 
and really thought we were to go away 
somewhere and fish. One asked if it was 
very far or within walking distance. I 
told her we should probably all walk but 
carfare would be furnished if necessary. 

They took readily to the game when 
ushered into the two classrooms. The fun 
and the noise were terrible—but most 
enjoyable! It was great sport for us to 
see a girl patiently angle for a large box 
only to find it contained a cake of soap 
and a wash cloth, while some timid little 
soul fished out a small, ugly-shaped package 
that contained a lovely silk work bag. 
The girls were not too slow to see the 
moral and learn their lesson. But they were 
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delighted with whatever they got and voted 
it the nicest fishing trip they had ever had. 

Every church in Manila has had its 
celebration, some including a Santa Claus 
and gifts. I have given out literally hun- 
dreds of pictures and dozens of gifts, all 
of which were sent from home. They 
have been given to little children who, 
otherwise, would have had no Christmas. 
I wonder if this giving and general good 
cheer has not helped them to begin, at 
least, to understand the Great Gift. 


An Unusual Christmas Tree 


Miss Elsie Ross tells of a Christmas cele- 
bration in Godhra, India:—It was Christmas 
time and the new missionary had just 
arrived. She was chosen chairman of the 
decorating committee, who decided to have 
a tree in the church and to decorate the 
building with colored paper. The day for 
work to begin rolled around and a servant 
was sent to buy the paper. Nothing had 
been said about the paper’s being red and 
green, for the missionary had not thought 
it necessary (rentémber that she was very 
new), but imagine her surprise when all 
the colors of the rainbow, with combina- 
tions in shades and tints, were presented as 
suitable for the occasion! 

The tree was next in order. How, when 
and where could it be found? The senior 
missionary came to the rescue and soon 
the tree was found, chopped down and 
given to a man to carry to the church. 

At the church, the committee worked 
while they waited for the tree. Visions 
came of how pretty it would be, how the 
girls would enjoy it and what a lot of fun 
it would be to decorate it with the things 
from the homeland. 

At last the man arrived, and the tree. 
Yes, the tree! But all the branches and 
limbs and leaves were gone. Only a forked 
stub remained! When questioned, the man 
explained that the tree was much easier 
to carry when the branches were off! 

Did the missionary’s heart fail her? Oh, 
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no! She said, ‘Well, ¥ never made a 
tree, but I guess I shall have to, now!” 
So the festooning that had been provided 
was used for branches and the tree was 
decorated accordingly. 

The next year it was decided to have the 
Christmas festival in God’s great out-of- 
doors, where the trees have branches. 


The Dedication of a School Building 


Miss Mary G. Kesler of Nanking, China, 
writes of the dedication of the Siao Dan 
Vang intermediate school building: —Sunday 
morning, while we were at breakfast, in 
came a tray covered with several yards of 
red cloth, six pounds of firecrackers, a pair 
of ornamental paper wall decorations and 
a pair of wall scrolls. These were ac- 
knowledged by cards and a fee for the 
bearer. Of course they must be displayed, 
so our wall decorations had to be ad- 
justed to make room for them. 

Just as Miss Wang started for church 
with her schoolgirls in double file, a second 
messenger arrived with a flourish. His 
errand was to bring a complimentary docu- 
ment from some of the city officials. 

Then came the church service, followed 
by a feast served by the local church to 
visiting friends and teachers. We dined for 
an hour and a half and then returned to 
the school building where we served tea 
and light refreshments to the officials of 
the city and other favited guests, in the 
large reception room. A second set of scrolls 
graced the walls by this time; they, with 
firecrackers and other things, had come 
while we were at church. 

The third Merchants’ Guild brought 
tokens in the form of some more firecrack- 
ers, wall decorations and a pair of beautiful 
scrolls. Such an occasion as this is similar 
to a house-warming, and gifts are given 
accordingly. The last received were sev- 
eral packages of large gilt firecrackers, 
packages of smaller ones and two immense 
incense candles. 

After refreshments had been served, all 
assembled in the schoolroom, where the 
pastor presided. District Superintendent 
Li set forth the purpose of the assembly and 
Dr. James, the conference evangelistic 
worker, brought a strong gospel message to 
the audience. The service of dedication as 
set forth in the ritual was followed, after 
which distinguished guests added such re- 
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marks as their dignity and the occasion 
required. To these our new teacher, Miss 
Wang, responded most gracefully. Our ap- 
preciation of interest and of the gifts was 
expressed and the continued support of the 
local constituency was enlisted. 

At the opening, in the middle and at the 
end, fire works boomed. 


Mud and Rain: Stranded and Moving 


Miss Mamie F. Glassburner of Haitang, 
China, writes from the Hatkau ferry:—A 
new experience every time one crosses the 
channel is the alluring promise that we 
Haitang-ers hold out to those who have 
never made the attempt. This time the 
“surprise” is in being stranded high and 
dry (?) on the mud flats, in sight of both 
Ngucheng and Haikau, but effectually cut 
off from both by miles of mud, knee-deep 
or more! However, the boatman is ne- 
gotiating with some clam-diggers to open a 
path for us down to the current, through 
which the tide may float us down to free- 
dom and to Haitang. 

The comfort of the new roof on our 
house can scarcely be appreciated by one 
who has not lived under a leaky one for 
eight years and under no roof at all for 
three months. When the work of tearing 
off the old roof began the weather was 
fair, and it continued so longer than could 
have been reasonably expected, but at last 
the rains began to come. The scenes that 
followed beggar description—plaster falling 
everywhere, mud not only over every floor 
but spattered over desks, tables and chairs, 
as well. The cook spread some zinc sheeting 
over a space a little larger than my bed 
and under this Miss Jones and I took 
shelter every night, while the girls were 
huddled into the servants’ quarters. 

We got along for about three weeks and 
then decided to seek an asylum in. the 
buildings of our sister Anglican Mission, 
on the other side of the town, which were 
unoccupied. Miss Jones went over there 
and supervised the cleaning and other prep- 
arations while I packed and attended. to 
putting things away. Finally, when the 
last load had gone, each girl picked up a 
bench, poised it on her shoulder and took 
a broom or some other utensil in her hand, 
and so we marched across the town and 
were moved! It was so good to be dry, 
again. 
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Good News From Mexico 


From Mrs. J. P. Hauser comes this account 
of conditions in Mexico, written November 
5:—You cannot think how good it is to be 
on the map of the world again and find 
letters coming by the dozens! The land 
route is now open and letters six and 
seven months old are coming nonchalantly 
in, like the bad boy late to school, giving 
the impression that the teacher ought to 
be glad that he got there at all! It almost 
took away our breath, the first time that 
a letter came through in seven days. 

We ourselves have not suffered in the 
least. If we were without potatoes for sev- 
eral weeks, if butter could not always be 
procured and the fruit to which we get so 
accustomed was prohibitive in price,— 
these were mere incidents beside the dis- 
tress we saw all about us. Families who 
had never dreamed of want were forced to 
ask for charity; the whole city was under 
a cloud of misery and suffering. 

I cannot stop till I tell you about our 
great week of missionary zeal—it nearly 
“ate us up,” too, by the time we had had 
eight services. We had two evenings on 
the life of Christ, one on Brazil,.one on 
China, one on Mexico, one on Japan and 
one on the Mohammedans. But the great 
service was on Sunday morning; there was 
a splendid sermon, a large attendance and 
about 700 pesos in the collection. When all 
amounts were in the total was 1,000 pesos! 
It seems almost unbelievable, but so it was. 
A still greater thing was when some thirty 
young people came to the altar at this serv- 
ice to offer themselves for special Christian 
work—teachers, Bible women, lay preachers 
and the like. 


Lost to Islam 


Miss Pauline Stefanski writes from Welte- 
vreden, Batavia, Java:—I have _ twelve 
pupils in the Bible Women’s Training 
School, none of whom has been here more 
than four years. Several of them teach 
in day and Sunday schools and one has a 
class of women outside the school. The 
women are Chinese and Malay of several 
different kinds—that is, they come from 
different islands and tribes but they .are 
Malays just the same. This means that 
much power is gained for Christianity and 
lost to Islam. 
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Study fir February 


Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Toric:—“A Nation at School.” (“The 
King’s Highway,” Chapter IV.) 

There are possibilities of service of eternal 
value in China to-day, of a magnitude such as 
Christian people have not faced since the days 
of the Reformation, or even since the first 
century of the Christian era. . . . China has 
no greater need than that Christian people of 
other lands should realize her present crisis 
and rise to meet the opportunities of service 
which it affords, before they are gone, not to 
return.—MARGARET E. BurRTON. 

Poster Suggestions—Let the “Rainbow 
Flag” fly at the top of our poster this 
month. Below, at the left, make a list of 
the outstanding needs that summon the 
Church, and on the right, “Our Response.” 
Border the poster with pictures in pairs, 
illustrating old and new China: A little girl 
with bound feet and a group of schoolgirls 
at play; girls in the street and in school. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Prayer. 

Business Session. 

Devotional Service—(See Study for Feb- 
ruary.) 

Two Christian Leaders, Morrison and 
Bashford, and What Phey Saw in China.— 
(Four minutes for each.) 

The Nation and Its Hour of Peril_—(Five 
minutes.) 

The Summons.—To America. 

To the Church. 

The Response.—Schools, medical missions, 
philanthropy. (Ten minutes.) 

Methodism in China.—Survey, with map. 

Reading. —“‘A Girl’s Beautiful Thought.” 
(Leaflet, three cents.) 

Three Great Needs.—(Three minutes.) 

Reading.—“Itinerating with Jennie 
Hughes and Dr. Stone.” (Leaflet, five 
cents.) 

In Conclusion. 

References.—Detailed references and facts 
about our own work will be found in the 
February issue of the Study. (Subscription 
price, ten cents per year, twelve copies to 
one address thirty cents per year. Send 
all subscriptions to Miss Annie G. Bailey, 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.) 
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Secretary: Mrs. D. C. Cook, 105 N. Gifford St., Elgin, Iil. 


Dear Standard Bearers and Young People: 
Although I may not look into your faces as 
I long to do, my heart is filled with love for 
you. For years my strongest and deepest 
interest has been with you. My time and 
my strength have been spent in the effort 
to help you to do the work we all love. 
When I have the joy of meeting some of 
you, I know that I am among real friends 
who have helped to make my life fuller and 
happier. Whatever concerns you, concerns 
me. 

At this joyous season, what shall we 
return unto the Lord for all his loving 
kindness unto us? Dear friends, may I again 
call a few things to your remembrance? 

Of all his children, the young women of 
this country and of this day are the most 
blessed and favored. Everything is being 
done for their welfare and happiness. But 
from those to whom much is given, much 
shall be required. You are in honor bound 
to make some glad and willing offering to 
the Lord. ‘Give me thine heart,” is his 
appeal to us. 

With this love for himself, he asks and 
needs your loving service. Your home, 
your church and Sundayschool, the world, 
all need you. For you the doors stand 
wide open and from every quarter hands 
beckon to you for help. All the blessings 
that are yours, all the knowledge, culture 
and ability, will profit you nothing, unless 
you have the love for humanity that com- 
pels you to do for others. A share of the 
work of saving and comforting the world 
belongs to you. If your share is not per- 
formed, you are responsible. 

I believe that you are willing do the part 
God has for you to do, if only you can be 
sure what it is. Perhaps God is showing 
you by setting before you certain oppor- 
tunities. When I consider the great work 
our women are doing for our poor sisters 
in heathen lands, I can fancy that the 
Lord is saying to you strong, educated, 
enthusiastic young women, “Help those 
women.” Do you know what their work 
is? It is women’s work for women in 
heathen lands. Besides schools, hospitals, 
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etc., they go into homes where men are 
never allowed to go. That is where they 
do their greatest work. There they are 
received and their efforts are successful to 
such a degree that they must have help 
from you to go on with the work. 

If you cannot go to the foreign field 
yourselves, you can help to support mis- 
sionaries there. 

May the Lord bless you and make you 
wise and strong and fill your hearts with the 
love that never faileth. That this may be 
the very best year of your lives is the 
earnest prayer of 

Your SECRETARY. 

January is our Rally Month. 
Our aim should be to. double 
our membership. We should begin in 
December to plan with this end in view. 
The January meeting should be made 
especially interesting and, as far as practical, 
a reception to new members. The leaflet, 
“Reception to New Members,” should be 
used. This is a leaflet furnished by your 
Branch depot of supplies, price two cents. 
This is a good time to gain the two new 
members who are to count if you are trying 
to become an M. O. G. H. 

Our program for Febru- 
ary is a “Stop Over to 
Consider the Money 
Question.” The Roll Call should be an- 
swered by scripture texts on giving. The 
verses read during Devotional Service should 
relate to Christian giving, including the 
best giving of all. Read Acts 20: 32-35, 
I Cor.: 9. =Recite in concert, -) Cori: 
Business. The minutes of the last meeting 
should be read, corrected and accepted. 
The reports of the treasurer and of all com- 
mittees should be called for. Music, either 
a solo or a chorus, should now be sung, the 
subject being ‘“‘Giving.” 

As to-day we are resting from our journey 
we will dispense with the study books and 
give the lesson hour to the consideration of 
the “Penny and its Possibilities.” As the 
trip slips are not to be punched to-day, 
each member should instead offer to the 
treasurer a penny that bears the. Indian 


Rally Month 


Program for February 
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head. The offering should be followed by 
“The Story of the Indian Head Penny.” 
This is a leaflet prepared for this program, 
telling how it happened that the Indian 
head was placed on the penny. 

“A Penny for Your Thoughts.” This is 
an exercise and a game, which you will 
find very interesting. ‘Penny Possibilities.” 
All present should take part in this exer- 
cise. Let each stand in alphabetical order 
and tell what may be done with a penny. 
Sing “Two Cents a Week.” The leaflets 
and the song are two cents each. Send to 
your depot of supplies for them. For 
valentines, pretty penny cards might be 
exchanged. A committee might purchase 
a sufficient number of the cards having 
space fora sentiment. Each member should 
receive two, keeping one for herself and 
writing upon the other a few loving words 
of cheer and signing her name. These 
should be used as a valentine shower for 
the Standard Bearer missionary. 

Refreshmenis. This is where the “Penny 
Mysteries” come in. A committee should 
have this in charge. The articles should 
be wrapped in paper napkins and sold for 
one penny per parcel. Many things could 
be furnished at this rate. Little sandwiches, 
pickles, radishes, small cakes, pieces of 
candy, apples, fried cakes, cookies, small 
cups of coffee or tea. 

Decorations. First the flag. Above it 
the Standard Bearer pennant. Crepe paper 
table covers and napkins. Cherries might 
be painted on the table cover or cut out of 
red and green paper and pasted on. Little 
cardboard hatchets might be used as sou- 
venirs. All of this in memory of Washing- 
ton. Little penny flags may be substituted 
for the hatchets if desired. 


“The College of Golden Aspiration” 


Ginling College opened its doors Septem- 
ber 16, to eleven young women—the class 
of 1919. Miss Elizabeth Goucher writes: 


It is unusual for those from abroad to live in 
Chinese houses in this part of China, but all who 
have seen our adaptation of the courts and rooms 
to the need of the college say we shall never 
want to live in any other way. -Though we 
speak with no experience of a cold winter, we 
think it will be hard to go back to rooms as 
poorly aired as foreign buildings. Here, one 
side of each room—the side facing on the courts 
which are twenty-five to thirty feet wide an 
which let in floods of sunshine as well as rain— 
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is made entirely of widers above a three-foot 
boarding. As yet, (September 26) mosquito net 
is all that fills the square sashes that fit together 
to make our only barrier from the sun and air. 
_ You see, to buy land and build takes much 
time in China—you have to buy so many 
graves, hundreds if you want twenty acres, as 
we do; and you see, the number of foreign- 
built houses is only within a long, long sight of 
the needs, with none available for renting; and 
you see, the only semi-foreign house anywhere 
near large enough was snapped up by the Inter- 
national Export Co., which is getting its hands 
on dairy and poultry produce by a similar 
method of offering more for them and so sending 
the cost of living sailing. They sent us out on 
what at first looked like a poultry chase (if a 
wild goose comes under that head); for there 
simply wasn’t another such building and com- 
pound inside all that Nanking’s twenty-three 
miles of city wall encloses. If Saul’s asses turned 
out to be a kingdom, our wild goose, under the 
same Providence, has untold possibilities, for it 
is already a campus with a college upon it! 
Ginling College is the first college for women in 
all this part of China, a section as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. 

Our evidences of being a college are:—These 
spacious well-adapted buildings, with an out- 
door gymnasium in a beautiful garden where 
there are dwarf fruit trees, flowering shrubs, 
climbing roses, wisteria, a willow-and-iris- 
margined pool, a gold fish pond and a pile of 
stones that hint of rare possibilities for a rock 
garden; the beginning of a library and of chemi- 
cal laboratory equipment; a president, Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston, of Mt. Holyoke, and seven 
other members of the faculty representing 
Goucher College, Smith College, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Illinois (from 
which Miss Lee, a Chinese, took her M. A. 
degree), Philadelphia Wontn’s Medical College 
and the old-fashioned examination system of 
which our Chinese classics teacher is the cham- 
pion; and a student body of eleven freshmen 
from five high schools, nine cities, four prov- 
inces, and distances all the way up to three 
hundred miles from Nanking as the bird flies. 

Last evening the faculty gave the first recep- 
tion to the class of 1919. The experience of 
“going down the line,” at the head of which 
stood the college president, was evidently as 
momentous for each of these eleven girls as it 
ever was for any little freshman in an American 
college. 

The regular work is well started. The days 
hold a full schedule for students and for faculty, 
as well, for we still study Chinese—or rather, 
we have really begun to study Chinese—and so 
need to put in a goodly number of hours each 
week with our personal teachers. And for us 
there are also the pleasant interruptions of 
many guests, such a pleasant way of bringing 
about for the college that for which we long—a 
circle of hosts of friends. People have been 
very gracious in looking us up and everyone 
who comes seems to fall in love with the place. 
We hear that we are the most interesting sight 
in Nanking, even rivalling the Examination Halls 
and the Ming Tombs! 
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Slogan: The Master’s Service First 


Jubilee Commissioners 
Mrs. J. F. FisHer, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
~ Mrs. O. N. TownsEnD, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Jubilee Advisory Council 


Mrs. W. F. McDoweE tt, 1936 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. A. W. Patten, 2019 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. F. H. SHEETs, 1930 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 


The Jubilee at Los Angeles 


The story of the Los Angeles meeting in 
its relation to the Jubilee? 

Yes, but that would be to relate once 
more the account of the great meeting of 
the General Executive from start to finish, 
because the General Executive in a very 
real way was the Jubilee. 

The Forward Movement of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, ycleped ‘“Jubi- 
lee” by thousands of ardent Methodist wom- 
en, came to its own on the Pacific Coast. 
Without question it found its true setting. 
If there had been a lingering idea in the mind 
of any heretofore sleepy sister who attended 
that meeting, that the Jubilee was only the 
passing fad of a few folks, it was surely dis- 
pelled. That the fitbiiee is the great mov- 
ing forward en masse of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was completely 
demonstrated. That its value lies in the 
fact that without the introduction of a 
single new principle, the Jubilee means the 
strengthening and extension of every phase 
of our work, was impressed with finality 
upon the thousands of women—yes, thou- 
sands—who attended that most notable 
California gathering. 

The ground-work has been substantially 
laid. The second year’s advance depends 
upon whether or not thousands of hitherto 
indifferent women in our churches shall be 
prevailed upon to enlist in a world service 
and obtain what every Methodist woman 
should have, a Jubilee entity. 


New Supervisors 


Three new Branch supervisors have been 
recently most warmly welcomed into the 
ranks. These are: New York Branch, Mrs. 
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S. J. Herben, 247 Park Ave., Orange, N. J.; 
Topeka Branch, Mrs. Joseph Thompson, 
419 South Elizabeth Ave., Wichita, Kan.; 
Des Moines Branch, Mrs. A. E. Craig, 
4005 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, Ia. 
The former supervisors of these Branches, 
Mrs. E. S. Ferry, Mrs. H. Imboden and 
Miss Blanche Scott, have given most faith- 
ful service and will be held in affectionate 
remembrance by the commissioners and the 
women of their Branches. 

The post office address of Mrs. Belle T. 
Anderson, supervisor of Pacific Branch, has 
been changed to 1740 West 22d St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Measuring Up Jubilee Results, 1915 


The League of Intercessors 

Probably there is to-day no church in 
Methodism in the United States in which 
some members of the League are not daily 
and definitely, through the reading of the 
Word and by prayer, serving bravely in the 


extension of the Kingdom. Have you 
joined the League? 
Members 
New Organizations 
AUXiHaries= ees eee eee 203 
Young People’s Societiess.. -. 2.1 Js, 2h7 
Children’s Societies; ean... 52) aeOae 
Total (1915). s..aeee eee eer 
Jubilee (Paid) Members 
Auxiliaries ie a..---)s eee eee 8,155 
Young Peoples... ss. sae. 9,029 
Children. 07...) ane 6,365 
Total ict. 2s: eee es OU 
Magazines 
Net Gain in Subscriptions. ........ 11,050 


(WomaAn’s MissIoNaRy FRIEND, Frauen- 
Missions-Freund, Junior Missionary Friend, 
Study.) 

Money 


It is universally conceded that the Jubilee 
was the large factor in making possible the 
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holding of our own, financially, in the year 
1915. The magnificent sum of $931,780.67 
(cash) was contributed through regular 
channels, in spite of great financial strin- 
gency in parts of our territory and un- 
toward conditions imposed by the European 
war upon the cause of foreign missions. 
Financial victory may be claimed for 1915. 


Missionaries 


May the year 1916 demonstrate by num- 
bers of young lives being offered for service 
in the far corners of the Master’s vineyard, 
that the Jubilee message during the first 
year has been heard and heeded—“‘That 
they might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent.” 


New Legislation 
(By action of the Home Department) 


Northwestern Branch has loaned the 
Society from February to October, 1916, 
one of her most able workers, Miss Bertha 
Creek, who in her office of field secretary 
will be known as the Jubilee Organizer. 

“As many mite boxes as members’”—the 
Jubilee goal for this department. 

Any person having failed to meet the re- 
quirements for first year’s recognition in 
the Order of the Golden Harvest may do the 
work of two years in one and secure rec- 
ognition for both in the second year. The 
blue emblem may be obtained from the 
Branch supervisor as early in the second 
year as requirements are met. 

“An Evening With the Jubilee,” in the 
shape of a stereopticon entertainment, will 
be prepared by the commissioners sometime 
during the year. Every effort will be 
made to secure new and striking pictures 
of various phases of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in action on the field. 
These will be accompanied by a printed 
descriptive talk consisting of telling facts 
relating to the pictures. Singable songs for 
congregational use, and a few figures show- 
ing Jubilee progress, will help to visualize 
the movement in our churches. Announce- 
ment will be made when plans are com- 
pleted, and advice given as to how the 
outfit may become available for use of 
Branches. . 

Jubilee literature for this year is now in 
process of preparation. As far as is pos- 
sible it will appear in covers of yellow, 
making obvious at a glance its distinctive 
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significance. The Blue Book still stands 
intact and indispensable as the decalogue of 
the Jubilee movement. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. J. W. Bash- 
ford, the missionaries at home on furlough 
have linked up the Jubilee with those on 
the field. One missionary on furlough from 
each foreign conference will be designated 
Jubilee secretary and will correspond with 
a similar officer to be appointed in her con- 
ference on the field. The Jubilee goal in 
the foreign fields, decided by the mission- 
aries themselves at Los Angeles, is to be: 
A prayer band among the girls of every 
school and hospital, and a League of Inter- 
cessors in every church. 


Your Money this Year—1916 
(Approved by Home Department) 


Each Branch has designated one object 
for which appeals shall be made for large 
gifts during this year. In all cases these 
have been selected as being most critically 
in need of funds. They face situations 
which must be met victoriously or be ma- 
terially crippled. Each Branch supervisor 
will be glad to furnish to her constituency 
names of such objects, with data setting 
forth the particular needs. 

A long list of names is coveted for each 
of the four remaining Jubilee years, of per- 
sons who will give one dollar for each year 
of the life of the Womar's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society; viz. 1916, $47; 1917, $48; 1918, 
$49; and 1919, $50. The names of such 
givers will be suitably recognized and per- 
manently preserved in some dignified, fit- 
ting, and enduring manner until Jesus 
Christ shall be crowned Lord of all, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
be honorably discharged. The manner of 
the preservation of such names will be duly 
decided upon and fully published. Indi- 
viduals may thus build their own monu- 
ments while they live; parents or children 
or friends may be so honored; auxiliaries, 
districts and Branches may lay this crown 
of laurel at the feet of pioneer organizer or 
generous benefactor or notable worker. 
The commissioners will welcome suggestions 
as to the name to be bestowed upon this 
legion of givers. 

Let every auxiliary hold as its aim this 
year, “Some service for the Jubilee from 
every woman.” 

(Continued on page 88) 


New, England Branch Quarterly 


Miss Lillian M. Packard, Editor, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


The Contrasts of a Century 


The Old 


7 Missionary Societies 
200 Missionaries 
$100,000 
1 out of 14 of Population in United States 
Protestant Church Members 
1 in 10 College Students Members of 
Church 
0 Hospitals on the Foreign Field 
64 Languages Used in Bible Trans- 
lation 


The New 


788 Missionary Societies 
19,280 Missionaries 
$20,000,000 
1 out of 4 of Population in United States 
Protestant Church Members 
1 in 2 College Students Members of 
Church 
1,700 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
500 Languages Used in Bible Trans- 
lation 


What Hath God Wrought? 


Following the Star 


This headline of a recent editorial in a 
Boston daily suggests to the New England 
Branch readers the thought of the New 
Year. Our star shall be the star of Bethle- 
hem and, like the wise men of old, we will 
follow where it leads. We must look away 
from self and up to the far away or we shall 
lose our guide. With an eye single to its 
glory we may climb mounts of privilege 
and descend into valleys of perplexity but, 
if we are true followers, each day will 
bring us nearer tothe Christ. Then again, 
like those seers of centuries ago, we may 
worship him and offer to him the best that 
we have, our money, our prayers, our tal- 
ents—gold, frankincense and myrrh. 


From the Associate Secretary 
We Want More Members 


That is the point of emphasis. If it is 
true, and statistics seem to leave no room 
for doubt, that sixteen million women 
church members in the United States do 
not contribute to the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies, there must 
be a weak idea of what the honor of bearing 
the name of the Master should mean in our 
lives. Possibly Methodism has a larger per 
cent than some others, but not much, for 
only one woman in eight enrolls her name 
on our lists and gives her weekly offering 
and prayer. Is the difficulty in us, that 
we have not told these others of the joy 
of the work? 
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A Call to Duty 


The requirement in New England for the 
coming year, in order to meet the Jubilee 
advance, is to gain 1,294 new members. 
We can enlist these if everybody does her 
duty in inviting those on the church lists, 
not yet in our auxiliaries. Remember that 
the children count just as much as the 
grown-ups and Mrs. Packard, who under- 
takes the superintendency of children’s 
work, looks to the auxiliaries to help in 
the effort to double the number of children’s 
bands during the next few months. Make 
your M. O. G. H. honor this year by little 
Partners for the King’s Herald Band. This 
department needs your help in a very special 
manner. We have pledged to make eighty 
life members among the children of New 
England, in honor of Mrs. Harrison’s 
twenty-five beautiful years as children’s 
secretary. Your church should have some 
very live and lively new members during 
the next year. 


The Master’s Service First 


How can we do more? If this new watch- 
word of the Jubilee finds echo in our hearts 
we can do it. The Master’s Service First 
will make all these things possible. 


M. O. G. H. 


We were proud, at Los Angeles, of the 
number of Members of the Order of the 
Golden Harvest in this Branch—236. Will 
all of these qualify this year also, and 
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wear the O as proudly as the M has been 
carried? If you did not begin last year, in 
order to catch up on this you will have to 
try for the M first. In every case it must 
be personal service, invitation given and 
subscriptions solicited, and the gift accord- 
ing to our ability—not merely the two dol- 
lars minimum. It costs something to have 
this honor and it is worth while working 
to get it. Plan for Jubilee luncheons and 
invite the pastor and church officials. Your 
pastor will preach on the Jubilee if you 
ask his aid in this way. 


Read It 


Have you read “A Man and His Money?” 
If not, get it from the depot of supplies or 
your public library. (The most interesting 
half hour at the Topeka Branch annual 
meeting was when the tithing report and 
discussion came on.) Loan your copy of 
the book to your pastor if he is not familiar 
with it, or better yet, present him with a 
copy. Please send notices of your Jubilee 
and all other public meetings to the local 
papers as well as to the church organs. 


A Delightful Suggestion 


Some may like to make their Jubilee 
gift correspond to the number of years of 
the Society, giving forty-seven dollars this 
year, forty-eight next year and so on, thus 
becoming Comrades of the Larger Gift. 
The annuity plan will appeal to others, or 
the Retirement Fund, which now begins 
its blessed ministry. 


Coming Blessings 


We hope to see within our borders dur- 
ing the season Dr. Mary Stone of China, 
and possibly we may have the Jubilee com- 
missioner for our section, Mrs. O. N. 
Townsend, in the early spring. 


That Umbrella 


Dear New England Branch members, one 
and all, I was so happy to have that beau- 
tiful Branch Umbrella at Los Angeles and 
thought it looked very impressive as it was 
borne by the New England Southern Con- 
ference supervisor in the Jubilee proces- 
sion, with all its bright-hued ribbons flying 
and the gold seals for M. O. G. H. shining. 
Behind it came the small umbrella of 
Springfield District with its fifty-eight 
M. O. G. H.’s. I was proud of this Branch, 
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but it was righteous pride and I hope to 
be still more exalted by what you will do 
this year. What district will compete 
with Springfield for the honor of the larg- 
est number of O’s? Get an umbrella and 
let it be spread at every meeting, rain or 
shine! Write to Mrs. Ferris’ to find out 
how they did it. x 
Above all, remember the foundation. A 
every meeting offer the League of Inter- 
cessors cards to any who will take them. 


-Do not press this—it is a privilege that 


must be ardently desired, for it brings us 

close to the heart of our Master. ‘There is 

a place by me and thou shalt stand.” 
CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


Happy New Year 


A happy new year to 
all our young people! 
May it indeed be the 
happiest of new years, 

because of the fact that we are doing 

more than ever before to let others 
know the one true God and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent. 

The work in every conference is now 
being carefully looked after by either con- 
ference or district secretaries. New com- 
panies are being formed, old companies are 
taking on new life. Both are having rallies, 
suppers and various forms of entertainment. 

Let everybody remember her dues and 
each company keep ii Sight our goal. Re- 
member that by meeting the conditions you 
have a chance to get your company on the 
Honor Roll. Also you can have a pennant 
if you win it. 

Meanwhile, let us carry in mind and 
heart the three missionaries who are doing 
our work in hard places. 

Mrs. A. H. SpRovt. 


Opportunities 


Already our year is well under way. 
Sixteen societies are the happy possessors 
of new pennants, most of them displayed 
at Providence, while the new seals awarded 
there number twenty-four. Many more 
are determined to make these gains the 
coming year. Have you purchased the 
new Fellowship Prayer Calendar and the 
folders of the Extension Department? 
These will help. 

Appeals have come from some of our 
missionaries for our literature, which they 
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see advertised and ‘referred to in the 
Frienp. They want it not only for them- 
selves but for their girls and women who 
are hungry to hear what others are doing 
and need the inspiration of it. Shall not 
we at home stand by our representatives 
so bravely battling on the firing line, and 
see that they are supplied? Will not you 
write to me saying that you will be respon- 
sible for one missionary? 

For the coming quarter, especially good 
leaflets are: ‘‘Helema’” (two cents), “A 
Girl’s Beautiful Thought” (three cents), 
“Ttinerating With Jennie Hughes and Dr. 
Stone” (five cents) and “How Native Chris- 
tians Give”’ (two cents). 

Mrs. WittiAm L. Snow, 
1577 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


The Jubilee 


Will not the members of the League of 
Intercessors remember tenderly in prayer 
the eighty-three new organizations reported 
in our Branch last year? Beginnings re- 
quire such patience and zeal on somebody’s 
part! Let us pray that the ‘somebody” 
whose love never fails may be raised up 
in each new society. 

We were able as a Branch to furnish 236 
of the total 2,525 members of the Order of 
the Golden Harvest reported at the General 
Executive and a generous share of the in- 
crease in members. But our present per 
cent of gains, in ofden that the total aim 
may be reached in 1919, demands better 
reports this year. And we will do better! 

OrA POLLARD PARKINSON. 


A “Little More Box” 


The Melrose auxiliary had a “Little 
More Box” on the president’s table at each 
‘meeting and anyone wishing to add a little 
more than she had already given could do 
so at the close of the meeting. After 
Christmas each one was asked to drop in 
as many pennies as she had received gifts. 
This “‘little more” amounted to six dollars. 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting becomes ancient his- 
tory by the time the next New England 
Quarterly appears, and yet this is our first 
opportunity to pay our tribute to the hospi- 
tality of the Mathewson Street Church, 
which royally entertained our ladies at this 
inspirational meeting, October 12-14. The 
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splendid reports of the Branch officers and 
secretaries were supplemented by the ad- 
dresses of the missionaries, Miss Effie 
Young and Miss Mabel Woodruff of China, 
and the president of New York Branch, 
Mrs. William Ingraham Haven. On young 
people’s night the missionary pageant, 
“The Torch Bearers,’ was a marked 
success. 


The General Executive 


The New England Branch was well rep- 
resented at Los Angeles by our home and 
foreign secretaries, Miss Butler and Miss 
Nichols, our vice-president, Mrs. Parkhurst, 
and our superintendent of children’s work, 
Mrs. Packard. Others present were our 
missionaries, Miss Young, Miss Beiler, Mrs. 
Tallon and Miss Mason, Mrs. Sharp, Mrs. 
Greene, Mrs. Tufts, Miss Brooks, Miss 
Stockwell, Miss Bailey and Miss Northup, 
whom our Branch is proud to claim, and 
Miss Walden and Mrs. Harrison, whom we 
still call ours for old sake’s sake. 

The list of names given above will account 
for the absence of certain reports at this 
time. We welcome Mrs. I. H. Packard as 
superintendent of children’s work and shall 
look forward to her first report, in our next 
Quarterly. 


ANNUAL REPORT, OCTOBER, 1914, To OcToBER, 1915 
Conference Receipts Including Bequests 


Bast (Maine. 2. octsc.oe as viattecaets $ 628. 
GING « esas ee Coke ns ouererciahe 2,803 .43 
New, Hampshire are <t.5 iets etcrieetsi cts 3,097 .59 
Vermont. 5 accnieea ones eee 2,470.71 
New England <a. eccs caaaete 20,634.10 
New England Southern........... 14,532.43 
New York. Bast sscis yeni ne cea ees 6,220.45 
EL LO Ys on sis oS cua canal tera ctenreeeeie 1,567 .62 
Hast Swedishttet ic s...<< selene 1,456.12 
New ¥ Orle 20 ot ace o's.s: asta enero 186.00 
Norwegian Danish n....cc.md tec 12.00 
Total conference receipts........ $53,606. 6u 
Miscellaneous receipts............ 1,216.98 
Totalreceipts as snelc oe eee $54,823 .58 
Disbursements 
Foreign worlcs a cie'ccaa meee $46,331.68 
Homejcontingente.ca. . cscieee ee 6,408.81 
Deficit October, 1914.55. .5.ceee: 3,650.50 


Bequests: Z 
A. A, Breed, Lynn, Mass........ $ 200.00 

S. T. Booth, Stepney, Conn... ... 00. 
H. M. Clark, N. Providence, R. I. 2,000.00 
A. A. Gardner, Jewett City, Conn. 300.00 
M. L. Gilbert, Warren, Mass... .. 50.00 
Luria Hatch, Chelsea, Vt........ 25.00 
C. B. Jones, Beverly, Mass...... 5,580.00 
E. McGreggor, Somerville, Mass.. 773.68 
C. Simpson, Saxonville, Mass. 50.00 
J. A. Townsend, Cochesett, Mass. 200.00 
Total? <5. 2 hence eee $9,878.68 


Mary E. B. Hoyt, 
Treasurer. 
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Branch Birthday Prayer Calendar 


January 24: Miss J. Ellen Nevitt, Foo- 
chow, China. 
February 16: Miss Rose Alice Mace, 
Foochow, China. 
February 25: Miss 
Vepery, Madras, India. 


Editorial 


One morning long ago, with the music of 
a heavenly symphony, the herald angels 
broke the stillness of the winter air and 
gave to the world the sweetest story ever 
told. We listen for it every year with glad 
expectancy, and find the message ever 
fresh and new and wonderful. 

The Word which was from the beginning 
clothes himself with our humanity and 
dwells among us. It is the revelation we 
can best understand; the wonder and the 
sweetness of it charm our hearts, and make 
the chords vibrate in ready response to the 
irresistible appeal of incarnate love. It 
was a hand of flesh and blood that touched 
blind eyes into sight, deaf ears into hear- 
ing, and palsied limbs into activity; a hand 
like ours broke bread for hungry multi- 
tudes and rested in benediction upon the 
head of childhood. 

As Jesus honored our human nature by 
clothing himself with it for a time, so he 
honors us by placing in our hands the great 
commission to carry the knowledge of him- 
self to the ends of the earth. This is his 
plan—at once our glory and our serious 
task. 

As never before, the hosts of paganism 
seem to rise up and call to us, “We are 
women like yourselves. Give, oh, give us, 
too, your knowledge, your hope, your 
Christ!” Moslem women cursed by 
Islam’s crushing decrees; China’s women 
bound by superstition and oppressive cus- 
toms; India’s millions in sorrow and se- 
clusion; Africa’s hosts in deep darkness 
and helplessness; they confront us and 
make their plea in the name of our common 
humanity, to be taught its all-sufficient 
salvation. 

We seem to be facing momentous changes. 
New forces are making themselves felt in 
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the world. ‘Our God is marching on.” 
Truly the need is great for real consecration 
and a deepening of purpose and endeavor, 
if we would adequately meet the situation, 
or approach the standard of Christian 
service that the needs and opportunities of 
our age demand. 


Home Again 


Reports from the secretaries and dele- 
gates to the General Executive are always 
full of interest for the home folks. Mrs. 
Wm. E. Moore and Mrs. W. E. Beall were 
delegates from Baltimore Branch. May 
the echoes from Los Angeles strike re- 
echoing chords in our hearts, and may our 
lips pass on the message. 


From the Associate Secretary 


The Branch Annual has shown us what 
we as a Branch have done in the year 
1914-1915. The General Executive has 
accepted our report, not hilariously nor 
even with very deep joy—because, like 
Alice, with all our running we have but 
managed to stay where we were. We 
who have been in the race know that 
we have had a handicap, which we have 
overcome, and overcoming is good for the 
soul, even though it just gets us ready for 
an equal start. Our invested fund, which in 
the past few years has yielded us so large 
an income, has not been so remunerative 
of late, and perhaps will never again yield 
so great dividends. This is a call to the 
women of Baltimore Branch to arise in the 
strength of God and make up by their in- 
creased effort for what has hitherto come 
so easily. We can do it if we will. It can 
be accomplished by gaining new members, 
by helping to develop and sustain organi- 
zations in new territory and by increased 
giving on the part of those already in- 
terested. 

The second year of the Jubilee opens with 
a clarion call to march forward. Our first 
year has been one of recruiting and mobili- 
zation. The coming year should witness 
many strategic positions seized and held 
for our Lord, the Captain of our salvation. 
May we go forward in his name, fully 
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aware of the task ayid of our weakness, 
but even more conscious of his power and 
support. 

Mrs. Joun T. KInc. 


The Mighty Mite Box 


What about the mite boxes? Has every 
woman in the Baltimore Branch a Little 
Red Box? Is it in a place where she cannot 
help but remember it? Has she resolved 
to put in it a regular offering? Will she. 
when she has a special blessing, think of 
those whose lives are so barren of the many 
blessings that come to us as the result of 
Christianity? Let us have a consecration 
of our money; a consecration, a setting 

_ apart, not of that which has no value, but 
of that which is worthy of being offered to 
our King, who set apart for us his only 
Son. As he gave us his best, should we be 
meager in our gifts to him? 

This phase of our work teaches us many 
lessons. Ask the women who have con- 
scientiously used their boxes to give their 
experiences, and you will hear how the 
systematic use of the Little Red Box has 
showered spiritual blessings in return for 
the material gifts. The Saturday Evening 
League has been suggested; would it not 
be a blessed thought that every woman, at 
the same time, is giving thought and offer- 
ing to this great cause of the redemption 
of the world? Make your mite box returns 
increase in propaxtion to all the other 
Jubilee increases. 

Mrs. Court F. Woop. 


Tithing 


The importance of tithing has beconte a 
settled conviction with many of our women. 
The question “How much owest thou 
thy Lord?” is a universal one with all who 
love the Lord Jesus. ‘‘What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits to me?” 
is the voicing of this question on the lips 
of the psalmist. 

God never puts a question in the soul 
without giving it a definite answer. We go 
to his Holy Word and find there that the 
tithe was God’s plan for his people, to give 
expression to their sense of human ob- 
ligation. 

Our people are realizing the blessing that 
comes in this partnership with God. A 
number of our districts have appointed a 
superintendent of tithing, and many of the 


auxiliaries, likewise. 
intendent is ready to enter any open door 
with her message on tithing. 

Mrs. E. K. WRIGHT. 


The Districts 


We are putting forth every pos- 
West ore sible effort to increase organiza- 

tions and membership, subscrip- 
tions and gifts. 

We welcome the following new officers: 
President, Mrs. W. E. Beall; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. J. R. Edwards, Mrs. E. K. Wright, 
‘Miss M. Numsen; superintendent of King’s 
Heralds, Miss Adela Stamp; superintendent 
of Little Light Bearers, Miss Jennie Jones; 
superintendent of mite boxes, Mrs, M. E. 
Becker. 

Summerfield auxiliary had a most delight- 
ful meeting, and will be the first to go on 
the honor roll for our second Jubilee year. 

In these busy days, when the demands of 
life are constantly presenting themselves to 
us, it is important that we study them in 
relation to our own possibilities, for to each 
member alike belongs a personal responsi- 
bility in this great work. Not all are 
equally equipped for service in all lines, 
either in time or ability, but in some line 
He calls us; we are needed in our Master’s 
work. ‘Have you heard the Master’s call, 
“Give Me your best’? For be it great or 
small, that is his test.” 

If you have plans or suggestions do not 
hesitate to tell us; we will gladly consider 
them. 

New Year’s greetings and best wishes to 
all members of our district. 

Mrs. Wm. H. ABsBortt, 

Secretary. 

Our district had the honor of enter- 

East nore taining the Branch Annual Meet- 

ing, and it was a joy to the secre- 

tary to have it in her own home church. 

We had a most successful year, and at its 

close found -we were nearly one thousand 

dollars in advance, besides growth in every 

department of the work,—six life members 
and eight M. O. G. H. 

Thus far on the new year we report two 
Standard Bearer companies advanced to 
young women’s auxiliaries and two new 
Standard Bearer companies organized— 
Madison Square with thirty members and 
Boundary Avenue with seventeen. Our 
district won the life membership given by 
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The Branch super- | 
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the general secretary, Mrs. D. C. Cook, for 
the greatest advance in young people’s work 
and we honored Miss Anna Bacon, our mis- 
sionary candidate. Two Little Light Bearer 
life members make three Jubilee life mem- 
bers and fifty-four Jubilee members for the 
first month of the new year. 

Co-workers remember, we take our same 
watchword for another "year—“Advance”’! 
And be sure the advance is made along 
every line; let us measure up to our pro- 
oe for members, periodicals and M. O. 

ere 

DELLA SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
“Miss Ion Ary 
Is surely not a fairy, 
For, in faith, she’s near fifty years old; 
You will love her long and hearty 
When you meet her at her party 
Where her life in song and story will be 

told.” 
This is the invitation issued by Metro- 
politan seniors and young people for their 
first social gathering at the parsonage. It 
is the “Romance of Forty-Five Years’: a 
hostess at each of ten tables tells the story 
as the members progress from table to table. 
Union seniors and Standard Bearers were 
entertained at dinner by their president 
recently. Mrs. Riffel, Mrs. Harvey and 
Dr. McMurray were the speakers. Dainty 
little suit-cases, marked “The King’s High- 
way,” were at each plate—these to be used 
for pennies for the contingent fund. — 
_ At the last executive, November was 
named “dues paying month” for the dis- 
trict. Five new pledged M. O. G. H. have 
been secured for the first month of tbe year. 
Mrs E. L. Harvey, 
Secretary. 


Washington 


Notes From Hinghwa 


From Letters to Our Secretary of Special Work 
San Ah-moi is a bright, attractive girlin 
whom you would be interested at the first 
glance. She has not been a Christian long, 
but the light shines out in her face, and her 
acts show that she thinks of others first 
and herself afterwards. She is unfortunate 
in being married to an opium fiend. As I 
have been writing she has come to me with 
tears in her eyes, saying, “He has sold 
four goats; last week he sold a cow; he is 
waiting to catch me that he may sell me.’ 
The last time she was home he caught her 
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and tried to drag her away to sell. We 
loaned him money to enter a hospital to 
be cured of his habit, but he would not 
remain. Ah-moi ran away to us and we 
shall try to keep her as she would make a 
good Christian worker. We cannot say 
how long she may be allowed to stay with 
us. 

Go Seong-di comes from an island of the 
sea, the island where the gospel was first 
preached. It means something for a woman 
to come from Nang-dih to Hinghwa, for 
she must cross the water and be very sea- 
sick. None of the Bible women are anxious 
to go there. Now we shall have a worker 
of the island who can teach her own people. 
She is a middle-aged widow with no chil- 
dren, a great, good-hearted woman, sympa- 
thetic and willing. Pray for her that she 
may become a faithful Bible woman. The 
women of her village are glad to listen to 
the gospel. 

We have a class of women who study all 
day. One is a wealthy woman of the official 
class, who has heard of the doctrine and 
wants to understand it better. On Sunday 
she came to church through a pouring rain 
and was wet to the knees, but she sat for 
two hours. She has bought a Bible and 
hymn book and is happy to read them at 
home. 

ALTHEA M. Topp. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
FourTH QuarTER, JULY TO OCTOBER, 1915 


Receipts 
Baltimore District. :<1<1s,<1aiieameesinneces $3,404.33 
East Baltimore District............ 1,190.61 
West Baltimore District........... 935.48 
Washington District:.. 1 rsentenenue 1,311.84 
rederick=Districtaniccsraaiestenientie 693 .98 
Wilmington Conference............ 285.80 
East German Conference.......... ileye275) 
St. John’s River, Fla. and Coast Con- 
PETENCES cirsceiecs Wael eons lc sug eters 183.85 
Porto Rico Conferences............ 1.00 
Atlanta Conference. .:...2..<..--- 1.00 
Mlorida\Conference. a... somite 2.00 
Total for districts and conferences $8,123.14 
Goucher College, Isabella Thoburn 
Nam Seeescrscne ene nai ren sun terete $500.00 
Interest on bank account. Oe, 92.71 
Miscellaneous ic cies cist eeminvend oes 447.50 1,040.21 
Total See formOvartenemnieeic: $9,163.35 
Balance July 1915. eieeieiecie ere 2,658.17 
2 Nope: earame Otero co Lonehee $11,821.52 
; Disbursements 
Roreion worker ts sccoe he srelahsten cic $7,792 .00 
Miscéllancotis;. 4 ,scssteritietsruerartine. er 350.00 
Total disbursements? a dca ciele a6 8,142.00 
BalancesOctober, 1915.5 gus er vcs $3,679.52 
Mrs. FLorENCE E. CorNER, 
Treasurer. 
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Thoughts for the New Year 
What Will You Give? 


The warm wind blew from the sunny south, 

And melted the ice and snow; 

It¥spoke to the grass, and flowers, and trees 
n a voice that was soft and low. 


“Awake!” it said, ‘for the time has come, 
And the sons of men are cold. 

Give of your life, and give of your love, 
That the earth may ne’er grow old.” 


“What can I give?” asked the blade of grass, 
As it raised its slender head. 

“Give to the earth the soft greensward, 
That the sons of men may be fed.” 


‘What can I give?” the crocus asked. 
“Give of your purple and gold. 

The beauty of simple things will keep 
Men’s hearts from growing old.” 


“What can I give?” the oak tree asked, 
As it swung its gaunt, bare arm. 
“Teaves to shelter the sons of men 
Whom the noontime heat would harm.” 


And the sons of men were fed and cheered 
By the grass, and flowers, and trees, 

And the brows of the hurrying, working men 
Were cooled by the gentle breeze. 


“And what will you give, O sons of men, 
For all that you receive?” 

And the men on worlSor_gleasure bent, 
Say, ‘My task I cannot leave.” 


O sons of men, list to the ery! 
The cry of the suffering heed. 
Give of yourself, your strength, your love, 
Give for your souls’ great need. 
Lovisr F. Jonus. 


Is not this a fitting message for the New 
Year? How shall we answer it? These 
lines were written by a member of the aux- 
iliary at Madisonville, Ohio, and were read 
at a mite box opening that was held at the 
_home of Mrs. E. S. Emerson, where it has 

been held for the past twenty years. 

An original mite-box story in four chap- 
ters, written by four members, was also read. 
It was too long for a leaflet, but I wonder 
if they wouldn’t pass it on to some societies 
who have not yet developed their story- 
tellers? 


Icannot doit. Please excuse me 
Did you ever use these words? Of course 
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not. But perhaps you have heard them at 
missionary meetings. Listen, while I tell 
you a true story, and I will give names, too, 
that you may see and know how very real 
it is. It is a wonderful story and I fear 
you might think I dreamed it or imagined 
it. 
My Story 

Mrs. S. W. Eddy recently organized a 
new auxiliary at Chesterhill, Marietta Dis- 
trict, Ohio Conference. In electing officers, 
she urged them to be very careful to get 
the right woman in the right place. The 
president, vice-president and recording sec- 
retary were elected. When the nomination 
for corresponding secretary was called for, 
the name of Miss Beulah Fawcett was 
mentioned at once. 

Imagine her surprise in seeing Miss 
Fawcett seated before her, a young woman 
of twenty-five, with a bright face, but lack- 
ing both lower arms and hands, for nature 
had deprived her of these at birth. 

Of course, she refused to serve! How 
could anyone expect her to serve when so 
terribly handicapped? But, no, indeed; 
you are mistaken. Miss Fawcett accepted 
the office for she has learned to write 
beautifully, and she is glad to render serv- 
ice. The spirit that has helped her to over- 
come her limitations and so marvelously 
achieve, makes her willing to serve. 

This is a second New Year’s message: 
Serve all we can, wherever we can, when- 
ever we can; overcome the difficulties, 
brush aside the hindrances and serve. 


New Year’s Message No. 3 


The slogan of the Jubilee, approved by 
the Home Department and accepted at 
the recent General Executive, is ‘“The Mas- 
ter’s Service First.”” What joy such a con- 
secration will bring to every worker’s heart. 
What complacency, what satisfaction, what 
achievements! No more conflicts with self, 
no long debates with conscience, no fearful 
array of excuses recited to the president of 
the auxiliary, but always the joyful de- 
cision, ‘“The Master’s service first.” This 
will bring Jubilee members, subscriptions 
and gifts. 


—_——_ =, 
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The Threefold Gall for the 
New Vear 


Give Serve Hurrender 
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The Thank-Offerings for 1916 


Plan early for your Thank-offering. Send 
to Miss Alice Startsman for the literature. 
Secure a speaker and have a public meeting. 
When possible, a Sunday service is a great 
advantage. Make it a fine occasion and 
invite everybody. 

The young people’s Thank-offering will 
be $8,000 for the Buenos Ayres Girls’ 
School. Plan an attractive program, girls. 
Don’t let the auxiliary get ahead of you. 

The children’s Thank-offering will be 
$1.500 for the Lahore school building, to 
be named for Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison. A 
very bright, pretty card has been printed 
for the children, called “A Dollar Section 
of the Wall.” Ten bricks at ten cents each 
are represented, the donor’s name being 
written on each brick. These sections, 
when filled out, are sent to the Branch su- 
perintendent of children’s work. She will 
bind them together and present them to 
Mrs. Harrison at the General Executive 
Meeting in 1916. 


Our Young People 
Scholarship Requirements, 1915-1916 


The Roettinger Scholar- 

ship is to be awarded 

the district reporting a 

special Thank-offering 
service in every organization of young 
women. 

The Clarke Scholarship is to be awarded 
the society of young women or Standard 
Bearers reporting the largest per cent of 
gain based on membership reported in 1915. 

A silk pennant is to be awarded the con- 
ference reporting greatest per cent of gain 
in the following Jubilee goal points: —Mem- 
bers, money, magazines and M. O. G. H., 
based on report of 1915. 

The life membership of fifteen dollars 
offered by Mrs. David Cook, general sec- 
retary of young people’s work, to the 
Branch securing ten per cent gain in sub- 
scriptions to the FRIEND was awarded Miss 
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Margaret Shurty, Superintendent of young 
people’s work, Canton District, Northeast 
Ohio Conference. The gain was thirty- 
three per cent. 

The young people of the Cincinnati 
Branch will deeply sympathize with Miss 
Ida Appenzeller, our former educational 
secretary, in the loss of her mother. 


Children’s Work 
Branch Trophies for 1916 


Branch banner to 
the conference hav- 
ing the largest num- 
ber of new life mem- 
ns bers. 

Lena Leonard Fisher Scholarship ($20 
in gold) to the King’s Herald band having 
the largest number of subscriptions to the 
Junior Missionary Friend. 

Silver Candlestick to the Little Light 
Bearer circle having the largest number of 
life members. 

Golden Ribbon to the King’s Herald 
band having largest paid membership. 

Blue Ribbon to the Little Light Bearer 
circle having largest paid membership. 

Jubilee Pennant to the district having 
largest number of Jubilee organizations in 
the two years of the campaign. 


District Aim 


A pennant to every district reaching this 
aim :— oa oa 

A net gain of two organizations. 

A net gain of fifty members. 

A net gain of twenty-five subscriptions to 
the Junior Missionary Friend. 

Three new life members. 


Attention! 


Please do not send matter intended for 
the Quarterly to Boston, as it is mailed back 
to this editor, thus making additional labor 
at the Boston office, and increasing postage. 
Send communications for the Czncinnati 
Branch Quarterly to Mrs. J. Ellington 
McGee, 305 Wooster St., Marietta, Ohio. 
All communications for the Indicator are 
sent to Mrs. Lena Leonard Fisher, 10427 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Snapshots From Branch Meeting 


It was a great Jubilee meeting. Our 
brilliant Jubilee commissioners were there, 
elucidating the dark things, unraveling the 
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tangles, untying knots? solving problems, 
answering questions and inspiring all to 
higher service and nobler achievement. 

The Jubilee spirit prevailed because vic- 
‘tories had been won. The following ad- 
vance was reported: Jubilee members, 
5,152; new organizations, 255; new sub- 
scribers, 2,336; Jubilee offering, $6,444. 

In introducing Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Town- 
send very facetiously remarked that Mrs. 
Fisher was the ‘Cleveland Leader’”’ and she 
herself the “Plain Dealer.” Together they 
were the ‘‘Associated Press.” 

Mrs. Thomas, our devoted and much be- 
loved corresponding secretary, was greatly 
missed from a number of the sessions. She 
was in attendance, but so ill she could not 
be present. In spite of this fact, however, 
she presided at a delightful evening with 
our missionaries, and gave us glimpses of 
the noble work of our workers on the for- 
eign field. 

It was most deeply regretted that Mrs. 
Halstead found it necessary to resign as 
associate secretary, on account of her 
health. She has given the Branch most 
efficient service, and will be greatly missed 
from the officiary. Mrs. John Mitchell was 
elected to fill her place. She will need no 
introduction to the women of the Branch. 
Her large and long experience ably fit her 
for this important office. 

Mrs. Havighurst reported one hundred 
new life members dog the children, this 
being the largest number in the history of 
the Branch. 

On a circuit of three appointments there 
is a children’s organization of sixty-seven 
members. Forty-six dollars were gathered 
in the mite boxes, one boy having six dollars 
in his. 

The youngest organizer was introduced,— 
a little girl eleven years of age, who organ- 
ized a King’s Herald band of twenty-one 
members. 

Shall we ever forget the brilliancy of the 
Jubilee Festival, held on Wednesday night? 
And with all the brilliancy and beauty of 
golden colors and harvest decorations there 
was the solemn impressiveness of it all. 
Everyone praised God, while Little Light 
Bearers and King’s Heralds with lighted 
tapers, and Standard Bearers with trump- 
ets, and M. O. G. H. members with golden 
streamers marched down the aisles of the 
historic church, filled from top to bottom, 
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to the victoriously martial swing of “Com- 
ing, coming, yes, they are.” 

Another picture will remain,—that of 
the young people’s banquet, when nearly 
three hundred sat down. Everywhere 
could be seen and heard the vivacity and 
bubbling spirits of a troop of young people. 
They gave their yells, laughed and had a 
good time at a missionary banquet. The 
girls from Union College, Baldwin-Wallace 
and Ohio Wesleyan gave several missionary 
scenes in costume, including the founding 
of the Woman’s Society and others. These 
representations were delightful and every- 
one was happy, especially Miss Mary Scott, 
who presided and saw the fruit of her labor 
and the hope for the future. 


Newslets 


A large district meeting was held in First 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., November 16. 
Miss Rule gave an effective talk on inter- 
cessory prayer, and Mrs. Biddle spoke on 
the text-book, “The King’s Highway.” 
Tithing was presented by Mrs. Forwater. 

The Dayton District, West Ohio Confer- 
ence, held its convention at Miamisburg, 
Ohio. It was unanimously decided to build 
at once and completely equip a day school 
in Korea to bear the name, Dayton District 
School. Mrs. A. E. Smith, wife of the 


president of Northern University and the 


new conference secretary, was present. 
Mrs. J. N. Fitzwater, of Lebanon, pre- 
sented an original chapter on “‘ Faith” that 
will probably be published. Twenty-eight 
received M. O. G. H. honors. 

A great meeting was held by the Cleve- 
land District at First Church, Cleveland, 
Mrs. J. F. Fisher presiding. The receipts 
were one thousand dollars greater than 
last year. Seventy-seven women received 
M. O. G. H. honors. Mrs. Fisher’s church, 
Detroit Avenue, led with nineteen from all 
organizations. Bishop. Hartzell gave an 
address, and also Mrs. Fisher. 

Defiance District held its meeting at 
Bryan, Ohio, Mrs. P. A. Crow, of Defiance, 
presiding. A bequest of $1,000 was received 
from a friend. 


Entered Into Rest 


Mrs. F. T. Humphrey, a charter member 
at Pomeroy, Ohio. She was seventy-four 
years of age at the time of her death, 
September 14, 1915. 
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Mite Box Suggestion 


Is your box a blessing box, an opportunity box, a savings box, a daily service box, or a 


penny collector? Give it a name and a character worth the telling. 


one.” 


By telling, you may “win 


Then, in the secret of His presence, give it a history that angels may delight to read. 


g 
Henrierra W. Suicer. 
© 
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How Did You Die? 


Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only how did you take it? 
You are beaten to earth? Well, well! 
that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The higher you’re thrown, why, the higher you 
bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye. 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts, 
It’s how did you fight and why? 


What’s 


And though you be done to the death—what 
then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world like men, 
Why, the critic would call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl or comes with a 
bounce, : 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 
—EHdmund Vance Cook. 


A Word With You 


THE STANZAS AT THE HEAD of this column 
were quoted by Bishop McDowell at the Service 
of Commission for out-going missionaries held 
on Sunday afternoon during the Executive 
Committee meeting. They are good philosophy 
for all of us in these days of emphasis on material 
comforts, when even religious cults have arisen 
whose chief purpose seems to be to make life 


easy. 
“ = 


THOSE WHO ARE LOOKING for a good special 
program to present the Jubilee idea to the 
women of their church will find it in “A Ro- 
mance of Forty-Five Years.” This gives a 
program partly social, largely informational and 
wholly delightful, and it has been tried out in 
many places with great success. It can be 
presented either in the church vestry or in a 
private house of good size, and it offers an 
excellent opportunity to secure new members. 
Send ten cents to publisher or supply depot 
for a copy and see if the idea cannot be worked 


by your auxiliary. 


THREE CHEERS for Philadelphia and New 
England Branches for prompt delivery of 
Branch Reports in this office! It was a neck 
and neck race, but Philadelphia won out, for 
her report came by the morning mail of Decem- 
ber 4. New England’s arrived on the afternoon 
of the same day. The Frienp needs a com- 
plete file of these reports and hopes to have it 
next month. 


k 


By vots or Executive the Branch Quarterlies 
are to experience a change, not of heart but of 
month. The editors will doubtless’ appreciate 
it if regular contributors will make a note of 
the fact that, allowing one month for readjust- 
ment, the regular schedule will begin in March, 
as follows:—New York, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia and Pacific, March, June, September and 
December. Columbia River, Northwestern and 
Des Moines, April, July, October and January. 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, New England and 
Topeka, May, August, November and February. 

For February this year Columbia River, 
Northwestern and Des Moines have been asked 
to appear out of their regular order in order 
that no Quarterly should lose a month in the 
process of readjustment. Certain. months in 
the year seem to be a little more desirable than 
others for reporting Branch meetings and by 
this change, ordered after full discussion in the 
Home Department, some Branches will make 
what is known in base ball parlance as a sacrifice 
hit, in favor of othortanzhes that have so 
long had the less desirable months. 


lk 


THe ANNUAL Report of our recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. W. Barnes, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. It contains the latest figures con- 
cerning our work, in the unique and attractive 
setting that Mrs. Barnes always gives to our 
statistics, and these facts should be presented 
in every auxiliary. The report is free for 
postage and can be obtained from the supply 
depots. 


asd 


HERE IS JUST THE THING for which you have 
been looking, dear district superintendent of 
young people’s work. You may have used the 
pageant, “The ‘Torch Bearers,” and have 
wished for something else just as good. Well, 
we have it for you, and in plenty of time for you 
to get it prepared for the spring conventions. 
It is another pageant, ‘Glimpses Along the 
King’s Highway.” As the title suggests, it is 
based on the year’s text-book and follows the 
route along which the book takes its readers. 

It has somewhat more variety than “The 
Torch Bearers,’ because a representative from 
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each country speaks for Wer own land, and it 
makes less heavy demands on the prolocutor. 
The effort has been made—and successfully, too 
—to avoid monotony and to prevent long 
periods of standing on the platform. Hence 
there are many exits and entrances, the whole 
body of participants appearing only at the end. 

While “Glimpses Along the King’s Highway” 
is fitted for any program where a pageant is 
desired, it is especially good for district or 
Branch meetings, because the sections can be 
prepared by different groups and can be easily 
put together in one rehearsal. * 

And of course it is strictly up-to-date! 

The pageant was prepared by Mrs. H. H. 
Campbell and Mrs. James H. McElwain, and 
sells for ten cents a copy. 


k 


Tur Magazine Funp continues its work of 
sending magazines (other than the Fri=np) to 
missionaries. Grateful. words of thanks or 
prompt information if the promised magazines 
are not received show that the gifts are ap- 
preciated. Indeed, we are told of magazines 
that are passed from hand to hand until they 
are quite worn out. 

During the past year 326 magazines were 
sent to 250 missionaries by 180 societies. Deoubt- 
less many others would join in the good work 
if they fully understood it. Members of a 
society may pledge themselves to send their 
own magazines to a missionary regularly, after 
reading them, or a subscription may be sent 
directly from the publisher. 

The editor of the Frrenp will be glad to send 
to any society desiring it (particularly if a 
stamp is enclosed) a list of the most popular 
magazines with prices, including foreign postage, 
that can be secured through the Frimnp. Many 
of the prices are lower than can be secured 
from local dealers, andspong are higher, but the 
slight commission on each order pays the 
Magazine Fund’s large postage bill and enables 
the Frrmnp’s exchanges and some other maga- 
zines to be sent to missionaries. Therefore, please 
order through the FRImND. 


The Best Yet 


This is the general verdict concerning the 1915 
Executive Daily. In fact this must have been 
expected, for subscriptions came in so fast after 
the Executive began its session that the edition 
was soon exhausted. 

In many cases the subscriptions had to be 
returned and in others, thinking part of a loaf 
would be better than no bread, partial sets 
were sent. 

BUT HERE’S THE POINT 


Next year the Daily will be even better and 
if you want to be sure of having it send in your 
subscription the first time you see the advertise- 
ment. 

Owing to some extra expenses, the deficit 
this year will be somewhat over $60. A sub- 
stantial increase in subscriptions will eliminate 
this and put the Daily where it deserves to be, 
on a sound financial basis. 
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Books and Magazines 


By Samuel M . 


CHILDHOOD IN THE MosLEM WORLD. 5 
Cloth. 


Zwemer. New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Price, $2.00 net. 

A plea for Moslem children written by an 
authority on* Moslem affairs, and supplied with 
profuse illustrations, designed to supplement 
the impression made by the text. It is not a 
book for children, because it deals faithfully 
and fearlessly with the real conditions in Mo- 
hammedan countries. After the description of 
the religion and superstitions, the neglect and 
the moral (?) training, the reader welcomes the 
last chapter with its account of what has been 
done to lighten the load of the children of Islam. 


The December number of the Century contains 
the first installment of ‘Our Nation in the Build- 
ing,” by Helen Nicolay, treating of the early 
days of the republic. Eric Fisher Wood dis- 
cusses ‘Army Reform” and Cosmo Hamilton, 
“Fingland’s Malady.’’ Walter Hale contributes 
some fully illustrated ‘“Notes From an Artist at 
the Front,” and Henry Sandham a delightful 
sketch of ‘St. Michael’s of the Azores,” illus- 
trated by the author. (Century Co., N. Y.) 

The Youth’s Companion for November 18 
makes the war very vivid by “A Nurse at the 
Front,” the Duchess of Sutherland’s own story 
of her hospital work. ‘‘Crisscross Hearts,’’ by 
Alice Louise Lee, is a story that incidentally 
teaches several lessons. ‘Big John’s Thanks- 
giving Dinner,” by William Thomas Whitlock, 
fittingly opens the Thanksgiving number and 
the Rt. Rev. Sir William Boyd-Carpenter writes 
in helpful vein of ‘The Littlke Who May Be 
Great.” (Perry Mason Co., Boston.) 


The December Woman’s Home Companion 
features the opening chapters of Margaret 
Deland’s new novel, ‘The Rising Tide.” Zona 
Gale tells the appealing story of ‘‘A Christmas 
for Tony,” illustrated by a full-page color draw- 
ing by Alice Barber Stephens. Mary Bronson 
Hartt contributes an appreciation of Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. Dr. Jefferson’s usual sermon 
is fitting for Christmas and is accompanied by 
“The Christmas Fairy,” a full-page picture in 
color by Jessie Willcox Smith. (Crowell Pub. 
Con Nex.) 


The December Harper’s contains material of 
widespread interest, ranging from ‘‘Nassau of 
the Bahamas,” by Richard Le Gallienne, “Ex- 
ploring the Harvard Glacier,” by Dora Keen 
and ‘“Hobnobbing with the Hillbillies” (in the 
“Kaintuck Hills’), by W. A. Bradley, to “Old 
Friends in New Places,” by John Burroughs, 
and much fiction. ‘The Gift of the Manger,” 
by Edith Barnard Delano, is a Christmas story 
that deserves special mention. (Harper and 
Bros., N. Y 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 


Answers in December Frienp, 1915 


Dear Women:—‘Turn about is fair play.’ If you are 
using the Mystery Box in some other way than has been 
given here, won’t you help the cause by writing me, so 
that I can pass the idea on to others. My address is 
1716 Kenilworth Ave., Chicago. 


1916] 


Mystery Box Slips containing the questions on this 
number of the FRIEND can be obtained by the first of the 
Aoasony from the Publication Office. Price, two cents per 

ozen. 


1. What kind of a person does it take to play 
second fiddle? 

2. No butter; no flour; instead, lard or mo- 
lasses on black bread; but they saved a Branch 
from loss. How? 


3. What did the little drummer boy say he 
had never been taught? 

4. Who told “How the Junior Friend Came 
to Be’? 

_5._ Give the five-line rhyme that ought to 
sing itself into every heart. 

_ 6. The caller drew her feet up under her, 
lighted her cheroot, and then what? 

7. What did the houseboy announce that 
horrified them? Tell the story. 

8. Why did the missionaries have chilblains 
on their hands and fingers? 

9. Women bound together by festoons of 
golden drapery; why? 

10. Swinging great golden globes as they 
sang; what song? who? 

il. There were twenty-six of them with 
shining faces; what was the golden thread of 
their story? 

12. What state, giving one-tenth, could sup- 
port every Protestant missionary on the foreign 
field? 

13. Why did a boy go home and get a dollar 
from his bank? 

14. What is it that one woman cannot hand 
over to another? 

15. A poster that will attract the attention 
of the men as well as the women; describe it. 

16. Of what is the bank account composed, 
against which the Church must check to meet 
the increased demand? 

17. How many, out of every eight members 
of our great Methodist Church, belong to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society? 

18. They drop a slip of paper in with each 
coin; why? 

19. What is the Star Spangled Banner of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society? 

20. A red thread to make the trip more 
realistic; how? what trip? 

21. What stories were given that no pen can 
reproduce? 

22. It’s a large number (give it) of girls from 
Methodist homes in our American colleges. 

23. How did the mother calm her fears and 
smooth out her scruples? Then tell the best of 
the story. 

24. She heard the Call; what were the words? 
Give her answer. 

25. Where and why did the psychological 
atmosphere undergo an electrical change? 

26. Given these figures; twenty-five years, 
fifty life members, hosts of children. Clothe the 


story, 
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The ‘Pyramid 


The Pyramid seems to be somewhat mis- 
understood, and to be giving to the Sphinx an 
unfair advantage, which she, naturally, is most 
willing to use. Surely there are many auxiliaries 
that during the last year gained five new sub- 
scribers to the Frimnp, used the Mystery Box 
twice and sent a magazine to a missionary 
(either sending through the Frienp’s Magazine 
Fund or reporting to it). Will not all such so- 
cieties, whose names did not appear under the 
Pyramid during the year, report af once to the 
editor of the Frrenp. The affairs of the Sphinx 
and the Colossus so fill Mrs. Clark’s time that. 
she is unable to attend to the Pyramid. 

Societies reporting recently are: 


Findlay, Ill. Holyoke (Appleton St.), Mass. 
epee (i Aoburn Y.W. Norway, Me. 


Missionary Movements 
Changes of Address on the Field 


Lucknow, India. 
Foochow, China. 
Taianfu, China. 
Muttra, India. 
Chungking, China. 


Miss Edna Abbott, 
“Edith F. Abel, 
“Marie Adams, 
“Jennie L. Ball, 

““ C. Frances Battey, 
“Evelyn B. Baugh, Peking, China. 

‘* Ellison W. Bodley, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
“Edith E. Boggess, >, ,lexknaw, India. 

‘* Edythe M. Britt, Muttra, India. 

“Ethel M. Calkins, Lucknow, India. 

‘Belle Castle, Chengtu, China. 

“ ~ Mabel Charter, Gonda, India. 

“Alice Cheney, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

“ Effa M. Dunmore, Guanajuato, Mex. 

“Enola Eno, Lucknow, India. 

“Edith Fredericks, Nanking, China. 

“« Helen M. Hewitt, Gante 5, Mexico City, Estado 


del Valle, Mex. 

‘* Bessie W. Lee, Eiwa Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

“Elizabeth L. Malvin, Calle San Jose 1232, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A 

Peking, China, 

Lucknow, India. 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Peking, China. 


‘© Elizabeth Marvin, 
“« Inez D. Mason, 
“Alice M. McClellan, 
‘* Mabel R. Nowlin, 


“Kate L. Ogborn, Wuhu, China. 
“Carrie S. Peckham, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
“Rosa M. Raabe, Seoul, Korea. 
“Bertha L. Riechers, Nanking, China. 
“Elizabeth S. Roberts, Seoul, Korea. 


Seoul, Korea. 
Tientsin, China. 
Chemulpo, Korea. 
Muttra, India. 
Lucknow, India. 
ay E. Sutherland, Jubbulpore, India. 
“May Bel Thompson, Nanking, China. 
“* Marianne H. Tschudy, Foochow, China. 
“Elizabeth J. Turner, Bombay, India. | 
“Olive Vail, Malacca, Malaysia. 
Mrs. Rhea M. G. Voke, Singapore, Malaysia. 
Miss Ruth A. Warrington, Lucknow, India. _ 
“Ida G. Westcott, Singapore, Malaysia, 
‘ Lemira B. Wheat, Muttra, India. 


“Bessie C. Salmon, 

“Clara E. Sauer, 
Mrs. Robert Sharp, 
Miss Vivian L. Shute, 

S Jonnie M. Smith, 
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Changed from Active to Home Leave 


Miss Agnes M. Edmonds, M.D., Tina, Mo. 
“Cornelia Gruenewald, Jacksonville, Ill. 
“Edith L. Ketchum, Riceville, Mo. 
“Georgia Weaver, 119 S. Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Change of Address at Home 
Miss Hilma A. Aaronson, Chicago, Ill. 


Belle J. Allen, M. D., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


“Agnes Ashwill, Se Ae 121 St., New York 
ity. 

‘Mary Beiler, 57 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Grace Davis, Upper Sandusky, O. 

Maria A. Johanson, Betonia Shiftelsen, Odengot- 
an 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 

“Ida B. Lewis, 519 W. 121 St., New York 

“ Tsabel McKnight, 


City: 
1701S. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
“ Ada Pugh, 3402 University Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Hannah Elsie Roush, i Dawson St., Fort Wayne, 
“Ella C. Shaw, 


“Anna B. Slate, 


nd, 
Bi eS Blvd., Peoria, 
Mulberry St., Williamsport, 
als 
“Mary Stone, M. D., oe Broadway Baltimore, 
“Minnie Stryker, M. D..93 Warren St., Tunkhannock, 
ae 
Mrs. Bertha Kneeland Tallon, Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Effie G. Young, 


57 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Jubilee Campaign 
(Continued from page 25) 


Jubilee Organizations 


New York Branch. Auxiliaries:—Caldwell, 16. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Johnson City, 18. 

King’s Heralds:—Poughkeepsie (Washington St.), 12; 
Rushville, 11. 

Cincinnati Branch. Auxiliaries:—Waverly, 14. 

Standard Bearers:—Ash Chapel, 14. 

King's Heralds:—Worthington, 30. 

Little Light Bearers: —Epwbesd2, 20. 

Northwestern Branch. Auxtiaries:—New Lathrop, 7; 
piendieny 15; Bertie, 13; Marion (Highland Ave.), 7; 

ron, 24. 


Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Caro, 12; Culver, 


King's Heralds:—Door Village, 17; Midland, 15; Sagi- 
naw (First Church), 9; Terre Haute, 10. 

Des Moines Branch. Auxiliaries:—Guss, 18; Pleasant 
mud Brooks, 8; Melbourne, 11; Barnard, 11; Dorches- 
er, 14. 

Standard _Bearers:—Sidney, 15; North English, 38; 
Selma, 13; Tama, 14; Springfield, 14. 

King’s Heralds:—Decorah, 10; Refuge, 3; Brighton, 13; 
cate Hill, 30; Calesburg (Zion), 24; Waukon, 8; Tama, 


Little Light Bearers:—Grant City, 24. 

Topeka Branch. Auxiliaries:—Selma, 10; Fulton, TEs 
Scranton, 10; Westphalia, 11; Mulberry, 25. 

King's Heralds:—Reading, 22; Oakly, 20. 

Pacific Branch. Auvxiliaries:—El1 Segundo, 23; Los 
Angeles (Arlington Heights), 15; Montebello, 22. 

Young People:—San Diego (Mission Hills), 12; San 
Francisco (Hamilton), 10. 

King's Heralds:—San Francisco (Hamilton), 10. 


Jubilee Members 


New England*¥Branch. Auxiliaries:—Higgan : 
Springfield (St. James), 5. pe gee 

King’s Heralds:—South Hadley Falls, 5. 

Litile Light Bearers:—Somerville (Park Ave.), 5. 

New York Branch. Auvxiliaries:—Barker, 25; Rushville, 
25; Brooklyn (St. James), 5; Binghampton, 5; New York 
(Metropolitan Temple), 5; Tyrone, 5; Buffalo (Richmond 
Ave.), 5; Plymouth, 5; White Plains, 5; Plattsburg, 5. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Buffalo (Rich- 
mond Ave.), 40, ee sui kta Nyt 
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King’s Heralds:—Buffalo (Richmond Ave.), 5. 
Little Light Bearers: —Buffalo (Richmond fay 15. 

Cincinnati Branch. Aus«xiliaries:—Valley Crossing, 5; 
Phillipi, 5; Cambridge, 5; Columbus (King Ave.), 10; 
Cincinnati (Clifton), 5, ; 

Standard Bearers:—Springfield (High St.), 5. 

King's Heralds:—Phillipi, 10; Salem, oe 

Litile Light Bearers:—Adelphi, 5; Phillipi, 5. 

Northwestern Branch. Avuc«xiliaries:—Owasso, 5; St. 
Francisville, 5; New Richmond, 5. z i 

Des Moines Branch. Auxiliavies:—Mingo, 5; Denison, 
5; Villisca, 30; North English, 25; Lime Springs, 15; Kan- 
sas City (Independence Ave.), 20; Kansas City (Grand 
Ave.), 5; St. Louis (Dr. Fry Memorial), 10; Sioux City 
(Grace), 10. : 

Standard Bearers:—Oskaloosa, 5; Nichols, 5; Keokuk, 5; 
Wellman, 10; Keosauqua, 5; Livingston, 5; Parker, 15; 
Wilmot, 5; Quincy District (German), 5. 

King's Heralds:-—Malvern, 5; Denison, 15; Dana, 5; 
Nevada, 5; College Springs, 5; Capital Park, 25; Nodaway, 
35; Carlisle, 25; Lime Springs, 5; Newton, 10; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, 5; Clear Lake, 5; Iowa City, 20; Kirksville, 5. : 

Little Light Bearers:—Denison, 15; Clearfield, 5; Kirks- 
ville, 5. 

Topeka Branch. Avusxiliaries:—Pueblo, 35; Yates Cen- 
ter, 20; Dodge City, 15. pea: 

Pacific Branch. Awxtliaries:—Whittier, 5; Los Angeles 
(First Church), 10; Riverside (Grace), 10; Orange, 10; 
Redlands (First Church), 10; Redlands (Grace), 5; Fuller- 
ton, 5; San Diego (First Church), 20; Los Angeles (Bel- 
vedere), 5. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the ‘‘Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church oie mene dollars, to be paid to the Treasurer 
of said Society, whose receipt shall be sufficient acquit- 
tance to my executors therefor. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE 


I hereby give and devise to the ‘“Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church” 
(describe land, etc., intended to be given to the Society) 
and to their successors and assigns forever. 


Miss Florence Hooper, Room 30, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., is the Treasurer of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society, with power to sign release to executors through 
whom the Society may receive bequests and to perform 
such other acts as are required by the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, and which can not be legally executed by Branch 
Treasurers. 


FORM OF ANNUITY 


Whereas: i... ccnee sc: Of Soe Wists nie has donated to 
and: paid’ into the treasury, ofeihe jes. secre Branch 
of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
ce Episcopal Church the sum of 

ollars. 


Now, therefore, the said Branch of the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in consideration thereof, hereby agrees to pay 
bo-said: nds dace os Mor during fawaemcnnnace natural life 
interest on the aforesaid sum at the rate of............ per 
cent per annum, payable semi-annually, said payments 
to cease on the death of said............. and the said 
sum donated byit..c.. acca as aforesaid is to be con- 
sidered as an executed gift to said Society and to belong 
to said Society from this date, without any amount of 
liability therefor. 

Ps a Gc nino e Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by tains: wucites, eco MARR cea re eee ene eee 


Note.—Prompt notice of all bequests and devises should 
be given to the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch 
within which the donor resides. 


Note.—In each of the above forms the name of the 
Branch to which the bequest or devise is made shall be 
inserted immediately before the words: ‘‘Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society,’’ whenever such Branch is incor- 
porated. The name of the State under the laws of which 
said Branch is incorporated shall also be inserted. 


Incorporated Branches: New England under the laws 
of Massachusetts; Cincinnati under the laws of Ohio; 
Northwestern under the laws of Illinois; Des Moines under 
the laws of Iowa; Minneapolis under the laws of Minne- 
sota; Pacific under the laws of California; Columbia River 
under the laws of Oregon, 
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Physical Victory! — 


Ue 
What does it mean to you? It means that every organ of your body is 


Strong—Vigorous. Free from Chronic Ailments. Your Skin is Clear. 
Your Eyes are Bright. You are Vibrant with Animation. 
Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 
A Beautiful Figure is Educative and Refining. 
Your figure, face and grace of movement should be the most artistic ‘influence 
in your home. Your body should be so healthy and so perfect in its action that 


you are practically unconscious of it. Your brain should be clear and alert; you 
should bubble over with vitality and good spirits. 


Thave 


Reduced the Weight 2 34,000 women 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Jhave helped 75,000 of the most refined, intellectual women of America to regain 
health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? You 
are busy?—all the more reason for maintaining your health and figure. Can you not 
devote just a few minutes each day in the privacy of your room to scientific, practical 
principles of health arranged to fit your individual case and needs? 

What Ihave done speaks for what I can do and am doing daily. I cannot tell you 
what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive physicians are my 
friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines advertise 
my work. My simple, common sense, practical, individual methods will delight you 
at the very start. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


Istudy your health symptoms to de- 
termine what vital organs are weak, out 
of place, or not doing their proper work. 
Then my exercises strengthen and hold 
them in place, because the exercises de- 
velop and regenerate the nerves and 
muscles controlling them, promoting a 
circulation of good, warm blood, purified 
by deep correct breathing. By following 
my directions, such ailments are relieved as 


Indigestion Nervousness 
Constipation Torpid Liver 
Anaemia Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Headaches 


Suffering in Pregnancy 


and many others resulting from poor 
circulation, weak action of vital organs, 
lack of resistance, etc. Most women can 
have better figures and better health, with 
less effort and time than they now expend 
in bearing up under the burdens of their 
weakness. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait. 


You can be SO well 


Set your health goal high. Make your 
jigure one that improves the beauty 
of any gown you wear 
Write me about yourself. Your letter 
will be personal to me and my reply will 
be just as sincere to you. I am at my 
desk from 8 a.m. to 5pm. Fully one- 
third of my pupils are directed to me by 
those who have been benefited. Someone 
in your town probably knows me. 


With my letter I will send you my 
booklet showing you how to stand and 
walk correctly and giving other health 
information of vital interest. Even if 
you are perfectly well, and your figure is 
all you wish, you may be able to help a 
dear friendvby, 4wetipg her attention to 
this building™’ehealth and grace through 
natural means. At least you will have 
helped me by your interest in this move- 
ment for greater culture, beauty and re- 
finement in women. 


You may forget it. Ihave had a wonder- 


ful experience and I shall be glad to tell you about it. 


Expressing Balance—Ease SUSANNA COCROFT, Dert. X, 624 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Ti nnnnnnn nne 


Rand McNally & Co., has just published Miss Cocroft's new book, “ Beauty a Duty.’ For sale at all booksellers. 
Beautifully bound 


ADVERTISE THE JUBILEE 


By using the 
Jubilee Poster Stamps 


on your correspondence 


MONEY for yourself or for your Auxiliary can 

easily be raised by selling my patent 
patch, which instantly mends leaks in tin, granite and brass 
cooking utensils, also rubber goods, without heat, solder, 
cement or rivet. It is an article of great economy and an 
absolute necessity to every home. Write at once for free 
sample and my terms to Church and Sunday School Societies, 
or send 25 cents for full-sized package; give them-a trial and 
you will never be without them. A trial order of 36 packages 
costs $5.00, your profit being $4.00. 


J. RUSSELL HOLMES 
Dept. M 
$21-323 NORTH HIGH ST., 
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Printed in blue and gold. Sig- 
nificant in design of the Jubilee 
and of the faith and work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in carrying the light of 
the Gospel into all the world. 
Price, 25 cents per hundred; 
10 cents for a sheet of 30. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Order from your BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, or the 
Publication Office, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 1—THAT Hereareee subscriptions may 
g date from any month, instead of quar- 
~ terly only, and, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will begin from the first of the 
month nearest the receipt of the order 
. at the Publication Office. 
ao eee Copies added to clubs already on the 
iM list must expire the same month as 
Eri \- the club. 


_2—THAT two delightful serials are prom- 

' ised during the year; one on Boy Life 
in India and the other about Japanese 
Girls. Ss 

-3—THAT although every issue is special, 
some numbers are to be very special: 
April, Easter; June, Little Light Bear- 
ers; July, Patriotism and Peace. 


-4—THAT all regular departments, if pos- 
sible, will be better than ever before. 


Subscription price 10 cents a year when 10 or more copies are sent to the 
20 cents a year for single subscriptions. © 


< —— Send Subscriptions to the Publisher 


address of one person; 


‘MISS A. G. BAILEY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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tions, a copy of the “Life of. Dr. Clara 
Swain”; and fora club of 20 new sub- — 
scriptions, a copy of “Twelve Little | 
Pilgrims Who Stayed at Home.” This | — 
book is cloth bound, contains about |. 
250 pages and is well illustrated. _ ie 

7—THAT the Junior Friend aims for S 
55,000 subscribers before October, — 
1916, and with your help will reach | 
the goal. : 


581 Boylston Street | 
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“A Girl’s Beautiful 
Thought,” 3c 
Feb. “Ttinerating with Jennie 
Hughes and Doctor 
Stone,” 5c 
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Standard Bearers 


Your Thoughts,” 2c 
Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies or the Publication Office 


King’s Heralds 


“Jeevamoni,’” 3c 
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Office 
581 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Publication 


Dethodigt Efpigeopal Church 


Fifty Cents a Wear 
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UBSCRIPTION 
On An Investment of 
25 Cents 
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We have a plan for aiding Church and Mis- 
sionary Societies that has given satisfaction 
in nearly every instance. 


We manufacture a Powdered Olive Oil 


Toilet Soap, in an attractive Sanitary | 


package, that appeals to people of refine- 
ment. 


We have been doing business with Church Organi- 
zations over a period of seven years. 


Send us 25 cents in Coin or Stamps for a commer- 
cial sized package of our product, and we will mail 
full instructions and show you how to turn 25 cents 
into $18. 

If you are not Perfectly Satisfied, we will return your money. 
We refer by permission to the Publisher of this Magazine who 
has not had a single complaint regarding Our Plan or Product. 
THORDO is so easy to sell that it really sells itself. 


THORO POWDERED TOILET SOAP CO, 
Dept. F, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE JUBILEE BLUE BOOK 


“TO HAVE | For Information 
AND > and 


TO HOLD”’ For Reference 


Send 5 cents to your Branch Depot of Supplies, to 
cover cost and postage on a copy to your address. 


DO IT NOW 


NOTICE 


Combination Offer 


WORLD OUTLOOK ana 


Woman’s Missionary Friend 


One Year for $1.75 


i Ba ; ae eri | 
New Publ 


INDIA’S MASS MOVEMENT 


e 


By Bishop F. W. Warne le 
Issued by the Board of Foreign Missions 


An accurate and forceful presentation of a most 


wonderful movement. 
Price 10 Cents 


GLIMPSES ALONG THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY 


A pageant based on this year’s text-book. Just — : 


the thing for Branch or District Meetings. 
Price 10 Cents 


MRS. MELDEN — KEY-WOMAN 


A New Jubilee Leaflet 


Send 10 cents for six copies. Keep one for your- 
self and give the other five to women you 
know ought to have it. 


Price 2 Cents Each; 6 Copies, 10 Cents 


Order the above from your BRANCH DEPOT OF 
SUPPLIES, or the Publication Office, 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


Junior Missionary Friend 


FOR 


10 New Subscribers a copy of ‘“‘The 
Life of Dr. Clara Swain.” 

20 New Subscribers a copy of “Twelve 
Little Pilgrims Who Stayed at 
Home.” 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Des Moines Branch—Miss Kate R. Willis, L. Box 273, 


New England Branch—Miss F. Addie Farnham, 581 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

New_York Branch—Miss Helen Ferry, Room 715, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York, 

Philadelphia Branch—Miss Virginia M. Maharg, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baltimore Branch—Mrs. Robert L. Peed, 516 Park 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati Branch—Miss Alice M. Startsman, 222 4th 
Ave., W., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Northwestern Branch—Miss Marie Winterton, 1020 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


eRe rien 


Maryville, Mo. 

Minneapolis Branch—Miss S. E. Mason, 3402 Univer-_ 
sity Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 

Topeka Branch—Miss M. D. Thackara, 1303 T. St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Pacific Branch, South—Miss Carrie M. 
802, 255 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pacific Branch, North—Miss Josephine Marston, 5-7 
City Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Columbia River Branch—Mrs. L. C. Dickey, 293 E. 
34th St., Portland, Ore. 

German _Work—Miss Margaret Oetjen, 1546 Bankelick 
St., Covington, Ky. 
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WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss ELIZABETH C. Nortuup, Editor, 
Miss Erriz A. MERRILL, Assistant, 

77 Crescent St., Waltham, Mass. ° 

A monthly magazine. Terms: Fifty cents per 
year im advance. 
For five new subscriptions or fifteen renewals 
sent at one time, one free copy will be given. 
DER-FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 
Miss AMALIE M. AcHArRD, Edztor, 
" 323°Perry St., Elgin, Ill. 
- Published monthly by the Society for the 
, use of German readers and missionary workers. 
Subscription price, 25 cents per year. 
JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 
a. Mrs. O. W. Scort, Editor, 
ig Room 51, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS 


This is a sixteen-page illustrated paper, pub- 
lished monthly. Subscription price 20 cents 
per annum. ‘Ten copies or more addressed to 
one person, 10 cents each. 

For fifteen new subscribers to the Juntor Mis- 
stonary Friend sent at one time, one copy of 
“Sunshine Stories from Many Lands” will be 
sent. 
free copy. 

THE STUDY 
A presentation of monthly study topic. 
Mrs. Mary IsHam, Editor, 
Kearney, Neb. 

Single subscriptions, 10 cents; twelve copies 
for one year, addressed to one person, 30 cents. 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
Miss Ev1zABETH C. Nortuup, Editor. 


For ten renewals sent at one time, one — 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Do not send Subscriptions to Editors or Depots of Supplies. Send to Publisher. 


Dates.—Subscriptions for the WoMAN’s MIssIONARY FRIEND, the JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND, 
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The Stupy subscriptions may commence monthly. 

Send remittances as far as possible by Boston or New York drafts, money order, or registered 


; letter. Only single subscriptions should be sent in postage stamps. ; : 
x Sample copies of all the periodicals furnished for distribution in canvassing for new subscribers. 
= _ Subscribers failing to receive their copies will please make inquiry for them at their respective 


post offices. If not found notify the agent, giving full name and address, stating when and by whom 
sent, and duplicate copies will be forwarded at once. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matl matter. 
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NEW ENGLAND: New England States. ~ 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. John Legg, 28 So. Lennox St., Worces- 
. ter, Mass. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Florence L, Nichols, 
53 Arlington St., Lynn, Mass. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Miss Clementina Butler, 229 
Waterman St., Providence, R. 

TREASURER, Mrs. F. M. Hoyt, ‘468 E. Emerson St., 
Melrose, Mass. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, 576 Grove 
St., Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. William I. Haven, 25 Fernwood Road, 
Summit, N. 

CORRESPONDING SecrRETARY, Mrs. John M. Cornell, 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth 
R. Bender, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. Addison W. Hayes, 22 
Madison Ave., Madison, N. J. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Ca Sumner Stone, 155 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 
530 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


PRESIDENT, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch St., Phila- 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
Shady Ave. and Walnut St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Miss Emma A. Fowler, 722 
N. Beatty St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TREASURER, Mrs. T. H. Wilson, Lawnhurst, Fox Chase, 
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SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Helen R. Pershing, 462 
Biddle Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, N. and S. Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. Don S. Colt, 1007 No. Caroline St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. E. D. Huntley, Wash- 
ington Grove, Md. 

AssOocrATE SECRETARY, Mrs. John T. King, 1425 Eutaw 
Place, Baltimore, Md. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Geo. W. Corner, Jr., 212 Ridge- 
wood Road, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, St. 
Paul and 23rd Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 


nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
Ve gia oke Mrs. A. J. Clarke, 925 Main St., Wheeling, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 792 
E. Macmillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. John Mitchell, 1353 Lake- 
wood Ave., Lakewood, Cleveland, O. 

TREASURER, "Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3423 Knott Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Miss Cora Haines, 1029 
Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 


Wisconsin. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. E. R. Graham, 1634 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Til. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss E. L. Sinclair, 328 
So. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ii. 


BRANCH OFFICERS 


ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. 
Avann, 801 Jackson St., Gary, Ind 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
way, Benton Harbor, Mic 

TREASURER, Mrs. 
Springfield, Ill. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. E. H. Anderson, 805 
Fletcher Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


iana. 

PRESIDENT, Miss Elizabeth Pearson, 650 12th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Wm. B. Thompson, 
Osceola, Ia., R. D. 
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Mrs. J. N. "Reed, 541 Broad- 
Ira B. Pea 1016 So. 6th St., | 
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ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, Indianola, : 


Ta. 

TREASURER, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Miss Kate E. Moss, 3221 
Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. H. E. Sloane, 2747 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 25 
Seymour Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. George Taylor, 4216 Upton 
Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TREASURER, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. L. L. Fish, 3224 Elliott 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PRESIDENT, Mrs. H. Imboden, Wichita, Kan. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. 
1701 So. Seventeenth St., Lincoln, Neb. 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Miss Viola A. Troutman, North 

Topeka, Kan. 
TREASURER, Mrs. L. E. McEntire, 704 Taylor St., 


Topeka, Kan 
Lydia K. Andrew, 


Watson, 


SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. 
Table Rock, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs, George B. Smyth, 2509 Hearst Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs! S. F. Johnson, 273 
So. Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Charlotte 
O'Neil, Pasadena, Cal. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 1740 
W. 22nd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, South Pasadena, Cal. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Mrs. J. P. Kryder, 33 No. 
Lake Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. T. W. Lane, 644 E. Ankeny St., Port- 


land, Ore 

Coseceonpier SECRETARY, Mrs. A. N. Fisher, 71 
South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Cal. (Until April). 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Mrs. Uri Seeley, 562 E. 26th St., 
North, Portland, Ore. 

TREASURER, Miss Nettie M. Whitney, 704 South I St., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


SECRETARIES 


GERMAN WorkK—Miss oniee C. Rothweiler, 1190 South 


4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SCANDINAVIAN Work-——Miss Helen M. Backlund, 2919 


Randolph St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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St., Elgin, Ill. 


St., Pasadena, Cal. 


ta geht Minnesota, North and South Da- 
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as faith and works; in fact, prayer and 
missions are prayer and works. Jesus 
Christ, by precept, by command and by 
example, has shown with great clearness that he rec- 
ognizes the greatest need of the enterprise of world- 
wide evangelization to be the need of prayer. Before 
“give” and before “go” comes “pray.” This is the 
divine order. Anything that reverses or alters it inevit- 
ably leads to loss or disaster. 

As I traveled up and down the non-Christian 
world, making a comparative study of the progress of 
Christ's kingdom in different sections of the great 
harvest field, the conviction became clear and strong 
that those missions which have had offered for them 
the most real prayer_are the missions which have had 
the largest and apparently the most enduring spiritual 
success. This explains why some missions and organi- 
zations have had larger and more spiritual results 
than others, even though they have been at work in 
more difficult fields and in the midst of more adverse 
conditions and circumstances. 
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An Evangelist’s Work in India 


i Winnie M. cece at on peu ee From Ghaziabad, India 


any capacity is ‘certainly 
lacking in monotony, but 
even the more or less of 
routine necessary in most 
positions is conspicuous 
by its absence in the life 
of an evangelist. What does it mean to be 
an evangelist? Naturally, it means that 
the first business of life is to carry the 
evangel to the greatest number possible in 
the bounds of one’s territory, and to try to 
strengthen the present position by every 
possible means, as well as to encourage and 
direct the workers as far as may lie in one’s 
power. 

This is done by personal visits and by 
correspondence—and the latter is not an in- 
significant part . 
of the work and 
claims not a little 
time. However, 
this desk work 
is the prosaic 
part of the task; 
the village visit- 
ation is the po- 
etry.) Leti.the 
following glimp- 
ses substantiate 
this statement. 

After one jour- 
ney of nine miles 
(all by ox-tonga, 
of course) we ar- 
rived, dinnerless, 
about nine p.m. 
at a canal bunga- 
low, to find it un- 
occupied and in 
process of repair. 
There was no sign 
even of the jani- 


tor who also acts as watchman. We 
took possession and unloaded the baggage 
in order to secure lights, fuel, bedding and, 
more necessary still, food supplies. We 
went to bed at about midnight. 

The next morning a journey of nineteen 
miles over heavy sand roads lay before us. 
While the baggage went on ahead we 
tarried to visit the villages on our way. 
Everywhere the people were eager to hear, 
and large crowds listened to the message. 
We kept hoping that the cart with the bag- 
gage and tents would arrive at our camping 
place before us and perhaps the camp would 
be ready for occupation. But alack and 
alas! About seven miles short of our 
destination we passed the carts and reached 
our village about nine o’clock. We had 
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‘never been there before, and it was only 


after considerable inquiry that we found 


the home of our native pastor (munshi). If 
he and his good wife had not anticipated 
our need and had some good bread, curry, 
eggs and milk ready, there is no telling 
what might have happened to a very tired 
and hungry evangelist. 

Again it was the midnight hour before we 
could retire. Fortunately there was an 
empty room in the pastor’s house that made 


HIGH CASTE WOMEN ON THE ROOF LISTENING TO 
THE MISSIONARY 


in unnecessary to put up the tents, for they 
did not arrive until ten o’clock. 

Every morning in camp we have breakfast 
on arising, according to camp custom, and 
a quiet time with the workers before the 
day’s work. Then we are off to the villages 
for the day, visiting two, three or four, 
according to distances,-traveling sometimes 
as much as nine or ten miles—not by motor, 
however. 

Time is too precious to stop for lunch, 
but a vacuum flask and a small lunch 
basket are a comfort as the oxen trudge 
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along between villages. Occasionally there | 
is a short halt near a well or in a bit of | 
shade, and though we have apparently | 
been alone, an audience seems to spring _ 
from the very ground to see the strange | 

sight—a European woman—and to watch ~ 


how she eats. 


As we travel on, peacefully reading, — 


there is a sudden lurch and either our 
heads collide with the iron rods of the 
tonga top or we with difficulty save our- 
selves from falling out, for we are not now 
on the king’s highway or the Grand Trunk 
Road. Irrigation is of far greater impor- 
tance than are roads and the latter must 
be sacrificed—but the tonga must get 
across. ‘The ditch may be only a foot 
above the road or it may be two. With a 
sudden jerk and a bump the wheels are in 
the water—another jerk and the oxen are 
forced to run a few steps. 

Perhaps the road is lower than the sur- 
rounding fields. Then there is no use in 
digging a ditch, for the road can serve the 
purpose, and suddenly we are up to the 
hubs in mud and water. Or on a level 
stretch, why should the farmer stop his 
plough for such an insignificance as a road? 
So the plough digs its peaceful way right 
across—to the consternation of even the 
village munshi, who is accustomed only to 
the beaten foot paths—and we are at a loss 
to know where to drive next. Riding is 
impossible, so we pick our way across. 
stubble and soft earth and finally arrive at 
our village. 

Very few minutes after entering a village 
are consumed in getting an audience, and 
the Christians seat themselves near. Then 
there is the ever-increasing circle of list- 
eners of all castes and kinds. We try to 
confine our attention to the little band of 
Christians but the crowd presses closer and 
closer to hear; someone asks a question 
prompted by more than curiosity, and the 
longing and compassion for these blinded 
ones, groping in the dark and so soul- 
hungry, make it impossible not to give a 
message to them, too. 

Let anyone who is accustomed to speak- 
ing to a few hundred people seated quietly 


in a church attempt to speak to a crowd of 


a hundred in a village and see which takes 
the greater resourcefulness, thought and 
physical effort—not to mention the » * u 

burden that presses one’s innermost soul 
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with the realization of their absolute blind- 
ness and ignorance of all things divine, and 
yet the soul-hunger so plainly written on 
their faces. 

As soon as the little service is ended we 
again seek the tonga, which seems a haven 
of refuge from the crowds of curious gazers 


TYPICAL VILLAGE GROUP SEEING 
THE MISSIONARY, MISS SAHIBA, 
OFF AFTER A MEETING 


surging on every side. 
For some distance, how- 
ever, the leading men 
follow us—the distance 
determined somewhat 
by their interest and 
whether or not there is 
any special request that 
they wish to make. 

We are sometimes 
tempted tobeimpatient 
with the slow locomo- 
tion, but now we are 
grateful, for it gives us 
a little quiet time to 
think and pray before reaching another 
village. But does the reader think that every 
village is the same? Then it would be all 
prose; but there are scarcely ever two vil- 
lages just alike. The varying degrees of 
ignorance or accomplishment, of sickness 
or health, of cleanliness (?) or filth, of 
eagerness or indifference, make an endless 
variety that keeps the interest ever fresh 
and keen. 
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We return to our tent or to the munshi’s 


home at night, tired, hungry and_ soul- 


weary, but happy. We wonder what has 
really been accomplished this day. We 
have tried our best to encourage or rebuke, 
direct or restrain, as the case might require, 


with an occasional conversation with some . 


Nicodemus by the way- 
side. We have put a 
tract in someone’s hand 
here or a gospel portion 
there, or to another, 
anxious to learn to read, 
we have given a primer. 
Perhaps one wanted to 
go to the training school 
and inquired what he 
must do. Or another 
wanted to send a son 
or daughter to school; 
how should he arrange 
it? Or someone was 


GROUP OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS. 
VILLAGE WOMEN OFTEN ASK, 
“WILL OUR GIRLS LOOK LIKE 
THESE?”’ tal 


sick; what medicine should be given? Or 
we were asked to write a letter to a doctor 
or an official. Or there was a case of severe 
persecution; what should we advise? And 
so on and on. All these things come back 
to the memory at night and we ponder 
them, whether we will or no, as we eat 
our evening meal. 

After prayers with our camp we are so 
glad to close up our tent and to feel that, 


ARRIVAL AT THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE. 


for the night hours at least, we are alone— 
yet not alone, for has He not said, “TI will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee’’? 

After two or three days our camp moves 
on to another center, perhaps ten or fifteen 
miles distant. The moving day is a pleas- 
ant diversion and rest to the mind. When 
the baggage is loaded and ready to start 
we go ahead, to visit villages en route, and 
sometimes—oh, joy!—when we get to 
camp at night we find the tents at least 
partly up. What a relief! While the camp 
is in process of completion a bundle of mail 
is handed to us and the ever-present writ- 
ing folio is pulled out. But before begin- 
ning to answer the most important letters 
there are notes to the police and others 
that must be written and despatched, in- 
forming the highest official of the place that 
our camp has arrived and needs protection. 
In due time the police come and take up 
their position very near our tent, where 
they settle down for a good smoke to while 
away the time—all very restful and re- 
freshing after the day’s journey and work. 

But time is short and precious, so the 
mohullas of the village near which we are 
camped must be visited at night, after our 
dinner. We are escorted back to the tent 
by a goodly number, who are in no hurry 
to depart. It is not every day, you know, 


NATIVE PASTOR IN THE FOREGROUND 


that sahib log’s tents are pitched there, and 
the most must be made of it. 

How can we tell of all the invitations into 
zenanas of every kind, the formal calls in 
the homes of the village headmen, so often 
advisable or necessary, and their bounty 
in treating to the best milk and sweets 
available? In spite of rules and self- 
imposed prohibition, we are often at a 
loss to know to what expedient to resort 
next so as not to be considered rude and 
exclusive. 

Can anyone presume to say that we 
really Jove the dirt and squalor, the not- 
over-clean cots upon which we must sit, 
the garments all about, touching ours 
garments that were once clean but never 
will be so again), the hot, sandy stretches 
and the uncertain hours? Hardly. 

Wherein, then, lies the charm? Why 
does the burden, though heavy, seem so 
precious? Verily, it is because we know 
that they are the Shepherd’s lost sheep and 
he loves them and his heart yearns over 
them. As we toil with him, he opens our 
eyes to the beauties all along the way. He 
helps us to see that beneath all the dirt: 
and ignorance there are immortal souls to 
save, and—yes, we love them, too, and we 
cry out, in the joy that only the toiler knows, 
“Lord, if I may I’ll serve another day.” 
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xq you. Gardening forms a 
part of a good many mis- 
sion, rrtuntdal institutions but our Godhra 
chool garden is different from these in its 
"arrangements and methods of work as well 
_ as inits purpose. Ours is not primarily an 
industrial school, although we have an in- 
dustrial department. Our chief emphasis 
_ is upon elementary school work and train- 

ing teachers for the same, so that what 
gardening we do is not occupational but 
educational and recreational. 

_ Our one hundred fifty girls are within a 
compound bounded by four solid walls, 
where they live and eat, sleep and study. 
One hundred fifty girls, with all the likes 
and dislikes, passions and energy of grow- 
ing girlhood, sometimes find it hard to 
secure sufficient outlet for pent-up forces 
in the ordinary routine of school and home, 
pee especially when living in a small space. 
a Recreation and occupation for leisure hours 
1 must be provided. 

a We knew from past experience that when 
the rain came and the ground softened we 
. should again see in the girls the impulse 
_ to dig and plant in little patches here and 
o there within the compound, so there came 
is the thought, ‘“Why not utilize land lying 
idle outside the four walls, and let them dig 
to their hearts’ content?” 

We were sure that it would lessen the 
time for quarreling; it would give recrea- 


with Nature and her growth; and eventually 
it would replenish the school larder—besides 
furnishing a means for the development of 
some of the homely virtues of perseverance, 
self-control, forethought and honesty. 

The ground had not been cultivated for 
years, so during the vacation days the girls 
carried and distributed fertilizer. Then 
with the first rains we had it ploughed and 
again the girls joined forces and gathered 
out the rocks and pieces of brick. 

When the ground was ready the head 
gardener divided the field into plots ten 
feet square, and we assigned to each girl 


of which I wish to tell 


tion; it would make them better acquainted 


The head gardener arranges for irri-_ 


girl cares for her own garden. 


There has: been the greatest enthusiasm las 
from the beginning. For the first few days | 
we feared that the problem would be, not 


how to get the girls interested in the garden 


but rather, how to keep them out of it long © 


enough to do their other work. Of course 


now that the plants are growing, there is — be 


no need for such constant attention, but 


there is seldom an hour, outside school, — 
study or food time, that there are not a. 


in the ‘hind ane aid es ta ae in 
which she might plant what she chose with 

the understanding that she was to care for — 

it. 
gation, raises plants in hot beds for the 
girls and is ready to give advice and instruc- 
tion regarding the care of the plots, but each 


ye ce 


number of girls in the garden, watering, — 


pulling weeds, softening the ground or in- 
vestigating to discover blossoms and fruit. 


There is good prospect of a fine crop of | 


red peppers, egg plants, corn, papaias, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, peanuts and several 


varieties of pulse, from what is already — 
growing nicely. Some have also planted | 


things to be used in connection with their 
nature lessons in school. 

Already some interesting things have 
happened, showing wherein the girls need 
the garden to help them in character build- 
ing as well as in physical development. 

Some of the girls wished to plant peanuts, 

o the head gardener got the unroasted 
uts and helped them, one evening, to plant 
them in hills. The next day the cry went 
forth that the little girls had dug up the 
nuts and eaten them. Sure enough, only 
one plot had any left in it, and that was 
| because the children did not know it had 
Micon planted. We tried again. Each dug 
her plot, planted it and then smoothed. the 
whole surface so that no hills showed. This 
time the seeds germinated without molesta- 
tion. Why? Perhaps the youngsters 
couldn’t find them; then again, perhaps 
they had learned that digging up planted 

peanuts was not the right thing to do. 

Another day two of the girls got angry 
at each other and one pulled up all the 
plants in her garden plot. The attitude of 
the other girls toward such destruction 
made her a bit ashamed of herself, and then 
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‘s the empty plot stands there as a silent 


reminder of the moment in which she 
failed to exercise self-control—even though 
one sympathetic friend donated a peanut 


plant in an attempt to help right matters. 


We often hear a complaint like this: 
“Miss Sahib, someone has taken a tomato 
plant out of my garden.” Or now that 
the cucumbers and chillies are developing: 
“Miss Sahib, there was a fine chilli on my 
bush, but someone has eaten it.” In fact, 
we do not know whether the girls will get 
any vegetables large enough to eat or not, 
for if someone else doesn’t eat the little 
vegetables for them, the gardeners eat 


Are We Pagan or Christian ? 


By Harvey Reeves Calkins, Stewardship Secretary 


HE missionary in the 
heart of heathenism must 
lay foundations, and 
foundation laying is la- 
borious work, line: upon 
line, line upon line. He 
dares take nothing for 
stone must be well and 
truly laid, for he dares not build upon a 
pagan base. But we swift-building Ameri- 
cans do not prefer such labor. We like to 
hustle the temple into finished form, and 
install the art glass quickly. Foundations, 
though tiresome to build, and more tire- 
some to examine, are no doubt very need- 
ful; but foundations can be. taken for 
granted! Is not this Christian America 
with schools and churches in every town- 
ship? and did not I join the church at the 
age-of thirteen years? .... And so it 
has come to pass that men and women in all 
our churches—and royal souls at that—have 
ever asked themselves the question that 
stands startlingly at the head of this article. 

I would write with uttermost simplicity, 
and yet such writing, on such a theme, is 
not easy. For the theme itself is difficult 
and is sure to lead us far afield. May not 
I be permitted, therefore, to leave off 
“writing” before I shall begin? Perhaps, 
in lieu of a proper “article,” one would not 
be unwilling to sit apart and listen while 
the missionary talks, as he has often talked, 
in some market town near the Jamna. 
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them themselves as soon as they 
all large enough to break off. A few da; Ss 
ago one girl pulled up her cucumber vine 
because the little green one she ate was 
bitter and she thought it would produce — 
only that kind. She was much surprised — 
when we told her that they would be sweet — 
when they were large. ie 
We learn to do by doing, and I am sure © 
that out of our Godhra school garden there ~ 
will come, not only fruits for the table, but 
fruits of character that will adorn the lives 
of our girls. At any rate, the pleasure they 
are getting out of it pays for the little 
effort it has taken to start it. : 


Note well, it is the Jamna—not the Charles, 
nor the Hudson, nor the Ohio—and the 
talk is bound to be mostly “pagan.” If 
familiar things are spoken, and one is able 
to recognize their pagan source, one may 
then be resolute to challenge the brooding 
shadow of paganism at our own hearth- 
stones, and, perhaps, drive back the grim 
spectre of paganism at the door of every 
church. And the spectre is called by a very 
pleasant name. It is Property. 
* * * * 
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“Good evening, my friend, is your busi- 
ness prospering?” 

“Yes, Ram be praised! Many rich 
people of the city buy grain from me. I 
scarce can fill my bins but they are empty 
again.” 

“The farmers also are rejoicing; surely 
the rains are seasonable this year. The 
very beggars by the roadside are smiling.” 

“Han, Sahib, no doubt you have heard 
our proverb— 

‘Allin the season when the rains come down, 
Then in every house the fry-pan fizzes 
on!’ 9 


“T am glad that you are contented, and 
I certainly rejoice with you. I can also 
understand why the village people call you 
‘Ganga Dass the Wise,’ for I am sure you 
are well versed in the Hindu religion. 
Would you mind, therefore, if I ask you 
a very simple question?” 


'  &This? 


ea ee apart 
e. cr am’ only one Dass why 
erchant. Ram is wise. 


— ‘Do but your work, 
seri Praise only Ram.’ °» 
Very: well, I will ask the question, al- 
- though you may think it is a very foolish 
_ one: ‘What is that in thine hand?” 

. Why, this is my brass money- 
box; it contains the proceeds from the 


grain that I have sold to-day.” 


“Ts it your money-box?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Whose money does it contain?” 

“Tt contains my money, to be sure! I 

-am an honest man. I did not steal these 
rupees.” 

“But you said just now that this money 
is the price of the grain that you have sold.” 

“Ves, that is true.” 

“Very good; then tell me, whose grain 
have you been selling? And whose grain 
is this still heaped up in your bins?” 

“Are you from the Police Department? 
And are you seeking to cast suspicion upon 
an honorable merchant?” 

“Certainly not, Ganga Dass; I am ask- 
ing you a simple question of religion.”’ 

“Religion! I do not understand how 
money and grain can have anything to do 
with religion. Of course I give alms to the 
poor, and all the district knows that I gave 
the money to repair our village temple. Is 
that what you mean?” 

“No, that is not what I mean at all. I 
am not talking of alms but of ownership. 
Who ‘owns’ the grain that you buy and sell 
in the market place?”’ 

“What a very strange question! But I 
will answer you, for I believe you are my 
friend and are not seeking to injure my 
trade.’ 

“Certainly, Ganga Dass, I am your 
friend.” 

“Very well; the answer to your question 
is so simple that it makes me ashamed 
to mention it. Any schoolboy could tell 
you that the grain first belonged to the 
farmer who cultivated the soil and gathered 
in the crop; but when I purchased the grain 
for a certain price, then I myself became 
the owner. Part of it I have already sold 
to my customers, but the balance that re- 
mains is mine, my very own. Is not this 

- perfectly plain?” 


as But, lene rene Dass, ‘eke 


did you not just now give praise to Ra 
because of your business prosperity?” aay. 

“Certainly, for I am a good Hindu; I~ 
often speak that name with reverence and — 
worship. Ram alone is truth.” . 

“Then, if Ram is worshiped, surely hes 
must be the owner of the grain that you 
are selling, and of the money in yours 
hands.” 

“O Sahib, that cannot be true! Sir Ram 
was a mighty hero, a wonderful avatér; but 
he has no need of grain or money.” 

“T am not speaking of his need, but of 
his dominion. Is Ram not worshiped? 
Is he not therefore divine? 
power over the earth, to send sunshine and 
rain, and does he not cause the grain to 
grow and ripen in the fields? Surely, 
then, the grain belongs to him, for without 
him it could not now lie. heaped up in your 
bins.” 

“All this is no doubt true, Sahib, and yet 
you do not seem to understand the Hindu 
religion. Siri Ram does not own this grain 
at all. Our pandit would be amused if he 
heard you talk such foolishness!” 

“Pardon my mistake, friend Ganga Dass, 
and please explain to me the Hindu re- 
ligion; for I do not wish to appear foolish 
in your eyes. Tell me why Hindu people 
worship Ram. Do you not believe that he 
is divine?” 

“OQ yes, Ram avatdr is divine, just as 
everybody and everything is divine; but 
that is not the reason why we worship him. 
There is a soul in every object in the world. 
Therefore Hindu people desire to worship 
anything or any person that is unusual, or 
wonderful, or terrible, like a strangely 
shaped stone or tree, or like a very beauti- 
ful child, or a terrible and misshapen 
dwarf; for these are special and remarkable 
appearances of that one divine soul that 
fills the whole world. 

“But, friend Ganga Dass, if that is the 
case, then I can see no reason why a Hindu 
might not worship Buddha, or Christ, or 
Mohammed, or the fierce Akbar,—or even 
the devil!” 

“That is very true, Sahib, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, many Hindus do worship them. 
The Hindu religion is the most wonderful 
religion in the world! It is suited to the 
wise and the ignorant, the good and the 
evil, the rajah and the beggar. Anyone 
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India is the land of the Hindus. 


ne a ‘Hindu! Christians ana. re 


indus, and this indeed is their duty, for 
Tf all the 


ie people will give honor to the Brahmans, if 
they will observe the rules of their own 

caste and will not seek to influence the 
_ people of other castes, they can believe any- 
- thing they want and worship any god they 
please! That is what I call religious liberty.” 
“Surely, friend Ganga Dass, your words 
are very interesting. But is there no 
supreme and eternal God whom all Hindus 
worship, one almighty Creator whose 
Name is above every name?” 

“Ves, indeed, Sahib, and that is the very 
heart of our religion! We Hindus know full 
well that Brahm is the soul (atma) or 
essence (zat)* of all things. This divine 
soul pervades and fills the whole world and 
everything that is in the world—earth and 
air and water, fields and trees, fish and 
fowl, man and beast. Therefore we rec- 
ognize that God, that is, the changeless 
Brahm, is always with us, indeed is always 
within us, for Brahm is the very soul of our 
soul. And this same eternal soul of the uni- 
verse is present in the chair upon which I 
am sitting, and in the weights with which 
I measure out my grain. For Brahm is 
everywhere! Ram no doubt is truth, but 
Brahm only is unchanging truth; all else is 
an illusion—stones and trees, mists and 
darkness, pain and sickness, indeed the 
very universe itself; for this world has 
fallen under the power of Maya, illusion; 
Brahm alone is reality. As yarn is to cloth, 
as milk is to curds, as clay is to a jar, as 
gold is to a bracelet, so is the changeless 
and eternal Brahm to every person and to 
every object in the universe.” 

“Thank you, friend Ganga Dass. The 
Hindu religion seems difficult to under- 
stand, but you have made it very plain to 
me. I have one more question: Is the 
changeless and eternal Brahm a person? Is 
Brahm intelligent? In other words, can 
this wonderful and mysterious soul of the 
universe do anything, and does it know 
anything? Does it become the ‘soul’ of a 
cow, or of a man, or of a chair, or of a 
tree, because it wills to become so? Or is 
it like the mist of the morning, without 
any power to control itself?” 


*“Zat'’ is the common Hindustani word for Caste, an 
illuminating side-light. 


yeeenists and Parsis could easily become _ “asked, a very strange bee ye pike 
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“Yes, friend Ganga Dass, that ee 
is the very milk of the cocoanut! How Gis 
you answer it?”’ 


“Indeed, I do not know, Sahib, and pork ES 


question troubles me. 


Brahm cannot be a living person with de- 


sire and will to do anything. The change- ; 


less Brahm remains ever dim and indis- 
tinct, like thin smoke among the rafters, 
forever pervading and filling the universe, 
and yet forever unconscious and vanish- 
ing away. Out of the depths of it we came 
into this life; into its depths we shall sink 
forever. As Brahm is, so we shall be, for 
Brahm is very soul of our soul.” 

“Thank you, my friend. What you say 
sounds very familiar to me, for many 
people in the world have had thoughts like 
this. I remember that, when I was a little 
boy, I used to lie in the grass and wonder 
where I came from. I would look up into the 
sky and dream of something, thinner than 
air, that stretched out beyond the stars. 
But it was all childish, vague and indis- 
tinct, like the wavering shadow of the nim 
tree there beside the well.” 

“Yes, Sahib, that is what our pandit 
says. Our souls are like a shadowy mist, 
and religion, which feeds the soul, must 
itself be shadowy and dim. Did not I say 
our religion is just fitted to the soul? It 
is indeed wonderful to be a Hindu!” 

“Well, Ganga Dass, I am glad we have 
had this conversation, for now I under- 
stand your answer to my first question, 
when I asked, ‘What is that in thine 
hand?’ ” 

“I do not understand, Sahib; please 
explain your meaning.” 

“T will do so, gladly; but first, I would 
have you answer one more question. You 
are a merchant and have much property. 
Tell me this: What is property?” 

“That is easily answered, for property is 
all about us in the market place—wheat, 
barley, oxen, merchandise, money; all of 
this is property.” 

“Very true, Ganga Dass; but are valuable 
things such as you have named always 
property?” 

“Certainly they are; why not?” 


“No, my friend, right here you are mis- 


taken, and the mistake is a common one. 


But I am sure our ~ 
-pandit would answer that the eternal 
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These valuable things may be property, 
_ but always on one condition—they must be 
under the dominion or control of some liv- 
ing and intelligent person. If there is no 
person, there can be no property.” 

“T do not understand you, Sahib. Here 
is a gold ring, yonder is grain heaped in 
the bins; are these not property? I do not 
understand what you mean when you say, 
‘If there is no person there can be no 
property.’ ”’ 

“That is because you have not thought 
about it, Ganga Dass. But it is very easy 
to understand. For instance, rich veins of 
gold still lie buried beneath the surface of 
the earth. It is pure gold, just as desirable 
and just as beautiful as gold that has been 
beaten into a king’s goblet; and yet it is 
not ‘property’—that is, it is not under the 
control or dominion of anyone, but lies 
hidden in the silent earth. When some 
person shall discover it and take rightful 
possession of it, the gold will then become 
‘property.’ In the same way, wild barley 
may be growing in deserted places, far 
from any human habitation. Is it not 
valuable grain? Most surely; it is just as 
good for grinding into flour as that heap 
of barley yonder near the door, but it is 
not ‘property’ at all. Why? Because no 
person knows about it. It is growing wild 
in the jungle, and there is no person to lay 
hold of it and say, ‘It is mine.’ Do you 
not see, Ganga Dass, that property must 
always mean a person?” 

“Surely, Sahib, this is very wonderful, 
for it is certainly true; and yet I never 
thought of it before.” 

“Ves, my friend, we are now talking of 
living persons, and life is always wonderful. 
Do you not now recognize the meaning of 
my first question, ‘What is that in thine 
hand?’ I was speaking of property.” 

“T think I understand you, Sahib, but 
please make your meaning very plain to 
me, for my mind seems confused.”’ 

“T do not wish to confuse you, Ganga 
Dass, but to help you. Do you not rec- 
ognize this wonderful truth about prop- 
erty, that is, about ‘owning things’? When- 
ever you think of property, you are always 
thinking of a living person. The evening 
breeze cannot ‘own’ anything; vapor, 
clouds, and starlight could never say, “This 
wheat is mine.’ Is this not plain to you?” 

“Ves, Sahib.” 
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“Very well; the changeless Brahm is not 
a person with will and purpose; Brahm 
cannot do anything; therefore the change- 
less Brahm cannot ‘own’ anything. If 
there is no personal and living God, with 
power and dominion over the world, then 
human beings themselves are the only per- 
sons who can rightfully say, ‘This wheat, 
this ox, this gold, is mine.’ ”’ 

“Ah, Sahib, by your own words, then, 
my answer to your first question was 
exactly right; for did not I say, ‘This wheat 
is mine, my very own,’ and the money, 
also? Was I not right?” 

“Ganga Dass, my friend, listen to me. 
If the Hindu religion is wholly true, if 
Brahm is the mysterious and unconscious 
soul of the universe, without will and with- 
out knowledge, then, undoubtedly, the 
property that you have rightfully acquired 
belongs to you, for there is no other person. 
But, my friend, if the changeless Brahm is 
but a dream of weary men, if God the 
Father Almighty is indeed a living God, 
King of kings and Lord of lords, then he 
hath personal dominion over the work of 
his hands. The property belongs to him, 
for ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof.’ Let us therefore count the money 
and measure the wheat with utmost care, 
for we are computing property that belongs 
to Another. To acknowledge God’s owner- 
ship is a man’s first act of worship.” 

“Your words disturb me, Sahib; I would 
have you speak further concerning this.” 

“T will talk with you, my friend, another 
day. Remember this: Property is the gate- 
way to religion. God himself hath made it 
so. Men will neglect their holy books, and 
they will forget to pray, but they will never 
forget to count their money nor to measure | 
their wheat. It is ever thus upon the 
earth, and ever shall be. Therefore before 
prayer, before almsgiving, before the read- 
ing of any sacred book, comes this simple 
yet searching question of the Lord: ‘What 
is that in thine hand?’ As I answer that 
question, I shall know the road upon which 
I am traveling—whether it be the glori- 
ous highway of the Living God, or the dim 
pathway that loses itself in mists and 
shadow. Good evening, friend Ganga 
Dass. I shall talk with you again.” 

“Good evening, Sahibji; but do not stay 
away too long, for my heart is troubled. 
Please return to me, very soon.” 


Prayer at nal 


Encircling 


The Earth 


eae HE requests we make of God interpret our 
rae character. They show us as we are. God 
reads our character in our prayers. What 
we love best, what we covet most, that gives the 
key to our hearts.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Editorial 


A General Survey 


Many matters of interest that were decided 
at the General Executive Committee Meet- 
ing could not be presented in the general 
account that has already appeared i in these 
pages. Other items have since been re- 
ceived, and it seems appropriate that 
this department should be given to a gen- 
eral survey. 

Those who have attended an Executive 
Committee Meeting know that the absorb- 
ing topic in the Foreign Department is the 
matter of appropriations. Estimates are 
sent from each foreign conference and these 
are most carefully sifted by the correspond- 
ing secretaries. At Los Angeles a chart 
was prepared showing the financial status 
of each Branch with reference to present 
work, new work and new missionaries. In 
figures that were almost dramatic—not to 
say tragic—it revealed the fact that the 
work grows much more rapidly than our 
ability to meet its demands, and that there 
is comparatively little money free to be 
appropriated to new undertakings. 

These new demands may be classified 
under four groups. (1) There is an increase 
in scholarships and salaries made necessary 
by the advanced cost of living. This con- 
dition prevails in almost every field where 
we have work, but it has been felt acutely 
of late in Japan, India and South America. 
(2) Government requirements make nec- 
essary a better equipment for our schools, 
especially in Korea, where Japanese stand- 
ards as to buildings, school supplies and 
courses of study must be met. (3) By far 
the largest demand is for new buildings. 
Over $400,000 was asked for this year, and 
only $46,000 could be appropriated. This 


forward iy eel: in lguracce We 
Union enterprises, such as the Peking } 
cal School, Ginling College, Madras [ 
versity and others, make increasing | de 
mands on the Society’s treasury. — 4 
facts need to be known by us if we are to a a 
have an intelligent idea of the reasons for ~<e 
the necessary increase in our local budgets. 
Let us now consider some fields in detail. 


India 


There are in India about 160,000,000 
women. To meet the medical needs of 
these women, at least half of whom cannot 
be treated by men physicians, there can 
be no adequate provision until a large 
number of Indian women can be trained 
for this purpose. In Ludhiana, at the 
extreme north, there is a medical college 
for women but this is not convenient for 
the women of South India. A new one is 
therefore being projected at Vellore. Dr. 
Ida Scudder, of the sixth generation of 
physicians in the famous Scudder family, 
is to have charge of this union college and 
our Society has appointed to its staff Dr. 
Belle J. Allen, who will probably start for 
India this spring. There is great need of 
financial aid for this undertaking, but our 
Society pledges only the salary of the 
missionary. 
¢ Isabella Thoburn College will celebrate 
fits jubilee anniversary in 1920 and by that 
time it is hoped that there will be sufficient 
;endowment to place the college on a sound 
financial basis. The Endowment Fund is 
poke open as a public account in the Post 
| Office Savings Bank, Lucknow. Ever 
' woman in India who has in any way been 
| helped by the college is asked to contrib- 
‘ute the price of a dress to the fund. 
days of old the people laid their garments 
down before the Master to do him honor. 
The love offering of the garment givers of 
that day and this, is one that the women of 
America may well emulate. 

Fifty scholarships at fifty dollars each 
have been recommended for distribution 
through India and Burma. These are to 
be used for young women students who are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the purpose being to train efficient 
missionary workers. Eleven of these will 
be granted this year. The Hazzard Me- 
morial, whose destruction by flood is 


s 


t immediately. © mn 2 
> Mass Movement has brought a 
number of girls and women to our 
Ay A” and missionaries by the score are 

needed at once. In the North India Con- 
__ ference nineteen are asked for immediately. 
_ There is also a need for automobiles, to 
save the time and strength of the mission- 
_-__ aries as they itinerate. This is not a plea 
_ ___ for a luxury but simply a demand of modern 
standards of efficiency. It pays to save a 
__ missionary’s time and strength. Bible 
- women, too, are needed. One district asks 
_for seventy-two and another for sixty. To 
* meet an estimate that will barely relieve 

this emergency situation, a special appro- 
_ priation of $5,000, to be taken from this 
year’s Thank-offering money, has been 


~~ made. ~Let us give a generous Thank- 
‘ offering. 
China 


Medical work is a question that is much 
to the fore in China. Seven Chinese girls 
have been graduated from the Woman’s 
= Union Medical College in Peking, two of 
y whom are now assisting in the medical work. 
Our Society is responsible for the building 
and equipment of this department of the 
union educational system of North China. 


_ The freshman class now numbers twenty- 
Bs one, and its members come from more than 
Ss half the provinces of China. While we are 
oe waiting for these girls to complete their 
i training, our hospitals at Changli and 
i Taianfu are closed for lack of physicians 


= and two others are inadequately staffed 
: and equipped. Medical work in the entire 
4 foreign field is a great problem because of 
e:. the lack of medical candidates. A special 
a fund of $5,500 to provide scholarships for 
the long and expensive medical course has 
7 been appropriated. This is to be used by 
- Student Volunteers. 
fl China shares with other Oriental coun- 
tries in the situation created by that sweep- 
ing tide in human affairs known as the 
Woman Movement. Women have awak- 
i ened to a new sense of freedom and this 
4 has created dangers. “The walls that 
- guarded the young girl are being demolished 
rapidly and the spiritual walls that can pro- 
tect her purity and peace are rising only 
slowly.” Dr. Carleton writes: “The doors 
of ignorance and custom which we have so 


issue, will be long prayed God to open, 


an en poets tale 


‘are open now, 
all open. I would go even further and say 
that there are no doors at all. They have — 
been torn down altogether and pouring 
out from these darkened homes are myriads 
of young women and girls demanding 
amusement, entertainment and knowledge. 
It is not a good thing to have homes totally = 
without doors.” It is through such colleges 
as our own at Foochow, and Ginling College 
at Nanking, that we hope to help these fy 
who are so passionately struggling for 
freedom, to find their true liberty in Jesus ie 
Christ. These “sister «colleges,” (Ginling, = am 
Madras and the one soon to be created in 
Tokyo, our own college girls are helping 
to maintain, thus sharing their high priv- 
ilege with those who have an equal right 
and a greater need. 

Reports from the Central China Confer- 
ence tell of a forward movement that has 
been planned with high hopes and great 
enthusiasm. The aim is to raise $350,000 
in China and America for advance work, 
and almost $10,000 has been pledged by 
the Central China Conference. The key 
thought of the conference sessions was 
“How to Develop the Spiritual Life of the 
Church.” The Chinese League of Inter- 
cession, with its printed pledge card, links 
its prayers to the thousands of others by 
which the whole round world is “bound by 
gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Japan 

The Tokyo Union College for Women is 
working toward organization and can re- 
ceive students as soon as the right woman 
missionary can be secured for the presi- 
dency. Eight Mission Boards are inter- 
ested in this newest of union undertakings, 
and support will be pledged on the basis 
of the number of preparatory schools from 
each that will be the natural feeders of the 
college. Our own Society has four, at 
Hakodate, Hirosaki, Nagoya and Tokyo, 
respectively. Dr. John F. Goucher and | 
Dr. Robert E. Speer both report from their 
recent tours abroad that this woman’s 
college under Christian auspices is su- 
premely necessary to the success of Chris- 
tian education in the Japanese Empire. 

So many Japanese are now living in 
Korea that one of our missionary evangel- 
ists in Japan, Miss Anna B. Slate, has been 
appointed to work among the Japanese in 


4 ; ] : 4 tian, 3 1¢ 
women g eager to meet someone pra 
_ knew their aenetlane and customs. 


sey 


an result Sof the Jubilee Bit from ‘tlie 
tate of Mrs. Francesca Nast Gamble our 
ork in Algiers will be developed and work 
1 Constantine, already started by the 
oard of Foreign Missions, will be taken 
over. This gives us a new missionary, 


_ Miss Nora Webb, and ten girls to care for. 


Personal Mention 


Dr. Rosetta Sherwood Hall of Pyeng- 
yang, Korea, has received unusual honors 
on the completion of twenty-five years of 
work in that country. Mr. Honda, the 


“city prefect, gave a formal dinner in her 


honor and she received gifts and a decora- 


A f tion medal from Presbyterians and Metho- 


dists. At the recent Industrial Exposition 
at Seoul Dr. Hall was awarded a silve 
medal for her successful work among dea 
and blind children; and she was one of 


ied thirty (and the only foreigner) to whom 


silver cups, in recognition of signal public 


services, were awarded by the gover- 
nor-general of Korea on the emperor’s 
birthday. 


Mrs. S. F. Johnson of Paci Branch 
writes:—“Not only the General Executive 
but its echoes are inspiring; we have many 
new members and several new organiza- 
tions and a demand and decision for all 
day instead of half day Branch executive 
board meetings.” 


Dr. Mary M. Cutler of Korea will spend 
a part of her furlough in getting in touch 
with the latest methods and discoveries in 


medicine, by studying at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Bishop J. W. Bashford reached San 


Francisco December 24. He will stay for 
a time in Los Angeles, Cal., where Mrs. 
Bashford is spending the winter. 


Dr. Anna Gloss was unable to return to 
Peking, China, as soon as she expected and 
may be addressed at 322 Augusta Ave., 
DeKalb, Ill. 


For Children’s Workers 
Edited by Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison 


_ SILVER ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM | 


Just as I take up my pen for this article, 
the mail brings the first response that has 
come to the request for a Little Light 


Bearer Silver Anniversary program. It is | ae 
six weeks from the time of this writing to 


the time when these words will reach your 
eyes. In the interim we hope many re- 
sponses more will be added to the first, 
which is much appreciated. Will not you’ 
who are interested in arranging for enter- 
tainments and children’s programs (and 
we have many such) please sit down at 
once and give us of your very best for this 
occasion? Either make an original plan or 
else recall the best thing you ever saw and 
adapt it to our Little Light Bearers. 
thing should be in the hands of the com- 


mittee before the last of this month of | 


February. 

If one entire program is selected, the 
prize of ten dollars will go to the writer; 
but if parts or suggestions from various 
productions should be chosen and a com- 
posite program be the result, a fair distribu- 
tion of the money will be made. We should 
like the article sent to include suggestions 
concerning decorations, processionals or 
any other sort of “doings” that would be 
attractive, as well as the platform exercises 
of speaking and singing. It should not be 
too difficult to work out. 


; VALENTINE PARTY FOR PARTNERS \ 
ie) 


_ This is valentine month, and an appr 

priate time for our missionary Cupid t 
work the senior and junior partner plan 
I would suggest that the senior partner 
unite to give their junior partners a vale 

tine party, with missionary talks an 
stories. If you wish to enlarge your num- 


ber of partners let each senior bring one 


more senior who pond be willing i be- 


Every- | 


pan 
wien» © 


ek 


; Bs 


the number should be small. 


sean janiok faites an 


3 and have a matchmaking occa- 
on. A general invitation could also be 
ven for all who wish to join the partner- 


ip 
ho are, or wish to be, partners, even though 


_ description of a party in the Frrenp for 
_ April, 1915. 

The following came from Denver. A 
child enters the room where a woman is 


reading the FRIEND and recites: 


“Mrs. Jack Horner sits in her corner 
Reading her missionary pie. 
She reads and digests but never a care 
For a partner on her heart doth lie. 


Now, Mrs. Jack Horner, come out of your 
corner. 
-You ean find, if you only will try, 
A dear little partner who surely is willing 
To share your missionary pie. 


s 


Oh, Mrs. Jack Horner, there’s many a corner, 
At home and across the sea, 
Where the girls and the boys have no mission- 
ary joys 
Let’s invite them to join you and me!” 


They also sang, to the tune ‘“Tipperary,”’ 
the following, after which they passed 
partnership cards: 


“Tt’s a long way to Asia’s millions, 
It’s a long way to go, 
But God’s love has gone before us 
To prepare the way, you know. 
So let us get together 
To work for this great cause. 
It’s a long, long way to heathen nations, 
But God’s love is there.” 


Isabella Thoburn College 
and the Floods 


HE building of the Hazzard wing of 
the Isabella Thoburn College has 
certainly proved to be a hazard, as anyone 


would see who took a tour raand the - 


grounds. We had not expected to see so 
large a building collapse like a house of 
cards, even when the rain began to come 


down i in torrents on August 30, and we heard 


of the fate of smaller houses in the city. 
The only indication we had of the approach- 
ing disaster was the heavy leakage in the 
north end of the Hazzard building, and a 


1 or who would si like to oe 


plan, but I should restrict it to those — 


Read the - 


VIEW OF THE RUINS 


rather wide crack over the archway of the 
corresponding veranda downstairs. 

On the morning of August 31, classes were 
assembled and held as usual, in spite of 
the heavy rains. The first signs of collapse 
were discovered in the kitchen when the 
chimney fell in, but we only laughed at 
this and praised the cook for giving us our 
breakfast on time in spite of it! But at 
noon a shock seemed to pass through the 
whole institution as a portion of the north 
end of the Hazzard building came down 
with a crash and in a cloud of dust. A 
general rush was made to that end of the 
building, while some daring spirits went 
to the very edge of the tottering end to 
rescue some of the students’ boxes. Even 
this incident, however, did not effectually 
cloud the spirit of fun that seemed to per- 
vade the atmosphere, and we dispersed to 
our classrooms. We had barely settled 
down to our work in the same building 
when there was a second and more awful 
crash, and down went the rest of the north 
end. Then followed pandemonium, while 
teachers and students ran out in the rain 
to get to the building and help to rescue 
the furniture. 

After we realized the extent of the dis- 
aster and the danger to the rest of the 
building we decided that it would be too 
hazardous for us to stay there any longer, 
and so we were given fifteen minutes to re- 
move from the Hazzard wing whatever of 
our effects we valued most. Teachers, 
students, servants, punkah coolies, all 
rushed to and fro, embracing bundles of 


pe Nee 2 
“apparatus, 
essions in the laboratories, class rooms, 


Mi 
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d dormitories to their fate. Consequently, 
one poor student found herself minus 
everything except a china vase! Later in 


- the afternoon, when the engineers declared 
that the building would stand till morning, 
we were able to recover most of our be- 


longings. 


The next morning the high school classes 


~_ assembled as usual, but those of the college 
had nowhere to meet, 


so groups stood 
around waiting to witness the collapse of 
the building. Those who were across in 
the schoolhouse were startled at nine 


 o’clock by a terrific crash that continued 


through several seconds. Teachers and 
pupils hurried out with pale faces and 
palpitating hearts, but all they could see 
was a dense cloud of yellow dust that en- 
veloped the ruins. When the dust had 
subsided we saw that the wide corridors all 
around the building had fallen. 

An hour later the scene was one of ex- 
citement and confusion. The portions of 
the old building adjoining the Hazzard had 
now been declared unsafe and had to be 
vacated. The remaining dormitories, 
rooms, and corridors were crowded beyond 
imagination. Beds, boxes, and furniture 
blocked the way in every direction, while 
the relentless rain continued to beat in on 
them. 

The servants deserve very honorable 
mention for the uncomplaining and cheer- 
ful assistance they gave in moving all the 
effects of the kitchen and dining room over 
to the kindergarten room in the Lois 
Parker High School. There that night we 
assembled for dinner, a sober crowd, yet 
grateful to the Providence that had kept | 
us safe. It was a fitting close to the day 
when the principal rose and read to us 
Psalm 91, 

No classes could meet till the following 
Monday, when the college, training, high 
school and kindergarten classes crowded 
into the Lois Parker High School. Since 
then we have been discussing plans for a 
new building, and ways and means of rais- 
ing the necessary funds. Some good old 
friends of Lal Bagh have already begun to 
send in their contributions, and we hope | 
the day is not far distant when the new 


building will be an accomplished fact. 


leaving many val ed y 


| world’s goods. 


' in the busy time of the year. 


A PYRABLE would I I 
after this fashion. ey 
A certain woman, desiring to visit wit ie 


her many friends and relatives, deci ed LO Be . 


ask chosen ones to spend a day with her, 


oe 
having dinner at noon in the good, old- 


fashioned way. As her friends were many — a 
her preparations were extensive, and she 
was already ordering supplies for ‘the day’s 
repast when she was surprised to receive — 
the following note from her aunt’s cousin’s- 


“My dear Theodora:—Thank you very 
kindly for your delightful invitation, but 
you remember we dined with you a year 
ago Christmas and we haven’t needed any 
food since. We expect the nourishment of 
that meal to last us all the rest of our lives. 

“Very sincerely . 
“ALMIRA TODD.” 


Absorbed in her thoughts regarding the 
strangeness of this note, Theodora was 
suddenly aware that the doorbell was ring- 
ing. Aswering its summons, she found little 
Willie Simmons on the step, gazing at her 
with an abashed and toothless grin. He 
blurted out his message:—‘‘Ma says she’d 
be glad to come if she ‘didn’ t have so many 
things to do at home; but she’s just so 
busy she can’t take time to spend the day 
and it isn’t worth her while to come just 
for dinner.” 

Willie’s message delivered, he instantly 
departed. Theodora walked back to her 
room in a dazed and indignant frame of 
mind. That Sarah Jane Simmons should 
refuse to lend her presence on this auspi- 
cious occasion! Sarah Jane, her own cousin! 
Well, there were plenty of other guests. 
She would have her party just the same. 

The telephone rang imperatively. With 
an awlul foreboding Theodora hesitatingly 
answered its strident summons with a meek 
| and placating ‘Hello!’ 

She heard the voice of her uncle Tobias. 
_Now Tobias spoke as one having authority, 
for he owned a section of good farm land 
‘and was plentifully endowed with this 
“Theodora, you must be 
crazy, a-plannin’ these carry-in’s on, right 
There’s a 
| plenty for everybody to do at home, with- 
out traipsin’ around visitin’ and gossipin’. 


sister-in-law: 


1916] 


f expostulations pre: 


“Tobias. 


me 
o the big chair and took counsel with 
Did no one wish to come to her 
ner? Should she give up the cherished 
an? No, she would go on with her prep- 
arations and offer the best of her hospitality 
_ to the few who wished to accept. Which 
she did. 

Do I need to interpret this little parable? 

If you will but read between the lines 
you will discover some of the excuses offered 
to your secretary of literature when she 
endeavors to interest you in the Branch 
Report. I know from personal experience 
that more than once she receives this reply: 
“Well, I bought one of those Reports last 

_ year, or maybe it was year before last, and 
re . really I haven’t read all of that one yet.” 
MS These are the ones, you see, who had din- 
alg ner a year ago Christmas and haven’t 
_ needed anything since. 
an Don’t you understand that the things 
Be in last year’s book are not the things of 
o this year’s record? There is development, 
. growth, change—an ever-varying story each 
year. How can we be an intelligent and 
efficient force in this line of work unless we 
know what we are doing and what the new 
conditions are? 

Picture to yourselves for a moment the 
streets of a city, late in the afternoon, when 
the evening edition of the great dailies comes 
out. Newsboys are hurrying evérywhere, 
shrilly crying their papers. Men risk their 

_ very lives for a penny evening paper, to 
read—what? A never-ending story of the 
evil men do. Does it matter that they read 
it all in the morning paper or in yesterday’s 
papers? No, indeed! They must have the 
very last edition with the ink still wet. 

Does it not shame us, as members of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, that 
we are so indifferent to the latest news in 
our stupendous undertaking? 

We believe that we should tell all the 
world that there is no other name given 
under heaven whereby men may be saved 
but the name of Jesus the Christ. As in- 
telligent beings, we should know what is 
being done to fulfill this obligation. Were 
we to set about our household tasks to-day 
with a bandage over our eyes and our hands 
securely pinioned behind our backs, we 
should accomplish little. Yet month after 


pee a 


Py yee 


‘ banged. up the 
on the hook. She sank weakly 


‘month we run eee a bled in our 1 
sionary work, our hands bound by lac 


definite knowledge, our eyes blinded by 
lack of. new and intelligent perspective. — 
80 much a 


Last year’s dinner is sufficient. 
for the Almira Todds. 

Sarah Jane Simmons was too ee even 
to come to dinner. Which is, being inter- 
preted, the excuse some of us give that be- 
cause we haven’t time to read the whole 
book we will not read any of it. 
not use even what would be of help to us 
individually. There are certain parts of 
the Branch Report which probably only 
the officers read, but there is much beside 
to which we might well give some of our 
time. 

Sarah Jane Simmons thought she just 
didn’t have the time, you know. We are 
all of us blinded as to relative values by the 
things that daily beset us. This house- 
keeping business is no easy thing and on 
some days it takes all our strength of mind 
and body and spirit to get through our 
tasks. But the Branch Report seems to 
me to be especially compiled for busy 
women. Don’t keep yours concealed under 
a stack of papers or in the bookcase. If it 
is lying conveniently at hand, you may 
pick it up at odd moments and in a few 
lines read a marvelous story or glean some 
bit of information that makes the other side 
of the world seem real and vital. 

Why should we not be informed and in- 
terested in what our missionaries are doing? 
“What I do by my agent I do myself,” we 
are told. So the missionary I help support 
is doing my work, and it behooves me to 
see how she is doing it. 

And now for Uncle Tobias! Well, Uncle 
Tobias spoke his profound conviction. 
There is plenty to do at home. Uncle 
Tobias has a large and flourishing family 
whose opinions coincide exactly with his. 
It is the shame of the Christianity of the 
twentieth century that there is plenty to 
do at home, but the fact that this is true 
does not alter the other fact, that unere 4 is 
more to do for others. 

We see vice, crime, misery and einente 
all about us, in our own so-called Christian 


yland. Multiplying it by ten or by a hun- 
‘dred times ten would give no idea of con- 
ditions of life in non-Christian lands. 
‘agencies for good are but a drop in a mighty 
‘sea of sin and wretchedness. 


The 


We will 


ad 


ething de 
front the : 
pa r missionary, ont 


ed, when our first missionary went 


Joman’ s Foreign Missionary Society do in 


are the new plans for 1916? What is her 

2 reason for being? What is the use of all 

this time and money, all these meetings and 

reports? 

_. The answer you: will find in the Branch 
Report. Last year ’s answer is in last year’s 

- book, but this year’s answer you will find 

han, this year’s book. 

CARRIE RIVES. 


oe “Student Volunteers at the 
Chicago Training School 


Rt 1 i may be of interest to readers of the 
ey FRIEND to know exactly how the can- 
didates for the foreign field in the Chicago 
Training School spend their time. Hence 
this article. 
Much attention is given, of course, to the 
regular Bible courses, to which the student 
can add at pleasure courses in Religious 
Education and Social Service. But there 
are special advantages for Volunteers as 
below: 

1. Volunteers participate in the work 
of the Volunteer Band of the school. This 
band numbers from twenty-five to thirty- 
five. 

2. They participate also in the work of 
the Christian Student Volunteer Union of 
the city, thus bringing them into helpful 
relations with a larger group of young men 
and women who are going to the foreign 
field. 

3. They attend and often conduct mis- 
sionary meetings and study classes in the 
churches of the city. This is most helpful 
“practice work.” 

4, They have rare opportunities to at- 
tend missionary institutes and conferences, 
such as are held only in a great city. 

5. They listen to missionary addresses 
given on the platform of the school by 
world leaders in missions. Among these 


well to know when our Society was — i 


and when the first Thank-offering was 


‘is hardly a oo ee one or more 
held. ‘But what did your Branch of the . 


9142 What has she done in 1915? What. 


lessons, chorus both for beginners and ad- 


aries are not vat us. 


biblical hd atssionary Khe & ae tc 
and stimulating. 

7. The musical advantages oboe 
the school are unusual—piano and orgar 


vanced students, and voice culture. 

S27 -BUt especially, Volunteers in- the 
school find helpful the courses in Missions. 
These courses are as follows:— mi 


Missionary Outlook—a general intro-— 
ductory course. 

Home and Foreign Missions—study of | < 
the fields. 

Missions in the Sunday School—a_ 
normal course. 

Special Mission Fields—seminary work, 
intensive study of selected fields. 

Comparative Religions—from the mis- 
sionary standpoint. 

Social Mission of the Church—includ- 
ing social aspects of foreign missions. _ » 


a4 


The course in Phonetics, under Professor 
A. Lewis Elmquist of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is a feature of great value for mis- 
sionary candidates. The speech soundsof 
the principal languages are taught, with 


English as a basis, as an introduction to 
the scientific and practical study of lan- 
guages. yas 

The number of young women trained at veil 


this wonderful center has now reached 2 
three hundred and twenty-five. Isabella 
Thoburn, at one time an instructor in the 
school, used to plead most earnestly that — 
no young woman should be permitted to — 
go to the foreign field without at least a 
year’s residence in a training school. But = 
even a few months is of greatest value. It 
would seem that this opinion of that great, 
wise woman is more and more coming to 
be accepted as the standard. 

Lucy RipER MEYER. 2 


“Facts are the fingers of God. To know 
the facts of modern missions is the nec- 
essary condition of intelligent interest.” — 
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to be somewhat impatient. 


fertcn) Arm of Power of the 


Jubilee Ceres 
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: A ‘s a meaner a the League of Intercessors, 


it shall be my purpose: To give time, from 
day to day, to quiet, unhurried thought 


about God and his world-wide purposes, and to 
: Beconite prayer for the progress of His Kingdom, 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” 


: 


There is one thing with which I am tempted 
It is when I hear, 
in missionary addresses, “If you can do 
nothing else, you can pray,” as if prayer 
were the easiest thing in the world. It is the 
hardest thing to do for foreign missions. It 
is much easier to read, or to give, or to go, 
than to pray. If a man begins to pray for 
foreign missions, he will find it takes spiritual 
power and energy, if his prayer is to be 
real.—W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS. 


The Touch of the Shoulder 


From Nanking, China, there has come a 
sheet of thin, bright-colored paper covered 
with Chinese characters. It is the pledge 
of intercession for the springing up of new 
life in the Church. Surely the members of 
our League of Intercessors will find joy in 
special prayer for this group of comrades 
on the other side of the world. We need 
the touch of the shoulder in the holy fellow- 
ship of common prayer just as truly as 
soldiers need comrades to right and left 
of them. Throughout Christendom there 
are many groups of those who believe in 
and practice united prayer. If we grow 
weary at times in our personal faith, 
the touch of the shoulder will cheer and 
stimulate. 


Isabella Thoburn College 


Our college at Lucknow, India, never 
opened its gates to so,many students as 
at the beginning of the present college 
year. The girls poured in from the length 
and breadth of India, and the races and 
religions that they represent vary as they 
never did before. Some of the students 


_ are Hindus, some are Mohammedans, some 


have come up through our system of Chris- 
tian schools. ‘The possibilities for. their 


“Ie 


lives,” writes one of the faculty, 


Hordes 


Isabella Thoburn College is one of our— 


strategic points; it is likewise a difficult 
point, because of the many students who 
are not only non-Christian but also in- 
tensely loyal to their inherited faiths. Mrs. 
McDowell voices the great need of the 
college in the following plea:— 


I appeal to the League of Intercessors on be- 
half of these young women. Surely it is not too 
much to ask and to keep on asking that they 
may go out from the college as children of the 
King, even Jesus Christ. Will you pray, mis- 
sionaries of India, with us at home that the 
spirit of our Master may enter in and take 
possession of these lives? He may speak to them 
through our missionaries, and not a day should 
pass when we do not ask that these Christian 
missionaries may be blessed and used for this 
great purpose. 

Our pledge says, “from day to day’ we will 
‘Dray definitely for the progress of the King- 
dom.” Here is a definite object. With all the 
earnestness that I can summon, I ask this of 
you. Pray for the missionaries and students of 
Isabella Thoburn College, “that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent,” 


The Panama Congress 


Plans for the Panama Congress have_ 


been carefully laid and a strong program is 
promised. The committee realizes, how- 
ever, that these plans must be vitalized by 
prayer. There are peculiarly delicate and 
difficult situations to be faced in Latin 
America and a special request is made for 
prayer that this congress may have “‘spirit- 
ual atmosphere and vision, and the spirit of 
sacrifice, of charity and undaunted purpose.” 
To this end “the prayer of the Christian who 
is most remote from the seat of the con- 
gress will be as effective as the prayer of 
the delegate in attendance.” The dates 
are February 10-20 inclusive. Daily prayer 
is asked at this time from every Christian, 
in a spirit of “daring faith and self-sacri- 
ficing service.”’ A Jist of special topics may 
be obtained from the Executive Secretary, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ves “are un- 
limited, if only they grow strong in the — 


‘ 
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Sights, Smells and Sounds in Canton 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells wrote, while en 
route to India:—We did have some experi- 
ences in Canton. The only well-known 
hotel charges four dollars, gold, per day. 
Of course we could not stand that, so we 
found a new Western Hotel, not quite 
completed but doing business, owned and 
operated by the Chinese. We went there 
and had the best food we have had, either 
on the boat or in any hotel, since we left 
home. But the arrangements were unique. 
The rooms are divided by board partitions 
a part of the way, and then lattice work 
up to the top. Consequently all the noise 


drifts in from the corridors and other | 
_ rooms. 


The last night we were there the 
Chinese were celebrating the birthday of 
Confucius and the Chinese guests were 
shooting firecrackers in their rooms till 


two o’clock in the morning. Now, external | 
| Pakur, India:—Perhaps it would interest 


fireworks are bad enough, but znternal ones 
are lols worse. 

The beds were English, with cloth mos- 
quito nets, warranted to keep out both 
mosquitoes and air, and Canton is a hot 
place, full of mosquitoes. There were iron 
bands, interlaced, for slats, then a solid 
board platform and then the mattress on 
top of the boards. The pillows were 
cousins to stones. 

The Chinese proprietor would have done 
anything under the sun to please us; we 
had only to suggest something and it was 
forthcoming. We suggested that the bed 
boards go and they went, at once. When 
we were having tea in our room one day one 
of the new missionaries asked me what the 
Bund was. The Chinese boy looked at us 
a moment and then said, “I go bring.” He 
was off before we could imagine what ailed 
him, and after awhile came back, triumph- 
ant, with a plate of buns and butter. 

For sights, smells and sounds, Canton 
beats anything I ever saw—I might say it 
beats all that I ever saw, put together. 


We have only to shut our eyes now, and it | 


comes back in all its horror. The city has 


m Far Coun 
m Sent tofhee with Tidings” 


| Brought by the Postman 


a million inhabitants. The streets are : r 
Ne 


| erence to a trotting horse. 


from four to eight feet wide all through the 
city, and there seems to be no cessation in 
the crowds that throng them. In sanita- 
tion, India is so far ahead of Canton that 
there is no comparison. 

They are great pork eaters and we saw, 
everywhere, roast pigs, raw pork, lard, fat, 
etc. We also saw almost everything that 
flies, walks, creeps or swims, ready to be 
sold as food. 


We rode one day in sedan chairs, seeing 
[se sights with a Chinese guide. 


For a 


good shaking up, get a sedan chair in pref- 
It will do the 
work more thoroughly. All in all, it was 


\a happy, busy time that we shall long 


remember. 


\ The Touch of Love 


/ 


Miss Marnie B. Reiley writes from 


~you to know what medical work is like on 

a compound with a boys’ boarding school 
and orphanage, a girls’ boarding school 
and orphanage, a widows’ home and an 
out-door dispensary for women. We also 
afford the only medical work possible for 
hundreds of zenana women in the surround- 
ing district. There are Indian men practi- 
tioners within forty miles of us, but there 
is no other Indian lady doctor, and a good 
Hindu would rather let his wife die than 
have her seen by a man. We have had 
opportunity to help in many such homes 
and after receiving medical help they have 
also welcomed the evangelistic workers. 

Among the three hundred Christians on 
the compound last year, two hundred fifty 
had malarial fever. Cholera claimed sev- 
eral of our Christians this year while mea- 
sles visited the “widows’ mites” at the 
widows’ home. 

The work at the dispensary is most in- 
teresting and worth while. Here we meet 
all kinds of diseases; even leprosy is not at 
all uncommon. Occasionally a man comes 


| for medicine for his cow and cannot under- 
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; and" praying for a ce 
m home, and a hospital, where 
os Jo other than minor operations, for 

these women and girls who are so well 
_ worth saving. » Miss Datta, our Indian 


) that shows how truly human they are. 
1 Indian woman who was very ignorant 


x _ wound that was long i in healing and whose 
Baealy dressing was very painful. Each day, 
ue as she dressed it, Miss Datta asked, “Does 
i. rit hurt you very much to-day?” and the 
answer always came, ‘‘No.”’ 
One day, after the usual question and 
answer, Miss Datta said, “What a story- 
teller you are! I know it hurts you, but 
you see we do it for your own good.” 
The woman looked up and in a trembling 
__-voice, with the tears of pain rolling down 
her cheeks, said, “‘No, it does not hurt me. I 
do not count it pain at all. I know your 
touch. You all touch me with the touch of 
love. You direct your probe in love. All 
pain ceases and everything is sweetened by 
a touch of love.” 
Oh, that these people may come to know 
the Saviour and his touch of love! 


Christmas Boxes for America 


Miss E. Irene Haynes writes from Pyeng- 
yang, Korea:—I was very glad to hear that 
someone was to send me the Geographic 
Magazine, but I have waited three months 
without receiving a copy. I had wished 
that someone would send me the Geo- 
graphic for the school, so the pictures 
could be pasted on sheets of paper and filed. 

I am using some, now, with my “Y. W. 
F. M.S.” Perhaps you do not know that 

_ the young women in our church have a 
- fully organized missionary society that 

-meets once a month. My secretary and I 
are translating “Around the World with 
_ Jack and Janet,” to use in the programs. 
The magazine pictures will be a very great 
help because the girls know so little about 
the world in general—or in particular, 
either. 

Did you ever hear of mission boxes 
going to America? Perhaps it is something 
old, but I never happened to hear of it. 
Anyway, this year our girls decided that it 
wasn’t just the thing” to receive presents 


ical assistant, told us of a conversa- . 


x and of a low caste, had a troublesome, deep — 


4 


\ from dvencn every year and do wthane Ae 


in return. Accordingly they commenced, 
some time ago, to make things to send 
and they brought the lot tome last week. It 
consists of dolls, dolls’ clothes, little bags, 

needle cases, watch pockets, thimbles, etc, 

all typically Korean and made entirely by 
the girls. They cut hair from their own 
heads to get the hair for the dolls. We 
sent the gifts to the societies that have 
sent boxes for the girls. They wouldn’t go 
all around but I stretched them as far as I 
could. 


The Sienyu District Woman’s Conference 


Miss Mary M. Thomas writes from 
Sienyu, China, of the conference recently held 
there:—Each session was full of interest and 
evidence of progress. More than twenty- 
five women were present from Ga-deng 
Circuit, which has sent out twenty-five 
women as workers in twenty years. 

The evening sessions were entirely in 


_ the hands of the Chinese women, and were 


devoted to the discussion of the problems 


_ they meet in the local churches. 


These 


_meetings were open to men and presented 


a sight to be remembered. The front of 
the church was filled with women, and 
Chinese women occupied the pulpit, while 
the presiding elder, pastor, teachers and 
pupils of the boys’ school and men of the 
congregation sat in the rear seats and list- 
ened. Literally, China’s women are com- 
ing to the front. 

Sunday opened with a love feast at which 
many testified. Our women realize not only 
what God has saved them from but what 
he has saved them for, and they long to be 
used for the salvation of their sisters. 

In the afternoon, four fine looking, lit- 
erary men, in their long silk coats, were 
received on probation, side by side with 
ten common laboring men—illustrating the 
coming together in Christ of all classes. 
After this one hundred women and nearly 
as many men partook of the holy commun- 
ion, thus confessing their faith, and the 
afternoon closed with a consecration serv- 
ice led by our pastor. Miss Lebeus was 
the evening speaker and led us very close 
to the Heavenly Father. 

In our hearts there echoes a song of 
thanksgiving for the privilege of working 
with God in China and for what we saw 
and heard in the woman’s conference. 


\ 


Words of © 
Encouragement 


Words of encouragement are 
coming from Branch superin- 
tendents. The efforts they are 
putting forth prove their earnestness and 
untiring faithfulness. Their letters are 
received with joy and gratitude. When I 
read one of these letters I feel as if I had 
grasped in loving fellowship the writer’s 


hand. Writing of a young people’s inter- 


dominational rally which she attended in 
New England Branch, one superintendent 
says: 

“Tt was an inspiration. These gatherings 

of young people certainly assure us of the 
growing interest of young people everywhere 
in missions. I want to tell you a few en- 
couraging things about this special Branch. 
At the midyear meeting in April, we had 
seventeen new organizations and an increase 
of one hundred sixty members. Our aim 
for the year was three hundred. I am 
earnestly praying and continually wishing 
that we may reach that aim.” 
When about to leave the city 
in which you live, do not 
think of giving up your mem- 
bership as a Standard Bearer, any more 
than you would think of giving up your 
church membership. When you change 
your residence, ask for a church letter, also 
for a transfer card from your Standard 
Bearer secretary. She will fill this out for 
you. You should hand it to the secretary 
of the Standard Bearer company of the 
church that you are to join. 

Promotion cards have been prepared for 
King’s Heralds when they are promoted to 
Standard Bearer companies, for Standard 
Bearers, when they are promoted to the 
young woman’s society, and for young 
woman’s society when promoted to the 
auxiliary. The use of these cards is very 
desirable. You may secure them from your 
Branch depot of supplies. 


Here is a story of Pundita 
Ramabai, as told by Mrs. 
Margaret Denning of India, at a General 
Executive Meeting:—Pundita Ramabai, a 
convert from Brahminism, began her won- 


Transfer and 
Promotion Cards 


Pundita Ramabai 


\ 
\\derful humanitarian work even before be- 
* 


b, 
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coming a Christian, by establishing a h 
for child widows in the city of Poona 

Later, in the days of the famine o 
1896, 97 and 798, she took in hundreds o 
famine orphans, we ourselves sending her 
seventy-six at one time. After she had 
gathered together fourteen or fifteen hun- 


dred, who were being put into temporary % oe) 
shelters, she heard of the hundreds of famine 
girls, some not even five years of age, who 
were being taken to the temples of Benares, 
there to be raised as temple girls—that 
terrible scourge of Hinduism—and she 
said, ‘“‘As a thank-offering to God, I must, ~ 

rescue those girls.” yt ? 

She could not go as a high caste Brahmin} 
woman, nor as an educated Christian} — 
woman, so she went disguised as a sweeper 
or scavenger woman, putting on the cotton 
garment of that class. Taking the little 
short-handled broom and the dirty bucket, 
she went behind the temple areas, met the 
little girls, and told them something of the 
fate awaiting them; she won their con- 
fidence and with the help of a real scavenger 
woman planned their escape. Meeting 
them at a certain well, with tickets all 
ready, she and her helpers took to safety 
and salvation about 500. 

She became ill from sleeping on the 
ground, but she denied herself a bed until 
the famine was over, in order, as she said, 
“to ‘be ready for the Master’s service.” 


Rs 


When you discuss Jubilee mat- 
ters in your meetings, always 
sing the Jubilee Hymn. There 
are six verses and it is Hymn 654 in the 
Methodist Hymn Book; it is also found on 
page 6 of the Jubilee Blue Book. If your 
society can do so, have it printed on slips 
of paper and passed around so all can sing 
every word. The slips should be collected 
at the close of each meeting and carefully 
kept for future use. 


The Jubilee 
ymn 


Program for March 
Rangoon to Hongkong 
This month we renew our journey. The 


round trip ticket should be presented and 
the slip “Rangoon to Hongkong” punched. 


inst this a com- 
ps of paper bear- 

( Piileke. slips should 
tly given ‘to ‘the girls when their 


ponse from each. 


“the | journeys of the fitst missionaries. 
2 eee. Missionaries on these journeys 


: eae The secretary should read the 
e ‘minutes of the last meeting. The treas- 
__urer and committees should report. These 
BS reports: should be corrected, if necessary, 
and accepted. Following "these reports 
_ Thank-offering material should be dis- 
tributed and discussed. Plans for a large 
_ Thank-offering should be considered, also 
3 _ special arrangements for a splendid meet- 
_ ing should be made. “A Bit of Chinese 
x History” from the junior book, pages 
118-122, should be read. The book should 
be passed around that all may see “A Fa- 
-vorite Mode of Travel in China,” and ad- 
mire the grand “Manchu Lady.” The 
review questions on page 137 should be 
_ asked by the leader and answered by those 
prepared. A carnation or a vase should be 
__ given as a reward of merit to those giving 
correct answers. Those who have read the 
required pages or have listened so care- 
fully that they remember the lesson, should 
have their trip slip punched again. All 
: will enjoy “Itinerating with Jennie Hughes 
i and Dr. Stone.” (This is a leaflet costing 
Ee: 
; 
i 


five cents.) ‘A Girl’s Beautiful Thought” 
(three cents), follows. After these leaflets 
should come the Mystery Box. To make a 
success of this exercise the FRIEND for 
February should be carefully read. 
_ Refreshments. A pretty table should be 
_ decorated in Chinese style. Little Chinese 
cups should be used for the tea and sold for 
five cents at the close of the meeting. Rice, 


__ preserved ginger, dates and figs may be 
, served. 
___ Decorations should be the flag and pen- 


nant and then, as far as convenient, use 
Chinese decorations,—paper table cover 
and napkins bearing Chinese pictures, 
_ Chinese paper lanterns and Chinese flags. 
_ Tiny Chinese fans might be used for 
Bt souvenirs. 


are punched. This plan will insure 
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Toric: —The rtd Dieta PS yells 

‘No appeal, however fervent, and no p 
Watalion, however thrilling, can ever reac. 


the actual tragedy of human facts themselves. s 


o man of honor and intelligence can — 
hear the call of the world and fail to recognize 
his obligation. And surely no such man, if — 
he has it in his power to let loose the trans- 
forming miracle of money, can Jauntily drop 
a dollar, or a thousand of them, into an ex- 
tended hand “because he takes a fancy.” 

—HARVEY REEVES CALKINS. 


Poster.—This topic gives an opportunity | 


for countless original posters. Even. those 

ho draw but little can picture a man look- 
ing at his piles of money. On one side, 
Pleasure, Luxury and Sin beckon to him, 
On the other side is God’s program and a 
world waiting to be transformed. Which 
shall win? 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Devotions —(See Study for March.) 

*Debate——Resolved: That every Chris- 
tian should be a tither. (Possible Argu- 
ments. Pro: Divine plan; cannot be set 
aside by the sincere Christian; establishes 
partnership with God; leads to steward- 
ship, which is the only salvation for the 
world; is the only way in which the Church 
can perform its mission in the world. Con: 
An old Jewish statute of no effect to-day; 
destroys personal liberty,—like prohibi- 
tion; robs the family for outsiders; “I don’t 
believe in it, anyhow.”’) 

Story —“A Profitable 
(Leaflet, two cents.) 

Our Auxiliary Pocketbook at Midyear.— 
Conducted by the treasurer. (Reports, 
discussion and plans for Thank-offering and 
Jubilee Rally services.) 

Decision of Judges of Debate. 

Mystery Box. 

References—For a brief summary and 
references see the Study for March. (Sub- 
scription price, ten cents per year, twelve 
copies to one address, thirty cents per year. 
Send all subscriptions to Miss Annie G. 
Bailey, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.) 

* This debate should be preceded | by a series of class 


studies of ‘‘A Man and His Money,’’ by Harvey Reeves 
Calkins. Certainly every debater should have studied the 


Partnership.” 


| book. Where it is not possible to have a debate, a careful 


review and study of the book may be substituted. 
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Jubilee Commissioners 


Mrs. J. F. FisHer, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. O. N. TowNnsEND, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Jubilee Advisory Council 


Mrs. W. F. McDoweE tt, 1936 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. A. W. Patten, 2019 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Mrs. F. H. SHEEts, 1930 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 


If Not, Why Not? 


In a very keen and searching letter re- 
cently addressed to Englishmen by the 
Earl of Derby, a most pertinent and 
significant query was put: 

“Does the reason you have hitherto held 
valid as one for not enlisting, hold good in 
the present crisis?”’ 

In view of the world situation to-day in 
the matter of the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom, have you, dear lady, who may 
read this, a valid reason for not having 
taken your place in the Jubilee Forward 
Movement of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society? 

Have you enlisted? 

If not—why not? 


Great Possibilities 


In no department of our work is there 
greater promise for immediate results for 
the Jubilee than in the Extension Depart- 
ment. One reason for this is that as yet 
this department is largely an unworked 
field. To-day there are, no doubt, great 
numbers of women, some of whom are 
invalids, some professional women, some 
the mothers of little children, others who 
live where there is no auxiliary of the 
“W. F. M. S.”—all of whom are unable 
to attend meetings—who would not only 
be willing but esteem it a joyous privilege 
to unite with the Society. The literature 
that they should receive from time to time 
by mail would keep alive their interest for 
the work of the extension of the Kingdom, 
and be a most welcome visitor in their 
homes. The following is a forcible illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished in this 
virgin field, when the task is undertaken 
by a woman, consecrated and in dead 
earnest. The editor quotes from a letter 
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Camp a 
Slogan: The Master's Service First 


Editor: Mrs. J. F. Fisher, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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recently received by her from the secretary 3 ae . 


of the Extension Department of the Pacific 


Branch—Miss Laura Charnock, who her- 
self walks the way of life in deep silence: 
“The Lord has greatly helped me in se- 
curing members who have been out of 
touch with our work. The class of people 
I try to reach are the business women, the 
shut-ins, the unsaved, and people in un- — 
organized churches. 
refuses me. Recently I wrote a letter to a 
stenographer, enclosing some literature. I 
did not know it, but she was a Christian 
Scientist. She immediately joined and sent 
her dollar. The lady with whom she 
boarded, also of her faith, read my letter 
and leaflets, and came to me with tears in 
her eyes, also joining. A chambermaid 
who works in a hotel joined, and then won 
her chum. Her room-mate—a Catholic— 
picked up the leaflet and read it, and she 
joined. I talked with a woman who is not 
a Christian, never even attending church, 


_ and, very much affected, she gave me her 
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name, begging me to talk with her husband 
who is not a Christian, and see if I could 
not secure his name. I did so, and he 
joined at once. It is like a new and won- 
derful story to these people who have never 
in their lives heard the missionary message. 
Many times extension bands in unorganized 
churches blossom forth into auxiliaries. I 
personally secured 160 names in only a part 
of the year just closed. I have been deaf 
for twenty-eight years, but this work is so: 
filling my life I often think I am the hap- 


piest woman in the Branch. I thought you / 


might interest other deaf people to take up ! 
the work. These members who pay are 
Jubilee members, and auxiliaries organiz- 
ing from these extension bands are Jubilee 
auxiliaries.”’ 

God bless such women as Laura Char- 
nock! Work worth while is a godsend to 
persons physically afflicted. Those who 
dwell amid the silence are often God’s 
chosen for noble service. What more beau- 
tiful than this? 

Let extension secretaries be appointed for 
auxiliary, district, conference and Branch, 


Scarcely anyone ever — 
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prom- 


Melden, Key Woman”’! 
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me Jubilee responsibility should see that 
she immediately meets ‘Mrs. Melden.”’ 
_ The individual woman is the deciding unit 

dn Jubilee success. The Jubilee secretary 
of the auxiliary is the key to the whole 
situation relative to the attitude of her own 
_ \ society toward the forward movement. In 
_ | the last analysis it is she who must generate 
_ | the Jubilee atmosphere for her own women. 
4 “Mrs. Melden, Key Woman,” who is 
_ { written up in the raciest little story you’ve 
| read for many a day, will amuse and de- 
| light you. From knowing nothing of the 
Jubilee, she Jubilee-ized herself, her house, 
her family, and her erstwhile neglected 
auxiliary. Most attractive in its yellow 
dress, this first Jubilee story, written by 


Mrs. Grace Jewett Austin of Northwestern 
Branch, may be secured at your depot of 
supplies for two cents. See how many 


~_ -women shall meet Mrs. Melden through you. 
Bas f 


Sparks From the Jubilee Forge 


_ That was a most inspiring rally at First 

Church, Seattle, just following the Los 
Angeles meeting. Three hundred people 
came on a rainy week night to hear: Mrs. 
Fisher on the Jubilee. And when the pastor, 
Dr. A. W. Leonard, a strong exponent of 
; our work, himself took in hand the enlisting 
4 of recruits, both men and women, for the 
7 ~ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, forty 
. 


‘ 
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promptly responded. 
Likewise in First Church, Cleveland, on 
. a recent Sabbath morning, Dr. E. L. 
_ _Waldorf, the pastor, addressed his con- 
j gregation, which filled the great church, 
~ on the Society and its work, and at his 
q personal call, ninety new members were 

immediately secured. 


‘e “Blizabeth Clark, 1836-1909. For fifty- 
three years wife of Rev. W. S. Harrington, 
D.D. A disciple of Christ from fifteen 
years of age to the end of life. Always and 
” everywhere devoted, efficient, beloved. Or- 
ganized in this church (First Church, 
_ Seattle) when her husband was pastor, the 
first auxiliary of the Woman’s F oreign Mis- 
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Foreign — si 


; a : id - . . , 
d now that a formal introduction has 


POR | Tas 
‘west of the Rocky Mo 
So read the editor upon ‘the rable 0 
white marble which “Elizabeth Clark’s” 


husband placed there in the walls of the | 


church she loved, to honor her. Her 
real monument—a living one—animated 
through all the ages with the Christ spirit 
wrought out in the lives of unnumbered 
women and girls, both here and beyond the 
seas, she built herself when she “organized 
the first auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society west of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


Pittsburgh’s Jubilee luncheon in Decem- 
ber was a superlative demonstration. Seven 
hundred and fifty women sat around tables 
daintily spread at the Rittenhouse. Dec- 
orations of yellow daffodils, programs of 
golden hue tied with blue, lovely music, 
and no end of enthusiasm, made the event 
notable. Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Miss 
Emma A. Fowler, and both Jubilee Com- 
missioners were speakers. 


Jubilee Organizations 


New England. Avwiliaries:—East Readfield, 8. 
King’s Heralds:—Philadelphia (Gethsemane Swedish), 


13. j 

Philadelphia. Awusxiliaries:—Springboro, 13; Clifton, 12. 

Standard Bearers:—Landsdowne, 12. 

Northwestern. Auvxiliaries:—Camden, 18; Bible Grove, 
15; Camden (Bethany Church), 7; New Lathrop, 10; 
Alpena, 10; Pleasant Valley, 14; Atwood, 6; Ladysmith, 
13; Waukarusa, 12; Tippecanoe, 10; Foster Chapel, 14; 
Elkhart (St. Paul), 11; Knightstown (Naomi Aux.), 30. 

Standard Bearers:—Moline, 10; River Falls, 10; Epworth, 
10; Marcellus, 6; Constantine, 9; Kalamazoo (Stockbridge), 
8; Rockford (Court St.), 25; Wakarusa, 7; Superior (59th 
St.), 12; Knightstown, 14; Huntington, 25; Kankakee 
(Trinity), 12. 

King's Heralds:—Bible Grove, 15; Augusta, 15; Irving 
Park, 35; Louiseville, 15; Covington, 16; Mt. Carmel, 15; 
Bayfield, 5; New Richmond, 21. 

Little Light Bearers:—Augusta, 2. 

Topeka. Auwxiliaries:—Mt. Ida, 15; Pahawton, 5; Alma, 


Standard Bearers:—Sarville, 11; Axtell, 34; Sabetha, 15; 
Oakland, 10; Wichita (Trinity), 20. 

King’s Heralds:—Cozad, 20; North Platte, 14; Corning, 
5; Sabetha, 12; Hiawatha, 20; Oakland, 25; Westphalia, 
10; Julesburg, 12. $ 

Litile Light Bearers:—Oakland, 20; Englewood, 12; 
Julesburg, 10; Topeka, 6. 

Columbia River. Ausxiliaries:—Independence, 5. 
Standard Bearers:—Thompson Falls, 12. 
King’s Heralds:—Thompson Falls, 10; Fort Townsend, 


Jubilee Members 


New England. Auwvxiliaries:—Brookline (St. Marks), 5; 
Brooklyn (Immanuel Swedish), 5; Concord (Baker Me- 
morial), 5. 

Philadelphia. Awusxiliaries:—Pittsburgh (Emory), 10; 
Meadville (First), 10; Pittsburgh (Sheridan), 5; Wilming- 
ton (Grace), 5. 

Northwestern. Ausxiliaries:—St. Francisville, 5; Owano, 
5; Alpena, 10; New Richmond, 5; Olney, 5; Shaunee Mound, 
5; Waupun, 5 j 

Topeka. Ausxiliaries:—Mt. Pleasant, 5; Corning, 5; 
Sabetha, 5; Hiawatha, 20; Denver (Trinity), 5; Denver 
(Western Swedish), 5; Wichita (St. Paul), 5; Windfield 
(Grace Church), 5. 

Columbia River. 
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Auxiliaries:—Seattle (First), 30. 


Sha systematic curriculum presentation of the 
~~ work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


ets Editor, Mrs. Ma 


Three Auspicious Events 
1. The establishment of a precedent in 


done through our Society. The Depart- 
ment of Bible and Religions of Illinois 
Wesleyan University was the first to ask 
that the plans of organization and work 


_ of the great missionary movements of the 


Church be presented by experts, the stu- 
dents being required to take notes and pass 
examinations on these as on other lectures. 

Three chapel periods were offered for 
presentation of our work before the whole 
student body and there were also inter- 
views with individuals and groups. 

2. The establishment of the Fanny Nast 
Gamble Fund for the Education of Medical 
Candidates. With loving remembrance of 
his sister’s interests, Dr. Albert J. Nast, 
as her executor, has provided an endow- 
ment of $10,000 for this purpose. 

In addition to this, two scholarships have 
been given us by the Medical School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, whose value 
is equal to the income of the same amount. 
The Universities of Syracuse and Pittsburgh 
have also given us medical scholarships. 

3. The establishment of a “Sister Col- 
lege Plan,’ which links the girls of our 
Methodist colleges here with those of our 
colleges in the Orient. 

The idea of universal sisterhood appeals 
strongly to students, and there is prospect of 
such permanent interest and contribution 
as that of Goucher for Isabella Thoburn 
College. The fact that they are taking the 
same college courses places missionary 
belief and sympathy on the basis of respect 
rather than pity.. They are helping intel- 
lectual equals rather than tossing a few 
pennies to some poor, miserable heathen 
child. Then, too, it is safer to grow en- 
thusiastic over a college than even over a 
missionary alumna. The missionary might 
marry or retire but the college remains. 

For the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society it means not only some financial 
co-operation, but much more. It furnishes 
a natural avenue of approach for our litera- 


ry Carr Curtis, Salem, Ohio ne Re hs 
Chairman of Committee, Mrs. William Boyd, Evanston, Il. 
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ture, our League of Intercessors and 
things that prepare the college woman 
assume later the million dollar respons 
bilities for foreign missions that confr 
the women of her Church. Diet seen 

Following the request of the Foreign D 
partment that we endeavor to place in our _ 
Methodist colleges the annual contribution _ 
for the new Christian College for Women 
in Madras, a visit was made to Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn., where the first 


Sister College pledges were secured. Beaver 


College, Pa., was the first to send in a con- — 
tribution. Illinois Woman’s College, at a — 
unique “India Banquet,” served an “of” 
course in the shape of dainty pledge cards— ~ 


“Of course you'll help your Sister College.” 


With the slogan, “De Pauw girls: for 


“Bed 


India girls,” three splendid resolutions are E 


being carried out:— 
That Madras College be taken as a 
Sister College in a really sisterly way. 


That the plan be presented to every girl 


in the University. 

That contributions be asked on the 
“share your spending money”’ plan. 

Already DePauw pledges amount to over 
four hundred dollars, while those of Ohio — 
Wesleyan, for our Nagasaki College, are 
more than six hundred. Northwestern, in 
sending Ruth Peterson to Isabella Thoburn 
College, this year, sends also substantial 
support. Baker University in Kansas is 
the first to take up the new Union College 
for Women in Nanking, China. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, College of 
the Pacific, Willamette University, College 
of Puget Sound and Montana Wesleyan 
University have also new interests in this 
“College of Golden Aspiration.” 

At Mt. Union College in Ohio, where 
eighty girls have a hundred dollars in 
pledges for Foochow College, at Baldwin- 
Wallace and West Virginia Wesleyan, at 
Cornell and Morningside in Iowa, there is 
the song :— 

“Foochow College, Sister College, 

We are singing, loyally singing. 
We'll stand by you, we’ll stand by you. 
Sister College, here’s to you!” 
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Deatctiary Prichione in North- 
Branch :—Because I cannot go to 
uxiliary, I am sending this message 

ch president and through her to each 
lary member. The first quarter of the 
year has gone. From every source, 
ts are encouraging. Two interests we 
st all push harder than ever before. 


¥ eae : The Jubilee 


oa ‘The Jubilee! It is so splendid! Every 
a oman can have a part in this great con- 
»ption. Every woman can advance the 
rork and enlarge her own spiritual life by 
ining the League of Intercessors. If 
very other avenue of helpfulness i is closed 
to her, this most important of all is open,— 
_ prayer for others. 

Hold all former members and _ inspire 
them to become Members of the Order of 
the Golden Harvest. 

-_ The Branch meeting at Kalamazoo, 
‘Mich., Oct. 10-12, 1916, will be a memo- 
rable "Tubilee occasion. Get ready for it 
now. 

Go out after the seven other women in 
_ your church who are not members of your 
auxiliary. They can be won by persistent, 
_ personal work. Urge Jubilee gifts and 
“annuities. Present to all of your women the 
entire Jubilee plan in the most compelling 
way. 
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Extension Department 


Br The second matter to have in hand is 
ft our Extension Department work. This is 
an unworked field in our Branch. Every 


These of the 


community,,has its shut-ins. 
This is your 


“Tnner Room’ need you. 
work! 

‘ The business young woman, who has no 
_ chance to attend auxiliary meetings, would 
welcome an opportunity to have a little 
nS part in helping young women of non- 
- Christian lands. You have an obligation 
to these business young women of the 
“Outer Room.” 

There are those kept at home by the little 
ones, the aged ones, the sick ones. How 
ie gladly they would help even a little if the 
work and its needs were taken to them. 
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Crhere are’ thode’ in dee a Somaduehine 


whose names we want to keep on our roll | 
forever, our perpetual memorial members— _ he ; 
those of the “U pper Room.” The payment | 


of thirty dollars will insure this memorial 
membership. . 

Appoint an extension secretary at your 
next meeting. Write to headquarters for 
literature and information concerning this’ 
department. 

Joan of Arc was asked the secret of the 
victories of the “White Standard.” She 
replied: “I said to it ‘Go,’ and I followed 
it myself.” Auxiliary president, study 
these suggestions. Get a vision yourself of 
what can be done in your community. Say 
to your members, ‘“These things can be 
done here. Follow me!” 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mary Do.iiver GRAHAM. 


From the Associate Secretary 


Since the rotation of Quarterlies gives us. 
the surprise of this opportunity to speak 
to our Northwestern Branch women, we 
will give up our much loved December, 
March, June and September with less 
regret. 

This is my request to each reader of the 
FrrenpD: Make your share of our gain for 
the year in January and February. If 
the 16,553 subscribers from Northwestern 
Branch should read this, and in the deter- 
mination of only one-fourth of these, this 
request should spring up and “bring forth 
fruit with patience,” we could have our 
required gain in the middle of the year. 
We must have 4,924 net gain this year. 
Shall we not do our work this winter? 

We must conserve all we gained last 
year. Let every auxiliary make it a matter 
of honor to hold every name enrolled at 
the end of 1915. Only death or removal 
from the place should deplete the roll. 
There will be a special Jubilee honor for 
all organizations that keep new names. 

Have you read the new Branch Report? 
If not, do so to-day. Examine the statis- 
tical report on page 77. Then read the asso- 
ciate secretary’s pages and see if you are 
included in the credits given under ‘‘Firstly 
to Sixthly.” Look at items on pages 237 


ag 


fail to study the blue pages. Many helpful 
hints are there given. 
Do you know about the Eatonton De- 
partment? Have you noticed the remark- 
able reports of the Pacific Branch secretary 
of this line of work? Send to headquarters 
for leaflet on the subject. Let each aux- 
iliary have some extension members to re- 
port in March. 

If each district will have ten extension 
members, we will give them a missionary 
for their very own next year. 

Cora TuLiis REED. 


From the Jubilee Supervisor 


“The Master’s Service First,” will help 
qualify for the Order of the Golden Harvest, 
before the March reports are due. If you 
did not earn the blue button last year you 
may have it as soon as you earn it this year. 
We expect to see 500 blue buttons at Branch 

-meeting when we replace them with the 
second year’s emblem. 

If we earn anything, we expect to work. 
Let us get right at it. Send in to your 
Jubilee supervisor the names of auxiliaries 
who make net gains of fives. So far this 
year we have not had so many reported as 
last year. See to it, that our Branch has 
its share of space in the FRIEND under this 
heading. 

May we not have many Comrades of the 
Larger Gifts this year? Let us make the 
Jubilee gifts ‘according as the Lord has 
prospered” rather than the minimum sum 
necessary to belong to the Order. 


From the Superintendent of Literature 


Obelisk. The honor, open to all Branches, 
of having the names of its districts on the 
Obelisk was won by a district in our own 
Branch, Albion, Mich. 

Can it win again this year? Yes, if one- 
half the auxiliaries use the Mystery Box. 

The latest. Do you know what it is? 
The Extension Department. 

What is it for? To get all the women in 
your own church interested in your society. 


Information. Send to headquarters in 
Chicago for the leaflet, “The Extension 
Department.” It is free. 


Then what? Work it. 

Anything else? Yes. Before April first 
see to it that all old subscribers to the 
FRIEND have renewed, and get a lot of new 


~ and 23 Sad Pur sar save iN Opa rol At the th 


We ought to have subscribers amo 


Branch to keep its n 

to add 1,250 this year. We 
How can we make 1t? one 

three of our members takes the I 


women of our church who are not mem 
of the Society. They would subscribe if — 
you should ask them. ; : 
Doubt it? All right. Prove it wrong by 
asking ten women; and if not one sub- 
scribes, I will say: “Your women are the a 
exception.” as Pa? 
Pennants. The ‘‘4 Fives” are the require- 
ments this year for pennants and seals. 
See Branch Report, page 185. We had a © 
fine display of pennants at Branch meeting. _ 
Over 200 were in the parade, many of them 
being decorated with seals. Will you have 
one at the meeting this fall? y 
Silver and Gold Contests. One of the best 
ways we know of to push your list of 
FRIENDS and members. Let’s make this | 
the best year yet. We can, if we will. 'g 
Mrs. R. E. CLARK. ~ 


From the Superintendent of a 
Young People ee: 

The “One Day My Missionary” planis 
working finely. The young people are to : 
have six new missionaries as a result. They 
are: Bessie Salmon, Jennie Ball, Edith 
Boggess, Marion Adams, Edith Pye and 
Clara Faner. 

Peoria District had a big rally in January, 
and Illinois Conference is preparing for a 
rousing rally in June. 

We are asking each of 600 companies to 
join the new membership committee and 
to be on the Hold-Old-Members Com- 
mittee. The Aim for the year is 14,417 
new members. 


Mrs. H. Orin Capy. 


From the Superintendent of y 
Children’s Work | ie: 

The Little Light Bearers and King’s ~ 
Heralds and their leaders have caught the 
Jubilee spirit and are marching on to vic- 
tory. Reports show a fine gain in new or- 
ganizations and we are expecting great 
things. We have promised three hundred 
life members and six hundred new Junior 
Missionary Friend subscriptions. = 
A special program for our Thank- offering | 

is being prepared. We hope it will nee to a 


_ hospital. 
addresses in Indianapolis many received a 
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; Ss ecae iis the Lucie Fr 

chool at Lahore. — 
shall try to put into the hearts and 
Ss of our boys and girls that God 


net Mrs. N. J. HARKNESS. 
. Bon the Secretary of Special Work 


The special work is progressing. Aux- 
Pek and Leagues are asking for indi- 
vidual work. One League sent fifty dollars 
this quarter, for a nurse in Dr. Stone’s 
Through Dr. Stone’s inspiring 


wonderful vision of medical work among 


- the Chinese. 


Rushville, one of the new auxiliaries of 
Indiana Conference, 
active and ten honorary members with all 
dues for the year paid the first quarter, 
with fifteen dollars as a Christmas offering. | 
This auxiliary has also taken special work. 

Another auxiliary reports that as a re- 
sult of the Gold and Silver Contest, the 
Silvers, the winning side, made their presi- 


_ dent a life member of the Woman’s Foreign 


Missionary Society. They then asked the 
defeated Golds to raise a like sum and, in 


_ place of giving a banquet as planned at 


the beginning of the contest, to use the 
money. for special work. They did even 
better. They raised twenty-five dollars 
and took a scholarship in West China. 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. ANDERSON. 


The Districts 


The thirtieth annual meeting of Decatur 
District was held at Pana, Ill., in November. 
Miss Nelle Beggs of Kiukiang, China, and 
Mrs. J. C. Nate, secretary of Illinois Con- 
ference, made helpful addresses. The dis- 


trict has made a fine start toward the Jubilee 


goal. They increased their pledges and are 


_ expecting great things. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
Moore’s Hill District, Indiana Conference, 
was held in October at Batesville, Ind. 
The district pledged $2,050 for 1916. 

A pastor’s wife tells of the work at Dur- 
bin, a country charge in Jacksonville Dis- 
trict, Illinois Conference. The occasion 
was the silver anniversary in June, of the 
organization of their auxiliary and the cele- 
bration of the twenty-five years of service 
as president of Miss Emma Kirby. She 


) the Branch. 


‘memory of her dear boy. 


“was presented with a beautiful. ue cup 


in recognition of her long years of faithful 
work in the auxiliary. 

This would not be complete unless men- 
tion were made of the death of Miss Kirby 
in October. Her last testimony was, “Jesus 
saves me now.” 

Her life was a benediction, the influence 
of which will never die. Durbin auxiliary 
is planning to take more special work as a 
memorial to Miss Kirby. 


Items 


Heartfelt sympathy is extended to Miss 
E. L. Sinclair, who mourns for her beloved 
mother, who was called to her heavenly 
home in November. 

At arecent Board meeting Mrs. McNabb, 


reports twenty-five | 2 returned missionary from China, presented 


the gold watch of her deceased son, Paul, to 
If sold, the money is to be 
, used for work in China, preferably Hinghwa. 

Mrs. McNabb will also give twenty-five 
| dollars a year to the work in China, in 
The hearts of all 
go out to Mrs. McNabb in her sorrow and 
loneliness. 

The Quarterly Review of Danville District 
for December is full of information and in- 
spiration. Their motto for the year is well 
worth passing on: 

Pray,” Plan, “Push. 

The thirty-second annual report of the 
East Japan Woman’s Conference has just 
been received. Its stories are more thrilling 
and fascinating than fiction. 


Please Take Notice 


By order of the General Executive, 
Northwestern Branch Quarterlies will ap- 
pear hereafter in the January, April, July 
and October issues of the FRIEND. 


Our Thank-Offering 


Once again we come to our season of 
Thank-offerings. Mrs. C. E. Asbury has 
written our Thank-offering leaflet and every- 
one will be charmed when it is received for 
it is most attractive and unique. 

We thank God that while other nations 
are at war, we live in “the land of the 
free and home of the brave’’; and we bring 
to him our hearts’ adoration for all our 
blessings. May we bring all the tithes into 
the storehouse, and ever be grateful that 
“in the secret of his presence there is peace, 
sweet peace.” 


Topeka Branch Quarterly 


Mrs. G. W. Isham, Editor, Kearney, Neb. 


The Jubilee 


Jubilee enthusiasm is a rising tide in 
Topeka Branch. At district conventions 
the Jubilee had right of way on programs, 
the ritual was used and many stood at the 
altar in response to the call for M. O. G. H.; 
and really, can there be a better way to 
express interest in the extension of the 
Kingdom? 

The first quarter shows gains as follows: 
Organizations:—Auxiliaries, 12; Standard 
Bearer companies, 8; King’s Herald bands, 
14; Little Light Bearer bands, 7. Jubilee 
Members:—Auxiliaries, 227; Standard Bear- 
ers, 116; King’s Heralds, 258; Little Light 
Bearers, 90. Subscriptions: —FRIEND, 126; 
Junior Friend, 74. Members of the Order of 
the Golden Harvest, 41. Gifts, $80. 

(N.B. But eight of our sixteen confer- 
ences reported.) 


Reports 


All are waiting for the report ball to start 
rolling. The auxiliary corresponding sec- 
retary is the one to start it. If she puts 
“The Master’s Service First’? she will not 
wait for the next meeting nor for the treas- 
urer’s quarterly report, but will send her 
report on schedule time. It will help all 
along the line. 


Extension Department 


Do you know that unworked mine? It 
is rich in Jubilee gold. You who find it 
hard to make M. O. G. H., try it quickly. 
Visit the shut-ins, the business women, the 
aged—anyone who finds it impossible to 
attend the auxiliary meetings. Distribute 
the literature (that’s what it is for) and se- 
cure new members. 

Work for the Jubilee and help your con- 
ference win the banner to be given the one 
that secures the greatest number of mem- 
bers for the Jubilee host. 

Send to Miss Thackara, 1303 T St., 
Lincoln, Neb., for the Jubilee Campaign 
Songs, only ten cents a dozen. Mrs. 
Fisher says,‘‘Every victorious army marches 
to music.”” Set your people marching to 
these beautiful songs. It helps. 
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Plan for a Jubilee Sunday service in your 
church, perhaps in connection with your 
Thank-offering service. 

Push, Plan, Pray! 

Mrs. JosEpH THOMPSON, 
Wichita, Kan. Jubilee Supervisor. 


Home-Going 


A white life, brief, beautiful, blossomed 
into life eternal when lovely Agnes E. Saxe 
answered the “Welcome Home” of the 
angels, December 23. Topeka Branch, New 
York Branch, and friends the world around 
will mourn that we shall see her no more 
here, but will rejoice that—suffering past— 
she is at home with her Lord. 

Miss Saxe graduated from Folts Institute 
and in 1904 went to India as a missionary 
under New York Branch. Here two years 
were spent at Muttra, with Miss McKnight. 
For health reasons she was furloughed after _ 
four years. At home she gave herself for a 
time tofieldwork. Later, broken in body, she 
came to her sister, Mrs. J. A. Stavely, under 
whose loving care she rallied. But it was 
not for long. That shelter was taken 
away. Bravely, though the sun slanted 
toward its setting, she took up her sister’s 
work. For more than a year she was 
secretary of special work, then secretary of 
literature, meanwhile ‘‘mothering”’ her sis- 
ter’s little ones. What a brave fight was 
this! 

In May the tasks were laid aside and that 
royal friend, Viola Troutman, took her to 
Colorado Springs and ministered to her with 
loving care till the day of her crowning. 
Under the sun and stars her body waits 
the resurrection beside her sister, in one of 
Topeka’s beautiful cemeteries. 

Two weeks before the end, after the read- 
ing of John 14, she said, ‘Do you think 
there will be a little house for me beside 
mother’s mansion?”’ And her friend replied, 
“Oh, there will be mansions for you and 
mother and Winnie and the sister who 
gave her life for Korea.” 

“Won't it be nice,” she smiled, “if there 
is just one mansion.’’ So to-day they are 
together—with Him. 


sible. 
year in our “over-and-above” 
Ve are needing and asking an in- 
"$5,000 in this fund this year. 
ney goes to the support of mis- 


ae J na wonderful way our young women 
; ae e responding to the call for service. In 
vit the last five years, thirty-six young women 
bar have gone to the field from Topeka Branch. 
God is calling others and next year they, 
will go. If we are to keep pace with 
his offering of life, our gifts must be largely 
a creer Will not you, members of the 
BS ince an’s Foreign Missionary Society, re- 
_ spond to this call of the Master to con- 
tribute as the Lord hath prospered you? 
-_-*Will not every auxiliary aim for, pray 
for, then go out and get a Thank-offering 
x from every member? A small amount 
might be a Thank-offering “well pleasing 
ae to the Lord”—but if he knows you could 
give a dollar and you give a dime, or ten 
dollars when you give one—then I fear the 
smaller amount will not be a “Thank- 
D  Sficring.” 
' March, April, May and June are our 
: “Thank-offering months. There will haidly 
__ be a week during these months when some 
auxiliary is not holding a Thank-offering 
service. You who are intercessors, please 
put these meetings on your special prayer 
list. And if you have not formally joined 
the League of Intercessors, the fact that 
you belong to the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society puts you on the list. 
E- Count vourblessings asAmericans. Count 
i your blessings as dwellers in this prosper- 
ous middle west. Count your blessings as 
Christian women—and “bring an offering 
3 unto the Lord.” 


Viota A. TROUTMAN. 

- ha How will you present this appeal to your 
churches? Why not select a missionary; 
study her field and its needs, present them 


vividly and ask for her support for one, 
two or three months (at $55 per month). 
Some churches may be stirred to give sup- 


port for a whole year. For individual gifts, 
4 

days and even hours may be reckoned. 
. What can a missionary do in an hour? 
The crisis for many a soul comes in that 
space of time. 
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Gas methods 


Family News 


a time. 


- Mrs. Bristol is recovering from an ater 


which has prevented her writing for this: 
Quarterly. 

Miss Winifred Spaulding returns to 
Topeka Branch for field work, probably in 
February. Her itinerary is not yet: an- 
nounced. 


Miss Walter expects to sail for Korea i inne ‘ 


March. 

The unexpected shift of Branch Quarter- 
lies which puts Topeka Branch in February, 
May, August and November is disconcert- 
ing alike to editor and contributors. To 
this is due the paucity of news from our 
workers. 

The illness of Miss Cochran in Cawnpore 
leaves heavy burdens upon Miss Jessie 
Bragg. O intercessors, pray for her that 
strength and joy may be given for every 
day. Please remember in an especial way 
also our missionaries in West China—Miss 
Householder, Miss Ellison and Miss 
Larsson. 

Miss Johanson, our new missionary from 
Sweden, reached her station, Asansol, 
Bengal, October 20. 

Miss Nelson writes from Meerut of grief 
and loss through the deaths of Mr. Beal 
and Mr. Clancy. ‘The work is simply 
overwhelming, and it takes will power just 
to let some things go.” 

Miss Frazey writes: “Yes, I got the Blue 
Book and the card for intercessors. In- 
deed I want to be a member. In fact I 
think I was before I signed the card. I 
only wish I knew better how to be an 
intercessor.” 

From Kuala Lumpur Miss Marsh writes: 
“We have $18,000 toward the new building, 
which is being begun this month. The 
estimated cost is $25,000, and as school 
closes Friday I shall spend the month so- 
liciting funds. If I cannot raise the amount 
we can build two stories and stop. That 
will be better than being in aiap sheds. 

“Not long ago I was going to one of the 
sheds when the children from another began 
screaming, and before I could reach them 
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they were all out in the yard, with pale 
faces and trembling forms. Poor dears! 
Two huge snakes had wandered into the 
schoolroom and had become frightened a 
the children and the children at them.” 


To Our Young People 


A few of you were at Branch meeting. 
We hope to see many more next year. Plan 
early to attend. You will never be able to 
estimate how much district and Branch 
meetings will help you. 

Miss Shannon, our very own missionary, 
is to work especially among young people. 
Those who know her need no urging to 
write at once to the secretary of your con- 
ference asking for dates. To those who 
have not met her we can only say she is 
so charming and inspiring that you are 
missing more than we can say if you neglect 
the opportunity. 

Miss Dora Wagner, of Hakodate, Japan, 
was assigned to the young people of South- 
west Kansas, recently. Congratulations! 

Do you answer the lovely letters your 
missionary writes? Please do. Tell her 
how much you enjoy the letters and thank 
her for doing your work over there. Better 
still—why not write birthday letters? A 
leaflet from the bureau of supplies will 
give dates. 

How many young people have won 
M. O. G. H.? Are you really in that noble 
army of volunteers? Study your Blue 
Books and work with a will. If each so- 
ciety will gain ten new members—just 
count up and see what that would mean! 
Let the Jubilee have a place on every pro- 
gram and in every business meeting this 
year. 

Yours for the Forward March, 
ADA G. HEATON. 


With the Workers 


From Oklahoma Conference Mrs. Thoburn 
writes of six district conventions held in 
November. With a single exception, all 
pledged advances in money. In Alva, and 
also in Guthrie District, but one auxiliary 
was without a delegate in the convention. 

Miss Shannon was the convention speaker 
and her addresses and talks were inspiring 
and practically helpful. District superin- 
tendents, too, aided by their presence, 
advice and uplifting addresses. Miss 
Shannon has also organized two Jubilee 
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auxiliaries and one Standard Bearer com- 


pany, and secured thirty-five members. 


A great Jubilee Rally program is planned 


for the second quarterly meeting of the 
Branch in Guthrie, Okla., April 12-13. 
Everybody come! 


Twenty auxiliaries failed to report this 


quarter. Receipts good from those report- 
ing. Two have already paid more than half 
their apportionments. 

Mrs. Fred Garland, the new secretary of 
Southwest Kansas Conference, reports suc- 
cessful district meetings. Winfield Dis- 
trict had sixty delegates and many visitors. 
Collections were taken for the rebuilding’ 
of Hazzard Memorial Building in Lucknow, 
amounting to about $60. The Jubilee Cam- 
paign is being pushed in all the districts. 
Eight life memberships in King’s Heralds 
and Little Light Bearers are reported. The 
Standard Bearers of ‘Trinity Church, 
Wichita, sent a typewriter to Miss Mildred 
Blakely for Christmas. 

In Kansas Conference (southern), Mrs. 
Beaton writes of the beautiful autumn 
days that helped to make the four district 
meetings a success. In one, every auxiliary 
in the district was represented. Attend- 
ance was good in all, interest fine, and 
$6,200 was pledged. Particular emphasis 
was placed upon the Jubilee, and inter- 
cessory prayer. The work of the year 
will show how deeply the truth is rooted. 

The results of the itineraries of Miss 
Holland and Miss Richmond are most 
gratifying. Eleven auxiliaries, 257 mem- 
bers and 112 subscriptions to the FRIEND, 
six King’s Herald bands and 93 subscrip- 
tions to the Junior Friend are reported. 
Surely God has been with us in blessing. 
Dear women of South Kansas, you have 
prayed for divine guidance; will you not 
help God to answer your prayer by doing 
your best, as he directs? 

Mrs. U. S. Brown writes from Northwest 
Kansas, of four splendid district meetings 
in which Miss Oldroyd and Miss Richmond 
were the efficient helpers. Their addresses 
left lasting impressions for good upon their 
hearers. A series of group meetings is being 
planned to reach the weaker and out-of- 
the-way auxiliaries. The co-operation of 
the auxiliaries in accepting the apportion- 
ments is most encouraging. The Jubilee 
promises large increases in organizations, 
membership and funds. 
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MISS LAWSON 


An Appreciation 


Mrs. Wittram B. THompson, or “Mary 
T.,” as she is familiarly called, has just 
completed thirty years of unusually effect- 
ive service in the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. Five years district secretary, 
ten years secretary of Des Moines Confer- 
ence, three years associate secretary, and 
now for twelve years she has been a tower 
of strength as the corresponding secretary 
of the Branch. Her ideals are of the high- 
est order and she has brought that kind of 
standard to all our activities. The con- 
fidences of the field, whether in regard to 
the missionaries or to programs, have been 
sacredly guarded. Mrs. Thompson is one 
of the strong women in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the General Executive Committee. 

One statement must be made before there 
can be a proper estimate of these years of 


- gratuitous service. There has been kept a 


parsonage home, model in its appointments, 
and the never-ending round of pastoral 
visitation has been continuously shared 
with her husband in his active ministry. 
Who can tabulate the results of a life 
thus given over to the advancement of the 
Kingdom? Inspiration, confidence and in- 
creased activity have ever followed her con- 
tact with the auxiliaries. Deep-seated in 
the heart of many a woman is the thought, 
“Tt has been a pleasure to have this worker 
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Mrs. D. B. Gardner, Editor, 761 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MISS GRIFFITHS 


in my home and that influence is not for- 
gotten.” 

What a responsibility faces every woman 
when she decides how she will use the time 
and talent entrusted to her! This gifted 
woman invested hers so that the Master 
can have his own with usury, even a hun- 
dred fold. 

Her aversion to publicity makes it nec- 
essary to send this article without her 
picture or her knowledge. 


Des Moines Branch has four missionaries 
who have finished a quarter of a century 
of work and who are still effective on the 
foreign field. 

Miss ANNE E. LAwson, the senior mis- 
sionary of the Branch, has given thirty 
years of faithful service. Her personal ap- 
pearance suggests strength, power, effect- 
iveness. These characteristics have left 
their impress upon the impoverished lives 
of thousands out in the darkness of India’s 
heathenism, where she has told the old, 
old story of One who is mighty to save and 
strong to deliver. Once when she was on 
furlough Bishop Thoburn wrote, ‘“Re- 
member, ladies, that while you keep her 
at home India is poor without her.” 

Miss Mary Bett’ Grirrirus.—For 
twenty-seven years this worker has given 
her wealth of consecrated, persuasive, 
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MISS TRIMBLE 


sympathetic personality to the woman- 
hood and girlhood of Japan. Whether in 
school or evangelistic work her one thought 
has been to introduce those around her to 
her own personal Savior. The apprecia- 
tion of her co-laborers has ever been ex- 
pressed in the highest terms. The late 
Bishop Moore once referred to her as “the 
incomparable missionary.” 

Miss Lyp1A A. TRimBLE.—To but few 
women has there come the great satisfac- 
tion of having the burning desire of the 
soul realized while yet in the midst of the 
conditions which created that burning de- 
sire. To provide for the higher education 
of the women of China has been Miss 
Trimble’s consuming passion for the twenty- 
six years of her labor among them. Her 
faith was long “‘the evidence of things not 
seen,’ but for ten years those interested 
have watched with joy a growing and suc- 
cessful educational plant named the Foo- 
chow Woman’s College. Miss Trimble was 
appointed and now is the president of the 
new institution. 


Miss FANNIE A. PeErKIns.—The unique 
character of the work of this missionary, 
who for twenty-five years has followed the 
path of her own blazing, is well known 
throughout the mission field. Her concep- 
tion was not good girls only, but girls good 
for something. Her educational plans have 
included the threefold nature, physical, 
mental, moral. If Jesus was represented 
to them as the Bread of Life, they must 


MISS PERKINS 


have good bread and know how to make it 
and bake it. This industrial plant of such 
far-reaching results is located at Than- 
daung, Burma, in Elizabeth Pearson Hall. 
ELIZABETH PEARSON. 
ONER S. Dow. 
Tithing 

There is no way so satisfactory to give 
positive information as reports. At the 
Branch Annual Meeting, in conference with 
the district secretaries, the request was 
made that they find out how many aux- 
iliaries had used the book ‘‘A Man and His 
Money.” One secretary went at it right 
away. When she sent out the blanks for 
the first quarter’s reports, she turned each 
one over and on the back wrote this: 
“What has your society done with the 
book, ‘A Man and His Money’?”’ Sixteen 
replies came. Six auxiliaries had used it as 
requested by the tithing secretary. Two 
expressed a hope that they might do so; 
five admitted frankly that they had done 
nothing; three declared they had never 
heard of the book. This is perhaps an 
average report of all the districts but let 
us have the actual figures. More than one- 
third are using the book with but one 
year’s agitation and representation. If 
the district secretaries will help on this and 
write this same question on the back of 
every blank sent out for the February re- 
ports we shall know just how much land 
there is to yet possess. 

ONER S. Dow. 
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ge Ss year. 
nments of eee Friends, 
-are as follows: (The figures 
s and Friends are for net gain.) 


: Members’ Friends Money 

A eae 35 36 $3,350 
ROA wsalisiie 's 90 36 2,700 

. A ee 50 36 2,350 
LT. 90 36 3,350 

hy oa eee 100 36 4,000 
Bieeisgs tous 60 36 6,750 

Rose mht thre, « 425 +216. $2,2500 


2 React Church, Des Moines, hopes to be 
_ able to assume Miss Eno’s salary before 
. the year is over. 
Atlantic District very much enjoyed the 
_ two weeks’ itinerary of their beloved Miss 
_ Bobenhouse after General Executive. 
ts The conference delegation at Sioux City 
_ voted to ask that our conventions be held 
_ during the last two weeks in April and the 
first week of May. 
Mrs. Martua S. BEALL. 


Towa.—As we remember how graciously 

God has been with us through the past 

__-years, we begin this new year with faith 

and courage. 
= Fifteen places had Thank-offerings of 

$100 or more last year and we are confi- 

+ dently expecting every auxiliary to make a 

special Thank-offering this second Jubilee 
year, to help meet the unparalleled needs in 
all the work, and for this reason we also 

“urge every member to join the League of 
Intercessors. 

- Our newest missionary, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Turner of Oskaloosa, and our Anna E. 
Lawson, sailed for India from San Fran- 
cisco November 6, with thirty other 
missionaries. 

; We are pleased to report an increase in 

m= tithers. 

ie One of our needs is for women who will 

__ look after the young people’s and children’s 

__work in our societies. Will you not offer 

7 to give this service for the Master? 

Mrs. Emma C. Anderson, Washington, 
Ta., is our new conference treasurer. Please 
send names of the new life members. We 

want one, at least, in every auxiliary. 

Mrs. ELLA PICHEREAU. 
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terested rand delighted those in Kansas 


ity 
and Marionville, and Miss Daisy Dean 


Wood was the life of the two in Smithton 
and Joplin. The auxiliary at Peirce City, 
Springfield District, reported every mem- 
ber present at every meeting. Three little 
life members were made and five more 
pledged. 


Two auxiliaries and one King’s Herald. 
band have been organized. Four Members 


of the Order of the Golden Harvest have 
been added to our list, making a total of 
seventeen for the conference. St. Louis 
and Poplar Bluff’Districts have sent the 
conference secretary complete auxiliary 
reports for five consecutive quarters. 

Adrian auxiliary mourns the death of 
one of its oldest and most valued members, 
Mrs. J.C. Baum. The death of Mrs. C. C. 
Adams of Kansas City, formerly president 
of Topeka Branch, takes from us a woman 
greatly beloved, who has given many beau- 
tiful years to missionary work and held 
many positions of honor. 

Our new missionary, Miss Mabel Now- 
lin, sailed for Peking November 6, wishing 
she could be two—one to go to the field 
and one to go back home until the last 
woman in the last auxiliary is a Member of 
the Order of the Golden Harvest. Her let- 
ters tell of a pleasant voyage, a happy day 
in Honolulu, and a real American Thanks- 
giving dinner in Japan. 

: JesstE M. McPHERRIN. 


Magazine Fund Acknowledgments 


THe MacazinE FUND HAS A LONG List of 
pledges and subscriptions received since the last 
report: Five from Norwich (Trinity), Conn. 
Three each from Wausau, Wis., and Pittsfield, 
Mass. Two from Wilkes-Barre, Penn. One 
each from Middletown, Del.; Cambridge (Tho- 
burn Y. W. M. 8.) and Hilhiards, O.; Trenton, 
Neb.; Piper City, Oakwood, Paris (2nd Div.), 
Grove City and Owaneco, TL; La Mesa, Cal.; 
Holyoke (Appleton Street), Worcester (Grace) 
and Lawrence, Mass.; Enid, Okla.; Norway, 
Me.; York, Penn.; Manilla, Ia.; Kirksville, Mo.; 
Mexico (Y. W.F. M. 8.), Brooklyn (Summerfield 
Auxiliary) and Newburgh, N. Y.; Manhattan, 
Kan.; Babylon and New York (Park Ave. E. L.), 
N. Y.; Philadelphia (Grace), Sharon, Beaver 
Falls and Lancaster, Pa.; Springfield (Grace), 
Mass.; Greenville and Jefferson, O.; Fairbury, 
a Canaan, N. H.; White, So. Dak.; Orono, 

; Council Blufis, ‘Ta; Royal Oak, Mich.; St. 
Nees Vt. 
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A Word With You 


THIS NUMBER OF THE FRIEND, in its Jubilee 
Campaign department and in two Quarterlies, 
specializes on the matter of the Extension De- 
partment. Fortunate indeed were those at Los 
Angeles who saw the radiant face of Miss Laura 
ah Charnock, who has done such fine work as sec- 
| retary of this department in Pacific Branch, and 
heard her tell her story. It made one realize 
anew the spiritual power of our leaflets, many of 
which are a more-than-twice-told tale to some 
of our workers. Miss Charnock herself is a 
live wire. 
Extension membership is not only a means of 
great blessing, but it will also solve the problem 
for many a woman seeking to qualify for her 
M..O. G. H. this year. There is a leaflet out- 
lining the work, and a pretty blue folding cover, 
tied with blue tape, to protect the leaflets that 
are sent to the extension members. These can 
be obtained from the supply depots. We can 
all use this plan as individuals if we desire. It 
may be necessary to brush up our own knowl- 
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meeting 


-—an ever open door, where the need of the worl 
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edge of the resources of the catalogue, and this’ 


may require some gumption. But. the possi- 
bilities in the plan are highly rewarding. 


‘hs 


HERE IS A NEW IDEA, or rather, a familiar idea 
with a new twist toit. We have Junior Partners. 
Why not Missionary Partners? In one sense, 
this partnership already exists. Many pray 
for special missionaries and send them gifts. 
One Branch has seen to it that each missionary 
has this year’s Fellowship Prayer Calendar from 
her partner at home. Now comes a desire from 
the missionaries to share with us our text-books 
and literature. Let us adopt a missionary part- 
ner and keep her supplied with the tools that we 
are using at home. We may be very sure that 
they will help her, too. This is extension work 
with a still wider application of the term. 


*k 


A LADY WHO HAS THE KNACK of advertising 
effectively has sent the following communica- 


tion to Life and Light. There is no need to point | 


a publicity moral. 
“In our June meeting we had thirty-two ladies 
taking part. One of them walks eight miles and 
another rides twelve miles, over horrid roads, 
too, Iam anxious to find a few words from a real, 
translated Koran, to use with the Turkish School 
program. You see, I have advertised in all the 
local papers that the Koran will be recited! I 
find that everybody, even the men at the clubs, 
reads these ‘ads’ of the missionary meetings. 
One man came to our evening meeting and had 
to stand most of the time, it was so crowded. 


|three and the subscriptions to sixty-two. 
_ ten women who took the paper in the first place © 


‘read it at all. 
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The local undertaker lends us his funeral 
Every meeting the hostess would be in despa 
if he did not. I only wonder what would happ 
if there should be a big funeral on our meetin 


day!” 
iY Ce 


A ROLL OF NEW TITHERS after the March pro- 
gram on “The Money Question” is a result to 
be earnestly desired. All but two of the Branches 
have special secretaries of tithing, who are push- 
ing their work with great vigor. A unique — 
article in this issue by Dr. Calkins, author of 
“A Man and His Money” and Stewardship 
Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, | 
opens the way to one that will follow, dealing 
more specifically with the subject of the tithe. 
It is worthy of the most careful reading. ae 

One of our best leaflets on the subject of tith- 
ing, “‘A Profitable Partnership,” is a part of the 
March program. Other good ones, of assistance — 
in preparing the debate called for, are ‘‘God’s 
Financial Plan,’ “How the Tenth Saved a 
Man,” “The One Proportion,” ‘Why Should 
We Tithe,” and “The Flight of Mr. Simpson” 
(juvenile). 

Since a part of the tithe would naturally be — 
devoted to missions, a new vision of stewardship 
on the part of our women would put a new face 
on our entire work in the foreign field. 
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BE SURE TO READ what the girls at Pyengyang, 
Korea, thought would be appropriate as a part 
of their Christmas celebration this year. You 
will find the story under From Far Countries. 
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A Worth While Story 


WHAT IS KNOWN IN JOURNALISM as a “story” . 
has long waited for a chance to appear in the 
Frimnp. It is an account of a Mystery Box 
contest held in the auxiliary at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio. It is so suggestive of the conditions and ° 
possibilities in other auxiliaries that the account 
is herewith presented in the words of the sender, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Linton. 

“We cannot say enough in praise of this plan. 
When we began the contest we had thirty-five 
members and ten subscribers to the Frrmenp. In | 
a year our membership increased to ninety-. 
The 
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did so from a sense of duty, and some never’ 
Others glanced through it or 
looked up an article when asked to read some- 
thing at the meetings. I have thrown away 
many a paper as fresh and clean as whenit came _ 
from the press. I wish you could see them now. 

They are literally studied to pieces! q 
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lar scholarship in India. 
Ve have one member who has belonged to 
ociety (not to this auxiliary) for thirty- 
n years, and she says that in all these years 
has never known so much about the Society 
so loved the work as since studying the 
RIEND. Some of our members have been heard 
o say that they would rather go to the mis- 
‘ lonary meeting than to anything else that they 
__ belong to. We have written cards and notes by 
the score, used the telephones and made calls, 
and I think every woman on whom we had any 
im has been asked over and over again. Our 
pastor said it was fashionable in Mingo Junction 
to belong to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
~~” Society!” . 
< This auxiliary has a missionary in India, Miss 
_ Anna Ashbrook, stationed at Naini Tal, a fact 
_ that is a great inspiration. It is working en- 
thusiastically toward the goal set for the Society 
_ In 1919, and will doubtless have an honorable 
share in our great Jubilee. 


An Efficient Auxiliary 


THE AUXILIARY OF GRAcE CuHuRcH, Winfield, 
_ Kans., has an admirable plan for raising its 
BS apportionment by which one-fourth is secured 
each quarter, thus relieving the Branch from 


__—s~paying interest on borrowed money. 
Be _ A finance committee is appointed and early 
____ in the year each member is supplied with slips 


of paper containing the apportionment, the 
____ objects of special work and the amount paid to 
each by the auxiliary. A carefully prepared list 
of names of auxiliary members accompanies each 
, slip, and when the committee member goes out 
a _ to collect the money for the first quarter she 
" talks over the apportionment and special work, 
leaves a slip if it is desired and asks for pledges. 
The qualifications of each member of the 
finance committee are considered of prime im- 
portance. A liberal measure of commonsense, 
tact, energy and a heart full of love and of faith 
~_ in God are necessary, and “‘if possible,” the one 
-_- reporting writes, “the chairman should have a 
double portion of these.’ Familiarity with the 
- needs of the work in the foreign field is also a 
great help in keeping up interest in the pledges. 
If a missionary on furlough can be secured as a 
‘speaker, especially with the co-operation of the 
pastor, hearts are touched and the money is 
more readily forthcoming. : 
_ This auxiliary last year raised $339, exceeding 
its apportionment by fourteen dollars. The 
___ plan is systematic and businesslike and warranted 
-_to bring joy to the heart of the Branch treasurer. 
Be hs It is also righteous. Delaying payments until , 
the last quarter and compelling the payment of | 
‘interest on borrowed money is not only unbusi- | 
nesslike but unrighteous. May more auxiliaries J} 
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dopt some similar financial plan! as 
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dents, though presented as fiction, have actually ‘n 


occurred in Syria, the customs depicted are 


those known only through intimate mingling 


with the life of the East, and the sayings of the 


different characters are literal translations from 


familiar Arabic speech. The stories are grouped 
under five heads: “The Way of Them That 
Dwell in Tents,’ “Springs in a Dry Land,’ 
“Glances Through the Lattice,” “EZnsigns Upon 


the Mountains” and “Where East and West — 


Meet.” 

LEADERS or Girts. By Clara Ewing Espey. New York. 
Abingdon Press, Cloth. Price, 75 cents net. ’ 
One of the significant developments of recent 

years is the rapid increase of organizations for 
girls. Those who are struggling with the prob- 
lems of leadership will find this book invaluable, 
and it will be equally interesting to teachers of 
girls’ Sunday school classes. ; 

Historic CHuRCHEs IN Mexico. By Mrs. John Wesley 
Butler. New York. Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Most Mexican churches owe their importance, 
and some even their existence, to a special 
image, mysterious painting or miraculous cross. 
Many have gathered about themselves a certain 
amount of history or of folklore and tradition. 
It is of these churches that Mrs. Butler writes 
most interestingly. Many illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 

From the Abingdon Press have been received 
three sets of books for children, each consisting 
of four volumes at 25 cents each, by Dorothy 
Donnell Calhoun. “Little Folks From Liter- 
ature” contains well-chosen selections from the 
classics. ‘Little Folks in Art” consists of re- 
productions of famous paintings with their 
stories. ‘Little Folks of the Bible” gives stories 
of well-known Bible characters, told in such a 
way as to make them seem real. 

The leading article in the January Century is 
“The Nation on Trial,’’ by Eric Fisher Wood, 
discussing the question of army reform. ‘The 
Hopes of the Hyphenated,” by George Creel, 
arraigns our government’s treatment of the 
immigrant. Walter Prichard Eaton, in “Trees,” 
celebrates the sages of the American country- 
side, in collaboration with Walter King Stone, 
and there is good fiction by Juliet Wilbor Thomp- 
kins and others. (Century Co., New York.) 

The Youth’s Companion for December 16 
gives Kate Douglas Wiggin’s exposition of ‘“The 
Spirit of Christmas” and begins a continued 
story, “The Flag,” by Homer Greene. De- 
cember 23, Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell writes in- 
terestingly and instructively of ‘The Taming of 
Animals,” and Marianne Gauss tells the story 
of ‘What Natalie Really Was,’’ December 30, 
Bishop J. W. Hamilton describes the old-time 
“Circuit Riders,” telling many stories of Peter 
Cartwright. (Perry Mason Co., Boston.) 

In Harper’s for January, Richard Le Gallienne 
writes of ‘An Adventure in Miniature,” in the 


es y is a Bostonian? ection 
en will reverberate in the hearts o 
New Englanders in parts of our land. (Har- 
ae pet and Bros., N. 


In the January Woman’ s Home Cant 

. Biceoretry Wilson tells of the work of the Federal 
Employment Bureau in obtaining work for 
thousands of men and women; there are delight- 


McClure Sholl and Parker Fillmore, and the 
aaa are full of interest. 
0., 


The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
Answers in January FRrrenp, 1916 

Dear Workers:—Do you know that Mystery Box Slips 


on this number of the Fr1END can be obtained by the first 
of the month from the publication office? These will be 


in time for your program if it is held thus early. Price, jE Reo One Supreme lesson has been. tought by 


two cents per dozen. 


What unique reason did the man give for ie 26. What did the sages teach in ae lines em 


gf Rhine off all the limbs and branches of the 
Christmas tree? 


2 2. What story tells how the Indian head 
is ~ eae to be on the penny? 


L In the United States, what proportion of 
f 4 + ig ce population are Protestant Church members? 


4. In a new auxiliary, the woman elected 
3h. corresponding secretary had no hands or arms; 
finish the story. 
2. 3 


5. To purchase the land, hundreds of graves 
must be bought; where? 


6. Who would not accept the new religion 
/ because she takes no stock in the statement that 
a fox does not eat the moon when it is eclipsed? 


é 7. What had soap to do with the catechism 
~S lesson? 


8. What is the new wonder of the age, which 
bf. multitudes in China have never seen? 


2 ] 9. It is a little rhyme that tells how old 

' Miss Ary is; give it. 

2 G. 10. Sixteen million women church members 
in the United States do not do what? 


11. An American girl living in a foreign house 

b with a leaky roof for eight years; what kind of 
D a roof did she have the next three months? 

yy 3 


12. What story contains all the letters of the 
alphabet? 

» @ 18. Only one college for women in a district 

on Sas large as the United States east of the Mis- 


sissippi; name college. 


14. The old dame declared. her brilliant 
when she answered, “Gold, frankincense and— 
jam”; give her reason. 


my 17. A wealthy woman ean oe 
‘a pouring rain ‘and got wet to 
long did she stay there? 


oi 18. What Chinese young 
M. 


how many of them for women and Rial. y 
ful stories by Katharine Holland Brown, Anna LR 
a 


pared for use in churches; showing what? 


(Crowell Pub. 9 
2:3 22. Where do the “‘penny mysteries” come i 


the bank? 


-Humphrey, an earnest worker, at Pomeroy, — 


what: is disgrace 


Ce 


A. degree at the University of I Illinois? 
19. Think of it! a million sohisclees nee 


Six dollars in one mite box; w; Med 
rich woman, or by whom? 3 


Dip x stereopticon entertainment spaitig’ 


23. While the dear old lady was thinking 
over the great need, what surprise came from 
‘* Ae 

24. What kind of a fiend was he who, havin g : 
sold his goats and cow, tried to catch his wife 
to sell her? 


e present world situation; give it. 


A Cablegram 


EeyptT, January, 1916. a 
The Obelisk had only one name last year. She is grum- a: 
bling to me. Do something to make her aeEey, 
THE SPHINX. = 
Here is the plan:—When one-half of the auxiliaries of 
a district have used the Mystery Box five times during the 


“year, that district can have its name on the Obelisk in the | 


FRIEND if it is reported to Mrs. R. E. Clark, 1716 Kenil- 
worth Ave., Chicago, Ill. District presidents and corre- 
sponding secretaries should find out, at once, whether their 
district is not already eligible to the honor. 


Entered Into Life 


“Ts not e’en death a gain to those 
Whose life to God was given? 
Gladly to earth their eyes they close, 
To open them in heaven.”’ 

Mrs. R. G. Pearce, Mrs. William Fackaaes S: 
Mrs. Thomas Douey, Rock Island, Ill. —Miss a 
Sallie Hines, Noblesville, Ind. President of 
First Church auxiliary for twenty years.—Miss 
Elma F. Hawthorne, treasurer of auxiliary at_ 
Shawnee Mound, Ind.—Northwestern Branch. 


Mrs. C. S. Chapin, a charter member a 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y—New York 
Branch. “t 


Mrs. S. A. Otis, president of auxiliary ab re 
Shenandoah, Iowa. — Des Moines Branch. iN : 


Mrs. H. S. Windsor, president, and Mrs. a 


Ohio. —Cincinnati Branch. a 


Mrs. W. 8. Hamlin, Mrs. C. K. Taylor and Be 
Mrs. M. A. Eyer, three of the most active and 
useful members of First Church a et 

Bloomsburg, Pa.—Philadelphia Branch. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


SUN 


e e 
Physical Victory! 
What does it mean to you? 

It means that every organ of your body is 
Strong—Vigorous. Free from Chronic Ailments. Your Skin is-Clear. 
Your Eyes are Bright. You are Vibrant with Animation. 

Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 

A Beautiful Figure is Educative and Refining. 

Your figure, face and grace of movement should be the most 
artistic influence in your home. Your body should be so healthy ¥@) 
and so perfect in its action that you are practi- 
cally unconscious of it. Your brain should be 


clear and alert; you should bubble over with vital- 
ity and good spirits. 


I have Reduced the Weight of 35,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

I have helped 75,000 of the most refined, intellectual women of America to regain 
health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? You are 
busy?—all the more reason for maintaining your health and figure. Can you not devote 
just a few minutes each day in the privacy of your room to scientific, practical principles 
of health arranged to fit your individual case and needs? 


What I have done speaks for what I can do and am doing daily. I cannot tell you 
what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive physicians ate my 
friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my 
work. My simple; common sense, practical, individual methods will delight you at the 


very start. 
No Drugs— No Medicine You can be SO well 
Set your health goal high. Make your 


oe pone health Byes orms to fosermine 
what vital organs are weak, out of place, or . - 
not doing their proper work. Then my exer- figure one that improves the beauty 


cises strengthen and hold them in place, be- 
cause the exercises develop and regenerate 
the nerves and muscles controlling them, pro- 
motinga circulation of good, warm blood, puri- 
fied by deep, correct-breathing. By following 
my directions, such ailments are relieved as 


Indigestion Nervousness 
Constipation Torpid Liver 
Anaemia Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Headaches 


Suffering in Pregnancy 
and many others resulting from poor circula- 
tion, weak action of vital organs, lack of resist- 
ance, etc. Most women can have better fig- 
ures and better health, with less effort and 
time than they now expend in bearing up un- 
der the burdens of their weakness. 


of any gown you wear 


Write me about yourself: Your letter will 
be personal to me and my reply will be just as 
sincere to you. Tamatmy deskfrom 8a. m. to 
5 p.m. Fully one-third of my pupilsare direct- 
ed to me by those who have been benefitted. 
Some one in your town probably knows me. 


With my setter I will send you my booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly 
and giving other health information of vital 
interest. Even if you are perfectly well, and 
your figure is all you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend by directing her attention 
to this building of health and grace through 
natural means. At least you will have helped 
me by your interest in this movement for 
greater culture, beauty and refinement in 
women. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait. You may forget it. I have had a wonderful 


experience and I shall be glad to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. X 624 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


Sq i (IKI ne 


Rand McNally & Co., has just published Miss Cocroft’s new book, ‘‘ Beauty a Duty.” 
Beautifully bound 


ADVERTISE THE JUBILEE 


By using the 
Jubilee Poster Stamps 


on your correspondence 


Expressing Balance—Ease 


For sale at all booksellers. 


MONE for yourself or for your Auxiliary can 

easily be raised by selling my patent 
patch, which instantly mends leaks in tin, granite and brass 
cooking utensils, also rubber goods, without heat, solder, 
cement or rivet. It is an article of great economy and an 
absolute necessity to every home. Write at once for free 
sample and my terms to Church and Sunday School Societies, 
or send 25 cents for full-sized package; give them a trial and 
you will never be without them. A trial order of 36 packages 
costs $5.00, your profit being $4.00. 


J. RUSSELL HOLMES 
Dept. M 
321-323 NORTH HIGH ST., 


ST ALIN EPO TR EE TI TE 
DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS. TO THE EDITORS 


Printed in blue and gold. Sig- 
nificant in design of the Jubilee 
and of the faith and work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in carrying the light of 
the Gospel into all the world. 
Price, 25 cents per hundred; 
10 cents for a sheet of 30. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
7: Order from your BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, or the 
Publication Office, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


What ee It Mean? 


Watch for Explanation on the Jubilee Page of the March FRIEND 


THE Most For YOUR MONEY |: 


In information concerning the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society will be found in the New 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE REPORT 


PRICE13, CENTS 


Order from Your Branch Depot of Supplies or the Publication Office 


For live missionary~ programs use 


the text-books and helps 


L Auxiliaries Standard Bearers King’s Heralds 
E F “A Girl's Beautiful “A Peonviter Oni Lacenin 
A O Feb. “li eae ey Your Thoughts,” 2c _ Burma,” 2c 
ineratin ennie 
FR Raa: Fae wae : , ! cx Girl’s Beautiful 
L Itinerating with Jennie Thought,” 3c 
E Hughes and Doctor Stone,” 5c “Ten Chinese Ree oe 
Mar. ‘How Native Christians “A’ Girl’s Beautiful “Our K. H. Th k 
T Give,” 2c (fa ~ ithought,:. 3c Offering” es 
S Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies or the Publication Office 


‘ 
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Send Subscriptions to the Publisher, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 4 
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A Country Trip 


By Jessie B. Marker, Seoul, Korea 


PG EBT was hard to tell which 
were the more amused, 
the missionary herself, or 
a the bands of men who 
| were making a new road 
in various places as she 
passed by. It is true 
they had never seen an American woman 
before and she surely was an object of in- 
terest to them. As they stood and gazed 
at her with eyes and mouths wide open 
she could not refrain from laughing. The 


- audacity of that was too much for them— 


such actions from a woman! They had 
heard that the American woman was dif- 
ferent from their own, but they had never 
dreamed that she could be so bold as that. 

There was an aching void somewhere 
that reminded her of the tossing up and 
down of the little steamer off the east 
coast of Korea, as for fifteen hours on the 
previous day she had been compelled to 
keep her bed and not even think of food. 
To have, in addition to that, a long ride 
across the country with no hope of dinner 
ahead (for her food box was coming slowly 
behind her, on a man’s back) was almost 
too much for human flesh to bear. 

Just as she was about to get discouraged, 
whom should she see coming along the 
road but a company of happy-faced people, 
ten /i out from the city of Kang Mung, 
her destination. They were Christians 
from that town, who had come to give her 
a hearty welcome. They all had broad 
smiles on their faces, and as they told her 
how glad they were to have her come and 
how she was the first one who had ever 
come to hold a class for their needy women, 
she forgot all about her troubles. 

They led her to their church inside the 
city, and there she found another band of 
men and women awaiting her arrival. They 
had not words enough to express their 
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sympathy for her, for they knew about, 
the rough sea; but as those dear women 
who had walked for five days over rugged 
mountain passes pitied her, she felt ashamed 
that she had given any thought to the dis- 
comfort of her own journey. 

Since she had come to them, they all set 
about making her as comfortable as they 
could. One started off to buy charcoal to 
cook her food; on hearing that she could 
eat Korean food, two of the women made 
a speedy exit to prepare that; one good 
soul hastened away and soon came in with 
two very nice mats which he put on the 
floor of her room; the preacher, knowing 
the Americans very well, thought he would 
delight her heart by telling her what ex- 
cellent drinking water they had, which he 
said came right down from the mountains 
near by. 

The missionary walked outside the 
church wall shortly after that and the 
preacher, pointing to the water in the ditch 
in front of them, said that was the drink- 
ing water he had told her_about. It was a 
rather swift-flowing stream but when, aiter 
a few days, she had seen that same preacher 


THE LITTLE CHURCH WITH FLAG UP FOR SERVICE 
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wash his face three times a day in this 
water and had seen his little boy taking a 


bath in it and all along the stream had seen» 


people washing their clothes and vegetables, 
she looked rather dubiously at the preacher 
as he assured her of its goodness. When 
he saw the look on her face he exclaimed, 
“But if you only get it early in the morning 
it is fine.” 

The missionary’s experiences in that 
place, from start to finish, were never 
lacking in interest. In her room adjoining 
the church, at almost any time of the day, 
she could see a pair of black eyes peeping 
and could hear remarks about her bed, 
her bed-net, and all the things the eyes 
could see. Perhaps what they wanted 
most was to see her eat. As it is against 
their custom to watch anyone eat, they had 
a habit of strolling past the door just about 
her meal time and casting sidewise glances, 
trying to see her when she was not looking. 
She found that by stretching a curtain 
across her door and another one across 
the room inside, she could really get away 
from the gaze of spectators, but in June 
weather one does not fancy many curtains. 


A KOREAN MARKET DAY 


o4 


She had not been in town many days 9 
when she heard that there was to be a 
market day. On market days in Korea — 


all the aunts, uncles and cousins turn out, 
and the missionary thought that, since she 


was such an object of curiosity, it would 


be too bad not to let the whole country- 
side have a “look-see.” Off to market 
she went, therefore, and experienced the 
smells of tobacco, dried fish and various 
other Korean delicatessen that were being 
bought and sold by the high-hatted, top- 
knotted Korean men. 
It happened that the people in that place 
were quite as interesting to the missionary 
as she was tothem. As she sat in the church 
on Sunday morning and watched them file 
in, there were some that especially held 
her attention. One was a poor blind man, 
who was the first one at the church. He 
was so happy to be a Christian that he ap- 
pointed himself the janitor. It was pa- 
thetic to see him as he eagerly dusted the 
benches, wound the clock and fixed the 
hands in place for the hour of service. 
Among the people who came later was 
one man who was carried in on another’s 
back. On in- 
quiry the mis- 
sionary learned 
that as a child 
he had had 
crooked ankles. 
When he was 
thirty years old 
he went to a 
Korean doctor 
to get them 
straightened, 
and from that 
time to this— 
fifteen years— 
he had never 
walked a step, 
but was one of 
the happiest- 
faced  Chris- 
tians she ever 
saw. He wasa 
Korean mer- 
chant and as 
he sat in his 
little shop win- 
dow selling his 
goods he gave 
out sunshine to 
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THE PEOPLE GATHERED THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MISSIONARY DEPARTED 


the weary passerby such as can come only 
from those who have a knowledge of the 
Christ. 

There was another man who preached 
one night and did not seem to know when 
to stop; but when the missionary learned 
that he had opened up his home, bedroom 
and all, to the school, so that the class 
could be held in the church, she felt that 
his long-winded speech could be forgiven. 

Of course the part of the congregation 
that interested her most was the women. 

They were country women, some of whom 
had come some forty, some sixty, some 140 
and some almost 300 li. It was the busy 
season at their homes, the farming time, 
but this was the first opportunity to study 
that they had ever had, so they came. 
They were not very clean. Their dresses 
were not very fashionable. Many of them 
had babies strapped on their backs. But 
they had come to study, and what did those 
things matter? 

The women studied each morning and 
visited the non-Christian homes in the 
afternoons. They visited 500 homes in 
all, selling Bibles at nearly every place. 
Many of them went back to these homes 
and brought the women to whom they had 
been preaching out to the evening services. 

The preacher did his utmost to be help- 
ful. The. missionary led the morning 
prayers in the class and he conducted the 


evening evangelistic service. The first day, 
when she went in to morning prayers, she 
said, “But Moksa, I cannot talk Korean 
before you.” He kindly told her to go on, 
but she begged to be excused, so he very 
graciously announced the hymn and led 
in prayer. Then he said that the mission- 
ary lady would now preach to them. After- 
ward, when she asked him how many mis- 
takes in the language she had made, he said 
that he was so busy praying for her that 
he did not hear any mistakes. 

It would have done anyone good to see 
how the crowd grew from night to night. 
The little preacher’s black eyes seemed to 
get brighter and brighter. He kept crowd- 
ing the people together to make room for 
all, and great was his delight when he was 
obliged to take down the curtain from the 
middle of the church and move it away 
over on the men’s side to accommodate the 
women. There were seven new believers 
that week and a greater interest mani- 
fested among all the church members in 
the place. Among both men and women 
the class was the one topic of conversation. 

All the people gathered the night before 
the missionary departed from the town and 
made her feel that the time spent there 
had not been in vain. She left them with 
a heart glad and grateful that she had been 
permitted to give a little help to the women 
of a great, neglected district. 


Graduated With Honor 


By Ethel M. Estey, Yungbyen, Korea 


EN SINCE again, after nearly 
four years. of absence, it 


4} hold our woman’s class 
Ze} in old Yungbyen. 

it was the time of gather- 
ing in the harvest the 


has been my privilege to: 


Since: 


class was not so large as it would otherwise. 


have been, but only at this date could Mrs. 
Morris of Pyengyang assist, and only so 
could I help in the Pyengyang class held 
before this one. However, one hundred 
five women studied, and from first to last 
there was evidence of.an earnest desire to 
know and follow after the Lord of whom 
they had come to believe that to know 
him aright was life eternal. 

Five of the women walked.ninety miles 
—the round trip of one hundred eighty 
miles taking them ten days—and even then 
they were too poor to.stay through the 
two weeks of study.. They could stay only 
six days. I asked them if they had re- 
ceived enough to pay them for the long, 
hard journey and they answered, “Oh, 
yes! We may never be able to study again 
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TRAVELERS ON THE LONG ROAD 
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here, but we shall never Mee ate! we i 
have learned. The long road is nothing — 
compared with the joy we have received.” 

The course covers six years, with two — 
classes a year, in the spring and fall, each | 
of two weeks’ duration. Each grade has 


three regular studies and one hour a day aa 


for lectures on some subject relating to 


their physical well-being. Singing, which — 


they dearly love and without which no 
class would be complete, is taught by our 
station musician, Mrs. Wachs. An hour 
is set apart for that alone and they certainly 
enjoy making “a joyful noise unto the 
Lord” in the midst of their studying. 

On the closing day of the class, exami- 
nations are given and these, with their 
daily grades, decide whether a woman can 
pass to the next grade, or must again take 
the same studies. Many fail and have to 
study again and again in the same grade 
before their minds have developed enough 
to go forward, but in every class there are 
those who can do the work and it is a joy 
indeed to teach them. Certificates are 
given them according to their grades, and 
these must be presented when they come 
again, before they can be assigned to their 
classes and receive their badges. 

This year there were eleven studying in 
the highest grade, seven of whom passed 
and were graduated from the course. A 
special course must be planned for them 
next year. 

How I wish you might have attended the 
graduation exercises: in the church that 
closing evening. I think Mrs. Morris and 
I both felt our hearts stirred to their very 
centers as we looked over that crowd of 
earnest women. Well we remembered the 
first time we ever tried to teach in this 
city—the crowds of sight-seers filled only 
with the desire to see the strange foreign 
creatures, and the little group of women 
who had begun to believe but who knew 
almost nothing of what the Jesus doctrine 
really meant. Now we had this large gath- 
ering of earnest Christian women, seven of 
whom had creditably passed from a course 
that even you might think difficult. 

We had quite a program arranged, one 
of the numbers being the class history, 
by Mrs. Morris. In it she traced the his- 


Be 


THESE WOMEN GIVE A TENTH OF THEIR TIME TO CHRISTIAN WORK 


tory of the class back to the first regular 
session, which she held in 1906 with very 
simple studies—the parables, the Metho- 
dist catechism and the beatitudes—and 
then described the growth of the class and 
the changes in the course as the women 
advanced year by year, until we have 
now twelve grades and thirty-six regular 
studies. Some of the women who first came 
as sightseers, in 1905, were in the congre- 
gation that evening. 

Among those receiving diplomas was 
Pyun Si, my “queenly Bible woman,” as 
a visitor once called her. Certainly she 
may well be so described, for she is tall, 
well formed, with a beautiful, earnest face, 
ever alert for some new truth. Well do I 
remember her as I saw her first in a little 
country class that I was teaching in 1908. 
An earnest woman, seeking the best things 
in the old days, she carried the same spirit 
into her new life, intensified as she came 
to love our Lord. 

And there was Sin-on, a woman hard to 
reach at first. The old ways were all she 
knew and she had no time, in her struggle 
to keep food in the mouths of her large 
family, to go after strange doctrines. She 
was faithful in her worship of the spirits 
and to what she thought was right, and 
she has. been loyal and true to the Christ 
who at last was made manifest to her. 


She also is one of our Bible women—one 
we can depend on to do gladly any work 
we may ask of her. 

And Sa-on. How glad I was to give 
into her hands at last the badge of her 
faithfulness. Sa-on, who years ago had 
studied faithfully and was bright and eager 
to learn, yet of whom we felt for a long 
time that she had only a head knowledge 
of the Jesus doctrine. Then came a dark 
time when her old, evil disposition got the 
better of her and her tongue—a little mem- 
ber but kindling a great fire—caused her 
to be disciplined from the church, and she 
went out from us in bitterness of spirit. 
She missed three classes, but at the fourth 
Mrs. Morris and I sought her out again. 
We did not know what reception we should 
meet, but as we opened the door and Sa-on 
looked up and saw us, she bowed her head 
to the floor and wept such bitter tears as 
I have seen few women weep. After a time, 
amid her sobs, she told us that she could 
not stand it any longer. She had felt that 
she must come back to church but she had 
not the courage to come alone and had 
asked God to send us to her just once 
more. 

It was a very humble Sa-on that went 
with us to the opening consecration meet- 
ing of the class that day and made her 
confession before the women. She has been 
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a changed woman from that time, with a 
heart experience that shows out through 
face and life. She is the faithful Bible 
woman on one of our most difficult cir- 
cuits and is doing splendid work. So I 
was indeed glad to give her the diploma 
at last. ‘ 

As I passed down the line I came to 
Kilsi—the “devil destroyer” of our north- 
ern work—and again I must pause for a 
word. How well I remember that Sunday 
morning in the little, old Korean church, 
when the Bible woman led Kilsi to me say- 
ing that she “wanted to believe.”’ A woman 
of the peasant class (she could not read), her 
face and hands showed the marks of her hard 
life and as I looked at her I did not think her 
face gave much promise of brilliancy. But 
again it has been true that the weak things 
confound the mighty, for none have done 
better work than this same woman, in the 
last five years. 

She set herself to learn to read, and how 
she studied! There has been nothing too 
hard, no road too long, if it but led to serv- 
ice for “the Christ who loved a poor old 
Korean woman enough to die for her.” 
With a glad heart I gave her, also, the 
badge of her study and work. 

Sin-on had given the greeting to the 
class, in which she reminded them of the 
time when all of them were heathen women 
with no hope, no knowledge, and no Christ, 
and compared this with the joys of the 
present time. Other parts of the program 
had been given and there remained only 
Pyun Si’s answer to the charge given as 


Little Widow Premi 


By Mary Kennedy Core, On Furlough From Bareilly, India 


CHAPTER I 


RERYGREMI was lying on her 
*( little rope bed beneath 
the arched verandah 
that enclosed the court. 
She was all curled up in a 
soft little ball and her 
a \ 4 eyes were shut. Her 
father and mother thought that she was 
asleep, but she was not. She was only 
listening. 


their diplomas were presented. But be- ie 
fore Pyun Si’s name could be called, Kilsi 
rose to her feet. Little cared she for pro- 
grams and the fact that she was not on ours _ ef 
for a speech—her heart was too full to 
keep quiet any longer. , a 

She turned, facing the class, and whata 
picture she gave them! She told of her 
earlier days without Christ, of the first 
glimmer of light and knowledge and then © 
of the unutterable joy as she came to 
know him and of the joy of service in — 
leading others to him. How her face 
shone, while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, as she also pleaded with the class ~ 
to be true to this Christ and all that he 
had done for Korean women. 

She had to be ‘“‘Amen-ed” long and loud, 
for she showed no disposition to stop in 
a short space of time, but finally she took . 
the audible hint and sat down. It was good 
to hear her and the expression of her heart’s 
gratitude, even though she was not so ! 
brief as might have been desired. q 

Pyun Si followed, quiet, controlled and 
dignified, but no one could hear and see c 
her without knowing that she felt deeply i 
the joy that had come to Korean women (j 
through Christ whose name was called if 
Jesus because he should save his people 
from their sins. a 

So our class of September, 1915, closed 
with thanksgiving and earnest prayer that 
the Christ life might be lived in and through 


us, reaching out to the multitude still 4 


sitting in the darkness and shadow of death, 
in this Land of the Morning Calm. j 


They were squatting in front of a little 
charcoal fire and were taking turns in , 
smoking the Augga, or big water pipe. As 
they smoked they talked, and their con- 
versation was very interesting to Premi, 
for they were talking about her marriage. 
For some days past clever little Premi had 
known that they were trying to arrange 
for this and were having some trouble in 
doing so. Her father had been rather cross 


M _ with her and had asked her a good many 
_ times why she had been born a girl. To- 
night he seemed quite worried and angry, 
and said Hira Singh was an old fly sucker; 
otherwise he would not demand so many 
rupees for Premi’s marriage with his son. 
_ “However,” he said, “he is coming. to- 
morrow for the final settlement. Let us hope 
___.that the gods will grant him a soft heart.” 
» -~—s-* Premi hoped in her heart that they 
i - would. It was rather uncomfortable being 
such a cause of expense and trouble. Feel- 
Ag ing quite ashamed of it, and wishing for 
* the hundredth time that she had been born 
c a boy, she suddenly screwed her eyes up 
tight and went to sleep. 

Early the next morning, a gorgeous 
covered wagon drawn by two large white 
oxen stopped in front of the gateway. A 
tall, dignified man with an air of great 
importance unfolded himself and got out. 

_ There was now much excitement and 
_. bustling about. Premi stayed with her 
mother in a little dark room off the veran- 
dah and peeped through a crack in the 
door. One servant brought the man much 
__. food on a big brown tray, and he squatted 
— on the floor and ate it with his fingers. 
Another servant stood at his back and kept 
the flies off his head. Still another stood 
in front of him and kept the flies off his 
food, while others just stood around with 
their arms folded and watched him eat. 
After he had eaten, Premi’s father took 
him into his room. They shut the door, 
but Premi could hear them talking. Sev- 
eral times their voices grew quite loud and 
- angry. Presently her father called her to 
come in. Hira Singh stared at her very 
hard but spoke kindly. He asked her how 
her disposition was and if she liked sweets. 
Premi smiled, dimpled, and answered 
shyly. Hira Singh then gave her four 
annas and her father very kindly said, 
“Go, girl,’ and Premi ran from the room. 
In a little while they both came out. 
They seemed the best of friends now and 
sat together under the peepul tree and 
smoked. Then Hira Singh again crawled 
behind the curtains of the ox cart and, 
amid the polite remarks of Premi’s father 
and the salaams of the servants, went 
creaking off. 
And now began wonderful days for little 
Premi. There was nothing talked of or 
thought of but the approaching marriage. 
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Premi’s father was a rich man and the 


marriage must do him credit. Beautiful 
garments of silk and plush were purchased. 
Gold and silver ornaments were showered 
upon little Premi, who thought getting 
married was great fun. 
from far and near. 
something quite different and delightful. 

Then came the day of the marriage. 
About ten in the morning the little bride- 
groom arrived. He was perched on an 
elephant, and after him came a long pro- 
cession in which were riding his relatives 
and friends. 

For many days afterward the wedding 
seemed to Premi like a fascinating but 
dreadfully mixed-up dream. There was a 
yellow-robed priest who drew seven cir- 
cles on the floor, one inside the other. The 
little groom sat in the center and Premi 
was carried by two uncles around each 
circle. All the time the priest was chant- 
ing something, but nobody understood 
what he said. 

Up to this time Premi had kept her face 


covered, but later on a white cloth was — 


thrown over the heads of both Premi and 
the groom, and the priest thrust a lighted 
candle underneath it between their faces. 
Premi was then made to throw back her 
veil and for the first time they looked into 
each other’s faces. Premi thought him a 
very sickly, cross-looking child, but he 
thought her lovely. Indeed, all the wed- 
ding guests thought Premi lovely. She was 
swaddled in bright-hued silks and was 
fairly covered with jewelry. Every finger 
and every toe had one or more rings. Her 
brown arms were covered with bracelets. 
She had ear-rings, a nose-ring, and jeweled 
neck and hair bands. A gorgeous gold 
pendant hung on her forehead. Premi 
thought herself lovely and stole many a 
sly glance into the little mirror that was 
set in one of her thumb rings. 

In truth, Premi’s wedding day went 
noisily by. All day long the tom-toms 
were beaten and cymbals clashed. A 
wonderful dancer kept coming out and 
dancing. The air was thick with incense, 
mingled with the odor of sandal wood, 
attar of roses and cocoanut oil. In the 
afternoon there was a procession. As 
before, the little groom rode alone upon 
the elephant. On his head was a high cap 
of tinsel, placed there by the priest. His 


Relatives came 
Every day brought | 
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forehead and cheeks were painted with 
streaks of red, and many garlands of 
flowers hung around his neck. Premi 
rode in a little box-like affair that was car- 
ried by four men. No one could see her, 
for she was hidden behind curtains. It 
was a long and noisy procession. Banners 
floated, torpedoes exploded, tom-toms were 
beaten, cymbals clashed. There were ele- 
phants and carriages and a long, long line 
of ox carts of all shapes and sizes, while 
all the small boys in the Nes brought 
up the rear. 

After the procession fefurned the wed- 
ding feast was served. There were moun- 
tains of rice, covered with rivers of. de- 
licious hot curry. There were peppery 
little cakes and sweet big cakes. Every- 
thing was dripping with melted butter 
and smelling of garlic. While the guests 
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ate the servants walked about among them, 
sprinkling them with scent. 
Long before the day was over Premi ands 
the little groom grew very tired. The boy, 
I am sorry to say, grew cross and whined 


and cried and said his head ached and he © ‘i 


wanted to go home. Premi, the sensible, 
just walked away and left her wedding 
guests and went to bed. 

When she awoke the next morning, she. 
found that the little groom had returned 


to his village with his father and relatives. 


During the day her mother said to her, 
“After six years, when thou art twelve 
years old, he will come again. 
must return with him to his father’s house. 
Thou wilt then leave thy father’s house 
for ever and ever.” 

But he never came again. He died. 

(To be continued.) 


By Harvey Reeves Calkins, Stewardship Secretary 


a fe is good to see you, Chatar Masih; 

come into the verandah and sit with me. 
Is everything prospering with you and 
with your household?” 

“Yes, Sahib; itis a day of rejoicing at 
our house.” 

“T can truly believe you, Chatar Masih, 
for your face is shining like sunrise across 
the Jamna! Tell me of your. prosperity.” 

“The wheat is sold, Sahib, and I have 
arranged to buy a yoke of oxen for the 
January plowing. This I have long de- 
sired to do. Moreover, the zamindar 
(landlord) has promised that, next year, 
I shall have the field beyond the road. In 
two years Kushum will be ready for mar- 
riage, and brother Bahadur Singh, who 
owns three yoke of oxen, came to me yester- 
day and offered to make a marriage arrange- 
ment for his son.” 

“This encourages me greatly, Chatar 
Masih, for you have been much upon my 
heart. I am sure you will not forget that 
God is the Lord and Master of this world, 
and is therefore owner of all the property 
that we possess.” 

“Yes, Sahib, just as it is written in the 
Bible, ‘the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.’ “—Kushum has learned the 


new hymn which Memsahiba has_ been 
teaching to the women, ‘Rabb Khudawand 
Badshah hai, (‘The Lord our God is 
King’). She sang it last Sabbath morning 
at worship, all alone. Then I testified, 
and gave praise to God, because he is 
truly the Lord of the whole earth, and his 
glory will he not give to another.”’ 

“Were there many present at worship?” 

‘Most of our Christian people were there 
and two or three Hindus also. One of 
them must have reported my testimony to 
Thakur Dhar, the zamindar, for he sum- 
moned me to his house and asked what I 
had been saying.” 

“How did you answer him?” 

“At first he was very angry because he 
thought I had announced to the Christians 
that he was not rightful proprietor of the 
land! Of course I explained to him what I 
meant in my testimony, that I was not 


referring to any person, but was speaking - 


of God. When he understood what I had 
really meant, he laughed and became very 
good-natured; then he promised to let me 
have the field beyond the road.” 

“And so you denied your Lord, Chatar 
Masih, that you might turn aside the anger 
of your zamindar!” 


Then thou ~ 
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you, 


“What, Sahib, I? I deny my Lord? 
Never!” 
“But you told Thakur Dhar and all his 


_ household that God is not a living God, 
that he i is like the dumb and dead idols by 


the river.’ 

“No, Sahib, I could not say such wick- 
Was it not my testimony and 
praise to God which first made the zamindar 
so angry? O Sahibji, I could not deny my 
Lord who has given me such blessing. 
You break my heart when you speak such 
awful words!” 

“My dear brother, listen to me. What 
did you mean when you said to Thakur 
Dhar that you were not referring to a 
person, but were speaking of God? Is not 
God a person?” 

“God a person? I do not understand 
Sahib? Are not Christians taught 
that God is a spirit?” 

“Yes, Chatar Masih, that is true. But 
what do you understand when you say 
those wonderful words? What is a spirit? 
Is a spirit a ghost? Is a spirit like some 
shadow hanging in the air?” 

“A ghost? A shadow? Tell me, Sahib, 
is it so? I am an ignorant man and do not 
understand these things.” ; 

“No, my brother, it is not so. A spirit 
is not a ghost, and is not a shadow. A 
spirit is a person. You are a spirit, I am 
a spirit. That is, we are persons. The 
Bible says that man was made in the image 
of God, and God is a spirit; that is, God 
is a person.” 

“But I always thought a person must 
be some one who is alive!”’ 

“Ves, that is true. Is not our God a 
living God?” 

“But the Bible says that no man hath 
seen God at any time; yet we can see 
persons.” 

“OQ no, Chatar Masih, that is a mistake. 
We cannot see persons. I cannot see you; 
you cannot see me. You can see only eal 
body, that is, the house in which I a 
living. Thakur Dhar was not angry with 
your body, he was angry with you! Is it 
not so?” 

“Ves, Sahib, that is very true.” 

“Vou see, my brother, our bodies are 
very necessary while we are living in this 
world, and we have not yet learned to 
get on without them. Therefore we often 
become confused in our understanding. It 
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is difficult for us to think of a person with- 
out a body. And yet we know that we 
ourselves are not the same as our bodies. 
Some day we shall lay our bodies down as_ 
we lay down a heavy burden; then we shall 
be free forever. When you speak of your 
spirit you are speaking of yourself. Is not 
this perfectly clear to you?” 

“Yes, Sahib, you have made it very 
plain. Your words make my heart leap 
up like a young heron among the reeds. 
Tell me more, Sahib. Teach me how I 
may always remember that God is a living 
person; for I love him truly, and desire 
to honor him always.” 

“T.am sure you do, my brother, and I 
think I can help you. How many people 
are living in this district?” 

“T do not know, Sahib; there are many, 
many thousands.” 

“Yes, Chatar Masih, there are several 
millions. You do not know them all, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not; I do not know every- 
body in the division, nor even in my own 
market town. How could I?” 

“It certainly would be very difficult, 
even if you were head clerk to the collector! 
But try to think of all the people you know, 
and tell me—whom do you remember most 
often?” 

“That is difficult to answer; 
very often of you, Sahib.” 

“You are a flatterer, Chatar Masih! 
But tell me—whom do you remember 
when you look at your field, and plant 
your seed, and reap your harvest? Do you 
think of any particular person?” 

“Certainly, Sahib, the zamindar.”’ 

“Do you think of him when the rains 
come down, and when the crop is good?” 

MO Viesn 

“Do you think of him when there is no 
rain and the crop is a failure?” 

“Ves, indeed, more than ever!” 

“Did you think of him this week when 
you arranged to buy your yoke of oxen?” 

“Certainly, I had to ask his permission, 
for I have not yet sufficient money to pay 
for them. He holds a mortgage against 
them.” 

“Do you ever think of him when you 
plan for Kushum’s marriage, and when 
you remember little Durga?” 

“T cannot think of them at all but I 
must remember the zamindar also.” 


I think 


“Well, Chatar Masih, it seems to me you 
think of Thakur Dhar more often than you 
bi think of any other person in the world!” 

“Yes, Sahib, I fear that this is true.” 

“But why do you think of him so often?” 
“Because, Sahib, I owe him money! 
He holds the land and must receive a 
certain portion of the grain, no matter 
whether the crop is large or small. He 
owns the house in which I live, and I must 
pay him rent. He advanced money fifteen 
years ago when I was married, and that 
burden still rests upon me. He has ad- 
. vanced half the money for the oxen, and 
; now I owe him that. I must think of him, 
; Sahib, for his hand touches me and my 
family every day.” 

“Vou do not see him every day, do you?” 

“No, but I remember him every day, 
and many times during the day. I think 
of him at night when I cannot sleep. If 
I should ever forget him, I have only to 
look at my plow and oxen, and at little 
Durga, and I can see him plainly, standing 
in front of me with my hundi (promissory 
note) in his hands. O Sahib, it is terrible 
to be in debt! I can never rest easy in my 
mind!” 

“Chatar Masih, you are speaking one 
half of a very wonderful truth. But there 
is another half which you are forgetting.” 

“Tell me, Sahib, for my debt makes me 
very miserable.” 

“Suppose Thakur Dhar should go away 
to live in a distant province. Before he 
starts on his journey he tells you that the 
time of his return is very uncertain— 
although he will surely return—and that 
you may have your farm, rent free, until 
he comes again. After he has gone away, 
would you still remember ‘him, as you do 
now, every day?” 

“T would surely be grateful to him for 
his kindness.” 

“No doubt, Chatar Masih; but would 
you constantly remember him?” 

“T think Sahib, that I should be afraid 
he would return again, very suddenly, and 
demand an accounting!” 

“Yes, no doubt that would be natural, 
especially at the first. But after several 
years, when you saw that your zamindar 
delayed his coming, when you had grown 
accustomed to the wonderful fact that no 
one asked you to pay over any portion of 
the crop, nor demanded any house’ rent, 
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and that no hundi-wala (banker) « 
stood at your door to remind you of ar 
debt, what do you think—would not the 
face of your zamindar gradually fade until __ 
it became a dim picture in your memory, ~ 
and his voice like a song that has passed 
away?” a 

“Yes, Sahib, I have no doubt you speak 
truly; indeed I am sure of it. Chhota 
Lall has owed me twelve rupees for more 
than seven years; his memory is so very — 
poor I have to remind him constantly. If 4 
I should go away for but a single year, he 
would forget about me altogether—and a 
the twelve rupees also!” . 

“Ah, my brother, I am afraid that most 
of us are like poor Chhota Lall. God | 
knows how weak we are, and how foolish. 

He knows how easily we could forget that } 
he is a person, and how very easy it would 

be to think of him as the Hindus think of 
Brahm. Could anything be more terrible 
than to forget God, or to think of him as 
a shadowy, dim, and distant vapor, forever 
unconscious and vanishing away, and 7 
without power to do anything, or know 
anything, or Jove anyone! God would not _ 
permit his children to fall into such awful 
darkness, therefore he made it easy for ; 
them to remember him. He proclaimed for | 4 
them the law of property. It is for all 
men, everywhere. It is a law that comes t 
out of the loving heart of God himself, 
for no man forgets his property.” 

“Tell me that law, Sahib.” a 
“We have been speaking about it, and ~ 
you are already familiar with it: Owner- 

ship must be acknowledged.” 

“But how shall we acknowledge it? I 
do not understand.” 

“Do you acknowledge that Thakur 
Dhar is zamindar, that is, that he has con- 
trol of the land?” . 

“Yes, Sahib, I must acknowledge it.’’ 

“But how do you acknowledge it?” | 

“T pay him a certain proportion of the 
crop.” ; 

“Who fixes that proportion, you or the 
zamindar?”’ 

“Oh, the zamindar, always! I could not 
fix it, I am only the tenant.”’ 

“But is the zamindar really the owner | 
of the land?” 

“No, indeed, ‘the earth is the Lord’s.’ 
Thakur Dhar merely holds a title from the 
Government.” . 
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absolute ownership? Is not God a person? 


~The law of property came from God, 
and it is one law everywhere. 
not pay unto God a certain proportion of 
the income which he gives us power to 


Shall we 


acquire, a proportion which God himself 


> 


shall fix?” 

“But I must pay more than half the 
grain to the zamindar; it does not remain 
in my hands.” 

“Very true, Chatar Masih, and God, 
who is the real owner of the land, will 
expect acknowledgment from the zamindar 
as well as from you. Nevertheless a certain 
part does remain with you; otherwise you 
could not live. Out of this portion you 


are to make acknowledgment to God.” 


“But, Sahib, money and grain cannot 
be given to God. These things are for 
persons.” 

“Be careful, Chatar Masih; is not God 
a person?” 

“O Sahibji, I forgot! I am confused. 
How can God receive money or grain?” 

“Why, my brother, if you were ready 
to make your settlement with Thakur 
Dhar, and his portion of the grain was lying 
in a heap by itself, could he not give you 
an order to pay the grain or the money to 
Ram Charan, his son, and would not this 
be the same as paying it to the zamindar 
himself?” 

“Surely, Sahib, ard that is what I did, 
this very week! I see what you mean. 
Tf I pay the money or the grain to those 


whom God shall name, in this way I am 


paying it directly unto God himself. It 
is very wonderful!” 

“Ves, Chatar Masih, it is indeed wonder- 
ful. Therefore, what proportion shall we 
pay to God?” 

“Do I know, Sahib?” 

“Ves, my brother, I think you do. I 
have often told you what this proportion 
is, and you yourself have read it in God’s 
Holy Word. Do you not remember it?” 

“Ts this the law of the tenth, Sahib?” 

“Ves, Chatar Masih, God’s law—the 
law of property. God might have named 
some other ratio; as a matter of fact God 
did name the tenth. This law is older 
than the Bible. It began when worship 
first began upon the earth.” 

“But, Sahib, is this law for poor people 
as well as for the rich? It would be very 
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their portion is very, very small, and their 
need is great.”’ : 


“How strangely we think of God, as : 
if he were demanding something from us! 


The tenth is indeed God’s law of property; 
it is therefore the same whether one’s in- 
come be great or small. But we must un- 
derstand this law. Its deep inner truth is 
not that God requires a tenth, or any other 
proportion. It is that we are in honor 
bound to remember God’s ownership, and 
thus look to him for his blessing and his 
guidance. His very love and tenderness 
provides this way for us. Would God 
forget his poor, or permit them to forget 
him? He could not be so cruel! God’s 
law of the tenth is the very cure of proverty. 
If the poor would but remember it, many 
of them would be delivered. They feel 
the pressure of their many debts and it 
makes them miserable; if they would 
recognize God’s portion, and thus his 
ownership, first of all, God could bless them 
in basket and store even as he has promised. 
As it is they ‘manage’ for themselves, 
and live and die in poverty. They are 
like poor little birds out in the storm, 
that will not seek the shelter of the Rock. 
As for the rich, their failure to observe 
this law is the snaring of their own feet. 
They become sufficient in themselves and 
have need of nothing. The loving God is 
robbed—xot of money—but of honor, loyalty, 
and the obedient fellowship of his children.” 

“But, Sahib, is the law of the tenth 
absolutely binding upon us?” 

“Ts honor binding upon us, my brother? 
You would not ask such a question if you 
did not constantly forget that you are 
dealing with a person. You would not 
ask it if you thought that you were dealing 
with Thakur Dhar, even though you know 
that your Hindu landlord does not care 
for you at all, but only for himself. Is 
loyalty binding, my brother, and fellow- 
ship, and character, and truth?” 

“Why, Sahib, this law would make God 
my partner and not my master!” 

“Do you see it, Chatar Masih, do you 
see it? Then mark this day with red! 
Look in the Gospel, my friend, and find 
Christ’s promise of partnership; look for 
it, laughing, for you have discovered the 
secret of God upon the earth: ‘I call you 
not servants—I have called you friends.’”’ 


difficult for the poor to set apart a tenth; Wie 


Prayer at Noontide 
Encircling 


The Earth 


HERE is more joy to be obtained from 
prayer than from any other spiritual ex- 
perience, because prayer not only gives us 

the gifts of God but the God of gifts. 
— Henry W. Frost. 


Fellowship Calendar of Prayer 


Pray 

For the religious leaders of China that the present 
nation-wide evangelistic opportunity be not lost. 

For the thousands of students who have promised 
to consider the claims of Christianity. 

For the prosperity of union educational and medi- 
cal undertakings. 

For all Christian literature enterprises, especially 
for women and children. 


We will give ourselves continually to prayer. 
—Acts 6: 4. 


Editorial 


The ‘‘Big Business” of Religion 

There is no more significant and compre- 
hensive religious gathering on this conti- 
nent than that of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America held each 
year at Garden City, L. I. This conference 
represents forty or more organizations, 
denominational and interdenominational; 
upwards of 10,000 missionaries; and an 
annual expenditure of $15,000,000. 

Its work is carried on through various 
committees. The Committee of Reference 
and Council studies the work on the field, 
investigates unoccupied fields, negotiates 
with governments concerning policies that 
affect missions, and advises on all ques- 
tions arising between missions of different 
boards. The Committee on the Home 
Base compiles statistics of the work admin- 
istered by the boards and considers plans 
for enlisting and increasing the co-opera- 
tion of churches in the foreign work. The 
Board of Missionary Preparation, with a 
salaried secretary, is making a scientific 
study of all that constitutes the thorough 
preparation of missionaries and now has 
in hand a series of authoritative books, on 


the leading Oriental religions for the use 


of workers abroad. There is also a Litera- 


ture Commission. ; 
The conference maintains headquarters 


and a large missionary research library in ~ 


New York City, and while a few years ago 
its annual budget was only $5,000, to-day, 
including the $50,000 grant of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, it is $70,000. 


Unoccupied Fields 
The most recent session of the conference 


was held in January and an entire program — 


was given to the study of unoccupied 
fields. A delegate thus describes it: “As 
the great unoccupied and unclaimed areas 
of South America, Africa, Asia and Me- 
lanesia were set before us by means of a 
large, special map, and as the pitiable con- 
dition of these people was described, a 
solemn hush fell upon the assembly. 
Nineteen hundred years after Christ and 
yet some 275,000,000 human beings do not 
know of the Saviour! Before passing to 
the consideration of practical measures 
for the rousing of the church to this shame- 
ful situation, half an hour was spent in 
continuous, earnest prayer. Many spoke 
of this as the greatest session the confer- 
ence ever held.” 

In contrast with this outward look was 
the plea made by a number of prominent 
physicians from abroad, at a session on 
medical missions, who argued in favor of 
greater concentration and fewer and better 
hospitals on the mission field. 


Effects of the War 


The war has been severely felt in some 
of the world’s out of the way places and 
one session was given over chiefly to con- 
sidering the condition of German mission- 
aries in lands controlled by the Allies. 
About $30,000 has been sent to these and 
a few French missionaries, the money 
having been collected by a committee of the 
conference from the various boards. Fel- 
low missionaries of the “enemy nations” 
have demonstrated the superiority of the 
religious tie to all others. 

Some amazing and thrilling statements, 
confidential in character, were made as to 
the part that America has had in im- 
partial ministry to the spiritual needs of 
the soldiers of all the nations now at war, 
showing that in spite of political cleavages 
international Christian relations have’ per- 


* 


_ sisted. Everywhere there is reported a 
_ record-breaking demand for the Scriptures. 
ms One touching episode occurred when a 
Belgian delegate expressed sympathy for 
the troubles of the German missions and 
then, turning to his American hearers, ex- 
claimed, “Don’t pity us! Pity yourselves. 
For you have only grown rich out of the 
war,” a suggestion that America is missing 
the spiritual lessons of adversity and may 
well be pitied if she does not in some way 
share in what a book of the hour terms the 
4 “Pentecost of Calamity.” 
a Nearly all of the boards reported in- 
4 creased receipts and there was a- vigor and 


an energy about the conference that be- 
tokened a new access of courage and effi- 
ciency. 


_. ‘These Twain Are Made One 
Another conference of growing interest 
and importance is that of the woman’s 
boards of foreign missions, familiarly known 
as the Triennial. At its meeting in 1912 
a plan for a federation was adopted and 
this year, at a meeting immediately follow- 
ing the Garden City conference, the Trien- 
nial and the Federation were made one 
and a constitution was adopted that pro- 
vides, among other things, for an annual 
-meeting, preferably in January, in or near 
New York City. The complete name of 
this new organization is the Federation 
of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
of North America. Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery is its first president. 
Fr The various interests represented by 
= such a body will be conducted by standing 
~ committees, and the Central Committee 
on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
““so long motherless, now gains a mother.” 
The official organ is the Federation Bulle- 
tin, issued quarterly. 


The Committee of Twenty-Eight 
_ A joint committee of conference has for 
two years been quietly trying to work out a 
4% policy for the harmonizing of missionary 
education in the local church. This is 
known as the Committee of Twenty-Eight, 
and its membership represents the two 
foreign missions bodies already discussed 
together with the Home Missions Council 
(a men’s organization) and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. Its powers 
are advisory only and it issues an annual 
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It is a happy circumstance that the 
principle of federation is finding so large 
a place in the thought of religious leaders. 
Some day the individual church member 
who is still clinging fast to old denomi- 
national prejudices will wake up with a 
start to find how far behind he or she has 
been left by the actual working out of the 
idea of fellowship. If the world is really 
to be Christianized minor differences must 
be subordinated. The opportunity and 
duty of the universal church lies not in 
emphasizing divisions but in strengthening 
its essential unity. 


joint announcement of programs and text- 


The Greatest Power in the World 

In a time of world stress like the present 
there is something singularly fine and 
bracing in Dr. Samuel McComb’s new book, 
“Faith: The Greatest Power in the World,” 
which Harper & Brothers have just pub- 
lished. The appeal of this little volume 


should be wide, for not only does it pro- 


pound anew the most bitterly contested 
problem of the ages, but its sanely rea- 
soned and inspiring pages are addressed 
to minds of every shade of opinion—those | 
who sit in darkness as well as those who 
grope talteringly for light, or those who 
rejoice in having found it. 

The rise of modern cults of healing, as 
Dr. McComb points out, is but one mani- 
festation of this power. Aside from the 
physiological realm, there is the world of 
morals and of the spirit, and here faith is 
the determining factor. ‘The man is 
that which he has faith in.””, How we may 
obliterate the past, expel fears, conquer 
bad habits, and find new motive power for 
life and work—these are in turn the sub- 
jects of special chapters. Especially clear 
and illuminating is the one entitled “How 
Can I Have Faith?” showing the part 
played by the will in developing a vigorous 
faith. The book has a special message for 
the present time when too many have felt 
that the foundations of their faith have 
been shaken. (Price, fifty cents net.) 


Forty-Sixth Annual Report 

The record of our forty-sixth year is now 
ready for distribution. Everything that 
was said in last month’s lively article en- 
titled “‘Why Print Branch Reports?” ap- 


s any even rn greater fares to this aNaee, 
‘0 workers’ it is absolutely indispensable, 


specific for aeeliing mental haziness con- 
i cerning our Society. Fifteen cents sent 
_to publisher or supply depots will bring 
fe authe report in return. 


Special Notice | 


At the request of the Central Committee, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery has en- 


thusiastically consented to write the life of 


‘Mrs. William Butler especially for girls. She 


asks that anyone who has letters or notes 
of an early date will kindly loan them to 
her. Address Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘“Missionary News’ 
This is the title of a four-page sheet issued 
monthly by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. It fairly 
scintillates with brisk, newsy paragraphs 
from the field, featured with telling head- 
lines. Its subscription price is ten cents 
per year. 


Personal Mention 


New England Branch is the loser and 


Columbia River the gainer by the transfer 
of Rev. G. H. Parkinson from Newton 
Center, Mass., to Eugene, Ore. Mrs, 
Parkinson has had experience in Topeka, 
Northwestern and New England Branches, 
and has acted as Jubilee supervisor of New 
England Branch during the absence of 
Mrs. Barber. At its last executive board 


_ meeting New England Branch made Mrs. 


Parkinson a life member of the Society. 
Just as the FRIEND is going to press 


- comes the announcement of the marriage 


at Wichita, Kan., February 8, of Miss 
Viola Troutman, associate secretary of 
Topeka Branch, to Rev. James A. Stavely 
of Parsons, Kan. The FRIEND begs to 
offer heartiest good wishes! 


Miss Effa M. Dunmore, Miss Vernice 
Gelvin, Miss Alice E. Haslup, and Miss 
Edna Fry expected to sail from New York 
for Vera Cruz, February 27, on the 
“Monterey.” 


Dr. Margaret D. Lewis is doing graduate 


"Bible Teachers’ Training School. 


New York, and may be a 


Miss Elsie Wood of South Neher: 
married, November 23, to Dr. Robert 
Roy Schofield. Their address is ae ie 
Anderson St., Tacoma, Wash. 


Mrs. Caroline Van Petten of Vokobans 


Japan, expected to sail for America Fek - ‘ 


ruary 5. She will be with Teles in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


Miss Mary Beiler of Korea and Miss ! 


Effie G. Young of China are studying at the 


Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, i 


Conn. 
Miss Valeria Secor, formerly of Burma, 


was married, January 1, to Mr. Jesse R. 


Crandal of Huntington Beach, Cal. 


Miss Netella Loy and Miss Ella Hatch 
expected to sail for South America on ie 
“Vauban,” February 5. 


Miss Carlotta Hoffman of Aligarh, India, 
is reported to be recovering well from a 
recent operation. 


Miss Dorothy Jones expected to leave 
Chungking, China, on furlough, in February. 


Miss Edna Brewer has been transferred — 


from Vikarabad, India, to Darjeeling. 


. The home address of Miss Cornelia. 
Gruenewald is Quincy, III. 


Miss Laura Temple left for Panama, 
February 2. 


Plough Work 


“OUR minister is always talking about 


sacrifice. I am getting tired of it. 
He expects us to give, give, give all the time. 
He seems to think the church is the greatest. 
institution in the world.” 

“Perhaps he is right. But I agree with 
you that we can’t always be giving to the 
church. There are other things that we 
must think of. 
is visionary rather than practical.” 

The first speaker was a wealthy business. 


man and the second was a_ successful 
Both men had very large incomes; 


lawyer. 


I am afraid our minister: 


tw 


they lived not only in comfort but in luxe. Pie 


ury, and denied themselves nothing ae 
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Ae member of the League of Intercessors, 
it shall be my purpose: To give time, from 
day to day, to quiet, unhurried thought 
about God and his world-wide purposes, and to 
definite prayer for the progress of his Kingdom. 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” 


“God’s ships of treasure sail upon the sea 
Of boundless love, of mercy infinite: 
To change their course, retard their onward way, 
Nor wind nor wave hath might. 


“Prayer is the tide for which the vessels wait 
Ere they can come to port. And if it be 
The tide is low, how then canst thou expect 

_ The treasure ship to see?” 


Eternal Revenue Stamps 


“Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God.” So spoke 
the angel to Cornelius, and so will he speak 
to everyone who will stamp his petitions 
as Cornelius did. I do not for a moment 
suggest that we can buy favor with God. 
But money is so intimately related to life 
that it has always been a test of the soul’s 
relations to God. Therefore the reason 
sO many prayers are not answered is simply 
that they have not been stamped with 
sacrifice. Those who are nearest the King 
and most like him, pay most. And the 
wonderful thing is that the more they 
pray the more they enjoy paying. For, you 
see, this is not a tax imposed by law, but a 
love token from a redeemed soul to his 
loved Redeemer.—Pastor Rutenber. 


Prayer is asked that our workers may not 
forget to stamp their petitions, especially 
during this month of Thank-offerings. 


Foreign Students in America 


There are a good many foreign students 
in this country and their needs while here 
and on their return to home conditions 
are pressing heavily on the heart of one 
of the secretaries of the Foreign Depart- 
ment. She writes as follows:— 

I should like to ask special prayer for the 
foreign students in America. They come to us 
aglow with eagerness for the blessings and in- 
spirations, spiritual and intellectual, of this 
Christian country. In their own land they have 
known America through the earnest, sympa- 
thetic, unselfish missionary who is trying to 
show them Jesus through her life. Daily life in 
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League of Intercessors 
The Arm of Power of the © 
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this Christian land of ours in necessary contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men and women 
shatters many of their ideals. Only God him- 
self can steady their faith and make clear to 
them the difference between his truest followers 
and those who are only formal or nominal 
Christians. 

Again these same students need even more 
earnest intercession for our Lord’s hourly pres- 
ence and guidance after they return to their 
own homes. The four or six years spent in an 
environment so different make the old haunts 
and friends seem almost strange to them, while 
they may seem even more strange to their old 
associates. Many American mothers fail their 
own children at this critical point, after years 
spent away from home in school, but adjust- 
ments in America are more easily made. 

Pray that the Father, who understands all 
hearts, may give to the faithful missionaries who 
welcome back these students a vision of the new 
needs and possibilities of their former pupils. 

Pray that both older and younger may realize 
that the deeper experiences of life are not altered 
by separation and change of environment. 

Pray also that our workers at home and abroad 
may catch something of our Lord’s vision of 
relative values and apprehend the wisest meth- 
ods for developing Christian leaders, giving 
them the necessary responsibility, authority 
and opportunity. 


Journeying Blessings 

When this number comes out the Panama 
Congress and its subsequent conferences 
will be over. Miss Carnahan, correspond- 
ing secretary of Philadelphia Branch and 
one of our delegates, will visit our various 
mission stations in South America. The 
journey is long and hard. Pray that she 
may be kept in health and safety and that 
her visit may cheer our missionaries, 
strengthen our work and give us all a new 
interest in the great possibilities of work 
in the growing republics of South America. 


Our Margins 


A missionary of a sister denomination re- 
cently pleaded with the home workers to 
use the margins of their time for God’s 
service. “She told of a Chinese friend who 
had 1,402 subjects for daily prayer in his 


little book for constant reference. Every 
moment was precious to him. 
How are we using our margins? Every 


number of the FRIEND has many marginal 
suggestions for intercession. 
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Some superintendents have re- 

quested the young people to 

take upon themselves the sup- 
port of a Standard Bearer missionary for 
one day. This, of course, is in addition to 
their regular offerings. One Branch has 
tested this plan for three years, and has 
found it so successful that the superin- 
tendent tells me that she is going to con- 
tinue it this year. 

Northwestern Branch reports that they 

are doing wonderfully well with the “one 
day my missionary” plan. Great interest 
is shown and they are taking an extra 
Standard Bearer missionary to support, 
so sure are they that the necessary amount 
will be received. 
The reward of a life member- 
ship offered last year to each 
Branch making a gain of ten 
per cent in subscriptions, was won by nine 
Branches. One Branch made a gain of 
fifty per cent. Others report a gain of 
twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. This 
was splendid work. 

I am very happy to offer again the same 
reward. Each Branch gaining an increase 
of ten per cent in subscriptions to the 
FRIEND by October, 1916, will receive the 
prize of fifteen dollars for a life membership. 
Try to win this prize before your Branch 
Annual Meeting. 

Read the Blue Book. Watch 
for further notes. Prepare 
special programs for Jubilee meetings. 
Have plenty of Jubilee literature on hand. 
' Be sure to have a great Jubilee meeting 
early in the year. Always sing the Jubilee 
Hymn. Keep in touch with your Jubilee 
supervisor. Keep careful record and re- 
port accurately all Jubilee members and 
Jubilee organizations. Remember that all 
Jubilee gains mean general advancement. 
A Publicity Committee is very 
necessary. Its members should 
be alert and lose no opportunity 
to promote the interest of the young people 
of the community in the Standard Bearer 
meetings. A wide awake committee usually 
places an announcement of each meeting 


One Day My 
Missionary 


Life Member- 
ship Again 


The Jubilee 


Advertising 
the Meeting 


foeen Our Young P 


attractive. No two notices should be alike. 
The chairman in some way succeeds in 
securing the friendly interest of editor or 


reporter. The pastor is generally asked to © 


announce the coming meeting. The pas- 
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tor’s wife proves a wonderful ally if her 
co-operation is asked for. 


Last year we made an advance in ~ 


Our Aim 


forigig. membership of 2,084 and in con- 


tributions of $6,657.82. Our mem- 
bership now, as nearly as we can estimate, 
is 48,894, our contribution $77,099.88. 
This does not show all that has been gained 
owing to incomplete reporting. Can we 
not aim for the coming year to gain at least 
4,000 new members, and to raise $85,000? 


Program for April 
Hongkong to Seoul 

On entering the room the members 
should present their tickets, that they may 
be punched for attendance. The program 
should begin promptly with Roll Cail. 
Each girl should answer with the name of 
a missionary whom she would like to meet. 
To facilitate matters, a list of the best 
known missionaries should be read or, 
better still, should be written in large letters 
on a strip of manila paper, which should be 
pinned to the wall. 

Devotions —Read Christ’s charge to his 
witnesses, Matt. 28:16-20; Luke 24:44-49. 

Business.—Receive, revise, and accept 
reports from secretary, treasurer and com- 
mittees. After attending to any unfinished 
or new business, call attention to the com- 
ing Thank-offering. See that all absent 
members receive Thank-offering material 
and a special invitation to be present. 
Appoint committees to look after attend- 
ance, special music, decorations, etc. 

First Glimpses of Korea.—Have on the 
wall a good map. Read from junior book 
pages 141-144; from the senior book, pages 
182-184. Have someone trace the jour- 
ney as each place is mentioned. Try to 
name the missionaries stationed at these 
places. Pass around the senior book. 


in the daily papers, three times. An effort 
is made to have the notices original and 
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and Graduates of Woman’s Bible 
; Pyengyang, Korea.” Read in 
sen book, pages 185-189, telling “How 
the Church’ Grows;”’ read ‘also about the 
first college graduates, page 207, senior 
book. Read “An Ewa Monologue” (leaf- 
ae let, three cents). Ask all to see picture of 
these first graduates on leaflet. Read the 
poe snrst chapter of our own special serial story 
i fs 2 Saag in this number of the FRrEenp, 
entitled “Little Widow Premi.” As the 
lesson as taken from the study books is 
very short, it is not too much to expect 
that all should have a good idea of the 
---pages read. The secretary should again 
3 __ punch the tickets of all who can say they 
_ deserve such credit. Review and ask all 
to remember the story of the Korean Chris- 
tian and his method of memorizing the 
ie? ee on the Mount, junior book, page 
y 14. 
Bi: Refreshments Brats is said to be scarce 
ey. in Korea, so let us serve grape juice. With 
_ the grape juice we may serve small, thin, 
sugared cakes, oranges and pieces of choc- 
: - olate candy. Two young ladies might 
serve the refreshments, one dressed in 
Chinese costume and one in Korean cos- 
‘tume. You will find pictures in the text 
books or elsewhere that will help you in 
preparing these simple costumes. Little 
_ bowls might be used in serving the grape 
_ juice and afterward sold, the money raised 
to go toward the support of your Standard 
Bearer missionary. 
; ay Decorations —Use the flag and pennant 
; and also a Korean flag or even a string of 
z inexpensive flags of the nations. Some 
4 clever girl might make a lot of little Korean 
hats out of white paper, for favors. 
i Close with a song and a final reminder 
of the Thank-offering, which comes in 
3 May. 
* (Easter comes in April. It is well to 
ee take note of this fact. An Easter song 
% should be sung, little candy eggs served 
‘ with the refreshments and Easter lilies 
' used if convenient. Easter cards might be 
sent to your Standard Bearer missionary.) 


“Good habits are not made on birthdays 
nor Christian character at the New Year. 
The workshop of character is every-day 
life. The uneventful and commonplace 
hour is where the battle is lost or won.’ 
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_ Study for Back et 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Taha it ‘ 
Topic:—One Heart, One Way. (The 

King’s Highway,”’ Chapter V.) 

If Korea’s girls are to be saved for Christ 
and for the Church, it must be through our 
Christian schools. —Mrs. W. F. McDoweE Lt. 

Our Poster may have the heading, - 
“Korea Discovers Secrets.” Below, (a) 
The Bible. (b) His Neighbor. What hap- 
pened? The answer will be given at the 
missionary meeting, the fifth march on 
“The King’s Highway,” at the home ies 
OL. 

Or, In 1887, seven Korean Chutsiane 
In 1915, 200,000 Christians. Why? Pic- 
tures may be used around the margin. 
The FRIEND and old reports will furnish 
material. 


THE PROGRAM 


Opening Prayer. 

Business. 

Devotions.—(See Study for April.) 

Introductory.—First Glimpses of Korea. 
How Christianity Entered. To-day’s Re- 
port. (Six minutes.) 

Korean Workmen.—(a) With the Bible. 
(b) Spreading the Good News. (c) Tested 
by Fire and Sword. (Six, five and four 
minutes, respectively.) 

The Story of Union Work in Korea. 

Reading.—“‘White Fields in Korea.” 
(Leaflet, two cents.) 

Methodism in Korea.——(Snapshots and 
Figures.) 

Our Society.—(Facts and Incidents from 
General Executive and Branch Reports.) 

Reading —“‘ An Ewa Monologue.” (Leaf- 
let, three cents.) 

A New Problem.—(See Study for April.) 

*Story-Telling Time. 

Mystery Box. 

References.—For elaboration of this out- 
line see the Study for April. (Subscription 
price ten cents per year, twelve copies to 
one address, thirty cents per year. Send 
all subscriptions to Miss Annie G. Bailey, 
581 Boylston St., Boston.) 


*This may be a contest in telling stories from the text- 
book. Divide the auxiliary by choosing sides. Draw for 
first place. When the first side has given a story the other 
must instantly respond with another. The first to hesi- 
tate or fail gives the victory to the other. Or the contest 
may be on the best recital of three or more stories from 
the book. 
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Jubilee Commissioners 
Mrs. 5 F, Fisner, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. O. N. TOWNSEND, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Jubilee Advisory Council 


Mrs. W. F. McDow.ELt, 1936 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Il. 
Mrs. A. W. PATTEN, 2019 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Til. 
Mrs. F. H. SHEETS, 1930 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Til. 


A Million at Minneapolis 
The Fact of the Matter 


The General Executive Committee will 
meet next fall at Minneapolis, which is 
the missionary capital of the Minneapolis 
Branch. Thither, as they are annually 
wont to do, the eleven Branches will come 
with reports of financial receipts. 

At Los Angeles the amount reported was 
$931,780.67. It was to the credit of our 
organization that it held its own, financially, 
in a year when foreign missionary interests 
were trembling in the balance, and when 
business depression in some sections of the 
country made gains impossible. 

However true this may be, let us not 
blink the fact that unless emphatic and 
substantial financial gaims are made this 
year, in all the Branches, the attainment 
of the Jubilee goal—‘ $1,600,000 in 1919” 
—is a much-to-be-questioned, if not an 
altogether impossible, proposition. 

A short process in common, ordinary 
arithmetic, figuring on last year’s returns 
as a basis, will indicate exactly the amount 
of increase necessary for each of the re- 
maining Jubilee years, if we are to win out 
financially in 1919. 

The Jubilee Commissioners, looking 
from their watch tower and_ reckoning 
with all the tokens, are convinced that 
unless in this year of grace, 1916, we come 
up with “A Million at Minneapolis,’’—the 
chances for reaching the ultimate finan- 
cial Jubilee goal seem altogether mul. 

It is safe to say that with our available 
resources, spiritual, mental, material, at 
hand to be made use of, no miracle will 
be performed to bring about the coveted 
result in 1919. For this reason we suggest: 

1. That with our watchword, ‘The 
Master’s Service First,’ we link another, 
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| Slogan: The_Master's Service eis 
Editor: Mrs. J. F. Fisher, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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as the practical outcome of such service— 


“A Million at Minneapolis”— recommend- _ 
ing the use of both where practicable, in 


all printed material and by urgent word. 


2. That there be appointed in every 


district a carefully selected committee for 
the purpose of soliciting adequate and 
generous gifts from persons of means. 

3. That definite information in regard 


to Branch financial Jubilee objects and ~ 


needs be widely circulated. 

4. That individuals be solicited to en- 
roll in the “Jubilee Legion” by paying 
for this and the succeeding three Jubilee 
years the aggregate sum of $194, either 
in one payment or in annual installments 
of $47, $48, $49 and $50. Such names 
will be enrolled in “The Book of Remem- 
brance,” a volume to be specially made 
and bound. This volume will be enclosed 
in a metal receptacle and at the end of 
1919 will be permanently enshrined in 
the historic room of Tremont Street Church 
in Boston, where, in 1869, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was organized. 
A leaflet fully explaining the plan of the 
Jubilee Legion will shortly be issued. A 
widespread circulation of it is urgently 
requested. 


A Line o’ Type 


The revised Jubilee Campaign leaflet, 
showing by parallel columns the financial 
results of the first year of Jubilee effort, is 
just off the press. A postage stamp sent 
to the depots of supplies will secure it. 
These figures talk. They show exactly why 
we must have “A Million at Minneapolis.” 


The black and white emblem for second 
year honors in M. O. G. H. will be ready 
for the spring conventions. The colors 
represent the publishing interests of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


The first Jubilee organization reported 
in Northwestern Branch last year was a 
junior auxiliary at Flint, Mich. It was 
organized with forty-five members. 
first year it grew to a membership of seventy 
and gave $150. 
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1 letters, one of which shall 
See who can construct the cleverest 

in fifteen minutes, using the letters 
vord initials—one word to be “ Jubilee.”’ 


If you cannot get new members for the 

man’s Foreign Missionary Society, don’t 
look outside for the reason. Take a mirror 
_ and see what’s the matter with you.—Mary 
Brown Townsend. - 


~ Columbia River Branch has had a series 
of “Dutch treat”? Jubilee luncheons, at 
- Portland, Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle. 
“We're sounding the Jubilee note every- 
_ where,’ writes Miss Nettie Whitney. 


Mrs. Joseph Thompson, supervisor of 
Topeka Branch, has issued a most excellent 
___ report postcard for the use of her Jubilee 


| secretaries. 
Soe) «Mrs. Te J. Wimmer, of Cerro Gordo, 
__IIL., writes of a Christmas Jubilee Party, for 
__-which as clever plans were laid and as fine 
eB an edge added as for any private social 
A function. Some who came to look on went 
away ~ members. Why not turn special 


days and anniversaries to account for Jubi- 
lee occasions? Think of this while the year 
is still young, and special days are plen- 
tiful. 
Two bright ideas are reported from Phila- 
-delphia Branch this month. One isa Jubilee 
luncheon given to the ministers of a certain 
district, at which Jubilee plans were ex- 
plained and speeches were made by the 
district superintendent and a bishop. This 
is a master stroke in diplomacy. The other 
is a plan for auxiliary birthday parties, with 
cakes and candles and “‘Three M”’ Jubilee 
gifts of members, money and magazine 
subscriptions. 


Jubilee Organizations 


New England Branch. Standard Bearers:—Randolph 
(Center), 16; Bristol, 10; Webster, 18; Saxonville, 15. 

King’s Heralds:—Worcester (Grace), 20; Milford, 15; 
Roslindale, 21; Providence (Union), 13; Winthrop St. 
(Roxbury), 12; Houston, 18. 

Little Light Bearers:—Lawrence (St. Mark’s), 10. 

Philadelphia Branch. Auxiliaries: —St. Clair, 13; 
Joliet, 10; Jenkintown, 11; Girardville, 5; Centerville, 5. 


A Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Mercer, 12; 
Kane, 15. : : 
pt Cincinnati Branch. Ausxiliaries:—Pike, 14; Iberia, 16; 
e } Fresno, 8; Kirksville, 16; DeWitt, 23; Orange, 10; New 
«Guilford, 6; Sand Hill, 22; Stafford, 16; Bethesda, 13. 
Be 8 Standard Bearers.—Scioto Chapel, 10; Mansfield (First 


I Church), 10; Damascus, 5; Athens, 15; Cincinnati (Hol- 
my: land Church), 10; Letonia, 15; Fresno, 10; Kensington, 
Ee 9; New Philadelphia, 25; Bethel, 15; Sidney, 16. 

King's Heralds:—Mansfield (Central Church), 41; 


“Sparta, 11; Pouisville “(Market Street), sd 


Chicago Boyce), ren Troy, 7; Summit, 14; Wayne Center, * 


acs " byt 
0; Salem, 
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Smithfield, 12. ‘ Vist pee als a 
_ Little Light Bearers:—Louisville (Market Street), 10. 

Northwestern Branch. Auwiliaries:—Glen Ellyn, 18; 
‘ out Milford, 8; Beulah, 15; Cromwell, 
10; Avillo, 15; Moran, 10; Sawyer, 5; Watervliet, 12; 
Onoway, 15; Colfax, 12; Darlington, 12; Fennimore, 13; 
Tomah, 21; Washburn, 15. +” 4 i ; 

Standard Bearers:—Irving Park, 10; River Forest, 10; 
Genoa, 21; Chicago (Woodland), 12; Joliet (Ottawa St.), == 
14; Elgin (Grace), 12; Flanagan, 10; Zion, 15; Indian- 1 5o ne 
apolis (St. Paul), 21; Culver, 15; Clarion, 9; Battle Creek Ape 
(Maple St.), 12; Ovid, 6; East Jordan, 10; Darlington, 
15; Dallas City, 16; Eau Clair (Lake St.), 13; Newman, 
23; Canargo, 10; Hooperston, 12; Long Creek, 10; Sulli-. RG 
van, 8; Charleston, 13; Golden, 10; Quincy (Vermont St.), im 
6; Pawnee, 16; Williamsville, 15; Morrisonville, 16; Chicago ee 
(Rosedale, Swedish), 12; Chicago (Fifth Avenue, Swedish), s 
17; Rockford (Swedish), 12. ; 

Young Women:—Bridgeport, 18; Monticello, 5; Camp 
Point, 5. ’ 

King’s Heralds:—Eau Clair (First Church), 13; Pell- - 
ston, 16; East LeRoy, 18; Kalamazoo (Simpson), 27; ay 
Belding, 14; DuPlain, 6; Pewano, 19; Plato, 9; Kirklin, 
15; Door Village, 17; Hammond (Monroe Street), 10; 
Pinckneyville, 22; Louisville, 15; ‘Joy, 10; Princeville, | 
12; Galva, 14; Washington, 21; Dallas City, 29; Chicago 
(Ogden Park), 11; Chicago’ (Morgan Park), 25; Chicago 
(Normal Park), 20; Harvey, 15; Oak Park (Cuyler Ave.), De sa 
32; Chicago (Rosedale, Swedish), 12. : es 

Little Light Bearers:—Kalamazoo (Simpson), 17; Ne- 
ponset, 27; Tomica, 6; Genoa, 17. 

Des Moines Branch. Avuxiliaries:—Webb City, 7; 
Mason City, 5. 

Standard Bearers:—Decorah, 12; Davenport, 35; Otis 
Chapel (Orient), 6. 

King’s Heralds:—Adrian, 14; Crawfordsville, 7. 

Litile Light Bearers:—Red Oak, 10. 

Minneapolis Branch. Ausxiliaries:—Larimore, 15; Con- 
crete, 8; Wahalla, 10; Turtle Lake, 20; Two Harbors, 16. 

King’s Heralds:—Larimore, 30; Concrete, 10; Wahalla, ~ 
30; Drayton, 16; Detroit, 10; Winnebago, 10. 

Little Light Bearers:—Bowensmont, 3; Drayton, 3. 

Topeka Branch. Ausxiliaries—Tulsa, 9; Caney, 20; 
Jefferson, 11; Yates Center, 21; Collinsville, 8. 

Standard Bearers:—Tulsa, 14; Guthrie, 12; Colony, 18. 

King’s Heralds:—Omaha (Hunt Memorial), 6; Omaha 
(Oak Street), 16; Grandview, 11; Highland Park, 25; 
Kiefer, 30; Lawton, 20. 

Little Light Bearers:—Highland Park, 6. 


7; Plato, 9; 


Jubilee Members 


New England Branch. Auxiliaries:—Gardner, 5; Law- 
rence (St. Mark’s), 5; Allston, 5; Providence (Union), 15; 
Melrose, 5; Newburyport, 5; West Haven, 10. 

Philadelphia Branch. Awsxiliaries:—Philadelphia (Sum- 
merfield), 30; Philadelphia (Park Avenue, Helping Hands), 
5; Chambersburg, 5. 

Litile Light Bearers:—Philadelphia (Park Avenue), 5. 

Cincinnati Branch. Avuzxiliaries:—St. Clairsville, 5; 
Wesley Chapel, 15; Louisville (Market St.), 10; East 
Liverpool (Penn. Ave.), 5; Wooster, 10; Bakersville, 5; 
Baltic, 5; DeGraf, 5; West Bedford, 5; Westerville, 15; 
Spencerville, 5; Celina (St. Paul’s), 5; Lima (Trinity), 
45; Sidney, 5. 

Standard Bearers:—Spencerville, 5; Celina (St. Paul’s), 
5 


King’s Heralds:—Baxter, 10; Celina (St. Paul’s), 5. 

Little Light Bearers:—East Liverpool (Penn. Ave.), 5. 

Northwestern Branch. Avwvxiliaries:—Chicago (First 
Church, Swedish), 5; Crawfordsville (First Church), 10; 
Crawfordsville (Crandon), 15; Gary, 10; Lacrosse, 5; 
South Bend (Trinity), 5; Lafayette (St. Paul’s), 5; Beld- 
ing, 10; Orange, 5; Lansing (Central), 5; Mason, 5; Cad- 
illac, 120; Hudson, 10; Montford, 5. 

Standard Bearers:—Jamestown (Swedish), 5; Bellmont, 
5; Plateville, 10. 

King’s Heralds:—Menominee, 5; Plateville, 5. 

Des Moines Branch. Auxiliaries:—Iowa City, 10. 

Minneapolis Branch. Auwsxiliaries:—Staples, 5; Min- 
neapolis (Hobart), 5; Minneapolis (Grace), 5; Minneapolis 
(Calvary), 5; Minneapolis (Central German), 5. 

Standard Bearers:—Minneapolis (Hennepin Ave.), 5; 
Minneapolis (Central German), 5; Fargo (First Church), 
10; Fargo (Broadway), 15. 

King’s Heralds:—Hamline, 5. : 

Topeka Branch. Axsxiliaries:—Fredonia, 5; Colorado 
Springs, 5; Winfield (Grace), 5; Longmont, 5; Denver 
(Trinity), 10. 

King’s Heralds:—Denver (Trinity), 10. 

Little Light Bearers:—Burlington, 20; Eureka, 5. 


The Financial Prospect 


The outlook for results in Branch work 
was, perhaps, never better. The inaugura- 
tion of the Jubilee Movement, the response 
accorded, the helpfulness of several mis- 


_ sionary field workers, all give occasion for 


deep gratitude. The Thank- offering this 
year will be applied in part to the Bible 
‘Training School and the medical work in 
Tzechow, West China, and in part to the 
general work of the Branch, such as the 
sending out of new missionaries and their 
maintenance, the upkeep of old work, etc. 
Conference apportionments for the year 
are based on very conservative estimates, 
the hope being that every auxiliary will raise 
the amount asked of it and will in addition 
give a generous Thank-offering. 
Mrs. F. F. Linpsay, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Dear Young People of the Minneapolis 
Branch:—Another year of our missionary 
work has begun, and I trust will be well 
begun. Our record last year was encourag- 
ing, with an increase in societies, in mem- 
bership, in subscriptions to the FRIEND 
and in money received. Shall we not go 
forward with a renewed effort, and make 
even a better record this coming year? 
It is worth while to give of ourselves, our 
time, and our money, that all may know 
Him, the only true God. 

Our aim this year is the Jubilee Aim in 
every particular. Will you not every one 
try earnestly to become a member of the 
Order of the Golden Harvest? Will you 
not each one join the League of Inter- 
cessors? What a harvest would be ours in 
this young people’s department, if we 
could or would all answer “Yes” to these 
two questions. 

The Standard Bearers of Grand Forks 
contributed largely to the success of the 
young people’s evening at our annual 
meeting in that city, in a processional and 
an impersonation of missionaries from eight 
countries. The Standard Bearers of Oakes, 
N. D., a society organized last year by our 
own missionary, Faith Hunt, sent a most 


beautiful and interesting Neca Book” ” , 
of their first year’s work for Mrs. Cook’s ce} 
exhibit at the General Executive. The 
Young Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of Wesley Church, Minneapolis, en- 
tertained their husbands and friends at a 
supper in the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 


Cobb, in December. They enjoyed the 
rare privilege of the presence of Miss Jennie 
Hughes of Kiukiang, China, who gave an 
inspiring talk on the work of the day school 
teachers in that country. 

Let us remember our two missionaries, 
Miss Faith Hunt and Miss Helen Brethorst, 
by our loyal support and our constant 
prayers. 

Mrs. L. P. BLatr, 
Superintendent. 


Children’s Work 


During the past year we have organized 
sixty-six Jubilee bands. This was very 
encouraging. We must do all we can to 
help these new bands that they do not die 
for lack of guidance and inspiration. We 
appeal to the women of our auxiliaries to 
help and interest them. The “Junior 
Partners” leaflet will help you. Every 
auxiliary member ought to send to head- 
quarters for it and readit. The purpose of 
the junior and senior partnership idea is to 
link the younger and older people together 
in missionary work. 

This year we are to bend our energies in 
line with the Jubilee for life members and 
Thank-offering. Our Branch will give an 
Honor Roll pennant to every King’s 
Herald band and every Little Light Bearer 
circle having this year:—One life member, 
two M. O. G. H. members, at least one 
dollar in Thank-offering, and all dues paid. 

Will the local, district and conference 
superintendents please study the little blue 
folder sent you, containing plans for the 
year and items for information? 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Little 
Light Bearers is 1916. Let us make a special 


effort to have a large increase in Little © 


Light Bearer circles and members. Every 
church having the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
slonary Society work should have a Little 
Light Bearer circle. If you have none now, 
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; Mite is ae tee year for organizing. We 
_ need the inspiration of the little children. 
Let us pray much for our work and we 


a ashe! surely have a successful year. 


Mrs. A. P. ANDREWS. 


Department of Tithing 


At our Branch Annual Meeting, Dr. 
Lincoln Shute gave us some excellent 
thoughts on tithing. He said: “A subject 
of more importance can scarcely be dis- 
cussed. What a calamity if God had had 
no plan for finance. It was clear that he 
had one in the Old Testament, but for the 
world, did he forget? Some think that be- 
cause we are under grace we can spend all 
we want on ourselves. The people had been 
trained in tithing for 2,000 years; would 
they give less after Christ came? Under 
the anti-tithing plan $191,000 was lost 
last year in twenty-one churches. Through 
the use of wrong methods of raising money, 
people have lost the responsibility of giving. 
The fault lies in the fact that God has a 
financial plan that everybody is bound to 
follow.” 

We hope no member of our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society excuses her- 
self from this money obligation on the 
ground that she is giving service. The 
keeping of one command does not justify 
the neglect of another. 

Mrs. J. G. PURPLE, 
Superintendent. 


The Student Department 


This department of the Minneapolis 
Branch has just enjoyed a visit from Mrs. 
Mary Carr Curtis, who stopped off a few 
days on her way home from the West, 
where she visited most of the Methodist 
colleges. Mrs. Curtis was in Fargo for two 
days visiting Fargo College, Fargo Agri- 
cultural College and Moorhead Normal 
School, presenting the work of our Society 
to the young women of each institution. 
She was warmly received and enjoyed her 
stay with the Fargo students. While in 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Curtis visited Hamline 
University and spoke to the students as- 
sembled in chapel. We are hoping very 
_much that another year Hamline will have 
a sister college in the Orient. Plans are 
being perfected to have a representative 
of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 


if 
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in at least ae ‘Methodist institution in 


the Branch some time during the year. 


_ Everywhere the students seem to be alive 
along mission lines and we feel sure we ares) 


to have a good year. 
Mrs. A. Y. MERRILL. 


The Jubilee Banquet 


November 20 was veritably a Jubilee 
Day in the Minneapolis Branch. The occa- 
sion was the visit of Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
of Ohio, Jubilee commissioner, to Min- 
neapolis. In her honor a banquet was pre- 
pared at the Leamington Hotel. Over 400 
plates were laid. Not only Mrs. Townsend 
was present but four of the missionaries 
from the foreign field graced the occasion by 
their presence. These were Dr. Mary 
Stone, Miss Jennie Hughes and Miss Myra 
Jaquet of China, and Miss Ada Pugh of 
Malacca. The absence of Mrs. F. F. Lind- 
say, who was detained on account of illness, 
was greatly regretted. Mrs. A. J. Wallace 
took Mrs. Lindsay’s place in the capacity 
of toast mistress. Mrs. H. G. Harrison 
graciously presided and introduced the 
toast mistress, who had charge of the 
program. 

The social hour and banquet brought 
the ladies to the full spirit of Jubilee and 


they were ready for the treat in store for _ 


them as the missionaries drew word pic- 
tures of their fields, their battles and their 
conquests, and as Mrs. Townsend outlined 
the possibilities of the work during the 
five Jubilee years. 

The program committee selected sub- 
jects with a military ring. The first was 
“In the Trenches,” to which Miss Pugh 
responded in the description of her work in 
the Suydam Boarding School. ‘These 
boarding schools are not so much trenches 
for defense as they are recruiting posts for 
conquest. Miss Jaquet responded to the 
same toast with a description of her work 
in North China. One of the most interest- 
ing toasts was “Our Red Cross,” to which 
Dr. Mary Stone responded in a most charm- 
ing manner. Dr. Stone’s story of what has 
been accomplished in her hospital at Kiu- 
kiang sounds like fiction. Our American 
physicians think it is impossible but Dr. 
Mary Stone does it. She speaks English 
fluently, is rdcy in style and has a vein 
of wit and humor running through her mes- 
sages that makes them most charming. 


-and presented by Mrs. 


pkins University, we hope that 
zpave the opportunity of hearing 
her oe in this country. 

yr. Stone was followed by Miss lone 
Hughes, who was assigned the subject, 
n the Firing Line.” Miss Hughes would 
e preferred “On the Victory Line” as 
sr work has been so marvelously success- 
ful that she has almost quit thinking about 


ae firing, and has begun to sing the songs of 
- victory. Miss Hughes has a most fascinat- 


ing way of telling her story. She is versatile 


and fluent and seems never to repeat the 
same message. 
- such inspiration to hearers as does she. 


Few missionaries bring 


The closing address was given by Mrs. 


Townsend. The central thought running 
through her message was “The Master’s 


Service First.” This is the real center of 
interest in the five years of Jubilee planned 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. A sustained Jubilee period of five 


years in ordinary fields of activity would 


be a failure, but no one suspects it will be 
a failure for the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. The growth of our work has 
been one of the great history-making epochs 
of the missionary program of the world. 
The methods as outlined in the literature 
Townsend have 
already banished the word “failure” from our 
vocabulary. The Jubilee spirit does not 
especially rejoice over things that have 


_ already been accomplished but rather re- 


joices in the vision of future possibilities 
that are now rising before us. The five 
years will be five years of service—efficient, 
sacrificing, faithful service. The earnest- 


- ness of the women for the salvation of their 


sisters who sit in darkness will be expressed 


in this service. 
Mrs. S. M. Dicx. 


The Branch Jubilee Hymn 


The following Jubilee hymn was written 
by the pastor of the Wesley M. E. Church, 
Minneapolis. The world-wide vision of the 
progress of the Master’s Kingdom ending 
in the statement, ‘The whole wide world 
is won,” is an inspiring view for the worker 


_ and a glorious vision of our possibilities. 


May we sing with the ring that it inspires 
and with renewed enthusiasm for our share 
of the Jubilee and its results. 


specia mace this year in 
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the sea; 


” Tin all the world i is won.’ 


Chorus: Follow, follow, Syke Jexiae 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 

Follow, follow, follow Jesus, = 

Till all the world is won. 


Ten thousand thousand victories have crowned 
our earnest band; 
Ten thousand glorious monuments appear on 
every hand; 
Ten cs aaees living witnesses arise in every 
an 
The world will soon be won. 


Chorus: Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 

The world will soon be won. 


The heavy wore scatters from the valleys 
and the h 
And heavier Cae are pulsing with the life that 
lifts and thrills, 
While the Gospel of Redemption all their need 
and hunger fills; 
The world is being won. 


Chorus: Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 

The world is being won. 


Then shout a ringing anthem that shall never, 
never cease, 
Till all the heathen heart-ache shall have found 
His blessed peace, 
And from sin and superstition they shall know 
a great release; 
The world will then be won. 


Chorus: Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 
Follow, follow, follow Jesus; 

The world will then be won. 


Until that. mighty morning, let us labor, watch, 


é and pray; 
Till the night. of Christless nations has forever 
passed away; 
And with hearts that beat with gladness we 
shall hear the Master say, 
“The whole wide world is won.” 


Chorus: Glory, glory, hallelujah; 
Glory, glory, hallelujah; 
Glory, glory, hallelujah; 

The whole wide world is won. 


T. W. FessenpEN. 


Editorial 


What would you think of the suggestion 
to pray for a revival of religious conver- 
sation, that we may more readily and 
easily speak of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
a dear friend whom we want to introduce 
to other friends? And then it would be so 
easy to say, “You know he is our Great 
Missionary, too, back of all our foreign 
missionary work. Wouldn’t you like to 
join our society and help him spread the 
good news that Jesus saves?” Think it 
over. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how to help 
others? Surely you would. Give a word of 
commendation. It is the easiest and surest 
way to help one to do her best, and it is a 
much neglected method, too. Tell your 
new officer how well she is doing, and say 
to your old one, “What should we do with- 
out you!”’ Tell the one who comes to the 
meetings, but has no office, that it does 
your heart good to look into her face. The 
life that never commends must most surely 
be a cheerless one. 


Get the leaflet on extension work by 
Miss Charnock and read carefully the ten 
questions and answers. You will find it 
good reading. 

Appoint a secretary to write to the 
members who cannot attend the auxiliary 
meetings, like business women, teachers 
and shut-ins. One dear woman offered 
to do this and has received as much of a 
blessing as have those to whom she has 
written. All these things add interest to 
our work. 


Have a cabinet meeting in your. auxiliary 
each month. Talk up new things, shake up 
the old ones and have a cup of tea together. 
One auxiliary that has had a marvelous 
growth never neglects to have these little 
gatherings at the homes of the officers. 
Try it. 


Thank-Offering Objects, 1916 
India 
Mass Movement Work . 
Pakur Home . 


_ Harrison School, Lahore i : : H 600 
Hazzard Memorial, Lucknow 1,000 


pene Branch Quarterly 


Mrs. Helen A. Birdsall, Editor, 205 W. a4thy St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


China 
Nanchang Equipment 950 
Dr. Stone’s Substitute 250 
Foochow College . F 500 
Africa 
Umtassa Property 500 
Manila, P. I. 

Hospital Annex . 500 
Training School Improvements — 200 
South America 
Rosario School Building nets 1,500 
Buenos Ayres (Young People) . 560 


The list is longer than usual and the need 
for every amount specified is positive. 
For definite information concerning each 
object consult the Annual Report and the 
Pacific Branch Messenger. Prayerful prep- 
aration for the annual Thank-offering 
service in every church, a forceful presenta- 
tion of the need and the free use of our 
regular Thank-offering cards should bring 
large results. 

Mrs. S. F. JOHNSON. 


The Aim and Standard for 1916 


A definite goal for the year’s effort is 
expressed in the Branch Aim for 1916— 
sixty new organizations; 1,000 new mem- 
bers iz all our societies; 200 new subscribers 
to the Frrenp or Der-Frauen-Missions- 
Freund; 200 new subscribers to the Junior 
Missionary Friend; $5,000 gain in regular 
receipts; five new missionaries. All gain 
must be net. This goal can easily be 
reached if every society makes the Aim a 
subject for prayer and a part of its program. 

A large number of auxiliaries are already 
working toward the Standard of Excellence 
adopted by the Branch, viz.: 

1. (4) All old members retained except 
those lost by removal from the church or 
by death, and a net gain of five or more 
members, or 

(b) A net gain of twenty members. 

2. In addition to the auxiliary, either 
a young people’s society or King’s Heralds 
and Little Light Bearers. 

3. Five or more new subscribers, net, 
to the FRIEND. 

4. <A Band of Intercessors. 

It is possible for every auxiliary to 
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fis’ A Baiedaed aud tee its name 
‘on the Jubilee ladder, which will | 
' bited at all public meetings during 

ubilee years. The extraordinary op- 
ortunities of this time must be met by 
traordinary effort, if we would appear 
ith joy before our Lord, bringing our 
sheaves with us. 

Let us make the Jubilee motto, “The 
Master’s Service First,’ our very own, in- 
scribing it on our hearts and i impressing it 
_ with deeds of love on every day of this year. 
BELLE T. ANDERSON. 


Jubilee Reporting 


Please remember to report at once new 
organizations (auxiliary, young people or 
_ children) with the number of members, 

or new paid members in numbers of five 

or its multiples. Several societies have 

not received deserved recognition because 

of failure to report. Such reports should be 

sent direct to Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 

a Jubilee Supervisor, 1740 W. 22nd St., Los 
i Angeles, Cal. 


Young People’s Work 


A Branch Annual Report is given free 
to each society and more can be bought 
for five cents each. In it you will find 
names and addresses of our officers, to 
whom you can write for any information 
you may need. One officer was elected 
after the reports came out—Mrs. C. A. 
Smith of Armona, superintendent of Fresno 
District. Our prayers have been answered 
and we now have a superintendent for each 
district. 

You will also find, on page 31 of the 
Branch Report, our Aim or Standard. of 
Excellence. Now is the time to work. 
All societies reaching this Aim will have 

_' their names on the Jubilee Ladder. 

| There are some fine leaflets and exercises 
just out. A pageant, “Glimpses Along 
the King’s Highway,” is good. Send for 
these to your depot of supplies. 

We had several M. O. G. H.’s last year. 
You can find out how to become one in 
the Blue Book, which is free. It is im- 
portant that you report new members and 
societies, for they count as Jubilee members 
and organizations. 

Mrs. D. C. Cook, our general secretary, 
again offers a life membership, $15, to each 


they have gone to help. 


in ee to the I 
not earn ours last year. Rem 
motto, “We can if we pine 2°) pas + 

Thank-offering material is now rea dy. ts 


try that is not at a ‘Then givea ieee 
offering for the girls’ school at ener 
Ayres, in that other America. =" 

Let us remember to pray daily for Roi 
twenty-five dear missionaries and for those — 


Mrs. J. L, Hooper. 6 a 


Briefs 


The district secretaries report great re- 
sults from the General Executive Meeting. 
One of them said that soon after its close 
a lady came to her and said, “How do you 
organize a Woman’s Foreign Missionary — 
Society?”? She said her heart just jumped 
as she told her, and they organized. 

We thank the “powers that be”’ for new 
dates for our Quarterly. Please take 
notice that we have passed on to March, 
June, September and December. 

The Branch treasurer’s report of ex- 
penses connected with the General Execu- 
tive Meeting showed all bills paid and $531 
to turn into the Branch treasury. Besides 
this, $1,254 given in pledges for foreign 
work, during the meeting, is yet to be 
collected. 

Remember to plan for the special Day 
of Prayer for all workers of Pacific Branch, 
March 23. Suggestive programs will be 
furnished free at depots of supplies. 


A delightful reception was given Miss a 
Myers, before she sailed for India, December sa 
18. Miss Watson of Topeka Branch and 1% 
our own Mrs. Johnson voiced the loving 
greetings and farewells of the large number 
present in the parlors of First Church, Los 
Angeles. Miss Myers is to teach in Isa- “f 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. ayy 

Miss Grace Wythe sailed for Japan 
January 8, returning to her work after a aay 
pleasant furlough in the homeland. se pe 

The Annual Report of East Japan an 
Woman’s Conference is received and en- 
joyed. It is attractive and interesting. ite 
Thank you. ie 


Literature and Supplies 


Sales for the last quarter for Southern — is 
California were $731.73, and for Norte aes 


California, $191.95. Cash total, $923.68. 
There is enough on the books to bring up 
_ the report to over $1,000, all in one quarter, 
_ which certainly speaks well for untiring 
secretaries of this department. 


~~ From the Foreign Field 


Miss Jean Loomis writes of their an- 

nual conference, and that they had 

planned some important things for 
the kingdom and were at once going to get 

_ out a circular to use as an appeal to the 
Church for a Forward Movement in China. 
“Bishop Lewis is going to ask for $350,000 
from the Church. The Chinese pastors 
and the missionaries subscribed $10,000 
on the spot. But money will do no good 
without consecrated lives. There is our 

4 great need!” 

The Bishop appointed Miss Reicher to 

3 Wuhu, where they were in great need. 

: 

. 
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>.) ‘Nanking 
China 


She will be with Miss Ogborn for her first 
year, which will be a delight and help. 
Miss Martha Drummer writes most 
interestingly of her work. Her 
x itinerary is full of items and inci- 
\ dents of interest as she goes from. village to 
village in her ricksha and “gospel team,” 
as she calls the two boys who draw her over 
the roads. They can read and sing, which 
helps to gain attention to her preaching. 
The natives are restless and rebellious 
over their “hut tax” and feel oppressed 
by the government, so she has to be “as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove,” 
for they are inclined to resent having any 
strangers come among them, thinking the 
government has sent them to count their 
cows, goats and pigs! They soon find that 
she is a friend with good news and want 
to buy the book that tells all about it, so 
she thanks God and takes courage. She 
has opened several little day schools where 
she teaches the children in the morning 
and the adults in the afternoon, but she 
says, ‘I have only three books, five small 
slates and a chart, besides my Bible and 
hymn book, so I use post cards some 
. friends have sent me, with blank paper 
pasted over the written part. On these I 
write the alphabet and the numbers up to 
ten, and the children are very proud of 
them.” 
Miss Collins, the Quessua mother, writes 
briefly, saying that they have had quite 
an addition to their family. “One of the 


Quessua 
Africa 
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Parent Board missionaries and _ his wife | 


went home on furlough last month and we > 7 


took several of their girls into our home. 


LOB ahs 


Of course their scholarships came with 


them. We took them because we did not © 


like to have them go back into their homes 
and be lost to us forever. They are quite 
contented with us.” Miss Collins keeps 
very well and says she has no desire to re- 
turn to America or to give up her work 
while she keeps her health. 


Miss M. Helen Russell writes that — 


Hirosaki 
Japan 


Miss Preston and Miss Taylor 
gave her a glad welcome back to 
Japan. In addition to her other duties she 
is teaching English three hours a week in 
the boys’ school, on their urgent and re- 
peated request and the advice of her fellow 
workers and the pastor, thereby establish- 
ing friendly relations between the two 
schools. 
Sunday, of twelve officers of a regiment of 
soldiers stationed in Hirosaki. The girls’ 
school numbers seventy and recently one 
of the native teachers or helpers, with five 
of the pupils, was baptized. 

Miss Russell adds: ‘Remember me 
most kindly to all the friends in the Pacific 
Branch. They were so good to me.” 


Miss Charlotte Holman writes 
Roorkee that they have had a severe epi- 

demic of malaria in their com- 
pound and that every family has been 
stricken with severe illness. Much of her 
time and strength had been given to the 
sufferers. She had been trying to visit 
villages, zenanas and mohullas, in addition 
to visiting the sick, taking them to hospitals, 
getting medicine for them and supervising 
the work generally. She had found grate- 
ful use for ‘‘those beautiful nightgowns” 
sent in the Los Angeles box. 


A late letter from Miss Dilling- 
ham says: “The Executive Daily 
arrived last evening and I re- 
joice over your splendid meeting in Los 
Angeles. I am enjoying my work more 
than ever and our school is running so 
smoothly. We have 165 girls at present. 
Have had a good deal of sickness, but 
nothing serious. The King’s Daughters’ 
weekly prayer circle is very helpful and the 
girls are very enthusiastic over their mis- 
sionary society. Their giving out of their 
poverty puts us to shame.” 


Pyengyang 
Korea 


She also has a Bible class, on’ 
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4 : Editorial, 


ieeading our auxiliary receipts for the 
~ year, $115,673, we wonder whence and how 
these dollars came to our treasury, for we 
know that our women are loyal con- 
~tributors to all other benevolences. But 
we cease to wonder when we read reports 
of secretaries, supervisors, auxiliary off- 
cers, prayer circles and devices numerous, 
ceaselessly, wisely, forever at work. Letters, 
telephone talks, visits, attention to details, 
the eager use of small opportunities— 
what a story it is! And what blessing it 
brings to us and to the members of our 
“family” in far-off places where they so 
need sympathy and help. 

Mrs. H. T. Wakeley’s resignation having 
been accepted with regret, after so many 
years of effective service and genial fellow- 
ship, we are happy to welcome to the office 
of Branch superintendent of young peo- 
ple’s work Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 22 Bennett 
St., New York City, whose election was 
confirmed by vote at a special Branch 
meeting called for that purpose January 
18, 1916. 

A conference secretary writes of a pastor’s 
asking her to organize a group of high 
school girls into a Standard Bearer society, 
“to save them to the Lord, to themselves 
and to the Church as well as to missions. 
Make them feel,” he said, “that missions 
is the greatest thing; also tell them what 
good times they can have in a Standard 
Bearer company.’ That pastor is one of 
the shining ‘wise’ spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet. 


Quarterly Meeting 


It was one of winter’s most unfriendly 
days, rainy, sleety, slippery. But none 
of these adjectives apply to the good cheer 
of Tremont Church, New York, the 
cordiality, the luncheon or the general at- 
tendance. The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Wilson, 
opened the meeting with an _ inspiring 
scripture reading and prayer. Depart- 
ments and conferences came into fellow- 
ship through Mrs. Hayes’s ‘Home Side 
News.” Mrs. E. D. North presented a 
silver dollar that had been given her by a 
mother who had kept it for forty years 


asa ae in memory of her only” 
—“dear little one’— who went away 
God so long ago; she now thought it mig 
be put to some use. Very quickly Mrs. — 
North’s proposal to make this the first — 
dollar toward a Little Light Bearer life 
membership for the mother’s grandchild © 
was taken up. A great-grandmother im-_ 
mediately gave the second dollar and grand- 
mothers sprang up all over the audience, 
so nimble and quick that in about three 


minutes twenty dollars were passed over 


to the treasurer for two life memberships. ; 


Miss Bender’s beautiful report of foreign 


work has been sent to conference secre- 
taries and deserves to be widely read. Dr. 
Perkins gave a most interesting talk on 
school and hospital work in Kiukiang. 


Young People 


As newly appointed superintendent of 
young people’s work, I wish to take this 
opportunity to greet the young women 
throughout the Branch and to ask for their 
prayers that I may be of service to them 
and to the cause of Christ. 

So far I have been busy studying the 
various phases of the work, reading reports 
for years back to find out what has been 
done and trying to see what especial work 
lies before us, this year 1916. And may I 
tell you right away what impresses me as 
most important and what I ask that you, 
young women all through the Branch, may 
pray for? This is it: that the members of 
every auxiliary throughout the Branch may 
realize the necessity for young people’s 
work and that especially in those churches 
where there is an auxiliary but no young 
people’s society, prayerful. search may be 
made for a leader of the young people and 
that the search may not cease until she is 
found. This may seem to you not quite 
your responsibility but every one of you 
wishes to increase the number of societies 
throughout the Branch so that we may 
accomplish more for our King. And surely 
the young people’s organization is the 
child of the auxiliary so that the logical — 
method of increasing our number is through 
the auxiliary. Therefore pray oF wee child- 3 
less auxiliary. 
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te eon Td now. ‘uhis "4 is ay: second year of the 
Jubilee Campaign. 
_ “Some societies have done nothing and 
___ ask ‘Is it too late to begin?’ No, it is late, 
but not too late, if the beginning i is made 
with earnestness and a determination to 
continue. 
race must do so 


Mrs. Cook writes, 


A society which now enters the 
‘conditioned,’ but the 
condition may be met and the race won 
in fine style.” So let us make up the ad- 
vance we failed to make last year and re- 


solve that next year we will not be handi- 


capped by work left over from this year. 
Mrs. H. E. Woorever. 


Special Work 


Nothing is more important and necessary 
than the day schools. They are our hope 
for the future. They vary in price; $20 
to $50 supports one in India, $50 to $80 in 
China, $90 to $120 in Korea. Concerning 
the village day school a missionary writes: 
“T have felt encouraged lately by the way 
the children have improved. When I 
first took the school I thought I should 
never get the children to stop fighting, 
gambling and swearing. Although now 
they are far from perfect, there is-a great 
change for the better. Two of the older 
children are reading the New Testament 
and it is encouraging to see with what 
attention they listen when the lesson is 
explained.” 

These day schools are a great factor in 
evangelistic work and are the main entrance 
to many hearts and homes. There are 
several in North India, at $20 a year, with- 
out patrons. 

Many are eager to support a Bible 
woman, scholarship, etc., something they 
can call their very own, and which comes 
within the range of their pocketbooks. 
They forget that at the base of the work 
is the missionary and the trained worker. 
For them, the assistants and the high- 
priced teachers and schools, I make a 
special plea. 

Rarely a patron letter closes without a 
request for definite prayer. Bible women 
and scholarship girls ask patrons to pray 
that they may develop into beautiful and 
helpful Christians and be worthy of their 
opportunities. Missionaries plead for more 
workers, for wisdom in selecting native 
workers, for physical and spiritual strength. 
Will not each one join her prayers with those 
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of our sisters across the sea, not only for 
her own special work or that in which her 
own auxiliary is interested, but that. all 
needs may be supplied, for “more things 
are wrought by | peer than this world 
dreams of.” 

I should like rptecisest for conveyance 
hire and also for drugs. Patients cannot 
be treated in the free beds in the hospitals 
without money for medicines. If anyone 
is willing to invest in the machinery of the 


work, to help in a most practical way, to | 


do some really “special”? work, please 
write to, or consult personally, the Branch 
superintendent. 
Mrs. R. M. Moore, 
530 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 


Conference Notes 


Troy reports since Branch Meeting a 
new society at White Creek, organized by 
Miss Phillips; at Hagaman, nineteen 
signed membership cards. Christmas re- 
membrances were sent from several auxil- 
iaries to Miss Wells. The young people 
of Troy District had a banquet with Miss 
Lawson as guest of honor. The Standard 
Bearers of First Church, Albany, had a 
banquet for Miss Woodruff and Miss 
Lawson. 

Mrs. Edwards writes that East German 
Conference has five M. O. G. H.’s. Mrs. 
Henry Hinsdale is made a life member by 
a district meeting. 

Mrs. Hamilton Day reports a new Stand- 
ard Bearer society in Buffalo Street Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and nineteen new mem- 
bers in Jamestown First Church. Two 
new district secretaries of literature have 
been appointed. The result of a talk by 
Mrs. Spaeth at Maysville was three women 
paying membership dues and adding one 
during the quarter, with an auxiliary in 
prospect. 

Mrs. Davies reports a new auxiliary or- 
ganized by Mrs. Brown at Evan’s Mills, 
Black River District, and a new Standard 
Bearer society at Vernon. All expenses of 
Branch Meeting at Rome have been paid 
and an excess of $125 has been sent to the 
Branch contingent. 


Foreign Notes 


China.—Miss Fredericks writes. inter- 
estingly of her first days in the language 
school at Nanking. Her letters, in cir- 


cular | bon ai be Sbeabned ats fRoont 


Hitloos We; love to catch a glimpse of her 


_ happy spirit in her new field of work. 


Dr. Mary Carleton writes of being de- 
tained in Foochow after conference and 
gives some incidents of Mary Carleton’s 


* work. Fifty women have joined her week 


day Bible classes. Dr. Carleton met the 


first baptized member of the “Church of 


the Lofty Friendship.” He comes from 


one of the wealthiest and most exclusive 


homes in the city, and there he is spoken 
of as “the baptized child,’ but he does 
not seem at all embarrassed or annoyed 
by it. 

Japan.—From Hirosaki, Miss Preston 
writes, “Yesterday we were talking to a 


_ man who has been a pastor for thirty years. 


He was telling how opposed his mother 
was when he became a Christian, although 
now she is a Bible woman. When asked 
why she became a Christian, he replied: 
“Well, I am ashamed to tell it, but after 
I had been a Christian a little while my 
faith got weak and I began to drink and 
do other bad things. She saw what a 
difference there was between my life as a 
believer and as an unbeliever, so we re- 
pented together.” 

India.—Miss Ruth Robinson writes from 
Lucknow: “The disaster to our college 
building is most discouraging, yet we have 
faith to believe that help can be obtained 
here in India and that friends in America 
will not fail us, either. For the present 
we are carrying on the work just as it stood, 
but next year, for sanitary reasons, we 
shall have to cut down the number to be 
admitted.”’ She sends a booklet circulated 
during Lilavati Singh’s “memorial week,” 
in which is this sentence: “We cannot lay 
our gift of flowers upon her grave, but we 
can bring a tribute of special thoughtful- 
ness and love for others which will in some 
measure reproduce during this week her 
life of self-forgetting happiness.” 

Korea.—Miss Miller gives a vivid picture 
of the educational needs on her district. 
She says: “The school at Puuwon is held 
in the church building and the people 
themselves contribute largely toward the 
expenses. One Sabbath while I was there 
they took up three collections—the reg- 
ular morning collection, the rice collection, 
taking a spoonful for each person from the 
daily ‘meal, and lastly a tobacco collection. 


house and is so poorly pares tha 
Japanese, whose schools are so well | 
nished, say, “Nothing here looks lik 
school except the children.” 

South America.—Miss Carrie A. Hilts 
on her way home, coming by way of the 
Panama Conference. z 

Mexico——Miss Ayers writes of ee 
prayer meetings held in different parts of — 
Mexico City. After one of these, the young _ 
niece of one of the Bible women asked if 
she might gather the street urchins of that — 
district into a Sunday school. Instead of 
a dozen coming, as Miss Ayers had ex- 
pected, they had sixty-three in the open 
court of a friend’s home. Miss Ayers 
writes that the Protestant religion means 
something to these people in sorrow and 
when death comes. A mother, little more 
than a child herself, hurried home from 
work one day to find her baby with lips 
that would never smile again. After the 
first shock was over she took the little form 
in her arms and, kneeling down, thanked 
God for the loan of the little one for those — 
few months and that she could give the 
child back to him as pure and spotless as 
when he gave it to her. 


b 
TREASURER’S REPORT P 
FIRST QUARTER, 1916. ig % 
Receipis by Conferencs Nee 
Central New York............ $2,621.00 
TIO oc dhtn C deles 2 cet eecdes 470.00 , 
Geneseeine; 4 chs cee ht aes 1,864.00 
Genesee Lapsed Annuity. . 200.00 4 
New) VOrk =a aciemnobtrton . 840.00 y 
News York Wastiic, cemerssde eee 2,119.00 2 ’ 
New Legacy, Mary E. Williams 250.00 Pat 
Northern New York.......... 1,209.00 fs 
TOYS she ails mae ea 19.00 [ 
Wyémung' Sieve tas. cee ee 33.00 ‘ 
Newarle yon ect aaa te eae oe 1,518.00 
New Jersey. sa Ned cue meee 1,037.00 . 
Bast Germaning wceten oe nene 580.00 BM: 
Branch). G4). ectomct wetrottudres 123.00 see 
Total first quarter receipts. . $13,983 .00 ee, 
1915 sBalance) ae ee ae 1,248.00 -; , oF 
Grand total receipts......... ~ $15,231.00 Wee 
Disbursements a 


$24,825.85 
100.00 


$24,925.85 


Total foreign disbursements . 
Branch Contingent Cas corn Pag 934.15 ein 
Total 1st Quar. disbursements $25,860.00 a aw 
Deficit January 1,1916........ 10 629. 00S ae 
$15, 231. 00 


Mrs. J. SUMNER STONE, igehae 
Treasurer, fo aN 
RS GS aire iz 


on e : SOuartecly Meeting 


pring Garden Street Church, Philadel- 
a, entertained the quarterly meeting on 
ary 5. In place of the usual reports, 
3 pirational addresses were delivered. 
ave . William Boyd, recently from North- 
pestain Branch, made her official debut 
as student secretary of Philadelphia Branch. 
Mev, Charles R. Watson, secretary of the 
Jnited Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
‘sions, gave a forceful address on “The 
“Moslem Problem.” The other speakers 
were Miss Pershing, Miss Carnahan, Miss 
_ Wilhelm, Mrs. Campbell—Branch officers 
- and Mrs. Springer, who told of the work 
_ in Africa. Mrs. Robert Clark, the newly 
appointed secretary of Wyoming Con- 
ference, led the morning devotional service. 
Following the recommendation of the 
__ Home Department, the quarterly meetings 
a of the Branch will itinerate, and the next 
quarterly will be held in Grace Church, 
Harrisburg, April 5, 1916. 
A short itinerary ‘for Miss Creek is being 
_ planned from March 26 to April 14. 
-Miss Carnahan left home early in Jan- 

ary, expecting to spend February in 
Panama and after that to visit our mis- 
sions in South America. 


Christmas at Fukuoka, Japan 


How shall I begin to tell you about our 
‘blessed Christmas! For a week we have 
been busy with examinations and Christ- 
mas preparations, rehearsing the program, 
and tying up numerous packages. I have 
never enjoyed Christmas more than this 
year, and perhaps never so much, for life 
has been full of opportunities to do for 
others, and the joy that the girls are feel- 
ing to-day is very great. 
Our festivities began last night with the 
_ Christmas entertainment. The chapel was 
crowded with girls, their friends and the 
church people, and the whole program was 
_ fine. At the eleventh hour I learned that 
Poe | had to make a welcome speech in Japa- 
nese, and I felt panicky for a moment; 
4 but T just forgot everything else for half 
mess. an hour and went off by myself to learn a 
es speech. ‘It all grows easier each week and 
ee love it} The foe decorated the chapel 
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peautifully ipo the Christmas hes grasa" oa 


wonder. Mr. Jones acted as Santa Claus — 
and each girlie was made ‘happy with three 
presents. tea 

This morning (Christmas Day) about 
six o’clock, before we were up, the girls 
were at our doors with their “Merry 
Christmas.” We rushed up and had them | 
come in before the fire for an early Christ- | 
mas morning visit. After breakfast we | 
called the servants into the parlor, where 
our own little tree had been set up and 
decorated, and after prayers we gave each 
her gift—a new kimono. 

Then we had our own Christmas, and 
it was such fun, for the girls came in one by 
one and enjoyed our lovely gifts with us. 
The morning was full of preparation and 
at noon eighty-two of us, girls, teachers, 
pastor and wife, Bible women and the 
Jones family, sat down to a Japanese 
Christmas dinner. The girls have worked 
like Trojans and all the credit for the suc- 
cess of everything is due to them. 

We later went down to have another 
dinner with the Joneses and the Millers— 
somehow the foreign did taste better than 
the Japanese—and now we are taking a 
breathing space before going to the church 
for the Christmas entertainment. To- 
morrow afternoon we shall pile six hundred 
little children from the. street Sunday 
schools into that same little church. 

Bessiz M. LEE. 


Young People’s Work 


My dear Young People:—The year is pass- 
ing so rapidly that we shall have to push 
a few things hard. We want members to 
have and to hold. This requires very defi- 
nite plans. 

Arrange for public Thank-offering meet- 
ings. Very attractive leaflets may be yours 
for the asking. Our help is much needed 
at Buenos Ayres. 

Assist in extension department srk 
Study the leaflet and you will fully under- 
stand the plan. Seek out some young 
woman or girl who is longing to be invited 
to become a member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

We must not fail to secure the life mem- 


nt came in eae to i ain 


“The Romance of Forty-Five Years” 
is ideal for your programs. — Emphasize 
__M. O. G. H. honors and be sure you sing 
our Jubilee hymns. Do you belong to the 
League of Intercessors? 
au _ Keep ever before you our motto, ‘The 
» Master’s Service First.” 
JOSEPHINE L. CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent. 


Student Secretary 


Miss Hughes, our former secretary, 
having been obliged to resign because of 
the pressure of other duties, we are espe- 
cially fortunate in having with us Mrs. 
William Boyd, formerly president of North- 
western Branch, who has recently come to 
make her home in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Boyd is the general student representative 
; of the society. She is now working out 
ie some new student plans, of which you will 
hear later. 


Mission Boxes 


The sending of mission boxes to foreign 
ports, under present conditions in shipping 
circles, is attended with some risk and 
greatly increased expense. Societies are 
urged to ship no boxes whose valuation is 
less than ten dollars, lest the cost of sending 
equal the value of the contents. Until 
after peace is declared, we recommend that 
packages be forwarded by parcel post to 
all countries except India, at twelve cents 
per pound, with a limit of eleven pounds. 
Full instructions may be had at the local 
post office. Societies will be given credit 
in Branch Report for parcel post packages, 
the same as for boxes, if the chairman of 
the mission box committee is notified. 

Mrs. J. D. Aparr. 


From the Conferences 


Erie, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh con- 
ference secretaries have sent out fine cir- 
cular letters through their respective terri- 
tories. Mrs. Hopkins’s is almost a booklet, 
and contains an excellent report of Branch 
meeting as well as many suggestions and 
much good advice to the societies. 

Central Pennsylvania will entertain the 
Branch quarterly at Grace Church, Harris- 
burg, April 5. This is the first time we 


Devote an evening to Jubilee | work. miss it! 


going to be a day be 


Juniata District is s beret 
S. Himes, who served as district se 
for fifteen years, has gone to. the 
How she must rejoice that she has 
interest in his kingdom. 

One auxiliary of sixty-two ices 
ports fifty junior partners. Good! Let « 
slogan be, “A junior partner for ev 
auxiliary member.” 

Three of the thirty new King’s ‘Herale 
and Little Light Bearer societies proposed 
for 1916 have thus far been organized. 
Miss Catherine Maxwell, the children 
secretary, is ready for engagements. 

CarriE M. Purdy, 
Secretary. > 


Erie—You will be glad with me that 
only twenty organizations, out of a total 
of 129, failed to be heard from for the first 
quarter, by either money or report sent. ‘ 
Let us make it unanimous for the second © 
quarter, every society reporting and re- 
mitting its money. A less satisfactory 
feature was the report of almost 300 Ju- — 
bilee members, while the totals show a net 
loss of nearly 200. Do make strenuous 
efforts to hold the old as well as to win the © 
new members. 

A delightful service was held in Simp- 
son Church, Erie, one Sunday afternoon, 
to bid good bye and God speed to Edna 
Frye, who was on the eve of starting, in 
company with Miss Gelvin of Meadville, 
to work in the industrial school in Mexico 
City. It was the first service of the kind 
ever held in the church—indeed, in any 
Erie church—and we rejoice in this first 
missionary from Erie District, hoping and — 
praying that she may be the first of along 
line of such workers for the Kingdom. ha 

Mrs. A. S. M. Hopxins, i 
Secretary. 


Genesee.—Mrs. McCrum writes that Miss es 
Elsie Ross was to be in the conference 
early in February and Miss Creek was to — 
be at Galeton in April, but as the church ~ 
had recently been destroyed by a fire that 
affected the entire business portion of the 
town, that appointment is cancelled. _ ie 
Philadelphia.—The conference has as- 
sumed the salary of Miss Laura M. White, 
one of Philadelphia’s own et who: aie 
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O ceremony strange! Within a hall . 
Where prostrate at their proud oppressor’s feet . 
His restive people oft, for justice meet 

*Gainst hateful wrongs, did madly, vainly call, 

Whose pavement ne’er again the welcome fall 
Of his soiled, way-worn sandals glad did greet, 
Concealed behind the tyrant’s judgment-seat; 

By scoffing guards arrayed in purple pall 

From hostile shoulders snatched; with mocking cries 
Hailed ‘‘Kins”’ of men whose homage was pure hate, 

While cruel soldier hands pressed roughly down 
Upon his sleepless head a torturing crown 

Of twisted thorns, —in such ill-fitting guise 

Was diademed Earth’s mightiest Potentate. 
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Christine Ware. 
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MONTHLY PROGRAMS 


ARE NOW FOLLOWING 


‘“’The Jubilee Story of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society”’ 


Now appearing serially in the Woman’s Missionary Frrenp. Additional material 
in The Study and General Executive Report (‘‘ Following the Great Command.’’) 


Price Thirty-Five Cents. . 


An Adventure 
in Service 


A Dramatization » 
For use in connection with our Birth- 
day Celebration in March 
Written by 
MISS FLORA ROBINSON 


with four episodes from the life of Isa- 
bella Thoburn, by 


Mrs. Lena Leonarp FISHER 


The sketch is so simple of arrange- 
ment that it can easily be prepared 
and presented by any local society. 


PRICE TWENTY CENTS 


On sale at Branch Depot of Supplies or 
the Publication Office 
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Standard Bearer 
Thank-Offering 


For Isabella Thoburn College 
Attractive Leafleé and Coin Card 
Order from your Branch Depot of 

Supplies 


LEAFLETS for APRIL PROGRAM 


“GERTRUDE Hows”; “Mrs. E. W. 
PaRKER”; “Cuara A. Swain”; “Isa- 
BELLA 'THOBURN”; “Two Brave 
PionrERS”; “Tue Barertty Or- 
PHANAGE.” Six for 10 cents. 


Order from your Branch Depot of 
Supplies or the Publication Office 
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Le on of ah , ; - 4 Sad , ° | 


Tue Resurrection Morn. Henry Nehemiah Dodge 
Tue Lorp 1s Risen (Frontispiece) P ‘ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
==>Send Subscriptions to Pubiisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots== 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Erriz A. Merriiz, Editor, 
139 Adams Street, Waltham, Mass. 


DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 


Miss Amauiz M. Acnarp, Editor, 
323 Perry Street, Elgin, Ill. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 50 cents per | published monthly for German readers and 


year in advance. ; 
On request, one free copy for 5 new subscrip- 
tions or 15 renewals sent at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Mrs. O. W. Scott, Editor, 
Room 52, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


missionary workers. 


THE STUDY 


Mrs. GrorceE W. IsHam, Editor, 
4010 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Terms: 25 cents per year. 


Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. A presentation of the monthly program topic. 
Terms: 20 cents per year. Ten copies or more Single subscriptions, 10 cents; twelve copies 


to one address, 10 cents each. 


for one year, to one address, 60 cents. 


Subscriptions to Woman’s Missionary Frrenp and Der Fraven-MIssions-FrEUND commence 
quarterly, in January, April, July and October. Subscriptions to Junior Frimnp and Srupy 
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The Resurrection Morn 


See, in that rock-hewn garden sepulchre, 
The Holy One of God, despised and slain, 
With nail-torn hands and feet, and spear-pierced side, 
His gentle brow by mocking thorns defaced ; 

See where He lies, obedient unto death. 

Into that pallid face the glow of life 

Begins to steal, while silent and in awe 

The heavenly watchers stand. Now they with haste 
Unwind the scented wrappings from His form . 
That fill the place with rich aroma rare, 

Perfume of spicery and sweet spikenard’s breath 
Lingering since Love her alabastron broke, 

And with her tresses wiped these tear-bathed feet. 
And then, their joyful faces all aglow 

Like flashing sunbeams, quickly by a touch 

They roll away the stone with jarring shock, 

As if an earthquake passed, and sitting there 
Behold their Lord go forth, Death’s Conqueror! 


— Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
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By Mrs. George W. Isham 


Foreign Missionary Society  sug- 

gested a rushing mountain stream, 

_the second is like a river, broaden- 
ing, deepening, fed by hidden springs and 
little streams from quiet valleys, moving 
resistlessly toward 
the sea and bring- 
ing life ‘‘whereso- 
ever the water 
cometh.” More 
and more it was 
evident that this 
was not merely an 
agency for the col- 
lection and dis- 
bursement of funds, 
but a collective per- 
sonality with the 
central, burning 
purpose to give the 
gospel to Christless 
women. 

The minutes of 
the first three ses- 
sions of the Execu- 
_tive Committee 
were carefully copied in violet ink by Mrs. 
W. F. Warren and Miss Ada L. Cushman. 
The early issues of the HEATHEN WOMAN’S 
FRIEND gave columns to detailed biog- 
raphies of the girls in Bareilly Orphanage; 
but the tenth Annual Report of the North 
India Woman’s Conference covered fifty 
printed pages and the statistical table came 
to its own — the essence of the story of life 
which was changing the world. By that 
token we learn that the decade began 
with varied work at twenty-seven points 
in that conference alone; that one hun- 


I’ the first decade of the Woman’s 


A Chinese Bible Woman 


dred and ninety-five of the early con- 
verts, orphanage girls, school girls, 
women from the training= schools, were 
regularly employed as teachers, assist- 
ants in medical work or Bible women. 

The heroic age of the Society was not 
past (nor is yet). Her missionaries had 
gone into five great fields of the Church, 
but she had long been entreated to enter 
others. 


Yer OTHER LANDS 


To that adventure she turned. A brief 
and disappointing venture into Africa 
opens the chapter. In 1879 the Society 
assumed the support of a missionary of 
the ‘Parent Board” already in Liberia. 
That same year Miss Emma Michener, a 
young woman of peculiar devotion and 
much: practical experience, gave herself 
for Africa. Shipwreck on the way, 
months of illness, brief service in an iso- 
lated inland school, then the young mis- 
sionary found her way from Liberia 
to Heaven. Her gravestone, beside that 
of the lamented Melville Cox, in Mon- 
rovia, bears the appropriate inscription: 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” 
By that grave the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society claims an interest in 
Africa. 

About this time the General Mission- 
ary Society withdrew its missionaries. 
Miss Sharp was recalled, and Liberia 
became an incident, disturbing, challeng- 
ing to conscience and pride. It was 
Methodism on the retreat. 

In 1881 Miss Ellen Warner was ap- 
pointed to Rangoon, Burma, to open 
a school for English-speaking girls. 


haley 
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The Pear Flower School at Seoul, Korea 


Thongwa was later occupied, and of this 
work Dr. Oldham wrote a little later, 
“There is no more successful work in all 
India.” 

If with deliberate intent the next 
fields had been chosen to prove the uni- 
versality of Christ and his gospel, they 
would hardly have been different. Bul- 
garia, Korea, Italy, Malaysia — what 
strange segments of the human family, 
what dissimilar faiths they represent! 
The white light of the gospel shone in 
Bulgaria in the face of Bulgar and Turk 
and the Greek hierarchy. Miss Schenck 
went in 1884 to take over the school for 
girls which Dr. Challis had kept going 
while he waited for our coming. In 
public the Greek bishop declared that 
he would drive them out, “if it took every 
hair of his beard,’ and threatened that 
if men refused he would set the women 
on the intruders. Through what perse- 
cution our women held their quiet way! 
Soon we heard of applicants turned away 
from the crowded school. 

In the past years the value of this 
Christian mission to a world in turmoil 
has made its very existence known to 
many an American. Why did Bulgaria 
and the United States not clash at arms? 


Why were Bulgarians willing to trust 
their boundaries to the arbitration of 
American missionaries? When the ‘ Her- 
mit Nation” unbarred its gates, Dr. 
McClay, Methodist, went prospecting 
for missionary ground and found it. 
In 1885 the Methodist pioneers, Dr. 
Scranton and Mr. and Mrs. Appenzeller, 
entered Korea on the heels of a bloody 
revolution. Because of that Mrs. M. 
F. Scranton, pioneer for the woman’s 
work, tarried a few weeks in Japan, 
then with Mrs. Scranton, Jr., joined the 
party in Seoul. 

The place to serve was quickly found. 
In a strategic situation Mrs. Scranton 
opened the first school for girls that Korea 


ever knew. The emperor dignified it 


with a name, which still remains — J 
Hao Haktang — the Pear Flower School. 
Why Pear Flower? The Korean lover 
thinks of no lovelier name for his sweet- 
heart than this. 
and soon the Frrenp published a picture 
of the long, low edifice with quaint curving 
eaves.. When by and by women found 
their way to Christ the custom of Korean 
seclusion was so strong that a separate 
church was organized for them in Seoul. 
The first three women were baptized 


A building was erected . 


Mary, Martha and Miriam, by a mis- 
sionary much embarrassed because they 
had no names. Like the sisters of Beth- 
- any and the sweet singer of Israel, Ko- 
rea’s daughters have served the Master. 
Secretly were the first converts baptized 
for the safety of their lives, but before 
the end of the decade Mrs. Scranton had 
the beginnings of the now famous Bible 
classes for women, the despised Korean 
girls were blossoming in the garden of 
the Lord, and for these years Korea has 
been called, “the nation on the run to 
Christ.” The first reinforcements to the 
mission were Dr. Meta Howard and Miss 
Louise Rothweiler, the latter, the fifst 
missionary sent out by the German 
societies in America. 

In Rome also the living Christ must be 
preached to women and in 1886 Miss E. 
M. Hall faced the opposition of the Rom- 
ish priests. For years evangelistic work 
had been supported in the cities of Italy. 
This she fostered. A little school was 
opened, but was driven out by the priests. 
“Even the woman who scrubbed the 
floors was shunned on the streets.”’? But 
in 1888 the Via Garibaldi orphanage 
school was opened and our mission has 
slowly but steadily grown in influence. 

The synchronizing of events by the 
hand of God is nowhere more evident 
than in the founding of our Singapore 
mission. Dr. Oldham, in that faith- 
inspired mission, applied to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for workers, 
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but none were ready. Touched to the 
heart, Mrs. Mary C. Nind said, “Frozen 
Minnesota shall yet plant a mission at the 
equator.” From her own slender means 
she pledged $3000 to back her prophecy. 
Miss Leonard, an early officer of Western 
Branch, in an evangelistic tour of Aus- 
tralia, brought to Miss Sophia Blackmore 
the appeal for life service, and the two 
journeyed together to India. The appeal 
from Dr. Oldham, the gift from Mrs. 
Nind and the missionary from Australia 
met and our Singapore mission was 
opened in 1887. Do you wonder that 
the mission home there, with an outlook 
of surpassing beauty, is named Mary 
Nind Home? 


EXPANSION 


The acid test of the Society was not 
in projecting missions, but in sustaining 
them. To provide means for building 
and equipment, to maintain the mission- 
ary staff in the face of unexpected failures 
in health and scarcity of volunteers, and 
at the same time to enter doors open on 
every hand, is indeed a difficult task. 
With some measure of success this has 
been done. Retrenchment has been rare; 
there have been temporary closing, and 
moving to more strategic locations, but 
on the whole we know of no more steady 
progress than that of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. ‘‘The Hight- 
ies” saw great broadening in India. 
The presidency cities, Bombay and 
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Madras, were occupied by orphanage, 
school and zenana missions; Hyderabad, 
second Mohammedan city in the country, 
saw a school for girls within its frowning 
walls. Sitapur, Muttra, Ajmer, Jub- 
bulpore, Khandwa and Baroda saw the 
beginnings of work of great promise. 


In China the period was memorable for » 


the advance into West China. The vast- 
ness of the field, the accessibility of the 
women, the long and hazardous journey 
to reach Chungking, all added to our 
eager interest. Miss Frances Wheeler 
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was in their hearts that the Church would z 
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yet be builded in far West China. — > 


To Peking was added Tientsin and ae Z 


Tsunhua. Foochow reached out rootlets 
in the surrounding country. _ Schools for 
girls and women were opened in Hinghwa, 
Kutien, and Hokchiang. In Central 
China, Kiukiang, temporarily closed, 
was reopened by the Chungking refu- 
gees; Miss Robinson and Dr. Hoag began 
school and medical work in Chinkiang 
and Misses Shaw and Mitchell were 1n 
Nanking. 


A Street in Hyderabad 


was our first missionary; later Miss 
Gertrude Howe joined her, and Mary Q. 
Porter Gamewell. Success was marked. 
Property was acquired;-a school flourished 
and the first converts were won, when 
suddenly the city was seized with mob 
frenzy over reports of mistreatment of 
Chinese in America. The mission prop- 
erty was attacked and destroyed, the 
missionaries hunted through the city. 
Had it not been for some lurking fear of 
consequences, all would have perished; 
but the magistrate hid them in his yamen 
and after two weeks put them aboard a 
freight boat and set them adrift on the 
Yangtze at the flood. God brought 
them safely through, and even as they 
were swept down the river the promise 


In Japan great success was everywhere 
evident. In eight cities schools were in 
operation. Nagasaki is typical. - Misses 
Russell and Gheer entered when there 
were but four Christians, and they were 
not Nagasaki men. They were told no 
coolie would be willing to send his daugh- 
ter to a Christian school. Soon the 
overcrowded school ‘‘swarmed” and Fu- 
kuoka was opened, then two other points. 
Miss Russell wrote, ‘‘To me it seems that 
it would be the best paying investment 
the Methodist Church ever made to send 
out fifty ordained evangelists and fifty 
college-bred men and women as teachers 
to Japan’ this current year.’’ Looking 
backward the Church says, “It would 
have been.” 
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The Music Building at Nagasaki 


In South America, Buenos Aires work 
began. In Mexico there were evangel- 
istic missions in eleven cities, and schools 
were everywhere crowded. Miraflores 
school, taught by a former pupil of 
Mexico City, was the largest in Mexico. 


WorKERS ON THE FIELD 


These advances were possible, not be- 
cause the home work kept pace with the 
field, but because of the rare personnel 
of the missionary staff. In face of seem- 
ingly overwhelming difficulties, with few 
exceptions, they held as fast as ever gal- 
lant soldiers have. Time fails even to 
recount their names. Fire and _ flood, 
isolation, illness, overwork, opposition of 
superstition and false religious teachers, 
mobs, war and revolutions, difficult and 
dangerous travel, came to them. By 
their courage they made Christ known 
in every land where they went. God 
blessed them, who endured as seeing 
him who -is invisible. One hundred and 
eight went out during the second decade 
more than thirty of whom are still on 
our roll of active missionaries. Some 
are on furlough, but the greater number 
are still on the field. Mary Reed, Re- 
becca Watson, Mabel Hartford, — and 
the rest — they are in every land. 

Their helpers in the great advance 
were the wives of ‘Parent Board” 
missionaries and the rising host of trained 
native Christians. To the pioneers, prog- 
ress doubtless seemed slow and disap- 
pointing. Looking backward it seems a 
miracle of grace that so soon these back- 
ward, depressed women could fill places 
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of responsibility. That first little crntian 
received by Mrs. Butler became matron 
of the Pauri orphanage. The first medi- 
cal students of Dr. Swain were doctors 
and assistants in many villages and mis- 
sions. The Hindu widow who learned 
to read in Mrs. Parker’s school won the 
Lady Ripon Scholarship in Agra medical 
school. Mrs. Jewell, visiting in Tsunhua, 
saw the stupidest of her training school 
women in her local setting and exclaimed, 
“She is head and shoulders above them 
all!” In Peking, twenty girls at one time 
had ‘their feet unbound. In Foochow, 
where with infinite patience Mrs. Bald- 
win sought pupils, hiring them by the 
day, new thoughts were stirring. Our 
missionaries were astounded to receive 
from a delegation of Chinese Methodist 
preachers an eloquent petition for ‘‘ higher 
education” for the girls. Since girls had 
minds, they meant to see them used! 
As early as 1883 Foochow dreamed of 
the ‘Female Anglo-Chinese Collége.” 
How that -brave dream came true we 
shall see. About this time came another 
plea — that the brilliant Hu King Eng 
might be sent to America to complete 
her medical education. 

In India the feminist spirit was be- 
ginning to stir. Rukmabai was fighting 
her battle in the courts to be released 
from an infant marriage bond. In Bom- 
bay the first girl had taken her degree 
from the government college. What 
excitement it caused! It was the topic 
of conversation wherever missionaries 
foregathered. In Lucknow came the 
plea for college training. Who could re- 
sist that plea? Then Lucknow College 
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was. In Madras and Bombay zenana 
women found new interest in life. Miss 
Stephens and Miss De Line were giving 
annual zenana parties. Men were ban- 
ished, gates were barred, Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan women met, their bright 
silks mingled, their jewels flashed and 
tinkled, their laughter rose, they saw the 
wonders of a Christmas tree! American 
dolls and sweets (which many dared not 
touch) added to delight. With immense 
pride many of them took prizes for the 
recitation of Scripture passages and 
hymns. It was “daybreak everywhere.” 


Mepicat Missions 


For compelling human interest, no 
story surpasses that of medical missions. 
This is no “by-product,” but Christi- 
anity in action. To the suffering, neg- 
lected, barbarously treated women of 
heathen lands the medical missionary 
brought a vision of the loving Christ with 
tender ministries of which they had not 
dreamed. Where they entered, any mes- 
senger of Christ might follow. The first 
medical missionary to India, China and 
Korea, the first hospital for women in 
each of those lands, the giving of the 
word ‘‘nurse” to the languages of China 
and Korea, the first schools to train 
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nurses — this is a record of which the 


The Main Street of a Village in West China 


Society may well be proud, but it carries 
grave responsibilities for the daughters. 

In the first twenty years, twenty-five 
physicians went to the field. What 
stories they might tell! Sometimes they 
cared for royalty, but their credentials 
were to the poorest and the neediest. 

One of the picturesque figures was Dr. 
Nancy Monelle. After brief service in 
Lucknow, she resigned to become court 
physician at Hyderabad. After mar- 
riage to Rev. H. Mansell she reappeared 
in our work in Gonda. In a terrible 
scourge of cholera, when Europeans fled 
to the mountains and the natives to the 
Ganges and to offerings of goats and kids 
to the goddess Kali, she lost not one case 
of the hundreds who came to her. Her 
greatest work was in starting the agita- 
tion against child-marriage, which re- 
sulted in the law making the age of con- 
sent of married girls twelve years. Only 
those who know India of old, the terrible 
mutilations, the slow tortures, the sudden 
deaths, and the obstinacy of the Hindu 
opposition to this reform, can appreciate 
the greatness of this victory. Did not 
India learn thus something of the sanc- 
tity of the bodies of women, of the rights 
of girlhood and motherhood? 

Dr. McDowell 
had but brief 
service in India, 
but in that time 
spent some weeks 
attending the 


to Queen Vic- 
toria the petition 
which resulted 
in the establish- 
ment of the 
Lady Dufferin 
Hospitals for 


women and 
training for 
nurses and 
assistants. How 


wide had gone 
the influence of 
our doctors! 

A dramatic 
episode marked 
the opening of 
our mission in 


Rani, who sent’ 
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: Tientsin, China. The chronicle runs: “‘ Fol- 
lowing the massacre of 1870, the women, of 
whom there are two hundred thousand or 
more, seemed utterly inaccessible. The 
appearance of a foreigner on the street was 
the signal for the slamming of doors and 
the scattering of little feet. Mission- 
aries of other societies have tried in vain 
to initiate woman’s work. Under the 
present condition of public sentiment it 
seems impossible.” Then, something 
“happened.” In that city lived Li Hung 
Chang, the great viceroy. Lady Li fell 
ill. In desperation the viceroy called 
Dr. McKenzie, of the London Mission. 
Etiquette forbade his seeing the patient, 
and at his suggestion Dr. Leonora How- 
ard, then in charge.of our medical work 
in Peking, was called. Special couriers 
urged her attendance — a steam launch 
was sent to meet her to hasten her com- 
ing. The sequel? Lady Li recovered, 
and insisted that Dr. Howard remain in 
Tientsin. A temple was turned over for 
dispensary uses and money for medi- 
cines furnished. Dr. Howard was recog- 
mized as a Christian missionary and no 
restraint was put upon Christian teach- 
ing —and the way was opened for wom- 
an’s work. Soon afterward a treaty 
was pending between the United States 
and China. Dr. Howard was interro- 
gated upon the character of the men from 
America. One was Dr. Angell, who had 
signed Dr. Howard’s diploma. That 
treaty was signed! 

Dr. Howard soon married and left our 
mission, but money was given, a hospital 
built, and here in succession Dr. Akers, 
Dr. Gloss, Dr. Benn, Dr. Stevenson, Dr. 
Martin and Dr. Miller have treated more 
than a generation of women and have 
given the bread of life to very many. 
During the Boxer uprising this hospital 
‘and the memorial building only were 
left standing in all North China. Here 
“our boys” of the United States Army 
were lodged — but that is another story. 

_ One of the early reports says: “From the 
homes of the poor and suffering, to the 
viceroy’s yamen, our ladies have gone 
to administer to the sick. All who came 
to our dispensary, the beggar from the 
street in her filth and the lady in her silks 
and jewels, all heard the story of salva- 
tion. From the purely professional point 
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of view the practice of medicine in China 
is not inspiring; but turn the missionary 
electric light upon it and we forget the 
long rides through filth and wretchedness, 
such as we never dreamed at home, forget 
the weary struggle to understand and 
make ourselves understood in this tangled 
and entangling language, forget the 
weary days and sleepless nights spent 
in hand-to-hand fight with poverty, filth, 
vermin, superstition and death; and, 
thanking God, take courage and send the 
glad shout across the waters — “The 
Lord’s work prospers.’ ”’ 

Foochow medical work, opened by 
Dr. Trask, was second in China. It was 
no disparagement of others that Foochow 
missionaries said, ‘‘The medical work is 
our glory.” In 1876 the first medical 
student in China began to study with Dr. 
Trask. She was named Tang Keng Tie, 
and after her marriage at eighteen, Mrs. 
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Ting Sing Sang Niong. Wonderful work 
Foochow students have done. In Foo- 
chow alone we have two hospitals. ‘‘Mod- 
ern miracle plants”’ they may well be 
called. The wonderful record of Peking 
Hospital, adced to now by the Union 
Medical College for Women and the 
Nurses’ Training School, calls forth high 
praise. Dr. Gloss, weary with thirty-three 
years of service, rejoiced to stand with the 
first graduates from the medical college. 
Can we forget Dr. Hoag, who made a 
way for Jesus in Chinkiang; Drs. Lore, 
Green, Woolston, Hyde, Sheldon and 
Christiancy in India; Drs. Coombs, 
Bushnell, Gilchrist, Pray, Terry and 
Carleton in China; or that splendid 
corps of Chinese doctors, headed by Hu 


King Eng? Beyond all words we honor ~ 


our medical missionaries of this and 
later days. 


Workers AT HomME 

With steadfast hearts the workers at 
home did their part to keep pace with 
the demands of the field. These were 
years of prayer, years of many sacrificial 
gifts from the poor, of notable gifts called 
‘out by compelling needs abroad. The 
first bequest from China was that of a 
few cash from a former pupil of Foochow 
school. 

Thank-Offerings, suggested by Mrs. 
H. E. Taylor, of Michigan, were taken 
first in Northwestern Branch. The first 
$100 of this fund went to the education 
of Drs. Stone and Kahn. The young 
people took as their first missionary Dr. 
McDowell, of India. Western Branch in 
1883 became Des Moines, Minneapolis 
and Topeka Branches. Pacific was or- 
ganized at the end of the decade, and 
with the addition of Texas to Topeka 
Branch, the Society extended from ocean 
to ocean, and from the Rio Grande to 
Canada. Provision for conference treas- 
urers and district organizations bridged 
the gap between the Branch and the 
auxiliary. Repeated and more liberal 
endorsement was given by successive 
General Conferences. 1881-1882 was the 
“long year” when the fiscal year was 
changed to conform to that of the “Pa- 
rent Board.” In 1883 the Society was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York and legally empowered to 
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hold property and to inherit. Previously, — 
title had been vested in the trustees of — 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 

One of the outstanding gains was in — 
the organization of women in German 
conferences. A few auxiliaries were early — 
organized, but in 1883 but two remained, — 
one at St. Paul, Minn., the other at — 
Enterprise, Kansas. In this year Miss 
Margueretha Dreyer, daughter of the — 
German Methodist pastor in Wyan- 
dotte (now Kansas City), Kansas, was 
inpressed with the possibilities of this 
work and organized in her home church. 
At the meeting of Western Branch she 
was appointed organizer and in the fol- 
lowing year organized thirty-nine auxil- 
iaries with 619 members. Later she was 
made secretary of German work. In 
1885 the needs of the growing work 
demanded a periodical and the Hezden- 
Frauen-Freund was launched, with Mrs. 
W. F. Warren as editor, and the material 
largely furnished by Miss Dreyer. In 
1886 the claims of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society were presented at 
the annual conferences in Switzerland 
and Germany. Mrs. Ph. Achard was 
made secretary in Europe. In 1889 Mirs. 
Achard came to America and was at 
once made editor of the Freund — the 
first German woman ever a magazine 
editor. At the end of the decade, work 
had been organized in seven conferences 
in the United States and two in Europe. 
There were 4,083 members and 2,044 
subscribers to the Freund and ninety-one 
to the FRIEND. 


PRINTER'S INK 

A part of the unwritten creed of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is, 
“T believe in the dissemination of mis- 
sionary intelligence.” To that end, in 
1879 the publication of Uniform Readings 
in the Frrenp began to be a great aid 
to auxiliaries. The FRienp, notable in 
all churches as the financially successful 
missionary paper (and well it deserved 
success), increased in size and favor from 
year to year. With eight pages the sub- 
scription price was thirty cents — with 
forty, but fifty cents. It began to be 
the habit at General Executive Meetings 
to order this or that expense met “from 
the surplus funds of the Frrenp.” The 
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leaflet literature, un.’er the hand of Mrs. 


J. T. Gracey, came to great volume and 
usefulness. More than two and a half 
million pages were issued free and a great 
quantity at a nominal price. Gifted 


women gave the fruit of their literary 


labors to the Society — Mrs. Willing, 
Mrs. Newman, Mrs. Wilder, Mrs. Warren 
and Mrs. Gracey, preéminently. 

In 1882 Mrs. Daggett resigned from the 
office of publisher and Miss Pauline J. 
Walden was elected to that responsible 
position. Presidents came and _ went, 
but Miss Walden continued, the wise, 
efficient publisher, the counselor in times 
of perplexity. Her name for twenty- 
two years was upon the publications and 
her influence for all time will be upon the 
interests of the Society. 

One of the beautiful activities of this 
department is the publication of the 
“Zenana Papers” in India. An endow- 
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ment of $25,000 was secured and Rafig- - 
i-Niswan made its appearance in Luck- 
now. Other editions followed, and for 
more than thirty years the Woman’s 
Friend in five languages of India has gone 
into the zenanas, where it is welcomed 
with pitiful eagerness and treasured like 
jewels by those who receive it. With the 
closing Executive Meeting of the decade 
the Children’s Friend was authorized. 


At the end of the decade the statistical 
tables showed over 5,000 auxiliaries, with 
137,000 members in the various organiza- 
tions. The receipts for the year were 
$226,496. $70,000 was appropriated to 
a single field. Ninety-two missionaries 
were on the field: nine were on furlough. 
Open doors were on every hand and the 
workers, with overflowing hearts, de-' 
clared, ‘‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously.” 


Having a Fine Time at a Mission Day School in Hinghwa 


1 SOS saalosc 


By Mrs. Lois S. Parker, Hardoi, India 


AY 2, 1868, was a memorable 

M day in Moradabad, India, when 

two little girls came, fulfilling 

a long-hoped-for opportunity to 

teach Christian girls in a mission board- 
ing school. 

We had been able to open schools for 
Hindu and Mohammedan girls in the 
city, but for Christian girls living in vil- 
lages scattered over the district there 
seemed to be no plan but to gather them 
into a boarding school. The parents 


could not read and the native preachers 
could not do much teaching in their tours. 

It was contrary to all custom for a 
girl to leave home for any reason before 
her marriage, and the parents, not realiz- 
ing that it would be any benefit to their 
daughters to learn to read and write, had 
steadily refused our request to allow 
them to come to Moradabad to be taught. 

The two little girls who came that day 
had been made over to a native Christian 
whose wife was the first woman of that 
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class to learn to read and write. 
father was bold enough to desire to have 
his daughters taught, and there was great 
rejoicing when they appeared. f 

In 1858, ten years before, one little 
orphan girl had been received into the 
mission, and after the Sepoy rebellion 
others had been gathered in and the 
girls’ orphanage was the first school for 
girls in the mission. There were a few 
small schools in which the wives and 
daughters of enquirers were being taught, 
but this was the opening of the first 
boarding school, so the first to celebrate 
its Jubilee of the many native and English 
schools that have followed it. 

Soon after this school was organized 
the missionary’s wife, who had been so 
anxious to do something for the class of 

* girls, was ordered to leave the country as 
the only hope of saving her life. The 
girls who had come in were made over 
to the care of the native preacher’s wife 
living in a city a few miles from Morada- 
bad. And it proved that parents were 
more willing to send their girls to Amroha 
than to Moradabad. The class of 1870 
contained fifteen girls. In 1873 the num- 
ber had increased to thirty-six and it was 
decided that the permanent location of 
the school should be in Moradabad. 

It went on increasing, so that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated 
by five hundred women and girls who had 
been connected with the school. 

When Dr. Butler purchased a residence 
for a missionary in Moradabad in 1859, 
there were near it the walls of an old 
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Moradabad Graduates 


building that had been used as some kind 
of an office before the rebellion. From 
these walls were built a little chapel and 
rooms for the preacher to live in, with 
wide verandahs on each side. In this 
building the first boys’ school connected 
with the mission was held for some time, 
and the chapel was used for both native 
and English services until the new build- 


. ing in the city was ready to use. 


When the girls’ boarding school was 
brought to Moradabad the girls occupied 
this place and it was made over to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for 
that purpose. As the school increased, 
the verandahs were enclosed for class- 
rooms on three sides of the central room. 
Above these classrooms and the front 
verandah, dormitories for the girls were 
erected. The flat roof of the chapel was 
left open above 
and, being enclosed 
by the walls of the 
girls’ rooms, formed 
a nice inner court 
where they could 
sleep in hot 
weather. 

This was the 
home of the school 
until new dormi- 
tories were built on 
land adjacent to 
the building andby 
the aid of the gov- 
ernment a new 
school building was 
erected in 1886. 
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The first service in the new schoolhouse 
was for women and girls. Several of 
these came up from the city to join in the 
exercises. A Hindu woman who had 
aided in a girls’ school in the city read a 

paper expressing gratitude for what had 
been done in the city in schools and zena- 
nas. Another, the first Hindu woman to 
enter Agra Medical College from Morada- 
bad, read a paper on medical work for 
women. A Christian woman gave a little 
history of the school, in which she told 
of the work being done by its graduates. 
Some were wives of preachers and teach- 


ers scattered all over India, one as far 
as Burma. Some were students in the 
Agra Medical College. 

As the years have gone by the school 
has kept on increasing in numbers and in 
facilities for learning. A few years ago 
a normal department was added. Now 
some new buildings are greatly needed in 
order to accommodate all who wish to 
enter the school. There has been some 
delay, but it is hoped that all will be 
finished and ready for work during the 
Jubilee year of the Society that has sup- 
ported this work all these years. 


We Go A’ Travelling 


By Nettie M. Fisher 


HAD long wanted to visit the ro- 
I mantic land of Mexico, so imagine 

my delight when, unexpectedly, the 
finally completed, there were six, five of 
whom were to have their first glimpse of 
Mexico. 

Because of war conditions, our gov- 
ernment refused to grant passports to 
any point except Mexico City, and we 
had to go in person to the nearest Mex- 
ican consul twenty-one days before we 
wished to cross the border, or else remain 
for that length of time as sort of “ pris- 
oners of hope” before being permitted to 
proceed. Because it was considered the 
safest route, we went by way of Laredo, 
Texas, almost due north from the capital 
city of that land which has suffered so 
keenly at the hands of Spanish adven- 
turers and despots, and under the galling 
yoke of Catholicism. 

We gathered up our party along the 
way and I can still feel the cold chills 
run up and down my spine at the remem- 
brance of the way the hands of the station 
clock in St. Louis drew perilously near 
the time for our departure, before the 
train bearing our one experienced traveler 
steamed into the station. 


opportunity came. In our party, as 


ke In Laredo we went at once to a cus-. 


toms broker, who helped us arrange our 
trunks in accordance with the Govern- 
ment regulations, all pictures, books and 


printed matter being left to be censored, 
and lists of everything in our trunks sub- 
mitted to the authorities. This kept us 
in Laredo from Thursday until Saturday 
morning, and Saturday morning we went 
to the immigrant officer to have our pass- 
ports signed, which must be done the 
day one crosses the border. 

Just look at us as we cross the bridge 
over the Rio Grande with our eleven 
trunks, five suitcases, four bags, lunch 
baskets and boxes, knitting bags, coats, 
etc. (No bird cages nor pussy cats!) Can 
you wonder that the process of crossing 
the bridge took some time? 

At last we were on Mexican soil and 
started for Mexico City. A kind-hearted 
Canadian gentleman bought native fruits 
and confections and shared them with us. 
Best of all we liked the sweet, sticky car- 
amels made of goats’ milk and sugar, 
never bothering our heads at the time 
about the number and variety of germs 
which might be lodging on their un- 
wrapped surfaces. 

At every stop the strange, slow-moving 
ox carts and the queer garb of the people 
attracted our attention. And oh, the 
beggars! How I did wish that we could 
show every person in the United States 
who does not believe in missions a few of 
these creatures —the most hopelessly 
ragged and dirty that, one’s imagination 
could picture, old men, old women, 
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cripples, children. One small boy had years in Guanajuato, was moved last — 


a baby not more than two weeks old in 
his arms; a woman had one a little older 
tied in a dirty rag on her back. Venders 
of fruit, milk, baskets of all kinds of 
Mexican food, fancywork and toys, made 
the air ring with their cries. 

But our arrival in Mexico City will 
long be remembered. As soon as we 
left the train we were surrounded by 
cargadores who had indulged in garlic 
and pulque (a native drink with a most 
offensive odor), four of whom we chose 
to carry our luggage, and we started off 
up the plat- 
form just in 
time to get 
right in the 
middle of a 
big dog fight! , 
But the teach- 
ers from the 
Sara L. Keen 
College, who 
had come 
down to meet 
us, came to 
our rescue and 
carried us off 
home with 
them. And 
what a de- 
lightful place 
it was, with great ivy geraniums and 
other vines covering the walls, and the 
garden and patio filled with roses and 
daisies and verbenas. 

We asked a great many questions about 
the college and learned that it was organ- 
ized in 1874, just five years after the 
organization of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, with twelve orphan 
girls. After much difficulty, the present 
property was purchased in 1886, and last 
year 165 splendid young women were 
enrolled in the various courses, the com- 
mercial course proving quite popular. 
Our church, realizing that a liberal edu- 
cation is essential for these young women, 
is helping to fit them for the professions 
opening up to them. 

Surely you want to know something 
about the Bible women and about the 
girls who are fitting themselves to do 
definite Christian work. The Bible Insti- 
tute, which had struggled along for several 
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year to Mexico City, in order that the 
students might enjoy all the benefits to 
be found in a big capital city, not the — 
least of which was attendance on some 
of the classes of the theological seminary. 
These trained Bible women do all kinds 


of active church work. They keep card ~ 


catalogues of the members of the churches 
and visit them in their homes when they 
are absent from service. And most of 
these are such poor homes. The ‘“H. 


C. L.” hit Mexico pretty hard; corn that — 


normally sold for eleven cents was bringing 
seventy-five 
cents; twenty 
cents worth of 
sugar cost 
$1.25, ete. 

In these 
times of war, 
true patriot- 
ism has been 
shown in 
many ways in 
our own Unit- 
ed States. 
From some 
homes two or 
three, or even 
more, have 
gone across 
the sea to 
help make the world a safe dwelling 
place. Let me tell you of one Mexican 
mother who is entitled to three stars 
on her “service flag,’’ because she has 
given three daughters who are gladly 
preparing themselves to serve their coun- 
try in the best possible way, by making 
Christ. known. 

The Zapata army entered their town 
and because it was known that the father 
favored the constitutional government 
they had to flee for their lives, leaving 
everything behind them except what 
they could carry on their backs. Some 
friends helped them down the river and 
they finally reached Mexico City. One 
of the brothers was killed in the army 
and the father’s sight soon failed. The 
girls took a two-years’ commercial course 
and attracted the attention of one of our 
missionaries by their faithful attendance 


at church. The parents had been con- 


verted when the oldest daughter was a 
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little girl, and the family has been the 
means of bringing many to the Saviour 
Two of these girls each teach a proba- 
tioners’. class of young children during 
the hour of morning preaching service, 
and one of them is a member of the official 
board of the church and the third vice- 
president of the Epworth League. Think 
what it means to make possible the Christ- 
ian training of such splendid girls! 

~ Of course we went out to the industrial 
school, two and a half miles from the 
college on a seven-acre plot of ground. 
Thére we saw corn six and seven feet 
high, and every kind of vegetable you 
can think of, except Irish potatoes — 
they just won’t grow there. The school 
girls used to do much of the work in the 
gardens, but war conditions, which de- 
prived many girls of the necessary funds, 
have seriously reduced the enrollment. 

- Miss Gelvin told me about going into 
one home, neat and clean but pitifully 
poverty-stricken, where they had been 
forced even to tear up the floor and use it 
for fuel; and about the gratitude of the 
mother when she told her to send the 
two older children for the rest of the 
year and it would not cost them anything. 
Now they come to Sunday school and the 
mother comes to church when she can. 
It just breaks Miss Gelvin’s heart to 
have to turn away any of these eager, 
promising girls who want training but 
cannot afford it, because this industrial 
training would fit them to be good home- 
makers, — one of the greatest needs of 
the country. 

And how would you like to walk those 
two and a half miles over the dusty roads 
to the city, under the blazing sun, hurry 
around and buy the week’s supplies for 
the school, and then walk back again? 
That is what Miss Gelvin has been doing, 
in addition to innumerable other hard 
tasks, because of the advanced cost of so 
many things, until she has broken down 
under the strain and has had to go to the 
hospital. Should we permit our brave 
workers to injure their health for lack 
of funds? ; 

Did I tell you that Mexico City lies in 
a beautiful valley surrounded by moun- 
tains? How I stood entranced at the 
windows of the Sara L. Keen College, 
gazing out at the snow-capped peak of 
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If There Were Only Room In There For Us! 


Popocatapetl, dominating all the land- 
scape as Fujiyama does the beautiful 
harbor of Yokohama. 

When you look at the map you dis- 
cover that our other three stations lie 
out in different directions from Mexico 
City like three fingers on your hand. 
First I went to Pachuca, because our 
work had been started there away back 
in 1874, the same year asin Mexico City. 

Here I found a flourishing school with 
both Spanish and English departments. 
But it is located right in the heart of the 
city, which has crowded itself up so 
closely about our door that the children 
have to pass through crowds of the lowest 
class of people (wuom the city authorities 
hold there until a certain number are col- 
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lected to be taken to the public baths) or 
else go out into the street to avoid them. 
And the booths of the native market are 
almost up to our very entrance. The 
classrooms are dreadfully overcrowded 
and we are hoping to purchase a more 
suitable property out in the suburbs. 

Going back to Mexico City on the train, 
I kept pondering over all that I had seen 
— the interesting city of Pachuca itself, 
situated in one of the richest silver mining 
districts of the world, with the moun- 
tains so close that it is shut in on three 
sides and the houses cling to the slopes 
like lichens to a wall. 

There kept coming before my eyes a 
picture of the wonderful opportunities 
before us in the Pachuca school, and how 
it was hindered and crippled for lack of 
room. I remembered that I had seen 
three pupils sitting in nearly every seat; 
that I had seen them have to carry the 
chairs from the dining room after break- 
fast and dinner and distribute them 
through the classrooms; that I had heard 
a little girl come and tell Miss Kyser 
that she could not practice her music 
lesson because there was a class in the 
music room. Sure enough, we found a 
class wedged in tight in the tiny music 
room, and the best Miss Kyser could do 
was to promise the little-girl to let her 
practice at some other hour. Music is 
an important part of the training of these 
girls whom we hope to fit for places of 
Christian leadership, and our schools try 
to have them taught at least to play the 
hymns. Shall we not bend every energy 
to help provide new quarters for this 
splendid school? 

Our next visit was to Puebla, where 
the school was founded in 1881 with three 
pupils. We were delighted with the 
rambling old building, bought in 1886, 
which was formerly a convent, containing 
fifty-three rooms and five open courts. 
They told us how the masons who were 
employed in 1892 to make some improve- 
ments cut into the walls, from two to six 
feet thick, and disentombed many baby 
skeletons. What a tale these old con- 
vents could tell! Last year, 712 pupils 
were enrolled, with seventy-five boarders. 

We could not help marking the con- 
trasts between the different parts of 
Mexico. We traveled through desert 
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land and temperate green country, 
through the high lake valley of Mexico 
City and the low sea level country. 
There are the same contrasts between 
the various mission schools. Some are 
housed in modern buildings set back in 
open garden spaces, but this Puebla school 
in its Spanish setting charmed me most 
of all. 

Outside it has the stern. straight lines 
of the old convent, but within are the 
graceful arches, the open court with its 
rose garden and playground, the dormi- : 
tories joined by tiny patios.. We couldn’t 
decide whether it was lovelier by day- 
light, with the flaming vines, the roses, 
ferns, and the stately trees filled with 
singing birds, or in the moonlight with 
the shadows of the arches and the leafy 
tracery of the great ash by the church. 

There are the same vivid contrasts 
between the girls in this great normal 
school, which draws its students from 
We saw the girls from 
the hot country, impulsive, frank, with 
their lazy “‘R’s” and ‘8’s’’; the steady, 
stoical, Indian-type girls, so earnest in 
their work; the northern girls, bubbling 
over with high spirits and initiative. 
There were little girls, still caring for 
their balls and dollies; middle-sized girls, 
lively and jolly; and dignified normal girls. 

The normal department is doing a won- 
derful work in training young women to 
meet the greatest need of Mexico, Chris- 
tian education. “My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge” is the 
secret of Mexico’s failure to take her 
place among the nations. 

Back to Mexico City we went again, 
my mind dwelling upon the bigness of 
the task that is ours, and recalling that 
saying of Bishop Quayle’s: “To get hold 
of something that is big enough to get 
hold of is magnificent.” 

Then we set out for Guanajuato, the 
farthest-off station from Mexico City, 
where work was begun in 1885. At 
first it had been hard to find a suitable 
site, and it was not easy to teach with a 
tannery doing business almost under 
their noses. In 1885, the people had 
shouted ‘Death to the Protestants,” 
but when the school gave a big patriotic 
program in 1900 they were crying, 
“Hurrah for the Protestants,” so great 
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had been the influence of the school in 


those fifteen years. 

Guanajuato lies in a deep ravine with 
mountains rising steeply on all sides and, 
like Pachuca, is in the heart of the silver 
mining district. You should see the 
crooked little street running the length 


of the town, with the tramway so close 


to the sidewalk that the passengers and 
the pedestrians can shake hands. 

When we arrived at Guanajuato, we 
found that Mrs. Salmans, wife of Dr. 
Salmans, who has charge of the Meth- 
odist Hospital there, had heard of our 
coming and made a dinner party in our 
honor. Not the least of the celebration 
was the music by the band trained and 
directed by Mrs. Salmans’s washwoman, 
who had to keep running back and forth 
from dining room to patio to keep the 
players at their work. In the midst of 
it the police appeared to collect a fine, 
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because they thought she was having a 
dance without a license. 

The school at Guanajuato has done 
excellent work and has been the means 
of relieving much suffering among the 
people when the mines have been closed, 
distributing thousands of pairs of shoes 
and quantities of clothing sent by kind 
friends in the United States. 

The thought uppermost in my mind 
as our train bore us again to Mexico 
City, after having studied the work 
being done by our missionaries in all 
the schools, was ‘A little leaven leay- 
eneth the whole lump.” Surely as the 
influence of the pure gospel is carried 
back into the homes by the girls of our 
schools there will come a speedier leav- 
ening, and Mexico will be fitted to take 
her place among the nations. Only 


the gospel of Christ will make this 
possible. 


A Kindergarten in Mexico is as Attractive as One in America 


From An Old Document 


HE forty-fifth anniversary of Miss 
Gertrude Howe’s arrival in China 
has been celebrated during the 
past year. One feature of the 

occasion was the reading of a report 
which Miss Howe prepared for the elev- 
enth anniversary, in 1884, of the opening 
of the girls’ boarding school at Kiukiang. 


In November, 1872, the first unmar- 
ried American women who had ever been 
seen there arrived in Kiukiang to open 
a girls’ school. The plan “met {with 
no favorable response by the natives. 
After years of residence among the Chi- 
nese, foolish rimors accusing ,one fof 
extracting eyes and hearts, and the 
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innumerable stories fabricated as to one’s 
object in opening a school, fall bluntly 
upon the nerves; but upon first arrival, 
with fresh hopes of making one’s efforts 
tell, these scandalous interpretations 
strike a sensitive mind with some degree 
of sharpness.” 

Of course these newly arrived Ameri- 
cans could not teach the Chinese girls, 
when any should be induced to attend 
the school, so the first essential seemed 
to be to find a teacher — the second, to 
find some pupils. Miss Howe says: 

“‘A teacher was easily procurable, since 
money is a powerful agent in China. 
The first was a fat, stupid countryman, 
who went around slip-shod, generally 
carrying a small teapot to and fro between 
the kitchen and schoolroom, which was 
in the mission house; and he was made 
responsible for procuring pupils, since a 
teacher without pupils is as superfluous as 
a king without a kingdom. 

“January first, 1873, he produced two 
tiny girls with blue lips and quivering 
forms, for their parents, with an eye to 
business, had sent them with only one 
garment, in order to have them clothed 
by the foreigners. 

“One of these soon ran away, and he 
was left to apologize for the lack of noise 
made by the one remaining. Many 
times teacher and pupil slumbered peace- 
fully over their books, but the child was 
faithful in her endeavor to scream her 
lesson loud enough for a whole school, 
when one of the ladies entered the room. 

“Inquiries were instituted for a woman 
who could read, since it was deemed de- 
sirable to honor learning in the person of 
a matron for the school. Mrs. Yang 
appeared and gave assurance that she 
would bring ten girls with her, should she 
be given the position. On handing her a 
New Testament it was discovered that 
she knew the respective characters for 
‘man’ and ‘one.’ Considering this pro- 
ficiency and her ability to secure pupils, 
she was engaged as matron. 

“Soon a woman with remarkably 
small feet and a remarkably large head 
was introduced. This was Mrs. Tong, 
who made a favorable impression with 
her ladylike bearing. The test in reading 
from the New Testament was satisfac- 
tory. Although a matron had been 
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engaged, such a treasure as an educated 


Chinese woman was not to be allowed to 
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slip through the hands, and it was pro- — 


posed that she remain and study the 
Bible for one month, eating her rice free 
with the school girls. At the end of the 
month she was installed as teacher in 
lieu of the fat and lazy son of learning. 
Mrs. Tong brought two girls with her, 
and these, with Mrs. Yang’s ten, made a 
flourishing school. 

“Mrs. Yang was soon converted and 
desired to join the church, and the Sun- 
day arrived when she gave in her name 
as probationer. During prayer she was 
observed quietly to appropriate a hymn 
book and put it up her sleeve, the uni- 
versal receptacle for stolen goods in 
China. When reproved, her excuse was 
that she wanted to learn the hymns. 
Shortly Mrs. Yang and Mrs. Tong fell 
into a dispute about a piece of soap, and 
the result of it was that Mrs. Yang took 
her ten girls and started for home. How 
empty the schoolroom looked! 

“Gradually Mrs. Tong induced a few 
friends and relatives to entrust their 
daughters to her in the school, but there 
was no security that they should remain 
for any length of time. The parent 
bringing them to-day was quite likely 
to be frightened by some idle rumor and 
take them away to-morrow. As time 
passed and people had been permitted 
opportunity to gain some knowledge of 
the school, a written agreement was re- 
quired upon the entrance of each pupil, 
specifying the number of years she was 
to remain. In case she left before the 
time agreed upon, the school was to be 
refunded the expense that she had been 
to them. Although this served as a 
check upon the whimsical removal of 
the girls, it was impossible to insure strict 
Observance of the agreement without 
better acquaintance with the people, and 
to this day there are instances of pupils 
going home for the summer vacation 
who are never again seen in the school.” 

In 1876 the school moved into the city. 
It then had fifteen pupils with two na- 
tive women as teachers. Mrs. Tong’s 
influence was not altogether good and 
in 1879, when there were fifty in attend- 
ance, it was decided to dispense with her 

(Continued on page 135) 


PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH 


I say to all men, far and near, 
That He is risen again, 

That He is with us now and here 
And ever will remain. 


And what I say, let each this morn 
Go tell it to his friend, 

That soon in every place shall dawn 
His Kingdom without end. 


— Hardenburg. 


Editorial 


‘“ With These Words”’ 

Eastertide is upon us — glorious, happy 
Easter! We look back upon the Easters 
of preceding years and thank God that 
the peace which his Son came to earth to 
bring is once more upon the world. 

Reverently we thank the Father afresh 
for the gift of his well-beloved Son who, 
on the first Easter Day, opened to us the 
gates of heaven. With tear-dimmed eyes 
we thank him for those who during the 
past year have entered those gates — 
victorious over death because our Lord 
triumphed, nineteen hundred years ago. 
And because of their victory, because we 
“sorrow not, even as Others which have 
no hope,’”’ we pledge ourselves anew to 
carry the gospel of the Risen Christ to 
our neighbors who know him not. 

They, too, have sorrowed during the 
past year. War and pestilence have 
taken toll from them, as from us, and as 
never before they need to know our Lord 
and his victorious message. 

“Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.” 


The Interchurch Movement of North 


America 


In an informal meeting of delegates 
to the Foreign Missions Conference and 
officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, held in New York, January 18, 
the following vote was passed: ‘We, 
informally assembled, recommend ap- 
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proval of the plan for the Interchurch 
Movement of North America and send 
it to the Branches for consideration with 
the hope that they may approve and 
that approval by the Branches may be 
considered a sufficient basis for pre- 
paratory plans until executive action 
can be taken by the general Society.” 

This movement is a project proposed 
for a united campaign for all mission 
work at home and abroad — in fact, all 
kinds of work undertaken by the Pro- 
testant churches of the United States 
and Canada, ‘‘outside the local church 
budget.” Miss Lewis says of it: 

“Tt would need first to make a survey, 


_for the purpose of securing accurate 


and complete data as to what ought to 
be done by the combined churches to meet 
the need of the hour and of at least the 
next five years. It would then under- 
take a united campaign of publicity and 
education, ending with an appeal for 
life service and for adequate financial 
support. Definite plans were approved 
by the Foreign Missions Conference 
and will be immediately undertaken. 

“May we not hope that, in this effort 
to work with members of other denomina- 
tions for a common Christian objective, 
we may not only come to understand 
better our fellow Christians but we may 
more fully understand our Master and 
feel a truer sympathy and real respect — 
not ‘a toleration that is intolerable’ — 
for those who, however different from 
us, are truly our brothers and for whom, 
as. much as for us, our Master gave his 
life.”’ 


An Appeal for Prayer 


The Committee of Reference and Coun- 
sel of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America sends an appeal 
for prayer addressed to the Christian 
people of North America and_ their 
representatives in foreign lands. During 
these critical days, decisions are being 
made at the Peace Conference and agree- 
ments are being formulated whose bind- 
ing force reaches far into the future and 
affects every sphere and relationship of 
life. 

They bear an intimate and determining re- 


lation especially to the future of vast populations 
which have been the object of our foreign mis- 
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sionary effort. Shall political conditions within 
these areas be marked by Christian principles of 
justice and service, or shall they subserve selfish 
and unworthy ends? Shall religious freedom 
and missionary liberty be established or shall 
they suffer limitations? Shall reasonable and 
genuine missionary activities be safeguarded 
and extended or shall they be hampered and re- 
duced? Shall conditions be established which 
make easier and more effective every effort to 
uplift the race or shall they be such as to con- 
tradict the gospel of the Christ we seek to carry 
to all the world? 

Unquestionably the difficulties are great. In 
spite of high intent and unselfish motives, how 
difficult to define the right pathway! How may 
divided opinions at Paris be reconciled? How 
shall the wide differences in racial viewpoints 
and national attitudes be bridged? And should 
unworthy motives enter in, how greatly will the 
difficulties be increased! The whole problem of 
Christianizing our international relations is now 
brought to the front. Those who at this critical 
moment have come into most intimate touch with 
the actual situation declare that our supreme 
confidence must lie in the mighty power of the 
Spirit of God. His wisdom alone will suffice. 
Only his skill can fashion the decisions of the 
nations to subserve the infinite possibilities of 
coming days. No power but his can adequately 
rule and over-rule. 

Let our appeal, therefore, be unto him in these 
days of crisis and far-reaching decisions. It is 
the peculiar function of the Spirit of God to im- 
part wisdom unto those who know and fear him 
— and let us thank God for the God-fearing men 
who are members of the Peace Conference. Nor 
is the power of the Spirit of God limited to those 
who know and fear him. He who said to Cyrus, 
“T have called thee though thou hast not known 
me,” is able to lead those who are strangers to 
him so that they shall build better than they 
know. He who is able to turn the hearts of 
kings as the rivers of water are turned may, 
through our supplication, order all the decisions 
of the peace delegates for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. 


The committee appeals to all Chris- 
tians to give themselves to such regular 
intercession as may be possible until 
peace negotiations shall have been com- 
pleted, and to remember the need at the 
family altar and public services; and 
suggests that the noon hour of each day 
be used for such intercession. 

Surely all the members of our Society, 
whether or not they are members of the 
League of Intercessors, will respond to 
this appeal. 


From the Federation 

At the annual meeting of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Missions, Mrs. 
Montgomery reported that business 
women were asking, ‘How can we break 
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into the missionary group?”’ Luncheons 
were suggested for them, with a carefully 
selected group of women, and fine speak- 
ers. Nurses might be invited to a sup- 
per, and a new type of literature pre- 
sented, with specific needs stated — not 
just touching stories. 

Mrs. Peabody urged recruiting cam- 
paigns and meetings of women with teams 
to address them — one speaker a veteran, 
one a new recruit and one a recruiting 
officer — with canteen workers to provide 
simple refreshments. She presented a 
remarkable series of charts to be used in 
hospitals, colleges and public places, and 
a “Rainbow Series” of leaflets, “Who, 
How, When, Where and Wherewithal,” 
prepared by the Central Committee to 
give definite information and practical 
answers to questions. 

- A series of meetings was planned, at 
which the leaflets were to be given as 
souvenirs. ‘Rainbows of Promise,” she 
called them. ‘God’s covenant stands 
sure,” she said, ‘but what about our 
covenant with him? Four-fifths of our 
women have made it a scrap of paper! 
Think what it will mean to our mission- 
aries to hear the volunteers coming. 
What did it mean to the allies to hear the 
Americans coming to their aid? And 
some of our missionaries have been fight- 
ing — not four years, but forty! We are 
federated to fight for five hundred million 
women.” 

A report of the first of the “Rainbow 
Meetings” will be found in another 
column. 


The Jubilee Executive 


All New England knows that the Jubilee 
meeting of the General Executive Com- 
mittee is to be held in the Brookline 
church, with several sessions in historic 
Tremont Street Church.- The committee 
on the exhibit is already making its plans, 
as the following notice shows: 


At the Jubilee Executive we hope to have a 
missionary exhibit of unusual interest, and to this 
end we ask the assistance of all missionaries and 
friends who have curios of especial value, par- 
ticularly those relating to the religions of the 
people for whom we labor, and large photographs 
of buildings and converts. 

Those willing to aid should send their con- 
tributions to Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 Sargent 
Street, Newton, Mass., marking all articles 
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Please indicate whether they are donated or 
loaned for the occasion. Great care will be 
taken of all these valuable curios, but nothing 
fragile should be sent. 


All articles sent by mail should be timed to 
arrive by October first. If you are planning to 
bring your contributions, please notify the com- 
mittee, so that space may be reserved for their 
display. 

Centenary Celebration at Columbus 
The spirit of hospitality in Columbus 
for the visitors from all over the United 
States who will come there between June 
20 and July 7 to participate in the Cen- 
tenary Celebration is shown by a recent 
action of the city council in which all the 
parks of the city were placed at the dis- 
posal of visitors who might come in auto- 
“mobiles and plan to camp out. The 
campers will have the use of the shelter 
houses, rest and comfort rooms and shower 
' baths, and there will be especial pro- 
vision made for ample police protection. 

‘The organizing secretary of the celebra- 
tion, Mr. H. B. Dickson, is anxious that 
Methodists who wish to avail themselves 
of this camping privilege register at once. 
He points out that it will not only sim- 
plify the operation of registering and as- 
signing delegates, but that early registra- 
tion will insure far better accommo- 
dations to those who come. Single 
registration fee is five dollars, and family 
registration, including all members under 
twenty, is ten dollars. All those who 
wish to make early reservations should 
communicate directly with Mr. Dickson, 
74 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Next Year’s Text-Books 
“The Crusade of Compassion,” by Belle 
J. Allen, M.D., will be our text-book for 
1919-1920., The book for juniors, “‘True 
Tales of a Chinese Boy and His Friends,” 
will be written by Mrs. C. M. Lacy Sites. 
Mrs. Montgomery will write the book 
for 1920, on “The Bible and Missions.” 
In 1921 it is planned again to take up the 
study of a country — Japan, where such 
great changes have taken place since we 
last studied that country, in 1904. 


Personal Mention 


Miss Clara M. Cushman of Tientsin, 
China, writes that she has now over 
$3,000 for her longed-for kindergarten. 


Government notes had risen in value from 
47 to 60 in two weeks, and if they con- 
tinue at that rate she will soon have an- 
other thousand — for many of her gifts 
are in government notes. 


A reception given to missionaries 
by New York Branch, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Leaycraft, was a de- 
lightful affair. Ninety women attended, 
most of them missionaries, and nearly 
every land where our church has work was 
represented, including Russia and Africa. 

Miss Frances Gray, for lack of a pass- 
port lost in the mails, was prevented from 
sailing with the January party, but left 
Seattle February 1, returning to Peking. 

Mrs. Lois 8. Parker, who was expecting 
to sail from India in January, writes that 
it was impossible to secure passage and 
that her plans are indefinite. 

Miss Ruth V. Warner, under appoint- 
ment to Rosario, 8. A., was booked to 
sail from New York on the Vestria the 
first week in April. 

Miss Jessie Marriott, after a short visit 
in New York, has gone to Hampton to 
study methods of work. 


From An Old Document 
(Continued from page 132) 


services. She had secured most of, the 
pupils and announced her intention of 
breaking up the school if she were not 
retained, but her efforts succeeded only 
in reducing the attendance for a year. 

It is interesting to read this paragraph 
further on in Miss Howe’s report: 

“The day is yet to come when there 
shall be families of native Christians de- 
sirous of educational advantages for their 
daughters. When such shall be the case, 
the charity view of the school will be 
rectified and a basis of self support 
gradually assumed. Until within the last 
two years no pupils have been received 
from Christian families, but Mrs. Shii’s 
little girl, now being old enough, has at- 
tended as day scholar for two years. 
Mrs. Shi has been associated with our 
work from the beginning until the present 
year. Her husband has also been a 
helper for several years.” 

In this year of our Lord, 1919, no ac- 
count of the work in Kiukiang is possible 
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without mention of Dr. Mary Stone, 
whose influence is felt far outside the 
hospital or even the confines of the city. 
And Dr. Mary Stone is the little daughter 
of Mrs. Shii — the first child of Christian 
parents to attend the girls’ school. 

- The General Executive Report for 1918 
shows that we have in Kiukiang the 
Rulison School for Girls, the Knowles 
Bible Training School and the Danforth 
Memorial Hospital. In addition, Kiu- 
kiang is the center of a wide area where 
we have day schools and evangelistic 
work. Rulison School, in its forty-fourth 
year, had a total enrollment of 203 
pupils. Could the roll be called of the 
girls who have gone out from its doors 
during the years since it was started by 
Miss Howe and Miss Hoag, such a record 
of work for the Master would be disclosed 
as would seem almost unbelievable. 
Many of the open doors that are found 
where Christian evangelists enter Chi- 
nese towns for the first time are due to 
the presence of those who have, directly 
or indirectly, been influenced by the 
Christianity whose seed was planted in 
Kiukiang in 1873. 


The Rainbow Campaign 


‘THE Campaign for Recruits approved 
by the Federation January 14, began 
in Philadelphia January 22. Posters and 
Rainbow leaflets were still in the printer’s 
hands, but proofs were shown and the 
program given as planned. Two hun- 
dred invited guests met in the Friends’ 
Clubhouse. Dr. Everett of the medical 
school presided. The four-minute women 
included Dr. Potter of the medical school, 
Miss Rachel Lowry, Mrs. Pancoast and 
others. Philadelphia is continuing with 
a series of Rainbow meetings. 
Washington, D. C., held a Rainbow 
meeting January 27, and with more time 
secured an attendance of three hundred. 
Mrs. McDowell, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss 
Burrell and Mrs. McGrew were delight- 
ful as four-minute women. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery presented the Recruit Call of the 
World To-Day. Mrs. Peabody acted as 
Recruiting Officer, speaking on the Call of 
the King, and presented posters and 
dedication cards. Volunteers have fol- 
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lowed and pledges of money as well as life : 


are coming in to the Boards. 

DeLand, Fla., held the next Rainbow 
meeting in the lovely home of Mrs. Theo 
Page. Among the invited guests was a 
large group of college girls. One result 
was the formation of four study classes, 
to be led by the dean of the college, with 
Mrs. Page. 

Chicago, with wonderful enterprise and 
the fine organization of the Middle West, 
responded to the call of Mrs. Steele, presi- 
dent of the Federation, and gathered a 
group of two hundred and fifty profes- 
sional women, February 21. Plans are 
under way to place the posters and leaf- 
lets in hospitals and colleges. Instead of 
the four-minute talks, brief addresses were 
given by Dr. Tucker of China, Miss 
Laughlin of New York and Mrs. Silver- 
thorne of Chicago. 

We hastened from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh for Saturday evening, February 22. 
Here also were two hundred and fifty 
professional women at a dinner in the 
beautiful Y. W. C. A. building. Among 
the four-minute women were Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Isaacs and Miss Knear. Mrs. 
Porter, chairman of the Rainbow Com- 
mittee of Forty, had planned also a great 
mass meeting far Sunday afternoon. One 
of the leading physicians of Pittsburgh 
has presented her resignation to the 
hospital where she is serving and will sail 
for China in September. The Committee 
of Forty will at once plan for at least ten 
more Rainbow meetings in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Buffalo held the sixth Rainbow meet- 
ing, February 25, excelling all others in 
numbers. Forty patronesses provided a 
cafeteria supper for five hundred young 
women who were personally irftvited. 

Worcester planned for Rainbow Num- 
ber 7 on March 6, and Boston followed on 
March 8. 

The meetings held thus far have been 
far beyond our expectations. Many 
young women are inquiring about foreign 
mission work and we may expect deci- 
sions. The work of the local committees 
is worthy of highest praise. 

Posters, plans and Rainbow leaflets are 
on sale at all depots of supplies. “Help 
Make a Rainbow.” 


Gracr T. CoLBurn, 
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League of Imtercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors. it shall be my purpose: To give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 
progress of His Kingdom.” “Lord, teach us to pray.” 


To the League of Intercessors . to keep up their strength and to enable 
Let us unite our petitions this month them to get over the effects of illness. 
for nurses and doctors. We need the Clothing and bedding are simply impos- 
very best — the best in skill and training sible. There was a little left in the 
and consecration. The need is great, Famine Fund (thanks to Dr. Rockwell 
Let us pray. Claney’s vigilance) which has now been 
_Read the following plea from India and_ distributed to the last cent. There was 
talk to the Father about “poor India.” just barely enough of this to give each 


Something happens when we pray. Pray worker sixty cents, with thirty-three cents 
ye, therefore. for each dependent child not in our 


Patriotism Is Not Enough 


Edith Cavell, the martyr nurse who gave her life so gloriously for world freedom, speaks 
today to women doctors and nurses in the churches of America. Hear her, O young women, 
you who have lives to give. Give — not as she gave her life to the executioner, but as she gladly 
laid it down for the cause of freedom and humanity. So give your life for the cause of Jesus 
Christ. She gave her life yesterday that we might live to-day. Will you not give your life for 
the to-morrow of the womanhood of nations who sit in darkness? Hear the emergency call! 


Emergency Call for Recruits 


150,000,000 Women in India 159 Women Doctors 
200,000,000 Women in China $3 Women Doctors 
50,000,000 Women in Africa 15 Women Doctors 


100,000,000 Women in Moslem Lands 20 Women Doctors 
The Captain of our Salvation Calls 
Wili YOU Go? Why Not? Give HIM Your Reasons 


A Call of Need schools. That will help a little with 


lothing or bedding but does not touch 
Dear Mrs. McDowell: We are all re- ° a as : 
" joicing that the world is at peace again. the hunger question. (The truth is, we 


i t of our workers enough 
How much there will be to do now, espe- 27¢ 20t paying mos 8 
elle in Europe. Does this mean that in good times, so they have absolutely 

: nothing ahead. Of course, they are 


some of the fine young women who have Pos CAE : : 
. . aaa y improvident, too.) You will 
ee one te ee geese ral all realize then that the appeal for famine 
Poorelidial When iieromwcremwar conditions is that we may furnish enough 
prices and relapsing fever at the begin- of the simplest, coarsest food just ue keep 
ning of the year we thought the prospect them Sone and ne are poun on et 
isomyrenough a Now. these are followed) eco eee ee ee nee 
P Peeper eaten dianfuciza, cthem difficult time to ask for special help when 
Lath mate ee been higher (and prices the war and its after effects as well as the 
too!) than anything our oldest. mission- Centenary and Jubilee make special 
aries have ever seen or heard of. It is Stress and strain. 
not only that our village Christians are Yours sincerely, 
suffering and dying, but our workers IsapeL McKnicut. 
(many of them) have not sufficient food Muttra, India, November 22, 1918. 
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From Far 
| Countries 


Bits of 
Oriental Life 


The West China Express Company 


Gardening at Lal Bagh 

On the east wing of the building, by 
the side of the study, stretches an inviting 
tract of land about a hundred feet in 
length and half as wide. This belongs 
to the student gardeners, who choose 
their own sites for their private plots. 
Generally the girls go into partnership 
to divide the labor of the first few months. 
The characteristics of the different stu- 
dents are brought out even in their 
gardening. For instance, a certain junior 
who plods through tedious co-ordinates 
and algebra, three-fourths of her study 
time, is quite mathematical in her taste. 
She distinguishes her plot from others 
by ellipses, rectangles, cross sections, 
hyperbolas and all manner of mathemat- 
ical nonsense — and even calculations, 
I fear, in the number of her plants. Fur- 
ther down the plots a certain company 
of gardeners are anticipating a goodly 
crop of radishes. We only mildly sur- 
mise they are epicurean in their taste. 

The gardens are only in their infancy, 
but their owners are toiling incessantly — 
morning, noon and eve. The ‘“‘fifteen 
minutes’ exercise” in the morning is put 
into the gardens. It is not vigorous, 
however, as there is only one decent 
watering can and each one usually has to 
wait till somebody else has finished with 
it. Meanwhile she looks around admir- 
ingly, pulls out weeds, makes remarks 
about trespassers across the precious 
paths and finally arms herself with the 
can before somebody gets it. If she 
has the good fortune of being dismissed 
from any of her classes a few minutes 
before the period is over, she is again 
at her garden. Before she goes to cal- 


isthenics she takes a smiling farewell of 
her garden, and ends by dreaming of it. 

For the benefit of any college student, 
who is making up her mind to do gar- 
dening next year, let me add a few notes: 

1. Do not be overanxious to buy seeds 
till you see how somebody else’s come up. 

2. Keep an eye on the mali (gardener) 
and note where he sows his sweet peas 
this year. Next year he will probably 
plant chrysanthemums there and along 
with them will grow up the earliest crop 
of sweet peas. These you may with a 
free conscience transplant to your own 
garden. 

3. Do not be the first to lay out your 
garden. Wait and gather a few hints 
from the others. 

4. After your summer vacation bring 
with you to college a watering can and a 
kurpi (spade). 

5. Do not watch your plants too 
closely. The plants refuse to come 
out through sheer embarrassment! 


A COLLEGE STUDENT 


The Lord’s Supper in an African Hut 


Two African Christians who have 
returned, after training in Johannesburg, 
to their home in the wilds, are carrying 
on a remarkable work among the men 
in the mines. Rev. F. B. Bridgman, of 
the American Board, tells of a visit to 
them and of going to a neighboring 
village where a group of converts lived. 
He went at night, through a severe 
thunder storm, and describes his experi- 
ences as follows: 

“Wading through mud and water it 
was pitch dark on reaching the appointed 
place, one of the crude shelters where 
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_ the men are housed. It was almost as 
black inside as out. Gradually, by the 
flicker of just one tallow dip, I made out 
that the hut was about fifteen feet in 
. diameter. Every inch of the earth floor 
was packed with the silent, expectant 
congregation, numbering about sixty, 
all young men, excepting several girls 
from a near-by kraal. The only furniture 
was my table, a soap box on stilts. The 
storm came back and, proceeding with 
the service, I stood in a mud-puddle 
while from above the drops came fast. 
I have conducted communion under 
various conditions, but never in circum- 
stances quite like these. A dinner pail 
served as a baptismal font; for the bread 
we used an enamel wash basin. There 
was no way but to make preparations 
right before the audience. Six young 
men were baptized. But while the 
thunder crashed without, within this 
hut there was a sense of the presence of 
Him who breathed peace upon the 
disciples.”” — Missionary Review of the 
World. 


A **Mothers and Daughters’ Dinner’”’ 
in India 

We had no Christmas gifts for the 
girls in Aligarh last year, but they went 
without, very willingly. However, we 
did not want them to go home with no 
Christmas at all, so we arranged a dinner 
for them and invited their mothers. The 
girls gave a concert in the afternoon, and 
the feast followed. It was really very 
simple, eaten from granite soup plates 
spread on the ground in the compound, 
but it was more than they are accus- 
tomed to have every day. . They had 
rice, dal, meat curry, a half-cent loaf 
of bread apiece, sweets and bananas. 
About thirty mothers thanked us for the 
good time they had had, and each took 
one or more daughters home that evening 
for a vacation. 

This Christmas dinner 
possible by a gift from a place where I 
‘stopped over” on my way to Vancouver 
after my furlough. Six dollars more 
than feasted the crowd, girls and all. 

We had never before invited only 
mothers, but hope to have them another 
Christmas. The married girls of the 
school have their reunion in April, when 
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school closes. These gatherings do much 

to bind the home and school together, 

and give us a chance to see the parents. 
RacHEL Carr. 


A First Glimpse of Chinese Life 

We had to pass through a little suburb 
of Nanking and there I had my first 
glimpse of real Chinese life. All the 
houses had shops in front. Larger shops, 
where foreign goods are handled, have to 
be entered, but in these smaller ones the 
goods can be seen and handled without 
‘entering the stores. The street swarmed 
with people and the driver had to keep 
crying out, to avoid driving over them. 

The noises of China are impressive. 
There are peddlers hawking their wares, 


children screaming and laughing and cry- 


ing, women calling to each other and men 
making strange, singsong noises as they 
carry their burdens. 

Then there are the smells of China. 
It is impossible to describe them, they 
are made up of so many things. Can you 
imagine how filth, cooking food (sweet, 
sour, spiced and greasy), the smell of such 
animals as goats, pigs, cows, horses, geese 
and chickens, and exposed drains, all 
blended together, would smell? Well, 
that is how China smells, only China is 
more so. 

These are some of the impressions that 
we received as we came through that 
street to the walls of the city. 


That ‘Evil Eye”? Again 

“Visiting in a Mohammedan home the 
other day,” writes a Methodist mission- 
ary from India, “I noticed a little two- 
year-old girl who looked very ill. I asked 
what was the matter. 

“ “Tt is only the evil eye,’ quickly 
replied the child’s mother. ‘A woman 
saw her eating and cast her evil eye on 
her, and of course the little one got sick. 
For some time we didn’t know how to 
cure her. Finally we put on a charm and 
since then she has steadily improved.’ 

“The average Indian woman believes 
as firmly in the evil eye as she does in 
fate. I tried to convince this mother that 
her confidence in the charm was mis- 
placed, but she insisted that many cases 
of such sickness had really been cured 
by it.” 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. J. F. Fisupr, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Associate Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. M. H. L:carirer, 2041 East 79th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. - 


Give.us the strength to climb 
Yon skppery steep, 

Leading the way for those 
Millions who creep 

Out of old tyrannies! 

Must this not be 

Now we have fought and bled 
To set them free? 


— Aqnes Maupe Every in New York Times. 


Our Society and the Centenary 
Movement 

In order to correct any misunderstand- 
ing among the auxiliaries and members 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society as to the relation of that organiza- 
tion to the Centenary Campaign the 
following statement has been made: 

All who have the missionary interests 
of the church at heart rejoice in the 
trumpet call of the Centenary and the 
enthusiasm of the response. As members 
of the Church we are glad to have our 
share in this great movement, and give 
it our hearty support. 

Plans for financial codperation have 
been discussed, but under the forms of 
organization already constituted have 
proved impracticable. Hence the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, as an 
organization, 1s not codperating in the 
Centenary. 

If there is an over-subscription, how- 
ever, the Centenary Committee has gen- 
erously voted to give a share to various 
church boards of which the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is one. 

There will never be enough “over and 
above subscription” to compensate for any 
failure on our part to raise our $2,000,000— 
the Jubilee goal for this year. ‘Therefore, 
it is incumbent upon us to push, through 
the regular channels, every department 
of our work and every phase of the 
Jubilee already projected. 

The above statement had the approval 
of the following women gathered to- 
gether in New York City in an informal 
Conference on January 18, 1919, and 


may be used by the Branches in any way 


which seems best to answer questions in — 


regard to our relation to the Centenary: 
Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Miss Carrie 
Carnahan, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, Mrs. 
J. A. Stavely, Miss Susan Lodge, Mrs. 
G. A. Wilson, Mrs. F. H. Sheets, Mrs. 
W. L. Haven, Mrs. J. Sumner Stone, 
Miss Elizabeth Bender. : 

It is urged that wide publicity be given 
to this statement, and also to the fact 
that all the plans for the victorious com- 
pletion of the Five Year Jubilee Campaign 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society still hold and must be faithfully 
followed if we are not to suffer the stigma 
of defeat. 


A Pilgrimage of Praise 
Visitation Day, 1919 

The printed plans for the last year of 
the Jubilee Campaign were placed in the 
hands of all Branch supervisors last 
August. Among these was one which 
provided for the repetition of the notably 
successful Visitation Day, which last 
year was put into effect on March 23. 
More than twenty thousand new mem- 
bers and hundreds of new organizations 
were added to our “W. F. M. 8.” roster 
because. of this splendid effort. This 
year, because the horizon of human 
thought and sympathy has been so 
immeasureably widened; because hosts 
of women whose fingers have been busy 
with knitting and bandage rolling are now 
less active than they have been in nearly 
five years; because Christian American 
womanhood is practically. released from 
war work; and because this is our Jubilee 
year, last year’s total in recruits should 
pale beside the number that shall be 
rolled up to our credit this year. 

One of the big by-products of the war 
for womanhood was the practical training 
in efficiency which war activities gave. 
This practical efficiency should be so 
demonstrated by Methodist women in 
this last intensive drive for new members 
of the “W. F. M. 8.’ in its first half 
century of history, that it will be sig- 
nificant to the whole Christian world of 
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what is really possible in the way of heroic, 
purposeful service. It should be a lively 
token in the eyes of Methodism as to the 
temper of the members of the “ W. F. 
M. 8.” in their purpose of bringing to 
pass the successful attainment of every 
Jubilee Goal before our Jubilee Year shall 
end, just six months from now. 

Instead of appointing one day uni- 
formly to be observed as Visitation Day 
by our constituency, it is urged that one 
day in the last week in May be set apart 
either by Branches or by individual 
auxiliaries as the day upon which every 
local congregation in Methodism be 
thoroughly canvassed for members of all 
three of our organizations. Begin at 
every April meeting to lay definite, sys- 
tematic plans by which this shall be done. 
Last year’s gain in membership in the 
“W. F. M. 8.” was more than double 
that of the previous year. Let us multi- 
ply last year’s advance by three in this 
our Golden Year. Shall not every wom- 
an who goes forth sometime in May as 
a recruiting officer for Jesus Christ, and 
every district executive committee whose 
goal is one “W. F. M. 8S.” organization 
in every charge, make the necessary 
journeys a real Pilgrimage of Praise? 

Limitation of space forbids the re- 
publication of the plans for Visitation 
Day as outlined on page 59 in the issue 
of the Frienp for February, 1918. 
Refer to them. Fresh and up-to-the- 
minute material for effective presentation 
of the work of the “ W. F. M.S.” either 
publicly or privately may be found in the 
brief but comprehensive survey just 
published entitled “From Past to Fu- 
ture.” For a resume of the results of 
our world-wide work the condensed 
“ Forty-Ninth Annual Report for 1917- 
1918,” prepared by our recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles Spaeth, and setting 
out with accuracy and definiteness the 
figures which represent the actual scope 
of the activities of the “ W. F. M.5.,” is 
simply invaluable. : 

For special plans operative in the 
various Branch areas, write the Branch 
Jubilee supervisor. 

Jubilee Victory Must Come 


I, For This Reason W.F.M.S de ata 


Missionaries 
Native Workers 3,067 


Native Women Church Members 15,500 
Native Women Baptized Last 


. , Year 21,300 
Native Women Adherents 66,000 
Native Bible Women 2,465 
Kindergartens 88 
Enrollment 2,263 
Girls’ Boarding Schools 117 
Enrollment 14,279 
Day Schools 1,100 
Enrollment 27,500 
College Enrollment 500 
Hospitals 16; Doctors 16, Native © 
Medical Assistants 24 
Patients treated last year 309,194 


II. Then for This Reason W.F. M.S. Assets 


W.F.M.S. Organizations 14,284 
Total Membership 409,591 
Total Receipts, 1917-1918 $1,343,930.08 


III. Because our assets are inadequate to 
meet the necessities of the advance of our work. 
Because of the nearly 2,000,000 women and girls 
in the Methodist Church only 409,591 are mem- 
bers of the “W. F. M. S.,” and the cause of 
Christian World-Reconstruction needs them all. 
The first great battle of the war, the battle that 
stopped the enemy at the Marne, brought from 
the lips of Joffre the historic words, 4“‘The 
hour has come to advance at all costs.’’ 

Women of Methodism, the hour; has come. 
Will you advance? 


JUBILEE ORGANIZATIONS 


New Enetanp Branco. King’s Heralds:—Sheldon, 
Solon, Dorchester (Parkman Street), Weston, Brookline 
(St. Mark’s), Newton. 

Little Light Bearers:—Solon, Newton, Roslindale. 

PHiItapELPHIA BrancH. Auziliaries:—Hopewell, Ly- 
kens, Royersford. 

Standard Bearers:—Ardmore. 

King’s Heralds:—Picture Rocks. 

Tittle Light Bearers:—Picture Rocks. 

BattTimorE Brancw. Auziliaries:—Washington (Lin- 
coln Road). 

NORTHWESTERN BRANCH. Auziliaries:—Stanton, Gille- 
spie, Detroit (Upson), Franklin Heights. 

Standard Bearers:—Vergennes, Lemon, Carlinville. 

Drs Moines Brancw. Young Women:—Corydon, 
North Buro, Crescent, Mingo, Adair, Pleasantville, 
Audubon, Paton Junction, Tennant, Shenandoah, Wash- 
ington, Tracy, Pleasant View, Wayland, Moulton, New 
London, Newton, Morning Sun, Centerville, Battle Center, 
Pioneer, Mapleton, Butler, Howard, Garner, Girard, 
Rockingham, Dysart, Hazelton, Rowley, Riceville, Albion, 
Mahoha, Queen City, Norriger, Gibbe Chapel, Ludlow, 
Rockport, Elmo, Grant City, Maryville, Locust Hill, 
Brookfield, Trenton, Rolla, Clinton, St. Louis (Fry Memo- 
rial), (Salem), Kansas City (Arlington), North Prairie, St. 
Charles, Rose Bud, Omensville, Edwardsville, Granite 
City, Peoria, Pekin, San Jose, Quincy (Kentucky Street), 
Gano, Emden. 

King’s Heralds:—Smithton. 

Little Light Bearers:—Smithton. 


JUBILER MempeErs 


New Eneuanp Brancw. King’s Heralds:—Fitchburg, 
5; Portland (Clark Memorial), 5; Greenfield, 5. 

Intile Light Bearers:—Highland (Holyoke), 5; E. Long- 
meadow, 5. 

Star and Trumpet Drive:—Sandford, 15; Greenfield, 15; 
Sagamore, 15. 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. Auziliaries:—Forty-Fort, 40; 
‘Waynesboro, 20; Lebanon, 5; Pottsville, 20; Wiconisco, 30; 
Williamtown, 25; Bangor, 5; Llanerck, 10; Phoenixville, 5; 
Philadelphia (Covenant), 10, (Springfield), 25, (Fairhill), 5, 
(Vare Memorial), 40, (Calvary), 5, (Wissahickon), 10; 
Reading (Memorial), 5; Chester (Providence Avenue), 30. 

Baurimore Branew. Avusziliaries:—Baltimore (First), 


5. 
speaks tale Bearers:—Baltimore (First), 74; Washington, 


Secretary: Mrs. D. CG. Cook, 195 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Ilinois 


Six Chinese Teachers 


Our dear Miss Mary Mann, Standard 
Bearer missionary, whom we all love, 
gives us some in- 
formation about 
the native workers 
in the Foochow 
school, which will 
help us to feel that 
we know them 
and make us eager 
to do our part as 
partners with her 
and our other 
Standard Bearer 
missionaries in 
Foochow.. Miss 
Mann writes: 

“Our dear Standard Bearers to whom 
the young girls of the non-Christian world 
are looking as real friends:—You have seen 
Mrs. Cook’s letter in the Frrenp, telling 
about your new opportunity to help in this 
great task; to pay the salaries ofsix Chinese 
teachers in the Woman’s College at Foo- 
chow, China, at $1,100 a year, less than 
it takes to support two American mis- 
sionaries. And this is to tell you who 
these teachers are. You will be inter- 
ested to know they all have black, black 
hair and eyes, and their complexions are 
slightly yellow. Happily for them, they 
don’t have to spend hours and hours and 
hours studying Chinese,-for they speak 
it beautifully. 

“Marjorie Jung is a grand-niece of 
the old Captain Ding, the first Christian 
on the interesting island of Haitang. 
Her mother had medical training with 
Dr. Lyon, and is the only physician on 
the island knowing western medicine. 
Miss Jung is a graduate of Toronto 
University and is now teaching not only 
formule in formal chemistry, but also 
food values, a subject needed by Chinese 
cooks as well as by us Americans who 
are studying food conservation. 

“Joy Chai— and she is a ‘Joy’ to all 
who meet her. Miss Chai was a member 
of the first class to graduate from the 
high school department of the college. 


Miss Mary Mann 


In 1916 she took her B.A. degree from 
Cornell College in Iowa. She is now 
teaching physical geography and is so 
happy to fill in wherever she is needed. 

“Gladys Ding is a member of one of 
the oldest, strongest families in our 
church. She, too, is a member of that 
first high school class, but she took the 
junior college work and now with her 
M.A. from Ann Arbor is able to lead the 
girls into the joys of botany — and better 
still, to tell them of new ways to improve 
the public health in her own land. 

“Mrs. Law is the woman who gives 
to girls from five different local dialects, 
Mandarin, the official language of China, 
the language every educated Chinese 
person is expected to know. 

“Ding Den Ming is the one who leads 
these young people-back into the inter- 
esting history of their own country — a 
history that rivals that of Egypt for 
antiquity. 

“The last in the line is Ding Hai Ngo, 
one of the three greatest scholars in Fuh- 
kein province. This is the teacher who 
reveals the mysteries of Chinese litera- 
ture and teaches the girls to appreciate 
the poetry of their own sages. 

“Now that we know these teachers, 
just a word about the girls —124 of 
them. Besides carrying heavy school 
work, they are conducting eight Sunday- 
schools, four of them in churches and 
four in private homes. The children who 
received four Sunday-school cards in 
December were invited to the college 
for Christmas afternoon. It was a great 
day, make meaningful through story and 
song, plus the greens and berries from the 
mountains. More than a thousand chil- 
dren went away to their non-Christian 
homes with mysterious little packages in 
their hands and whole heartfuls of Christ- 
mas joy.”’ 


Wark ORPHAN WoRK 


Our work for the war orphans is still 
going on. Dr. Greenman says that the 
things being prepared are greatly needed 

(Continued on page 150) 
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83 8 
Tue VAuLEy or Drcision 

As these lines are penned, the women of our 
sisterhood are joining in the Centenary cam- 
paigns for stewardship — stewardship of life, 
of money, of prayer. No new thing, after four 
years in the Jubilee, but coming with added 
intensity and with a hearing we could never 
have as tens of thousands of Methodist pastors 
are sounding the call: ‘Fifty-three thousand 
young people to fill the ranks and carry forward 
the work of Methodism in the reconstruction 
of the world.’’ Of this number it is estimated 
that five hundred should enlist under the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. All too small 
a number for the conquest of the world in this 
generation, but a hundred new missionaries 
a year for five years would wonderfully hasten 
the on-march of the gospel. 

What is our part? Now, when the deeps 
of human hearts are stirred, now, when the call 
is sounding, is the time for prayer with intensity 
that the daughters of the Church may come to 
the heights of renunciation, for Christ’s sake, 
saying: ‘We must carry on, that those who 
have died may not have died in vain.’”’ Doubt-_ 
less many will sign the declaration: “I freely 
dedicate myself to Jesus Christ as a living sac- 
rifice in service for others, wherever, whenever, 
and in whatever form of service will please him. 
I will definitely seek the will of God for my life 
work, and I covenant to do his will. wherever 
it may lead me and whatever may be the cost.” 

Having signed, they wait some indication 
of the field of service. Here the claims and needs 
of the foreign field should be wisely and care- 
fully presented to those whose fitness is apparent, 

Young women who volunteer for the foreign 
field should at once be put in touch with the 
officers of the ““W. F. M.S.” Every Methodist 
should know the necessary steps, but not all do 
know that every such young woman in Topeka 
Branch should write to Miss Ella M. Watson, 
1701 South 17th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Our Branch corresponding secretary will give 
her immediate consideration, telling her of the 
necessary preparation and the various openings 
for service in mission fields. 

Only recently a splendidly qualified volunteer 
was lost to our work because she did not know 
to whom to write. Will not every auriliary 
furnish the pastor with this information? In- 
deed, each district secretary might well write 
each pastor in the district at once. 

Do it now! 


Toe “W. F. M. S.” anp THE CENTENARY 

A most happy relationship has been estab- 
lished between these two forces in Omaha and 
Wichita Areas. A statement was issued by 


Dr. G. W. Isham of Omaha Area and endorsed 
by Dr. H. EF. Wolfe of the Wichita Area and the 
officers of Topeka and Des Moines Branches, 
which has contributed much to clearing the 
fog which has covered the situation. 

The statement, in part, is that the Society 
and the Joint Centenary Committee are in 
the Centenary on a codéperating basis. “This 
means not that their budgets are added and 
allotted with the Centenary allotments, but 
that the Centenary promoters through the 
churches, including superintendents and pastors, 
will coédperate with the women and accord 
them the same freedom as heretofore in raising 
their funds in the usual way by their own 
machinery and plans already made and in 
operation.” On the other hand the women 
are pledged to hearty codperation in winning 
for the Centenary program the highest possible 
success. The women of the Society will there- 
fore recognize that a double responsibility is 
upon them, namely: 

1. To make sure that their own program 
goes through to complete success. 

2. To contribute largely to over-and-above 
prayer, work and financial help, to have the 
Centenary askings largely over-subscribed. 

For, as a further evidence of its coéperating 
good will, the Joint Centenary Committee has 
pledged that, in consideration of this over-and- 
above help, out of a possible twenty-five per 
cent over-subscription of the Centenary askings, 
it will pay two million dollars each to the 
treasurers of the woman’s societies. 

Everywhere may we all be so of one accord 
for the whole blessed program that we may 
follow him ‘‘Who always leadeth us to triumph 
in Christ’? to achievements above and beyond 
our largest hopes. 


Branca News 


In the long interval since Topeka Branch 
Quarterly appeared many many things have 
happened. The year closed with receipts 
$20,562 above the pledge taken the year before. 
The Branch Meeting at Oklahoma City was 
an unqualified success. In attendance it was 
far beyond anticipations. In interest, in enthu- 
siam, in faith to venture, it was a wonderful 
meeting. The financial pledge for the final 
Jubilee year was set at $130,000, with the deter- 
mination in the hearts of perhaps the entire 
assembly that we would make it $150,000. There 
too the motto for the year was taken — “Pray 
It Through.” 

“Pray it through” was indeed the keynote 
of that meeting, with which every speaker, on 
whatever topic, was in tune. 

“Ten missionaries from Topeka Branch” is 
another aim for the year. To how many mothers 
it must come as they pray, ‘What if it were my 
daughter?” God give to mothers the conse- 
eration to say, “If God shall so honor me, ;I 
shall not dishonor him by my refusal.” 

In common fellowship of suffering, Topeka 
Branch mourns many sons who died to make 
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the world a decent place to live in. With all 
the world, the influenza took its toll of our 
workers and their families. Carefully laid 
plans were again and again revised and finally 
abandoned as weeks of quarantine went on. 
In Colorado Conference but one of four district 
meetings was held. In spite of the handicap 
most cheering reports come of the optimism 
and resourcefulness of workers. Fredonia, Kan- 
sas, unable to hold a meeting during the entire 
first quarter, sent in more money than in the 
same period last year. They used the local 
papers to present needs and plans. Other 
auxiliaries issued circular letters to the member- 
ship. Atchison District reported increase in 
membership in every auxiliary save one. Ft. 
Scott Standard Bearers had “Tag Day” for 
the War Orphan Fund. Results? $145 was 
cleared! 

A $50,000 Thank-Offering is one of the Jubilee 
aims of the Branch. Mrs. Hollenback, fertile 
of resource, has. presented captivating plans. 
Never has such careful preparation been made. 
Here, too, we say, ‘‘Pray it through.” 

April 24 has been fixed as Visitation Day in 
Topeka Branch. If local conditions make 
this date impossible there is still another chance 
for each auxiliary to prove its vitality by organiz- 
ing a sister auxiliary, a young people’s or chil- 
dren’s band. 

Many women have attended the great Cen- 
tenary conventions in Omaha, Kansas City and 
Denver. In Omaha this was made the occasion 
for a woman’s meeting in which Des Moines 
and Topeka Branches united. 

Misses Pider, Montgomery, Boddy, Ellison, 
Kesler and Morgan, our missionary girls, are 
in Columbia for post-graduate work. 

Keep your eye on Oklahoma! Other things 
are booming there than the oil wells. One 
missionary says, ‘“‘It only took Mrs. Thoburn 
two minutes and a couple of winks to set me 
full sail in Oklahoma.’”’ There are big plans 
brewing in children’s work. Mrs. Thoburn 
sent the Branch Herald to every pastor in prep- 
aration for the Thank-Offering Drive. 


SrecraL WorkK 


From Mrs. Andrew comes a touching story 
of a scholarship girl in China, — Chrysanthe- 
mum, her name. In the upheaval in that 
country an army officer far from home sought 
to buy a concubine. Chrysanthemum’s father 
made a bargain — $200 was to be her price. 
She is a sweet Christian girl, a day school grad- 
uate and in the boarding school. Public opinion 
was all on the father’s side. But the united 
prayer and work of the missionaries and teachers 
day after day slowed the betrothal ceremonies 
which were going forward and finally the father, 
surely touched by a power he did not under- 
stand, capitulated and signed a paper prom- 
ising that Chrysanthemum should remain five 
years in school and should not be betrothed 


without consent of the school principal. What 
rejoicings were in that school ! 
Was she your scholarship girl? Then you, 


too, rejoice. Who would not rejoice more 
over saving a girl like that than over some 
luxury costing a paltry $25? If you wish 
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such an investment, write to’ Mrs. Lydia K. 
Andrew, Table Rock, Nebraska. 


Tur Fortran Mati 


From every field come pathetic stories of 
the sweep of the epidemic through our schools 
and among our mission workers. With grate- 
ful hearts we record that every missionary has 
come through the hard experience, though 
most of them were ill after nursing girls by 
the score, and sometimes teachers and servants 
Miss Moses says, “Life, which is 
always full, seems to have the ability to get 
even fuller than full sometimes.” F 

In China the clash of arms is often near. Miss 
Abel wrote in November: ‘‘The trouble between 
the northern and southern soldiers continues. 
The past week they have been fighting near 
Hokchiang City and reports are that we may 
expect them here any day. We are not at all 
afraid for ourselves, but the Chinese people are 
much frightened, as they have reason to be. 
We have promised the Christians shelter in our 
compound if the soldiers really come. Many 
of them already have most of their things stored 
here. Miss Jones and I decided that in case of 
trouble we should have a United States flag 
to put up. As neither of us had a large one, we 
decided to have a man here on the street paint 
one on white cloth. You should have seen the 
finished product! He painted but one side of 
the cloth, the white stripes were twice as wide 
as the red, the blue was a shade peculiar and 
the stars looked as if he had meant to paint 
flowers and failed. Three times we sent it 
back to be done over. Even yet I doubt if 
most Americans would recognize their country’s 
emblem, but it may be some protection to us.” 

The new Roorkee school opened a few months 
ago. ‘‘Buddeo Singh’s girl was the first to arrive. 
She had walked ten miles, getting up at four in 
the morning, in order to be first!” 

An event of unusual interest was the corner 
stone laying of Garmo Hall — the new building 
of the Burmese girls’ school at Rangoon. The 
director of public instruction made the prin- 
cipal address, and most happily surprised the 
mission by the announcement that he had 
recommended the school for a fine grant in aid. 
Miss Shannon says: ‘‘We have a lot to live up 
to now, for he certainly did say some very nice 
things about us.” : 

Miss Cora Brown writes: “‘I am homesick 
for Topeka Branch news. Letters come so 
seldom.” Great work those lonely folk are 
doing. This is from Miss Brown: 

“Our Bible women are mostly widows, some 
are the wives of preachers, practically all were 
idol worshippers in early life. But full ‘well 
do they now know the joy and blessed exper- 
ience which comes to those who worship the 
true and living God. . . . These women spend 
most of their time looking after the needs of 
the probationers, inquirers and hearers. A 
great effort is being made to produce a Bible- 
reading church and it is the Bible woman who 
must do the drudgery of teaching the beginning 
lessons in Romanized text to the women and 
girls. It is the Bible woman who finds the 
bright girl or woman who ought to be in school, 


! 


and without her we could do practically nothing 
toward having a ‘whole family’ church, for 
in China the women cannot be won by the men. 

The outstanding feature of our work in the 
past few months has been the evangelistic cam- 
paign carried on by the missionaries and workers 
of both the men’s and women’s boards. Through 
the faithful work of the Bible women 476 women 
and girls in our district have been enrolled as 
Inquirers and I am sure many have been genuinely 
persuaded to give up their idols and accept 
the gospel message. To me it is a joy to see 
a new light come into their faces and to hear 
them say, with tears in their eyes, ‘It is true. 
[ do believe and will accept Christ.’ ” 
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PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


Mrs. Henry C. Suearer, Editor 
Wiconisco, Pa. 
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THREE Irs 


If you think there is any chance that your 
district secretary does not have you on her proud 
M. O. G. H. list, write to her before the dawn of 
day and tell her how many buttons you have 
earned. She needs an exact report from every 
society. If you cannot make it “Tit, tat, tow, 
fivein a row,’ you can make at least three in a 
row, though that will not win this game of Jubilee 


* emblems. 


If you are a Jubilee Society, and have not 
received your Jubilee certificate of organization, 
write to me before the noonday whistle blows. 

Tf you are an officer or secretary and have 
received blanks, leaflets or what not, to be passed 
on down to the next officer or secretary and have 
not passed them, let not the sun go down upon 
your delinquency. Tithers’ cards, literature and 
notices have a way of getting suspended, some- 
where down the line. 

Susan C, Lopez. 


A Last Cau 


For Jubilee Legion memberships and the plac- 
ing of dear children’s names on the Book of 
Remembrance and the making your church a 
Jubilee Legion Church. 

Do it Now. 

Are you having a Star and Trumpet Drive in 
your church, for children’s memberships in either 
new or old organizations, and are you reporting 
progress to your Branch superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work? 

Do it Now. 

Have you subscribed for a club of ten Junior 
Missionary Friends for the children? Every 
auxiliary in the Branch is asked to do this. 

Do it Now. 

Are you doing your best along all lines, that 
we may reach our Jubilee goal? If not, 

Do it Now. 

= Ina WILHELM. 


SpecraL WORK 


So far, no one in Philadelphia Branch who has 
taken work under the Share Plan has expressed 
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dissatisfaction and many have written words of 
commendation. 

Our Lord’s command to go into all the world 
and preach his gospel should not be narrowed 
down by members or auxiliaries to the support 
of an individual scholarship or Bible woman, and 
we feel sure that as the plan is more clearly under- 
stood and the desire to help in the world’s evan- 
gelization grows, the willingness to take shares 
will increase. However, the desire is to give 
work pleasing to each patron and we hope that 
from the following list of work available you, 
as an individual or an organization, will write for 
something. Our aim is to have special work in 
every auxiliary and that aim can only be reached 
through your co-operation. 


Sharesin Educational Work in Japan, Korea, Mex- 


ico and South America, $20.00 
Shares in Evangelistic Work in India, Japan and 

Korea, 20.00 
Shares in Medical Work in China,'Korea andiIndia, 20.00 
One Bible Woman in China, 70.00 
One Bible Woman in Burma, 80.00 
One Bible Woman in Penang, 75.00 
One Scholarship in China, $30; One, 40.00 
One Scholarship in Singapore, 25.00 
Several in India. 25.00 


HELEN R. PERSHING. 


-  ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


(This “‘report”’ of the girls of Allegheny Col- 
lege who attended the General Executive at 
Cleveland was sent to Mrs. Akers when she was 
for a short time in the hospital. Mrs. Mary Carr 
Curtis forwards it to the Quarterly.) 


Dear Mrs. Benefactor of some other girls and me, 
I’ve heard that you are ill and I’m sorry as can be. 
We're sure a grateful bunch for the things you’ve done for 


us; 
We didn’t want to make you sick by causing so much fuss. 
When it comes to fixing eats you are surely O.K. true, 
And we understand one reason why your husband fell for 


you. 

I just can’t wait to tell you all the good convention news. 

T enjoyed just every minute and am full down to my shoes. 

Such good speakers, such fine people and so many mis- 
sionaries, 

Say, it seemed as if we’d stepped into a picture book of 
airies, 

But they all were real live persons and they told us real 
live stories 

’Bout the countries that they came from — all their folks 
and needs and glories. 

We sure got some inspiration, learned some things we didn’t 

now, 

Stood out strong for Allegheny — lots of people told us so, 

Then the fun we had besides (young girls foolish things 
will do) 

While sight-seeing round the town, in the pastor’s study, 


too. 

And they thought us furloughed missionaries! My, but we 
got frightened 

For we almost had to make a speech — but they were soon 
enlightened. 2 

And oh, there’s a lot of things to tell, but I can’t write them 


al, 
So you will have to hurry and get well and then I'll call 
And entertain you wondrously with tales of Cleveland city. 
But I must now be closing, so with love I’ll end my ditty.; 


TITHING 


During the past months we have realized the 
power that our government has to commandeer 
any possessions of individual citizens; and there 
was no call for food or funds or for the greater 
sacrifice of human life but met with patriotic 
response from the people of this great republic. 
The urgent call of our church is, we trust, to 
meet with just as enthusiastic response from its 
members. 
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The vision of the world’s need and the acknowl- 
edgment of God’s ownership and of our steward- 
ship summon us to a reasonable service. The 
giving of at least a tenth of income will mean a 
blessing to the tither and will make possible the 

extension of the kingdom of God. While we may 
feel unequal to the task assigned us, let us follow 
our Master to victory, adopting the Bible plan 
of financing his enterprises. 

Mrs L. L. Swisuur. 


- PUBLICITY 


As a means of advertising and also of increas- 
ing the magazine subscriptions this Jubilee year, 
we aim to place.a copy of the Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY I'R1mND on the table in the reading room 
of every Young Woman’s Christian Association 
within the bounds of our Branch. Auxiliaries 
are asked to help by donating a year’s subscrip- 
tion to one or more associations. Names of the 
same may be sent to 

Mrs. C. H. Newine, 
Branch Secretary of Publicity. 


Tur ConrERENCES 


Central New York.—Miss Bessie Ward of Troy 
is the newly appointed superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work for Elmira District. She is the 
direct product of the Isabella Thoburn auxiliary 
in the Mansfield Normal School. 

A children’s society has been organized at 
Towanda with about forty members. 

Mrs. H. F. Barcus. 


Central Pennsylvania.—Word has just come 
from Miss Lodge asking that in our conference 
we lay much stress on the summer conference in 
Chambersburg. We have the same program and 
speakers as Northfield. Dates have not been 
determined, but the conference will probably be 
the latter part of June, running into July. 

Do plan for this. It will mean so much to you 
and to the work. If you will write to me I shall 
be glad to pass on any information that I can. 

We greatly regret that Miss Purdy is still un- 
able to take up her work. 

CaTHERINE S. MAXWELL. 

Erie——A new auxiliary has been organized at 
Lawrence Park, Erie, and new Standard Bearers 
at Sheppard and Johnsonburg. Kane Guild 
and Simpson young women’s societies have 
advanced to auxiliaries and a new King’s Herald 
band has been organized at Cascade, Erie. Sev- 
eral other new organizations are expected in the 
near future. 

Extensive plans are being made for the mass 
meeting to be held at Newcastle, May 27-29. 
Mrs. Fisher to push Jubilee interests, with Miss 
Carnahan and Miss Biehl, make a fine program. 
Conference heads of departments will explain 
their work and results, and many other excellent 
things are in store for those who attend. Every- 
where we are urging the new goals in money, 
membership and missionaries. 

Mrs. A. S. M. Hopxins. 


Philadelphia wants to be known as a live wire. 
With the most wonderful district secretaries it 
will be. 

We have cabinet meetings once a month in an 
“upper room,” where we plan, discuss, take new 
courage and press on. We are working on 
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special membership plans, a subscription drive - 


war emergency fund and new special work. Our 
little paper, the Quarterly Bulletin, takes the 
inspiration of the officers to the auxiliaries. — 
Miss Biehl has spoken in all five districts. 
She has a wonderful message and presents a 


living Christ. None can fail to be stirred by her 
eloquent addresses. May we have many more 
Miss Biehls! 


Miss Florence Hooper has! come to us three 
times. Her lucid account of the finance of the 
Society is unique. 

Our conference monthly meetings are full of 
interest and well attended. Group meetings 
on some of the districts have been helpful. 

We shall Go Right On Working and so shall 
G-R-O-W. : 

Mrs. H. H. Kynurr. 

Our beloved treasurer, Mrs. Brenniser, is very 
ill at this writing and for the first time for twenty- 
five years is unable to prepare her report for con- 
ference. 

Pittsburgh.—With Miss Powell of North China 
and Miss Nelson of West China helping in making 
Thank-Offering addresses, we are especially 
favored. 

Freeport Church, one of the oldest in the con- 
ference, which had not had a missionary society 
for many years, responded to the appeal of Miss 
Nelson and the district secretary organized an 
auxiliary which will prove to be a strong organ- 
ization, judging from the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 

A record of great interest has been made by 
James Street, Wilkinsburg,in arecent membership 
campaign. Their auxiliary was a Jubilee organ- 
ization of twenty members and gained fifty mem- 
bers, a King’s Herald band and a Little Light 
Bearer circle, all in less than two weeks. 

Every girl loves a party, so a party was given 
at Emory, with songs, toasts, speeches and a 
good time, for the girls of this conference. It 
was tjo our young people what a Branch meeting 
is to the auxiliary members. The meeting was 
arranged by Miss Jeanette Kinnear, who in 
addition to her duties as conference superin- 
tendent of children’s work has temporarily taken 
over the young people’s work. Every Standard 
Bearer company sent its leader and two dele- 
gates. Superintendents of King’s Heralds and 
Little Light Bearers were also invited. 

Not the least achievement in this quarter is 
twenty new organizations. 

The Rainbow Campaign was explained by 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Boston at an inter- 
denominational dinner given to two hundred 
and fifty young women of Pittsburgh, at which 
Methodism was represented by forty young 
women and ten patronesses. 

Mrs. Norman W. No.uan. 

W yoming.—Never has the work been so inter- 
rupted as this year. There is scarcely an auxil- 
iary that has not suffered loss by influenza. The 
postponed district meetings were held in Decem- 
ber, with Mrs. Gowdy of China as speaker. As 
one result Nanticoke, which reported only a 
name last year, has doubled its membership, 
secured nine new subscribers to the Frrmenp and 
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| AWord With You 


Tue First Report or Pennant Day comes 
from Miss Della Sherman of Baltimore Branch, 
who says: 

“We had a wonderful time on East Baltimore 
District in the celebration of Pennant Day. 
Our seniors gave the young people a splendid 
banquet and bore all the expense. Some dis- 
tricts charged the young people, but we did not 
—we entertained. It was a wonderful sight to 
see three hundred young folks march from the 
auditorium into the Sunday school room, which 
had been decorated with the combined colors of 
the Jubilee and the Standard Bearers. The 
long tables were lighted with blue candles which 
had gold shades; the place cards were Standard 
Bearer pennants, painted by the Standard 
Bearers of the entertaining church and worn 
as decorations the rest of the evening. 

“How those young people did sing! They 
were so interested and enthusiastic. There 
were toasts and songs from the seniors to the 
‘children’ and the same from the young people 
to the ‘mothers.’ All the songs had original 
words set to familiar tunes. 

“A short but inspiring address from one of our 
former missionaries (Frieda Lorenz Spamer) 
on ‘Girls Wanted’ was followed by a number 
of demonstrations showing what girls can do. 

“We had two new organizations present, one 
of young people and one of Standard Bearers. 
Two companies doubled their membership and 
a number of new recruits enlisted that night.” 


* 


Tue Frrst Moruers AND DaucuHTerRs BAn- 
QUET ever served in Kalamazoo, Mich., is re- 
ported by Mrs. C. B. Fulkerson. Two hundred 
mothers and daughters assembled for an exhibit 
following the lines laid out by Mrs. Lichliter in 
the December Frienp. Then followed the 
banquet in the dining room, where each mother 
took one or more daughters. The tables were 
most artistic in a color scheme of blue and white, 
with runners of blue crepe paper extending 
down the center of each table and dainty blue 
and white nut baskets. There were pennants in 
profusion and effective program covers of blue 
with a pennant of white, in the center of which 
was cut the Standard Bearer pennant. 

The fathers and sons brought glory to them- 
selves through their quick, efficient serving of 
the dinner. And why should not their hearts 
and steps quicken as they beheld the fair scene 
of buoyant life in these happy young faces and 
with them the mothers, women of the auxiliary, 
‘caretakers of God’s missionary fruit trees.” 

A fine list of toasts was responded to by moth- 
ers and daughters and the whole event is reported 
to have been an unprecedented success. 


koe 


An Enrtuusrastic PensANT Day is also re- 
ported from the First Church of Lancaster, 
Ohio. A “Clara Cushman Dinner” was fol- 
lowed by an interesting program, and thirty of 
the young guests signed applications for mem- 


bership. It is no wonder that the auxiliary 

thinks it was worth while and wants the rest of 

oe to join in the rejoicing, as we most assuredly 
0. 


* * 


Turn Magazin Funp Woutp Br Guap to 
be of use to missionaries who wish to order mag- 
azines for themselves, either sending special prices 
on request or ordering magazines and rendering 
bill later. Write to the editor if she can serve 
you. 

The long list of pledges and subscriptions is 
led by Grace Church, Harrisburg, Pa., with 
twenty-five, all secured through the efforts of 
one woman. Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
comes next with fourteen, Clark Memorial, 
Woodfords, Me., sends seven; Carrolton, Ohio, 
six; Alexandria, 8. D., Standard Bearers, four; 
Zelzah, Cal., Lancaster, Pa., and Columbus 
(Broad Street), Ohio, three each. Two each go 
from Rockford (Grace), Ill., Auburn, Ind., and 
North Grosvenordale, Ct. One each from 
Mexico (Y. W. F. M.S.), N. Y.; White, 8S. D.; 
Jefferson, Salesville, Dennison and Lisbon, Ohio; 
Oak Park (Euclid Ave.), Springfield and Welling- 
ton, Ill.; Springfield (Grace) and Worcester 
(Grace), Mass.; Marion and Rockville, Ind.; 
Philadelphia (29th St.), Pa.; Newark, ; 
Govans, Md. 
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Have You REarizep WHAT A BLESSING new 
songs and new books are on the mission field? 
Miss Lewis will have something to say about 
this, in a later issue, but here is a bit from the 
letter of a missionary who recently returned 
from furlough. 

“T did not realize until I got back here how 
starved people are for the new songs and books. 
There are about five hundred American soldiers 
out here. Most of them volunteered for France 
and were terribly disappointed when they found 
themselves in China. One of the majors asked 
me if I had any new books and I had to admit 
that about the only one I had was ‘Dere Mable.’ 
He was.delighted to have that silly thing and 
it has been passed about until it is nearly worn 
out. When I left the United States we were 
not allowed to bring many books, but I suppose 
the ban is lifted now.” 


* * * 


Tur Srrminciy ImpossiBLe has again been 
attempted — and this month we are printing the 
Mystery Box questions on the material in this 
issue. It is a difficult thing to arrange and may 
prove too difficult to continue, but we shall give 
it a fair trial. This time we print questions for 
two months, but now that we are “caught up”’ 
this will not again be necessary. 

A word of caution, however. Remember that 
the April Frimnp contains material for the May 
program and the April Mystery Box questions 
should be used in May. You will not need to 
“double up’”’ — and if you try to use the wrong 
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number the slowness of the mails will probably 
make it impossible. Be sure to use the right 
month and all will be well. 

* * * 


“Fottowina Tur Great ComMaAnp,” with 
its cover of Jubilee yellow, does not suggest, in 
its outward appearance, the usual General Execu- 
tive Report. Its many illustrations and several 
changes from the arrangement to which we have 
become accustomed make the interior as at- 
tractive as the exterior. ‘The report is invaluable 
as an addition to the program material and it 
should be widely circulated. Send thirty-five 
cents to your Branch depot of supplies for a 


copy. 


* * * 


Branco Reports Arg Stracciine In. New 
England no longer stands alone, but is supported 
by Baltimore, Cincinnati, New York, Topeka, 
Northwestern and Des Moines which were re- 
ceived in the order named, and for which thanks 
are hereby extended, y 

Communications ConcerNING War Work, 
be it remembered, should be sent to the secre- 
tary of the general office, Miss Amy G. Lewis, 
Room 710, 150 Ffth Avenue, New York City,. 
and not to the recording secretary or to any 
other person. 

* * * 

Wuere Is Tuat C ory of the General Exec- 
utive Report for 1875, which is needed to com- 
plete a file for the general office? Somebody 
has it packed away. Please look it up and send 
to Miss Amy G. Lewis, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

* * * 

To SupPLeEMENT THE PRoGrRAm for May the 
following leaflets will be found helpful: “ The 
Gospel Among the Burmese,” “A Zenana 
Party,’ “‘The Story of Mary Reed,” “A 
Heroine in Peace and War,” ‘A Day with a 
Missionary Doctor,” “‘ Two of Them.” ‘ Two 
of Them ” is sold for three cents and the others 
for two cents each, The six leaflets may be 
ordered together for ten cents, from depots of 
supplies or from Miss Bailey. 

* OK * 


Because or Dears at the printing office, 
entirely beyond our cortrol, the Marck FRIEND 
was very late in getting into the mails. The 
publisher greatly regrets this and the printer 
promises that it shall not occur again. 


Books and Magazines 
Tum WHITE QUDEN or Oxorona. By W. P. Livingstone. 

New York. George H. Doran Co. Cloth. Price, 

$1.00 net. 

The story of Mary Slessor of Calabar, written 
for young people by the author of the well known 
biography. The thrilling story of the life of 
this wonderful woman loses nothing. by being 
put into a form in which young people will 
enjoy it, —and enjoy it they will to the very 
last page. The white woman who was in reality 
a British consul and practically the queen over 
savage peoples and their chiefs had hairbreadth 
escapes enough to satisfy any child’s desire for 
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April 


heroics, and the spirit behind her life needs no 
There could be no better — 


moral to point it out. 
book to read to a band of Standard Bearers or 
older King’s Heralds, or to a Sunday school class. 


Tur CurisTiAN APPROACH TO IsLAM. By James L. Barton, 
.. L.L.D. Boston. The Pilgrim Press. Cloth. 
Price, $2. Postage, 15 cents. . 
The war has brought about a new interest 
in the Mohammedan question, in the general 
public as well asin the church. The old Moham- 
medan solidarity is a thing of the past and 
Islam, though still a mighty religion, is no longer 
an international menace. Dr. Barton, who is an 
authority on things Mohammedan, discusses its 
external history and then, with clear insight and 
understanding, presents Mohammedanism as a 
religion. All who are interested in missions 
or in the development of affairs in the near 
East will find the book both interesting and 
profitable. 


Inp1A4, BeLovep or Heaven. By Brenton T. Badley, 
in collaboration with Oscar M. Buck and James J. 
Kingham. New York. Abingdon Press. Price, $1.00 net. 
Stories and sketches of India in these days 

of transformation. An unusually interesting 

collection, possessing at many points the high 
quality of interpretation — of the soul of the 

East to the soul of the West. There is a brief 

but delightful introduction by Bishop Oldham, 

giving the very atmosphere of the old India in 
the midst of the new. : 


The Record of Christian Work for March 
gives two forceful sermons, one by Principal 
T. R. O’Meara on “My Grace is Sufficient,’’ 
and the other by Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D.D., on 
“The Three Questions and the Three Things,” 
the latter being a study of the prophecies of 
Isaiah concerning the coming of the Messiah, 
with their bearing on our time. ‘“ The Mission 
Field” contains items of unusual interest to 
mission workers. (Record of Christian Work 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt.) 

The March issue of the World Outlook gives a 
vivid presentation of the effect of the war upon 
all nations. “ Hindustan’s Weight Against 
Hindenburg’s Line,”’ by Brenton Thoburn Bad- 
ley, thrills one with the realization that Aryan 
blood flows in India’s veins asin ours. ‘With the 
Chinese Industrial Army in France,” by Kath- 
lene B. Winter, and “ What Japan Did in the 
War,” by Earl R. Bull, make it impossible for 
us to concentrate our interest upon India alone. 
Nor are the Philippines and Turkey left out. 
It is impossible to choose the articles which are 
most interesting or important. (150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) : 


To Presidents of Auxiliaries 


The Jubilee Star and Trumpet Drives, which 
have been delayed by the epidemic, are now 
springing up in every direction. Have you had 
yours yet? Be sure to inform your Branch 
superintendent as soon as you make the Drive. 
They are all waiting earnestly for the good news 
and each one wants her Branch to show a fine 
record. Help your Branch to stand at the head 
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of the Drive column in the Jubilee Year Book. 


Every auxiliary is expected to choose a com- 
mittee for this at once. 

The purpose of this Drive is to present to 
every child under fourteen years the opportunity 
of “becoming a recruit in the great missionary 
army before this memorable year shall close.’’ 

If for any reason you have not received the 
Jubilee Roll slips do not wait for-them. Visit 
thethomes of the children in your church and 
send the names secured to your Branch superin- 
tendent,on a slip of paper. If you have no 
children’s organization or if it is impossible for 
any child to attend the meetings, such may be- 
come extension members. 

‘Mite boxes will be helpful in many cases. 

If your children are not already supplied, get 
subscriptions to the children’s paper. 

This brings me to my second statement and 
request. 

The Junior Missionary Friend charms, inspires 
and instructs its young readers, and should be 
in the hands of every child in Methodism. The 
circulation of this valuable paper depends largely 
upon the auxiliary. 

In recognition of the above statements it was 
voted at the General Executive a year ago to 
request every auxiliary to appoint an agent for 
this paper. 

“The duties of this agent shall be ‘to secure 
subscriptions either through the Sunday School 
Board or from an auxiliary or by private sub- 
scriptions. It shall also be her duty to keep a 
record of the dates of these subscriptions, that 
renewals may always be secured before the sub- 
scriptions lapse.” : 

Will you not appoint such an agent at the 
next meeting, if you have not already done so? 
In too many cases subscriptions lapse because an 
auxiliary does not see that this is done. 

After the Drive it is recommended that the 
auxiliary give a little reception to the King’s 
Heralds and the Little Light Bearers with the 
newfmembers as special guests, or invite them to 
a ‘birthday party.” : 

Presidents, will you please bring these sug- 
gestions to your next meeting? Whatever else 
you may omit, do not forget the lambs of the 
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Study for May 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


The Jubilee Story: 
The Missionary Ideal 


Strupy Topic: Second 


Decade. 
DeEvorionaL ToPIc: 
of Jesus. 
pe Christian physicians, reaching the soul through 
the body and the body through the soul, ministering 
to a mind diseased or a body crippled, are girdling 
the globe today with the most modern and_ most 
intelligible of all versions of the Christian Bible.— 
Dr.iw. H. P. Faunce. 
“ Along their front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Their banner bears the single line, 
‘Our duty is to save.’ ” 
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Our Poster may simply show a company of 
runners between two goal posts, I and II or 
1879 and 1889. If medical missions are es- 
pecially to be featured, base the poster on this. 
There may be on the left a manikin thrust full 
of long needles; on the right, a capable-looking 
“missionary lady” with medicine kit; beneath, 
“Needle punctures or modern medicine; which 
shall the sick-abed-folk of the Orient have?” 


ProGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

Missionary “Sing.” 

Invocation. Business, with reports or plans 
for Visitation Day. 

Devotional Study. — (See the Study for May.) 

*Roll Call.— Our Branch in the Second 
Decade. 

Yet Other Lands. — Pioneers in B., B., K., I. 
and M. (Accompaniment by the map builder.) 

Expansion: Where and How. — (See “Jubilee 
Story” and the Study.) 

_Our Doctors. — Who they are and what they 
did. (Illustrated talk or a round of stories.) 

Mystery Box Contest. 

References. — For detailed references see the 
Study for May. (Order only from the pub- 
lisher, Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Single subscriptions, 
ten cents; twelve copies to one address, sixty 
cents per year.) 

*The leader should arrange a series of re- 
sponses, covering the events, the officers and out- 
standing workers of the decade, with the advance 
made. Star the auxiliaries in your district 
which were organized during the period. At this 
time, members who joined between 1879 and 
1889 should be introduced and presented with a 
flower or other token. 


Entered Into Life 


‘* Somewhere they wait at golden gate 
For loved ones who will follow, loyal, true.” 

Mrs. Annie Prince Thompson, North Grosve- 
nordale, Conn. A charter member of the aux- 
iliary, a district officer, always an eager worker 
for her Master—New England Branch. 

Miss Rowena Brown, a Student Volunteer. 


_ She gave her life for others, nursing students at 


Syracuse University, where she was studying.— 
Miss Martha Caldwell, a Student Volunteer. 
Her fondest hope and greatest desire were to go 
to teach others who know not Christ, but he took 
her unto himself. Her faithfulness has brought 
us a new Volunteer—New York Branch. 

Miss Caroline A. Taylor, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. R. T. Taylor. A charter member of the 
auxiliary formed at Beaver College, Pa., through 
the influence of Isabella Thoburn. Later Miss 
Taylor removed to Baltimore, where she was 
active in all good works, a pillar in the church 
and a friend to the world——Baltimore Branch. 

Mrs. Clarissa V. Hall, Huntington, W. Va. A 
gentle, sweet-spirited Christian, she will be 
greatly missed in First Church auxiliary.—Cin- 
cinnati Branch. 

Mrs. H. M. Richardson. A consistent Chris- 
tian and a long-time member of the Society.— 
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Mrs. Silas McDaniel. <A willing worker. 
of Rochester, Minn.—Minneapolis Branch. 
Mrs. Isabelle Hancock, a life member of the 
Society. The welfare of the work was of the 
deepest interest to her—Mrs. Lizzie Gard, Allen- 
dale, Il. Her life was full of service for others. 
—Mrs. O. 8S. Bumgardner, Centralia, Ill. Inter- 
ested in all church work, an active, praying mem- 
ber of the auxiliary —Mrs. Elizabeth Blackmore 
Pontiac, Ill. A charter member and for thirty 
years auxiliary recording secretary. Her interest 
in the Master’s work was deep and her years of 
earnest, faithful service have left a blessed 
memory.—Northwestern Branch. 


Both 


Young People 
“(Continued from page 142) 

in northern Italy as well as in our orphanage in 
Grenoble and in other parts of France. Mrs. 
Sheets, Mrs. Woolover, Miss Jordan and Miss 
Lewis are tireless in their efforts to get Standard 
Bearer gifts packed and shipped. Dear Standard 
Bearers, do not become weary in this good work. 
It is impossible to tell you how sorely these out- 
fits are needed. The garments in the outfits are 
now very simple. Send to your Branch depot of 
supplies for new leaflets giving full directions. 


Program for May 
The Second Decade: 1879-1889 
Tur SHADE or A WonDER TREE 

Devotions.—Singing, Scriptures. (Song and 
reading are suggested in the Study.) 

Roll Call. Answered by the names of the first 
women missionaries and their location and work. 

Business. Correct and adopt minutes of last 
meeting. New business. We might begin thus 
early to plan for Missionary Day, which comes 
in July. 

The Lesson. Follow the plan suggested in the 
“Program Help Book.’ Use also the Study and 
supplementary leaflets, and articles found in the 
Frrenp. The “‘Wonder Tree” is the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society; the branches of 
this great tree are the eleven Branches. Con- 
tinue the use of the map. Attach stars to the 
maps as the work progresses. Note location of 
missionary stations as they were organized in 
the foreign field. 

Thank Offering Service. 
amounts counted and reported. Send for 
Thank-Offering Service leaflets, two cents each. 
They may be secured from your Branch depot 
of supplies. 


Refreshments. Jam or cress sandwiches and 
coffee. 
Decorations. Flags, pennants and _ spring 


flowers, lilacs, snowballs, etc. 


Philadelphia Branch Quarterly 
(Continued from page 146) 
five for the Message; paid twenty dollars on 
Miss Etta Miller’s salary, assumed the support 
of a Bible woman in India and organized a young 
woman’s society with seventy-five members. 
See how people can be stirred to good works by 
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learning what other folks are doing. Interesting 
letters have been received from Migs Miller. — 
Mrs. C. M. OLMSTEAD. 


In REMEMBRANCE 

Mrs. Mary Sparkes Wheeler, president of 
Philadelphia Branch from 1884 to 1896, died at. 
her home at Ocean Grove, January 21, 1919. 

Mrs. Sarah Nesbitt Smythe, of Kingston, for 
several years vice-president for Wyoming Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Henrietta F. Foster, of Philipsburg, an ac- 
tive worker in Central Pennsylvania Conference 
since 1871. 
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Report oF TREASURER, FIRST QUARTER ENDING DECEM- 


BER 31, F 
Receipts 
Central New York Conference.............-- $104.63 
Central: Pennsylvanians wee ao aieieceiae kta 2,306.56 
Bequest of Mrs. Henrietta Foster, Central Penn- 
sylvania,Conferenee.........<acrs ssc nee eee. 100. 
Brie 'Conferencé., < vita acs © sats ioe see 2,691.22 
Philadelphia Conference... 5..... 22520-0206 2,821.36 
Pittsburgh Conference. ............2-+-+-++- 6,165.28 


Wilmington Conference 


Total Receipts:.. oe. <1 aloe a seee. oes $16,038.62 
Contingent Fund, included in above, $508.55 

Balance October 1, 1918, $12,133.61 
Receipts First Quarter, less Contingent Fund.. 15,530.07 


Total Resources, less Contingent Fund..... $27,663.68 


Disbursements for Foreign Work............ 22,713.00 
Balance January 1, 191950... c.f = ees $4,950.68 
Contingent Fund, including balance October 1, 
Be Src AARGAno Rms oe Roni mane ows $1,680.58 
Disbursements «2 ois nae ee 1,439.98 
Balance January 1.1919... os te oc soe eee $240.60 
Mrs. Curtis Sooy, 


reasurer. 


The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Answers in March FRIEND 

It may be a good investment for each one of you to read 
again the heading of the March Mystery Box, and then 
recall some novel way you have seen it used. rite me 
all about it and you may be the prize winner. I should be 
as much pleased to send one to you as to anybody. 

1. What prompted that significant remark, 
“Let us walk the streets of Boston in calico if 
need be,” ete.? 

2. To which side did the Hindu boy go? 
Give pathetic story and price he paid. 

3. Who used her sanded floor for a blackboard? 

4. “Don’t kill her; she helps our people.” 
Who said this and of whom? 

_5. Where did the buggy loaded with bags of 
silver money stop, and why? 
_ 6. It is the usual belief that binding the feet 
in China is done away with; in what place there 
do all the women and girls have bound feet? 

7. A rainstorm, umbrellas, church door, a 
vessel with two passengers; for what? 

8. To-day it is the largest school of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society: then it was 
in a hired house over a liquor store; where? 

9. Why did the Chinese girl want a calendar 
to take home with her during the summer? 

10. The first General Executive Meeting was 
held in a home; whose and where? 


; April - 


~ 
- 
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31. Ten interrogation points in the first part 


~ of her article ; give four of her questions. 


12. A funny combination: they plan to 
“make hay”’ while the ‘‘snow flies”; where? 
_ 13. For young people there are seven very 
important days; name them. 

14. Describe the adventure which was like 
the Arabian Nights. 

15. How should we not be like the boys on 
Hallowe’en night? 

16. Give the 
granite-fort story. 

17. What did the faithful reapers bring, and 
why was the Jubilee not for her? 

18. Who is called ‘ the uncrowned queen of 
India”’ and how many women has her village? 


army-sitting-down-before-a- 


The Mystery Box 
Answers in April Frrenp 


The seemingly impossible has come to pass. We cannot, 
at this writing, tell how it will work out, but Chicago and 
Boston are endeavoring to ‘‘clasp hands.” That means 
that, if they succeed, and we believe they will, from now 
on the questions and answers to the Mystery Box will 
both be in the same number of the Frimnp. Read this, 
dear, faithful worker, and consider the letter that you wrote 
about this answered. We have been hoping to accomplish 
this for some time, but it has not seemed feasible until now. 


1. Explain the beautiful reason why one 
Mexican mother is entitled to have three stars 
on her service flag. 

2. Who said something about “frozen Minne- 
sota,’”’ and what? Give result. 

3. What grew out of the walls of an old build- 
ing? 
4. They had no bird cages nor pussy cats; 
what did they have? ~ 

5. ‘The Wonder Tree”; what is it? Ex- 
plain its make-up. 

6. Egypt is usually thought to be the oldest 
country in the world, but what one rivals it? - 

7. There was trouble about a piece of soap, 
so she took her girls and started for home; tell 
about the woman. 

8. Where did she get full down to her shoes? 

9. What inscription is on the grave of our 
first missionary to Africa? : 

10. Springing up in every direction; what? 

11. To whom am I to give my reasons for not 
going when the Captain calls? 

12. Give the interesting story of the preacher 
who stood in a mud-puddle. 

13. What happened to ‘‘ Dere Mable ”’? 

14. To what two languages was the word 
“nurse ”’ given by our Society? 

15. A band trained and directed by a wash- 
woman; where is this? : 

16. Give some thrilling illustrations of what 
our missionary work has accomplished — the 
Hindu widow, the stupidest Chinese woman, etc. 

17. Tell the touching story of Chrysan- 
themum, : ; : 

18. How many women and girls are there in 
the Methodist Church? How many members 
of the“ W. FF. M.S.7? 

19. Something thrust full of long needles on 
the left; what? Tell what is on the right. _ 

20. What is no by-product, but Christianity 
in action? 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND. 
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Addresses of Missionaries 


Notes Address all mail! in care of the AMERICAN METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

Will each missionary who finds an error in her address, send 
her correct address to the editor of the WomAn’s Missionary 
FRrienp, 1389 Adams Street, Waltham, Massachusetts? 


CuHanars AND New Missionarims ON THE FrrLp 


Miss Edith F. Abel, Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

Miss Emma Amburn Rangoon, Burma 

Miss Ruth E. Bates, Mussoorie, India. 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse, Meerut, India. 

Miss Mary Lee Bolton, Foyer Retrouvé, La Tronche, 


‘ Isere, Grenoble, France. 
Miss Ethel M. Calkins, Shahjahanpur, India. 
Miss Irene Chapman, 


Fairfield gn. School, Singa- 
Miss Elma M. Chilson, 


pore, 8 
Baroda, India. 
Miss Marion E. Dalrymple, Meerut, India 
Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 906 Rizal Ave., Manila, P. I. 
Miss Helen Desjardins, Tzechow, Szechwan, West 


China. 
Miss Cora Fales, Sironcha, India. 
Miss Iva M. Finton, Pardo 51, Guanajuato, Mexico. 
Miss Hattie Halverstadt, Foochow, China. 
Miss Alice Hitch, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Miss Maude Edna Hunt, Rangoon, Burma. 
Miss Jennie D. Jones, Tangtau, Haitang, China. 
Miss Jean Loomis, Chengtu, via Hankow, West 
Miss Mabel Marsh, 


China. 
Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Miss Ethel L. McClintock, 


Malaysia. 

Pachuca, Mexico 
Miss Alice Means, Bareilly, India. 
Miss Mabel Morgan, Hyderabad, India. 
Miss Julia E. Morrow, Bidar, India. 
Miss Jessie I. Peters, Bijnor, U. P., India. — 
Miss Frieda Reiman, Tangtau, Haitang, China. 
Miss Emma K. Rexroth, Kolar, India. 
Miss Gertrude E. Richards, Ajmer, India. _ 
Miss Lois Rockey, Darjeeling, India, 
Miss Lillie May Rockwell, Lucknow; India. 
Miss Vivian L. Shute, Lahore, Punjab, Indig. 
Miss Laura DeWitt Soper, 
Miss Winifred Spaulding, 


Shahjahanpur, India. : 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Miss Gertrude Strawick, 

Miss Charlotte Trotter, 

Miss Elizabeth J. Turner, 


Hinghwa, China. 

Suining, Szechwan, West China. 
Miss Ruth Virginia Warner, 
Miss Ruth A. Warrington, 


Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 
Avenida Pellegrini 1352, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, 8. A 
Bijnor, India. 
Miss Anna Belle Watts, Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Miss Laura S. Wright, Ajmer, India 


MissIonaRrigs on Hom LEAvE 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott, Albion, Mich. 

Miss Mabel Allen, Early, Ia. 

Miss Louise Bangs, The Bordeaux, Riverside Drive 
and 127th St., New York, 


INGE YS 
4421 Carlotta Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Ashland, Ill. 
2514 Grant St., 
Washington. 
aes Orchard Ave., Bellevue, 


a. 
Miss Kate B. Blackburn, Jacksonville, Ill., R.R. 7. 
Miss Mildred Blakely, Lyons, Kan, 
Miss Gertrude M. Bridgewater, Memphis, Mo. 
Miss Estie T, Boddy, 5240 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle, 


Wash. 
Miss Grace Boddy, ge et 118th St., New York, 
Miss Julia Bonafield, 
Miss 8S. Marie Brethorst, 


Miss Edna C. Brewer, 
Miss Jessie Brooks, 


Miss Clara Grace Barstow, 


Miss Nelle Beggs, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Benthien, 


Miss Elizabeth Biehl, 


Bellingham, 


53 Jackson Ave., Morgantown, 
W. V: 


. Va. 

Lennox, 8. D. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Miss Charlotte Brownlee, Mumfordville, Ky. 

Miss Mary E. Carleton, M.D., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
iorks Nise ys 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

135 St, Clair Ave:, Toronto, Can. 

1722 Franklin St., Cedar 


alls, Ia. 
2227 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Md 


Miss Anna Carson, 
Miss Mary H. Chappell, 
Miss Lydia D. Christensen, 


Miss Elsie G. Clark, 


Miss Minnie B. Cliff, Fromberg, Mont. 
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Miss Ruth B. Cochran, 
_ Miss Mary A. Cody, 


Miss Clara J. Collier, 


Miss Cilicia Cross, 

Miss Dora Davis, 

Miss Margaret E. Dease, 
Miss Nora Dillenbeck, 


Miss Martha A. Drummer, 
Mrs. S. W. Eddy, 


MissAgnesM.Edmonds,M.D. 


Miss Emma L. Ebly, 
‘Miss Emma Hichenberger, 
Miss Mary E. Ekey, 

Miss Grace F. Ellison, 


Miss Mary A. Evans, 
Miss Dora C. Fearon, 


Miss Georgia A. Filley, M.D., 
Miss Harriet Finch, 


Miss L. Alice Finlay, 
Miss Eulalia E. Fox, 
Miss Helen Galloway, 


Miss Anna D. Gloss, M.D., 
Miss Annie Louise Godfrey, 


_ Miss Elizabeth Goucher, 
Miss Cornelia Gruenewald, 


Miss G. Evelyn Hadden, 
Miss Hulda A. Haenig, 
Mrs. Rosetta 8. Hall, M.D., 


Miss Ida C. Haney, 
Miss Eva M. Hardie, 


Miss Emily L. Harvey, 


Miss Ella Hatch, 

Miss Lena Hatfield, M.D., 
Miss Irene E. Haynes, 
Miss Margaret I. Hess, 
Miss Ella J. Hewett, 

Miss Helen M. Hewitt, 
Miss Mary R. Hillman, 
Miss Carrie A. Hilts, 

Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman, 
Miss Ary J. Holland, 


Miss Welthy B. Honsinger, 


Miss R. Mae Hopkins, 
Miss Flossie May Hostetter, 


Miss C. Ethel Householder, 
Miss Loal E. Huffman, M. 
Miss Jennie V. Hughes, 


Miss Floy Hurlbut, 
Miss Ida G. Isham, 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson, 
Miss Ella E. Jordan, 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon, 
Miss Mary G. Kesler, 
Miss Edith L. Ketchum, 
Miss Lola M. Kidwell, 
Miss Elsie L. Knapp, 
Miss Emma L. Knowles, 


Miss Marie EF. Larsson, 
Miss Ada J. Lauck, 
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Peru, N. Y 
595 Longfellow Ave., Cleveland, 


0) 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Milnor, N. D 

415 Adelia St.,  eprineceld Til. 

6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I 

Room 715, 150 Fifth 
York, N.Y. 

424 McDaniel St., Atlanta, Ga. 
228 W. Friendship St., Medina, 


Ohio. 
Methodist Deaconess Hospital, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Ottawa, I. 
1045 Mary St., Louisville, Ky. 
Fernwood, Ohio 


ve., New 


are js 123d St., New York, 
Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass. 
New York, 


500 W. 122d St., 
INS: 


740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
2946 acres St., Washington, 


DBASE 
830 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Oe Page! Ave., San Diego, 


322 Augusta Ave., De Kalb, Ill. 
5508 sotpee Ave., Seattle, 


Was 
St. a St., Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
1157 Ramona St., Pals Alto. Cal. 
Princeville, Ill. 


Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Albany, Ga. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Yerk, N. ane 

35)1 MeClintock Ave., Los 


Angeies, Cal 
Sumner, Iowa. 
1435 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
270 Walnut St., Hornell, N. Y. 
Danville, Ohio. 
1615 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
256 McClure St., Elgin, Ill. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
Manistee, Mich. 
204 Enterprise St., 
Kansas 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 
439 2d St., Raymond, Wash. 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 
Bladen, Neb. 


Abilene. 
New 


D. Bryan, Ohi io. 


Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Huntley, Neb. 

Ventura, Cal. 

The Miami, 519 W. 12ist St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Care First M. E.Church, Evans- 


ton, Ill. 
pe 6th St., 
420 W. 121st St., 

NaYs 


Connellsville, 
New York, 


Riceville, Ia. 

6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ida, Mich. 

8511 McClintock Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Box 35, Skéfde, Sweden. 

Indianola, Ta. 


‘Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, M.D. West Suburban Hospital, Oak 


‘Miss Edna M. Lee, 


Park, Ill. 


Golden, Colorado. 


Miss Mabel Lee, 
Miss May B. Lilly, 
Miss Jessie A, Marriott, 


' Miss Clara Martin, 


Miss Emma Martin, M.D., 
Miss Elizabeth Marvin, 
Miss Lucile C. Mayer, 
Miss Grace K. McClurg, 


Miss Roxie Mellinger, 
Miss Urdell Montgomery, 
Miss Cora L. Morgan, 


Miss Jennie Moyer, 
Miss Nell F. Naylor, 


Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson, 
Miss Lena Nelson, 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt, 
Miss Minnie E. Newton, 


Te eye ee ee 


“4, 


_ 


Waysata R. 2 Minn. =e 
Menlo, Wash. 
Room 46, 81 Boylston St. 
Boston, a 
315 N. othwoatéen National Life — 
Bldg., Aienesrer Minn, q 
Otterbein, Ind. 4 
Mason City, me y 
Durhamvyi é, 
100 Ghiswaid. St, Delaware, 
Ohio. ; 


ate Harrison Ave., Greenville, — 

414 W. 118th St., New York, q 
N.Y. 

501 W. 121st St., New York, ] 
N.Y. 

4 

: 

1 

: 


fae renee 


71 No. Main St., Geneva, N. Y. 

909 Southland Ave. 35 dont 
Worth, Texas. 

1805 Lottery St., Omaha, Neb. 


1805 Lottery St., ‘Omaha, Neb. 
313 aaa, Ave., E. E., Pitts- 


burgh, P a. “a 
Ae hem abc W.Va. 7 
sent - 121st St., New York, — 

. 


Miss Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, 1004 Carrollton Ve New Or- 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, 
Miss Hazel A. Orcutt, 


Miss Ruth Peterson, 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider, 


Miss Lydia S. Pool, 
Miss Anna D. Porter, 


Miss Clara A. Porter, 
Miss Eunice Porter, 
Miss Alice M. Powell, 


Miss Ada Pugh, 

Miss Carrie A. Purdy, 
Miss Rosa M. Raabe, 
Miss Cora L. Rahe, 
Miss Jennie Reid, 


Miss Elizabeth Rexroth, 


leans, La. 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


‘ 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New — 
York, N. Me 
Dubuque, Ta. 
414 W. 118th St., New York, 
Nave 
Mount Pleasant, Ia. : 7 


Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Beloit, ‘Kansas. 

Longmont, Colorado. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sandhurst, Keynsham, Som., 
England. 

Sunbury, Pa. 

Hancock, Ia. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

808 Centennial Ave., Sewickley, 


Paz 
417 W. 120th St., New York, 
NEY 


Miss Emma E. Robbins, M.D., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
aye 


Miss Florence A. Sayles, 
Miss Hanna Scharpff, 


Miss Emma Scott, M.D., 
Miss Frances A. Scott, 


Miss Madorah E. Smith, 
Miss Alberta Sprowles, 


York, 

415 W. 118th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Magnolia Drive, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3415 N. High St., Columbus, O. 

Bee Kilgour St., Cincinnati, 

io. 

610 So. 5th St., Cedar Rapids, 

Towa. ‘ 


414 W. 118th St., New York, 
iING-Y 


Miss Ida M. Stevenson, M.D., Canton, 8. D 


Miss Hilda Swan, 
Miss Mary B. Sweet, 


Miss Ilien Tang, 
Miss Erma Taylor, 


Miss Linnie Terrell, 
Miss Kate Evalyn Toll, 


Miss Olive Vail, 

Miss Dora A. Wagner, 
Miss Orilla Ff. Washburn, 
Miss Mary Watrous, 


Miss Ida G. Wescott, 
Miss Maud Yeager, 
Miss Edith R. Youtsey, 


Miss Gertrude Taft, M.D., 


945 So. 14th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

235 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

5821 E. Hollywood Blvd., Los. 
Angeles, Cal. 

Whittier Hall, Columbia Uni- 

‘versity, New York, N. Y. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Pomeroy: Ohio. 

171 W. Williams St., Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Colby, Kan. 

Penalosa, Kan. 

Lake Worth, Fla. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York; N, NS 

Chillicothe, Tl. 

Shelburn, Ind. 

Herington, Kan. 


IF YOU LIKE THE “FRIEND,’’ SAY{SO TO|SOME ONE 


LEAFLETS 
FOR MAY PROGRAM 


‘‘A HEROINE IN Peace AND War” 
“A ZENANA Party ”’ 

‘Tue Story oF Mary ReEep”’ 
“Two or THem ” . 
**GospEL AMONG THE BURMESE”’ 
“A Day Wita A Missionary 
Doctor” 


Six for Ten Cents 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies or the 
Publication Office 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR 


every word clear and distinct with my new HEARINFONE. 
Only $8.50 and always ready for instant use. Fine for elderly 
people. No battery, no buzzing. Small, light, handy, lasts for 
years. A fine present for a deaf person. Write 


J. H. Carpenter Co., 2 Park Sg., Boston, Mass. 


A Subscription Booster 


A LARGE THERMOMETER CHART FOR 
PUSHING UP SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY 
BE HAD BY SENDING TO 
THE PUBLISHER 


Can be used in Senior or Junior 
organizations 
Order a Chart today 
Begin to work the plan at once 
Send your address to 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Earn Money 


FOR THE 


War Orphan Fund 


A FRANCE-LAND LULLABY 
Solo with Violin Obligato 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


By LENA LEONARD FISHER 
“A SONG OF BEAUTY AND TENDERNESS” 
Standard Bearers or Auxiliaries can easily earn money 


for the War Orphan Fund by selling copies. Ten 
cents for the Fund is allowed on each copy. 


CONDITIONS: Orders must be for not less than ten 
copies and remittance at the rate of fifteen cents per 
copy must accompany order. 


Send to the Publication Office 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


N etal 
Beauty 


you can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and 
chin, luxuriant hair, attractive 
hands, comfortable feet. You 
remove wrinkles, _ lines, 
pirples; blackheads, strengthen 
sagging facial muscles— all 
through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs, no waste of time, 
no big expense and quick results. 
Send for latest free booklet con- 
taining many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work 
accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 48 624 South Michigan Ave., Rencaee: Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
World Outlook 

AND 4 
Woman's Missionary Friend 
COMBINATION 
OFFER DL./5 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


I teach you how to sit, pial aed eck and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant 
oitality — courage to undertake and 
to do things. 
I build you up or reduce you to normal 
— all in your own home. 

In a few weeks, you can surprise 
your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any of the 
following, or any other ailments ,write 
me: 


Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 


My 16 years’ work has won the en- 

dorsement of leading physicians. 
hat I have done for 87,000 women 

1 can do for you. Write me. Your 
letter will be held in absolute confi- 
dence, and you will be under no obli- 
ations. rite today, before you 
‘orget. 

I will gladly send you my illustrated 
booklet telling how to stand or walk 
correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 South Michigan Avenue, Dept. X, 
Chicago 


} Mise Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women ae our 
training camps have condstioned our men. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 
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to use these maps at each meeting, beginning with April, and as the de 
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SET OF THREE MAPS, SHOWING COUNTRIES AND STATION ieee | 
WHERE THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
_ HAS WORK, AND A SHEET OF SYMBOL STICKERS | 


POSTPAID FIFTY- FIVE CENTS > 


Order now rom your Branch Depot of Supplies or the Publication Office, 
581 Boylston Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
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“Following the Great Command is 


Jubilee Edition of the General Reactive Report 
Special Historical Material and Illustrations 


PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 
Of inestimable value for reference and in the study of our history 
which we are to follow from March to October 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies or the Publication Office ane 
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A VISION OF THE PAST 


Or, How the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Came Into Being 
Arrancep By MRS. W. H. THURBER anp MISS CLEMENTINA BUTLER 


A dialogue presenting accurately and attractively the first meetings 
of the Society. It can easily be given by any auxiliary. 
SEND Topay FOR A Copy | 


PRICE, - FIFTEEN CENTS | | iy 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies or the Publication Office 7 
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WEBSTER *S NEW contains a ane LTTE SS answer. This New Create 


is an indispensable self- help to success. Hua 
INTERNATIONAL of thousands of people in all walks meet 


DICTIONARY il of life use, profit from, — 


and enjoy this vast fund of information. 
REGULAR £02 INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 


Please send ms AEs 
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MONTHLY PROGRAMS 
ARE FOLLOWING 
“The Jubilee Story of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society”’ 


Now appearing serially in the Woman’s Mrs- 
SIONARY Frrenp. Additional materia! in 
The Study and General Executive Report 
(“¥ollowing the Great Command.’’) 


PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


Has your Society Presented 
Either or Both? 


An Adventure in Service 


A Dramatization 
Writrmen By MISS FLORA ROBINSON 


with four episodes from the life of 
Isabella Thoburn, by 
MRS. LENA LEONARD FISHER 
The sketch is so simple of arrangement that 
it can easily be prepared and presented by 
any local society. 


Price Twenty Cents 


A Vision of the Past 


Or How the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society Came Into Being 


ARRANGED By Mrs. W. H. THURBER 
AND Miss CLEMENTINA BUTLER 
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ively the first meetings of the Society. It can 
easily be given by any auxiliary. 


SEND TODAY FOR A COPY 
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or the Publication Office 
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BY BISHOP WILSON S. LEWIS 
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E thought of Bishop Bashford among the immortals is akin 


3) : 
K4) to that of the home-coming after the war. He has fought a 
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A} good fight. Hehaskept the faith. He has laid hold of the 
crown. The salvation of the whole race without distinction of 
color or kind was the object of his ministry. His mind as well as his heart 
encompassed the race. .. . 
re) A deep sense of justice rooted in love characterized his whole attitude, 
sy politically, ecclesiastically and socially. He loved the Methodist Epi:copal 
s Church and believed that it was one of God’s best agencies for bringing in 
$ 5 the kingdom. He was sincere and generous in his appreciation of all the 


aA churches, ancient and modern, and every agency that promoted the work 
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of God among men. 


6 Sian Se 
fe He was Christian rather than church man, catholic in the broadest sense. é 
C $ é : ey 
fy He labored incessantly, often to his own physical hurt, to spread the good Se 


38 news of the kingdom among the broken-hearted of earth. He possessed in 4 


fe a very large degree the wisdom of the saints. . . . age 
Le) ; ; a 75 
a It had been his habit for four decades to read the Bible through once ns 


3 every year. Thoughtful, rationally critical, he accepted the Book as the Ake 
©) revelation of God to the life of humanity. While he was interested in doc- 
Ke trinal and critical problems, his points of emphasis in life and teaching were 
8 those that pertained to ethical values. He emphasized obedience to the *e& 


=f will of God as expressed plainly in the Scriptures concerning purpose in life, Qe 


2 ‘ practice in morals and a selfless devotion to the betterment of mankind. . . . ist 
: \ He was probably a missionary from the day of his new birth. He received Ne 
7. the witness of the Spirit and the consciousness of a regenerated life while S 
s pleading with and praying for an outcast in prison. From that hour until ide 
3 the hour of his death, whether as pastor, college president, missionary or Ses 
2$% writer of books, he sought to make Christ known to all men. ie 
~ Bishop Bashford can never die. His ministry among two races will : ; 
3 ; abide in the church for all time.—Zion’s Herald. s 
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LE FOYER RETROUVE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE 


The upper cut shows the rear of the house, the lower, the family, with the twin 
babies to whom the first packages of clothing from the American boxes were given. The 
costumes of Alsace and Lorraine are worn, for the occasion, by girls from those provinces 
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Mary Dolliver Graham — An Appreciation 


By Clotilda Lyon McDowell 


OR about ten years Mrs. Graham was officially related to the Woman’ s For- 
eign Missionary Society; first as president of Northwestern Branch, then 
for a year as corresponding secretary of New York Branch, and last as gen- 
eral vice-president and chairman of the Home Department. 

As a leader she was progressive without being antagonistic. In the face of difficult 
situations she would always say, ‘What ought to be “done can be done.” In:that 
spirit and confidence she did her work and others gladly followed her guidance. 

She was an exceptionally wise 
and sane leader, with a broad, states- 
manlike vision of our work. We 
leaned hard on her, knowing that we 
could trust her good, sound sense 
and her judgment. The atmosphere 
seemed to clear and the way to grow 
plain as we talked things over with 
her. 

She was always sympathetic. 
Our missionaries opened their hearts 
to her with the certainty that she 
would understand. Every missionary 
woman knew that she would have a 
kindly, appreciative hearing when she 
went to Mrs. Graham with her prob- 
lems. Perhaps we took them to her 
too much —I fear that we did — 
but we are glad to remember today 
that Mrs. Graham loved this mis- 
sionary work and that she found deep 
and satisfying joy in its service. The 
great, world-wide interest satisfied 
both her great heart and her active 
mind. 

Progressive, wise, sympathetic— 
these words characterize her nature 
and her service, but they are not 
enough. She was much more than 
these to many of us. She was my 
friend, and I loved her. I scarcely 
dare think of the days ahead without 
the grasp of that kind, steady, loving 
hand, which never failed in all the ea 
years that are gone. Mrs. Edwin R. Graham 
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Our beloved was beautiful in what we call death. The body and mind had grown 
very tired, but the mark of His peace was on her face as she lay among the flowers 
which friends far and near had sent as their last tribute of appreciation to her whom 
they had loved. The sun shone and the birds sang, and neighbors and friends stood 
close to the bereft husband and sons and sister as they gathered about the open grave 
on the April day when they put away her body. The triumphant note of the Chris- 
tian faith rang out clearly in the brief services and it carried its message of comfort 
and assurance to every listening heart. on 

And now, “Onward we go, for still we hear them singing,” that host of women 
who have gone on ahead of us. Mrs. Graham’s message comes to us again and with 
new meaning — ‘What ought to be done can be done.” Her words bid us take up 
the work which filled her hands and heart, and carry it on without any break. May 
our Master comfort and lead us all the way as we try to heed this command. 


The Jubilee Story of the Woman’s Foreign 


Missionary Society. 


ITT. 


By Mrs. George W. Isham 


IKE the sea, touching all shores, 
is the sweep of the missionary 

enterprise in the third decade. 

“Of all the wonders of the nine- 
teenth century,” says a discerning stu- 
dent, ‘‘the greatest is the missionary 
movement. 
In the closing 
decade the 
Woman’s For- 
eign Mission- 
ary Society 
had its full 
share in the 
campaign, its 
share of dan- 
gers, anxieties 
and burdens, 
and of rich 
rewards.” In 
the twenty- 
first Execu- 
tive Meeting it was declared: “To a 
degree unprecedented in the history of 
missions, the growth and success of our 
work have created new openings, and 
devolved upon us obligations under whose 
pressure we are almost overwhelmed. 
Therefore: 

“Resolved that we call upon God and 
on the women of the church as never 
before, that means be granted us to enter 
those open doors and meet those pressing 
obligations.” 

Such was the urgency of the situation 
that, with receipts amounting to $220,- 


A* Chaudhri’s Wife and Grandson 


392 the appropriations were $259,000. 
And in spite of this venture of faith, pleas 
for work amounting to $130,000 were 
turned aside. 


On THE Home SIDE 


On the home side, the story of the 
decade begins with the children.. With 
Mrs. O. W. Scott, our beloved Mrs. Scott, 
almost a “69er”’ and one of the earliest” 
conference secretaries and a juvenile 
writer of note, as editor of the Heathen 
Children’s Friend, that little paper set 
out upon its adventures in January, 
1890. Much of the time since then it 
has been the only missionary paper for 
children in Methodism. Next, Mrs. 
Lucie F. Harrison was appointed secre- 
tary for children’s work in New England 
Branch and there originated the Little 
Light Bearer plan and soon sent out 
quaint and charming literature, the 
badge and the motto, ‘Shine for Jesus.” 

The student missionary movement 
about this time stirred the colleges and 
early in the decade the largest increase 
in membership was among students. 
This was not, however, a period of 
growth in membership. Much depen- 
dence was put upon the work of returned 
missionaries, rather than the personal 
work of members. 

There were many developments of 
interest; the establishment of depots of 
supplies; the organization of Columbia 
River Branch; the appointment of the 
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first home secretary, by Northwestern 
Branch and the first young people’s sec- 
retary by New England Branch; the 
adoption of the motto, “Saved for 
Service’; the change of constitution to 
provide for a president and secretary. 
These were all for the strengthening of 
the Society’s work. Mrs. Cyrus D. 
Foss, elected in 1897, was the first pres- 
ident. Her wise counsel and the con- 
tinuity of the organization bore almost 
instant fruit in increased activity. Mrs. 
J. T. Gracey, for thirteen years annually 
elected to serve as secretary of the exec- 
utive meeting, was made the first record- 
ing secretary of the Society. 

Sorrow came, early in the decade, in 
the death of Miss Isabel Hart, of Balti- 
more Branch, a worker dear to the mem- 


‘ory of the older members of today. In 


1893, death found a shining mark in 
the first editor of the Society, Mrs. W. F. 
Warren. From July, 1869, until Feb- 
ruary, 1893, the FrRImEND came from her 
hand freighted with inspiration and infor- 
mation. Perhaps no other one thing 
had so much contributed to the growth 
of the work at home. The grief at her 
passing was world wide and found expres- 
sion in ways we shall see. 

The Frrenp in these years changed 


name and form and dress. Mrs. Mary 
Warren Ayars, at the earnest request 
of the publication committee, completed 
the volume for the year. With July, 
1893, the contemplated change of form 
took place. In the autumn Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins was elected editor 
and the Frrenp added many departments 
of interest. In 1896, after much debate, 
and not without regret to many who 
loved the old name, the paper became 
the Woman’s Misstonary Frienp. In 
this change the Children’s Friend and the 
German Freund shared. In 1897, Branch 
Quarterlies were added. On January, 
1895, the Study appeared as a separate 
publication. Mrs. Gracey, for long the 
editor of “Uniform Studies” issued as a 
supplement to the Frrienp, continued 
as its editor. 


Workers ALL 


We are told that the great wall about 
the city of Seoul was built, centuries ago, 
stone by stone. It was required of each 
man who entered the city that he place 
one stone upon the wall. If he were a 
poor man the stone was rough; if rich, it 
must be a polished one. In like manner 
the building of the Lord went forward. 
The Branch secretaries were recognized 


One of our Kindergartens in Japan 
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Some Who Heard the Message Gladly 


throughout the church as stateswomen of 
the Kingdom. Many polished stones 
they set. The gifts of the poor, of little 
children, the dues and mite box gifts, 
Thank-Offerings, and occasional notable 
sums as memorials, or to meet special 
need for buildings, made up the treasure 
box of the Society, which was so wisely 
and carefully expended that one dollar 
seemed to do the work of two. Steadily, 
too, went forward the agitation for sys- 
tematic and proportionate giving and 
for prayer, which led the way for steward- 
ship victories and the League of Inter- 
cessors of this day. Yes, there were 
those who grew weary. One auxiliary, 
perhaps more, sent in a little last remit- 
tance and wrote, “We’ve quit.” But 
the quitters were few in comparison with 
those who stayed by to see the glory of 
God in the coming of Christ to hearts in 
heathen lands. 


THE SILveR ANNIVERSARY 


Midway came the silver anniversary. 
Very “grown-up” did the Society con- 


sider itself at that time and rightly happy 
in the great achievements of twenty-five 
years. By their constant, prayerful 
efforts and self-denial $3,451,683 had 
been gathered to send the gospel to 
Christless women. One hundred and 
fifty thousand members were enrolled. 
The Society had recognition in the church, 
its members had found a deepening con- 
secration of life, a broadening of thought 
and sympathy which can only come to 
those who live for others. With deepest 
thankfulness that Christ had been 
preached to those in darkness, a “Silver 
Thank-Offering’”’ marked the anniver- 
sary. To this not only members in 
America, but new Christians in many 
lands, contributed. The sum of $15,000 
was given and by unanimous consent 
was devoted to the erection of Harriet 
Warren Memorial Hall for Lucknow 
College. : 


VICTORIES 


And Christ did come. There lies the 
victory —not in numbers, statistics, 
splendid conventions, tales of adventure, 
honors or recognition, but that sorrowing 
hearts, despairing hearts, had found him, 
the Savior of the world. We long ago 
heard the moving story of the “smoke 
of a thousand villages where Christ’s 
name had never been spoken,” but in 
the nineties we heard of ten thousand 
villages in North India where Christ 
was preached, not by foreign missionaries 
alone, but by hundreds of dusky-faced 
women whose prattling lips in childhood 
had recited the worship of Krishna and 
Kali and Ram. In Lucknow, Caroline 
Richards, one of the first Bible women, 
began her report: ‘Lift up your heads 
O ye gates, and the King of Glory shall 
come in. Mine eyes have seen his sal- 
vation. The hard and indifferent are 
becoming witnesses for Christ!”? Even 
now there was a turning to Christ which 
presaged the mass movement. Fifty- 
five thousand zenanas were being visited 
in North India, but the time was at hand 
when the paramount duty was the 
instruction of new converts. 

Mrs. Hasan Raza Khan, in charge of 
Aligarh District, reported in 1892: ‘The 
kingdom of Christ is coming with power. 
Hundreds of women listen attentively 
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read or write. 


_ to God’s word and many have given their 


hearts to him. There really seems no 
hindrance to our work. Wherever the 
Bible women teach, the women are learn- 
ing the truths of Christianity and teaching 
their children. Men and women believe 
in Christ, the Savior of the world, and 
want to come to him. Two thousand 
were baptized on this district last year, 
but except for ten or fifteen, none can 
When we first came here 
the women hated me. Now there are a 
thousand Christian women who love 
Christ and are hungry for heavenly wis- 
dom, and there are thousands more 
longing for baptism. When—I think 
what Christ has suffered for me, should 
I be ashamed or afraid to bear any toil, 
dishonor or weariness for him? Living 
or dying, I am his and shall work for 
him until death.” 

In southern China, like blessed vic- 
tories were coming. A heathen woman, 
hearing for the first time of the Savior, 
said to the women about with intense 
feeling, ““O sisters, hear what she says! 
He died for such as we are; he lives for 
such as we are; he loves such as we are. 
How wonderful!” Here a missionary 
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said, “We no longer knock timidly, 
wondering if we and our message will be 
received, but instead have invitations and 
a guide to escort us. Everywhere men 
and women crowd into the chapels and 
courtyards and homes, eager for the 
message.’’ Cho De and Huoi Mu were 
evangelists of power. The latter was 
asked to speak in a certain village and 
drew back, saying: ‘“‘ Anywhere but there! 
That was my husband’s village. I was 
taken there a promised wife, and there I 
kept a heathen temple!”’ But go she did, 
and the pastor said her testimony had 
done more for the women of that village 
than he could have done in a lifetime. 


THE SPREAD OF THE KINGDOM 


In things seen as well as unseen there 
was great growth. Northwest Confer- 
ence was set off from North India in 1892 
and became the field of greatest growth. 
In 1894-1895 there were between nine 
and ten thousand more baptisms here 
than in any other India conference. The 
great mission stations of today were 
developed — Ajmer, Meerut, Muttra. In 
the very shadow of the temples in old 
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Just Out of Chapel at Chandag Heights 


Brindaban, the sacred city of the Hin- 
dus, Dr. Emma Scott opened dispensary 
work. Muttra Training School received 
the girls from this new community and 
sent them out to be heralds of the King. 
Short term schools for the training of 
workers were first established here. . In 
the new Bombay Conference, Baroda, 
in a native state, was the center of new 
and thrilling interest. 

Time fails to tell station by station of 
the great advance. Upon the Himalayan 
slopes Dr. Sheldon was laying siege to 
Bhot and had crossed over into forbidden 
Tibet. Mary Reed made her pilgrimage 
to Chandag and in the little bungalow 
overlooking the Shor valley has for these 
thirty years been a living monument of 
the power of God to keep. 

Down in Kolar, Methodism took over 
a mission founded by Miss Anstey and 
here a great work was inaugurated by 
our missionaries. In Madras, Grace 
Stephens built up a famous mission with 
orphanage, zenana work, schools and 
evangelistic work. Sooboonagam Ammal 
came to her, and the guru worshipped of 
the Hindus yielded up his heart to the 
lowly Christ and was baptized John. 
Aided by “Christmas boxes” Madras 
zenana parties were revolutionary in that 
staid old city. Here Bishop Thoburn, for 
the first time was admitted to an assem- 
blage of high-caste Hindu and Moham- 
medan women. 

In this decade, too, came the agitation 
against child marriage which resulted 
in the law raising the legal age of consent 
for married girls to twelve years. In 


China public opinion, at least within 
the church, was converted to the 
education of girls and the doing away 
with footbinding. The determined 
stand of Mary Porter Gamewell that 
no bound-footed girls be admitted 
to Christian schools was not always 
followed, but in Central China Miss 
Howe said the sentiment against 
binding was so strong that few with- 
stood it. Even in the woman’s 
schools in the south, at times, every 
woman unbound, and of fifty day 
school teachers all but one had 
unbound her feet. In Foochow, an 
anti-footbinding society of three thou- 
sand families was organized. There 
seemed to be a connection between foot- 
binding and education. Canny fathers 
saw need of some attraction for their 
daughters and said, “If they are not 
bound they must be educated.” Sia Sek 
Ong, always an earnest friend of woman’s 
work, dreamed a dream and in it Foochow 
boarding school was a college. May all 
such dreams come true! In the new 
Hinghwa Conference the preachers peti- 
tioned for boarding schools for Christian 
girls, saying, ‘Without them the mission 
is like a man with a withered arm.” 

In Japan it was a time of peculiar trial. 
The reaction against Christianity, of 
which far-seeing missionaries like Miss 
Watson and Miss Russell had warned 
the home church, came. Government 
restriction and exactions were most rigid. 
Each day school was required to have a 
Japanese teacher and owner. For a time 
an attempt was made to exclude the 
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Bible and all Christian teaching from the 
schools. To this the Society made formal 
reply that if this rule were enforced the 
mission would discontinue all schools. 
Added to the anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian sentiment, the forces of nature 
seemed in league to defeat our efforts. 
Earthquake, typhoon, fire and tidal wave 
brought wide-spread destruction. Nayoya 
suffered first. Our mission property was 
destroyed, with a large portion of the 
city. Shocks continued for months and 
our missionaries slept out of doors and 
on the ground for a time. In 1894 
Tsukiji School in Tokyo and the Yoko- 
hama Home were destroyed. The confer- 
ence assembling immediately after this 
event was long remembered as “the 
earthquake conference.”’ 

In all these disasters and property 
losses not a missionary lost her life 
and few of our Christians were killed. 
Walls went up again; missionaries stayed 
their hearts on God and went forward. 
The schools everywhere were centers of 
spiritual power. Aoyama and Nagasaki 
schools, the highest in grade, were par- 
ticularly visited by revival after revival. 
Few girls went: out unconverted and 
universally the graduates were leaders 
in their communities. In kindergartens, 
day schools and districts, the faithful 
work went forward. Early in the decade 
the first industrial school was opened in 
Tokyo and a little later one in Yokohama. 
Bible training schools in Yokohama and 
Nagasaki, the establishment of Tokvwa by 
Miss Baucus, and the opening of work 
in the Liuchiu 
Islands, carried by 
girls from Kwassui 
school, Nagasaki, 
and supported by 
the missionary 
societies in Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Yoko- 
hama, and Naga- 
saki, were features 
of these years. 
From Hakodate on 
the north, down 
that line of light- 
houses — Hirosaki, 
Sendai, Yonezawa, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Kobe, 


A Botany Lesson at Hakodate 
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Fukuoka, Nagasaki and Kagoshima, the 
candle of the Lord burned brightly. 
Kwassui reached college grade and in 
1899 had over two hundred students. 
Miss Russell, whose high faith carried 
that project through, in this Jubilee year 
is still at Kwassui. 

In Korea, the mission, shut up for 
seven years in Seoul, began to expand. 
Chemulpo and Pyengyang were occupied 
and country evangelistic work was begun. 
Mrs. Scranton took a four hundred mile 
journey by sedan chair and was still 
unable to meet the requests for Chris- 
tian teaching. The Hermit Nation had 
opened wide its doors to the teaching 
of “the Jesus doctrine.” a 

In Bulgaria our Loftcha school con- 
tinued, in the words of a bishop of the 
church, to be “the brightest light in the 
Bulgarian mission.” 

In Rome, the Via Garibaldi Home 
School, the Isabel Clark Creche and the 
Young Ladies’ Institute, each in its own 
way, brought the message of the living 
Christ. Each was opposed by the Romish 
priests, but the latter drew the most bit- 
ter denunciation. The Jesurt announced, 
“We must destroy this school before 
it has placed deep roots, for all the girls 
who are drawn toward this heresy will 
easily influence the whole family and 
will themselves become mothers of fam- 
ilies radically Protestant.”’ How futile 
the opposition and how deep the roots 
have gone are evident in the report 
of Crandon Institute of today, with an 
enrollment of almost three Nhndred and 
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full recognition from the government! 

Missionaries in South America might 
well have taken as their watchword, “I 
can plod,” for their wings have ever been 
clipped, not by want of opportunity, 
but by lack of equipment. Early in the 
nineties the pioneer missionaries retired. 
But experienced workers from Mexico, 
Miss Swaney and Miss Le Huray, were 
sent» to Rosario and Buenos Ayres. In 
Rosario, for twenty-two years, Miss 
Swaney faithfully gave herself to the 
education and evangelization of the girls 
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school privileges. An earnest of what — 
was being done was a procession of 1,200 — 
Sunday school children to greet Bishop 
and Mrs. Newman. 

In Montevideo the work begun by 
Miss Guelphi was strengthened and the 
high school was housed in a $20,000 
building. 


Tur Recions BEYOND 
Forever the lure of ‘the regions 
beyond” is the need of Christless folk. 
In 1891, Miss Elsie Wood and her sister 


Mrs. Scranton Setting Out on a Country Trip 


of the Argentine. Year after year her 
estimates for building were turned down 
and when after eighteen years a building 
was dedicated it was already outgrown 
and she must again ask for room. The 
second generation of pupils was by this 
time coming in and Miss Swaney’s name, 
in spite of her staunch Protestantism, 
was as incense poured out in that Roman 
Catholic city. 

In Buenos Ayres it was a day of oppor- 
tunity, not taken at the flood, else the 
location so earnestly sought by Miss Le 
Huray would have been granted, at a 
cost which was only a fraction of today’s 
prices. It was said then that there were 
25,000 children in that city without 


Amy, removing from the East Coast 
Mission with their father, Rev. T. B. 
Wood, opened in Callao the first evan- 
gelical school for girls in a territory half 
the size of the United States. In two 
weeks twenty children were enrolled. 
They were children of the flock of Pen- 
zotti, who lay six years in prison for 
preaching the gospel. Work started in 
a little room furnished with borrowed 
benches, a few maps, a globe, a black- 
board,a table and two chairs — and 
there you are! The pupils ranged from 
five to eighteen years and in color were 
varied according to their Spanish, Peru- 
vian, Indian, Negro or Chinese-Peruvian 
parentage. The following year a high 
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school was opened in connection with 
the boys’ school of the mission. In 1899 
this was still the only school in the Spanish 
language between California and Chile 


where girls could acquire a high school ~ 


education. Of the six graduates up to 
that time, five were teaching in our school 
and one was in DePauw University. A 
little school was opened in Lima. The 
Bible was in the hands of every pupil 


who could read, at the very time that 


Dr. Wood, twenty-seven years a mis- 
sionary, was arrested in the midst of a 


sermon and marched through the streets 
‘of Lima, 


“the last foothold of the 
Inquisition.” 

A missionary was sent to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, in 1894, and for a time a 
flourishing work was done. Revolution 
and shortage of missionaries cut off the 
work. Surely in this new day we shall 
build on the old foundations. 

In 1894 Miss Blackmar, veteran of 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, was appointed 
by Bishop Thoburn a member of a scout- 
ing party to enter Bastar State, Central 
India. It was a remarkable journey, 
with remarkable results. Ten days’ 
journey from Hyderabad, Miss Black- 
mar wrote from Sironcha: “TI thought I 
was coming to a point to start from, but 
I find it a wonderful country, the ideal 
missionary land. For three hundred 
miles in length by one hundred in breadth 


this fertile Godavery Valley, covered 
with villages and towns, has not a 
missionary.” 


From Jagdalpur, the capital of the 
state, she wrote again: ‘“‘I have come 
three hundred miles through the wilder- 
ness, traveling by day and night, up hill 
and down, across rivers deep and wide. 
Sometimes we had to start at midnight 
to avoid the heat, and ride from five to 
ten hours in the morning with only a cup 
of coffee and a biscuit for nourishment. 
Much of the way was through dense 
forests, the haunt of wild beasts, and 
where we had to guard against thorny 
branches which tore both clothing and 
flesh. But I have come into what should 
be the garden of the Lord, and as yet no 
mission has entered but our own. The 
people are accessible and kindly. I 
visited the Rani and remarked to her 
that her country was very beautiful. 


She replied, ‘The country is good, but 
the people are very bad.’ ” 

By what calling God had called these 
people we do not know, but there were 
thousands who had put aside their idols 
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Mt. Misti, Peru 


and called themselves the “worshippers 
of the true name.” With what an appeal 
came the gospel of the Name which is 
above every name! 

This tour resulted in the occupation 
of the Godavery Valley and later in 
the organization of Central Provinces 
Conference. In 1896 Miss Blackmar 
returned to Sironcha and in the name 
of the Society received from the govern- 
ment a grant of thirty acres of land. 
After laying foundations and making 
plans, Miss Blackmar stationed two 
Bible women at her own expense. A 
year later she was transferred to Sironcha, 
where there was not another English- 
speaking person. It was a long journey 
by bullock cart to the outside world, 
and when a woman who had accepted 
Christ lay at the point of death, Miss 
Blackmar threw church conventions to 
the winds and baptized her, to save her 
from heathen burial. Going down to 
conference, Bishop Thoburn and ‘the 
brethren” added their sanction. Another 
step forward went this missionary, and 
opened woman’s work in Raipur. After 
her marriage, in 1901, to Rev. G. K. 
Gilder, she continued her work as an 
evangelist among women. 

The West China mission was reopened 
in 1894 in response to repeated appeals. 
Mrs. Lewis, wife of the superintendent of 
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the ‘Parent Board’’ mission, wrote: “My 
eyes are tired and my heart heavy with 
looking and waiting for women for the 
school work. I should never have attempt- 
ed a boarding school had it not been for 
the orphans left here after the riot. No 
country presents a more promising field 
for mission work. So eager are the girls 
to come that they crowd into the boys’ 
schools and are the brightest pupils.” 
Through generous gifts of Mr. Blackstone 
and Mrs. Philander Smith, buildings were 
erected. Chungking and Chengtu were 0c- 
cupied. Of this latter and most distant out- 
post of our mission, Miss Collier wrote: “I 
have seen no place in China where the wo- 
men are so ready to listen to Christian 
instruction as in this city of Chengtu, and 
I have never had such faith i in the power 
of God to save these people.” Another 
_ wrote: “It would make your heart ache to 
see the open doors and no one to enter 
them. 

At the very end of the chapter comes 
the re-entry into Africa. Miss Cora 
Zentmire was the first missionary of the 
Society sent to Quessua, Angola, West 
Africa. So was the reproach of Liberia 
removed and a standard set up which shall 
not be removed until Africa is redeemed. 


ORIENTAL LEADERS 


Enshrined in the love of our sisterhood 
are the early leaders in the church in the 
Orient. Lilavati Singh, the brilliant 
scholar and educator, is known and loved 
in America as in India. Her body waits 
the resurrection morn here, but India feels 
ever her beckoning spirit calling woman- 
hood to high attainments. 


Under the same wise teacher who 
inspired Lilavati Singh, Phoebe Rowe 
found the way to God and to fruitful 
service. Miss Thoburn called her “my 
Indian sister.”” Bishop Thoburn said: 
“More than any other woman she laid 
the foundations of evangelistic work in 
North India.” Another bishop remarked 
that her life had lifted the whole tone of 
life in Christian villages. With undi- 
minished ardor she pressed her tours 
among the humble people. | Chunna 
Singh, one of the preachers, relates that 
on occasion he went to hire carts for Miss 
Rowe and her band, but the men asked 
four times too much. Finally one said, 
“We will not hire out our cart for the 
Miss Sahib.’ She works charms over 
the cartmen. Every man who accom- 
panied her last year came back with 
strange accounts of what they had heard, 
and they have not been the same men.” 
One who stood by said, “‘I do not believe 
she works charms, but she talks so softly, 
it draws one’s heart right out of one’s 
control.”’ Another said, “Say what you 
will, there is truth in what these people 
say.” 

To the very end Miss Rowe gave her- 
self. She said, “These things stir my 
soul so that sometimes I cannot sleep, 
thinking of the sheep in the jungles 
without a shepherd.”’ 

The body outworn, the Father called 
her home for rest. Here and there the 
people mourned. One sang — 


“She whose soft eyes, with love’s own 
pitying ray, 
Serene as the stars, shone through the 
world’s dark night: 
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How shall the lost and wandering find 
their way 
To the dear Lord without that tender 
light?” 

From China came that notable quar- 
tette of doctors whom every child should 
know. First, Dr. Hu King Eng began 
her work in Foochow in 1895 and was 
said to be ‘“‘one of the greatest blessings 
Foochow ever knew.”’ Then Drs. Mary 
Stone and Ida Kahn a year later went 
home to Kiukiang. At the end of the 
decade came Li Bi Cu, to study medicine in 
America. Dr. Esther Kim Pak com- 
pleted her studies and returned to Korea 
in 1899. 


Our VERY Own 


No brief sketch can do justice to the 
missionaries who went out in these years. 
By the offering of life the force in the 
field was increased by one hundred and 
eighty-four, thirty-three more than in the 
first twenty years. The largest number 
in any single year was twenty-two, in the 
Silver Anniversary year. No less than 
sixty of these are still on the list of active 
missionaries, this Jubilee year. Thirteen 
have finished their course with joy and 
entered into life eternal. Of many a one 
it was said, “She was not, for the Parent 
Board took her” —but we gratefully 
record the continued activity of the 


majority of these. The. gospel must be 
borne in warm human hands, preached 
with tender works, brought within the 
understanding of dull and vacant minds 
by Christlike life and ministry. These, 
the messengers of the King, served him 
well, beyond any words of ours to tell. 


THe DercapDE’s Report 


What were the gains of the decade? 
By our little human yardsticks we 
measure a membership grown from 137,- 
000 to 156,759. The receipts of the 
thirtieth, year were $360,338 and the 
aggregate to that time was over five 
million dollars. Most hopeful was the 
forward look. To bring the Society at 
home a little nearer to strength to meet 
the demands of the mission field, a 
Twentieth Century Thank-Offering was 
projected. Its aims were the securing 
of $200,000 over and above the $350,000 
for usual appropriations; a forty per cent 
gain in membership and a deepening of 
spiritual life. Prayer pledges were cir- 
culated and widely accepted. A sub- 
stantial increase in subscriptions to the 
periodicals was sought. 

The hands of the dial pointed to the 
noontide hour of prayer. The confidence 
of the leaders was that ‘The Lord Christ 
intends to achieve greater matters by this 
little handful than the world is aware of.” 


Our Children in Africa and France 


-F what does the 
casual reader think 
when she reads an 
allusion to mission 
work in Africa? 
As a rule she has 
a vision of black 
skins and kinky 
hair, of kraals and 
huts; but if she be 
a student of mis- 
sions, and paid 
careful attention 
to our recent text- 
book, she may remember that we work 
among the Mohammedans and French- 


speaking people of North Africa as well as 
the pagans farther south. 

The world war has brought sorrow to 
many families in North Africa, and our 
mission homes have proved to be havens 
of refuge for children whose fathers have 
marched away with their anxiety lessened 
by the knowledge that their little ones 
are tenderly cared for in the Methodist 
Mission. 

The baby of the family at Les Aiglons, 
Algiers, is little Hajela. Miss Welch 
said of her when she had been there only 
a short time: 

“‘Hajela is such a pensive, brown-eyed, 
winsome little maiden that if you could 
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The Babies of Les Aiglons, Hera and Hajela 


only see her you would not need a bit of 
her story to persuade you that she must 
belong to you; and if you could only hold 
her for a few moments there would be no 
anxiety in our hearts again, for I know 
that the feel of those little thin arms 
around your neck would assure our little 
one-year-old Hajela of a patron for 
life. 

“The baby is motherless and fatherless. 
We found her lying on the floor with a 
dirty bottle by her side and a dirtier 
‘soother’ in her mouth, in the charge of 
an Arab woman. It was a quaint pic- 
ture, though pathetic enough,—the sight 
of the brown-eyed woman in her huge 
pantaloons, seated on the cushion by 
the side of the little, half-starved crea- 
ture whom we so gladly bathed and put 
to sleep at Les Aiglons a few hours later. 
She was such a little bag of bones that 
I bathed her myself, lest she break in 
less experienced hands. 

“Tittle by little she is putting on flesh 
and after- much patient effort we have, 
these last days, elicited quite a smile 
from the otherwise tragically sad little 


face. Greatest victory of all, one eve- 
ning at ten o’clock the oldest girl in the 


home, quite ignoring rules, rushed up to ~ x 


my room to announce that the baby had 
two teeth!” : 

A photograph of Hajela soon after 
she went to Les Aiglons shows a pitifully 
thin baby with tragic eyes and a mouth 
that had never learned to smile. How 
she looked fifteen months later is shown 
by the cut at the beginning of this sketch. 
Would you ask for a sweeter baby? 

Les Aiglons boasts another little tot, 
four-year-old Hera. You saw her face 
before you opened this magazine, for 
she smiles at you from its cover. An- 
other picture shows the two babies of the 
home together, bright-eyed and happy, 
the sunshine of the place. 

So much for the Arab children. Now 
one story of a little French refugee, 
Angéle, told by Miss Emily Smith. 

“She came to us one summer day, 
brought by the school mistress who had 
taken her on her arrival from France in 
the terrible year of 1915. Her pro- 
tector could no longer keep her and the 
child had no home. She parted with 
bitter tears from the woman who had 
cared for her for nearly a year and we 
wondered whether she would ever settle 
down happily into our family life. 

““T do not believe in God and I have 
told Angéle my thoughts on _ these 
things,’ the French woman had said as 
she left us. And we soon found out that 
our new little daughter had imbibed her 
‘thoughts on these things.’ 

“*Shall I be forced to go to church 
and learn the catechism? Because I 
do not want any of these things,’ she 
asked us; and we replied, ‘No, no one is 
forced to be a follower of Jesus.’ So for 
a time Angéle did not come to prayers 
nor did she go to church. She watched, 
us all very curiously those first weeks, 
trying to see if we were like the Roman 
Catholic sisters, with whom she had been 
and whom she greatly disliked; and we— 
well, we just loved her and left her free. 

“Then one day she slipped into prayers 
and a little later she began to join in 
the singing. At last, one Sunday morn- 
ing she asked if she might go to church, 
and she never again missed going of her 
own accord. Some months later she 
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came to us and said, ‘I want to follow 
the Lord Jesus. I never understood 


that he loved me enough to die for me.’ 


So we led the child to the Cross of Cal- 
vary, where the Lord still keeps tryst 
with souls that seek him. 

“We often marveled that a child of 
eleven could be so cold and reserved in 
face of all the affection shown her, and 
one day, long after she came, we dis- 
covered the reason. 

“We had gone to the seashore for a 
little rest and sent for the two oldest of 
the refugees to spend a few days with us. 
Lying on the warm brown earth, her 
face turned up to the sky, Angéle, for 
the first time, talked of her past: 

““When the Germans came to our 
village we all fled. We slept in the fields 
or under hedges and we had nothing to 
eat. As the Germans advanced we fled 
further. Then the woman I was with 
[Angéle knows no parents] gave me over 
to the Roman Catholic sisters in a town 
we came to and went away with her own 
children. Soon after, the people of 
that town had to leave and the authorities 
sent me away with the other children. 
None of us knew where we were going. 
We travelled a long way and came to 
Algiers.’ Then with a little shiver she 
added, ‘It is dreadful to belong to no 
one!’ 

“We looked at each other. At last 
we understood. We told her once more 
how she was no longer alone, that Les 
Aiglons was her home, from which no one 
could turn her away. We explained 
once again how God’s children had made 
this house a home (with a small h) for 
children like her and that only they 
themselves could turn themselves out 
of it. 

“ ‘T know,’ she said, ‘I understand now. 
I know, too, that you love me. Even 
on your holiday you want us.’ 

“She is growing to be a happy child, 
though still rather a silent one. Just 
now she is preparing to pass her first 
examinations in a primary school and 
we are praying that money may be found 
for her to enter a secondary school in a 
year or two and so fit herself for work in 
the Mission when older. 

“We want, if possible, to keep her in 
the service of our Society, for she is a 
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very friendless little soul and will need 
protection and love for many years to 


-come; and in that great circle of service 


she will find both.” 

The story of our home for children at 
Grenoble, France, is perhaps not known 
to some of our readers. Our Church 
began work in Grenoble in 1910, opening 
a dormitory for women students at the 
university. In the winter of 1914-1915, 
when the refugees came pouring back 
into France from German prison camps, 
there were among them many homeless 
and destitute children. Three girls, six, 
eight and ten years of age, were received 
into this dormitory by Mlle. Delord who 
was then in charge of it. 

When the university closed and the 
students scattered, the city authorities 
approached Dr. Bysshe, the superin- 
tendent of Methodist work in France, 
and asked him to allow them to put into 
his care as many orphans as the dormi- 
tory would house. Within a short time 
the number had grown to twenty-five. 

In the fall of 1917 the Woman’s For- 
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eign Missionary Society accepted the 
responsibility of the institution and began 


active plans to enlarge it and make it - 


permanent. The next spring a house was 
purchased in the outskirts of the city, 
convenient to a public school which the 
children at first attended. Recently, 
however, the city authorities requested 
Miss Mary Bolton, the American mis- 
sionary who is now in charge of the home, 
to open a school there, because of the 
crowded condition of the public schools. 

Le Foyer Retrouvé (which they trans- 
late ‘‘Paradise Regained’’) is the name 
given to the new property, and of the life 
there Miss Bolton says: 

“Snow-capped mountains, tumbling 
waterfalls, picturesque bridges, gray 
weather-beaten homes, quaint peasants 
in their time-honored and characteristic 
costumes are sights that greet the eye 
on every side in this city situated in the 
heart of the glorious French Alps. . . 

“Tn addition to instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches, in our home school, 
we have organized special classes for girls, 
including lessons in music, sewing, em- 
broidery, etc. The children are also 
taught such things as they will need to 
know in caring for themselves in the 
future. They wash, iron and mend their 
own linen, make their beds, and every 
day two of the girls, one older and one 
younger, lay the table and wait on the 
family. Each of the older girls has a 
younger girl placed in her care, for whom 
she becomes responsible, acting as big 
sister to her. 

“The girls attend church regularly 
and Sunday school as well, and on Thurs- 
days they go to church in the forenoon, 
for religiousinstruction. Thursday after- 
noon is a holiday. 

“We have Bible study once a week and 
family.prayers every evening, when we all 
joinina hymn, Bible reading and prayer.”’ 

Some time ago Mr. O. F. Miller, a 
Young Men’s Christian Association sec- 
retary serving in France, wrote to his 
wife that he was to have a leave of absence 
and did not know where to spend it. 
Mrs. Miller advised him to go to Gren- 
oble, as he was in that vicinity, and visit 
our home. He did so, and a part of the 
letter telling of his visit is shared with 
the FRIEnpD. 
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The House With Its High Stone Wall 


“The orphanage is located in a suburb 
near, yet entirely away from the noisy, 
busy city. The property is securely 
fenced in, as most places are, over here. 
The residence is close up against the 
front wall of high stone, with an iron 
door for a gate, —a style that is very 
common in the better class of property. 
The grounds are in the rear and are very 
pretty, with trees, shrubbery and grass. 
The views of the house are taken from 
the rear. 

“No matter in what direction one 
looks from this place, there is a view of 
mountains. Yesterday they were snow- 
covered, a heavy fall of fresh snow 
glistening in the light of the setting sun. 

“When we entered the building the 
first sound to greet us was children’s 
voices singing. They did not hear us 
go in, so we kept quiet for a time and 
listened to them. 

“The house is of modern construction 
and the rooms are large, light and airy. 
Hach girl has a separate bed. They are 
taught to care for their own rooms and 
to do other housework, as well as school 
work. The older girls have a class in 
English, but everything else is in French. 

“T had to leave before their regular 
supper time, so Miss Bolton insisted 
upon serving me a lunch. For the first 
time since I left home I could recognize 
a real coffee taste without the aid of a 
label or a bill of fare; in fact, it was well 
calculated to make one homesick. For 
dessert she served some real California 
apricots — and they were good! 

“Miss Bolton said the girls are always 
anxious to see an American, so after I had 
eaten she brought them all in and intro- 
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duced them one by one. There was 
naturally just a little childish shyness 
but they showed good training and were 
unmistakably happy. People of mature 
years may disguise their feelings, but 
not so, children. They show clearly 
when they are happy and contented. 
As I watched these children I was sat- 
isfied that they are having the very best 
that children can have outside of an 
individual, Christian family home. 
“Looking at the girls I thought of 
what might have been — yes, probably 
would have been their fate, had they not 
had this home provided by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and then 
I said to myself, ‘This is applied Chris- 
tianity and it is well worth while. It is 


_a gilt-edged investment, worth far more 


than it has cost or will ever cost.’ 

Miss Bolton gives a charming account 
of a picnic, which seems to be a diver- 
sion as dear to childish French hearts 
as to American, and with that this 
sketch of our French work shall end. 

“We walked until we came to a nice, 
open field. There the girls deposited 
their baskets and then they scattered, 
searching for flowers or hoping to find 
a late strawberry or two. Some were 


kind enough to bring me such offerings. 
I imagine I felt something like David 
when his men brought him the water 


they had sacrificed so much to secure; 
but I have always thought that if I had 
been one of those men I would much 
rather have seen David drink it than 
pour it on the ground. So I ate the 
strawberries. 

“As you know, the lunch is the main 
part of a picnic —in fact, one little girl 
kept asking, ‘When are we going to 
have the picnic?’ until lunch was served. 
So after a time the girls gathered about 
the baskets, and after singing, ‘O Thou 
whose blessings never cease,’ the luncheon 
was passed. 

“First we had potatoes boiled with 
the skins on. While they were busy 
eating I was also very busy spreading 
bread with confiture for the second 
course. Thisis arare treat. Then each 
one had a piece of chocolate. Choc- 
olate is more used for food here than it 
is in America, and now that sugar is 
scarce it is needed more than ever; but 
alas! chocolate is scarce, too. The fourth 
and last course was cherries. These I 
carefully counted so that each would be 
sure to have the same number. 

“We did not gather up the fragments, 
because there were none; but we gathered 
up the flowers and baskets and started 
on our homeward way just as the sun 
was going to bed behind one of the grand 
old mountains.” 


PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH 


The little things that chafe 


‘“T-WELL deep! 
D and fret, ; 

Oh, waste not golden hours to give them heed! 

The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thou forget; 

Be self forgot in serving others’ need; 

Thou faith in God through love for man shalt 

keep — 
Dwell neo my soul, dwell deep!” 


Editorial 


The Passing of Mrs. Graham 


The sympathy of our whole Society is 
extended to Dr. Edwin R. Graham in 
the passing away of his wife on the 
fourth of April. Mrs. Graham was one 
of the vice-presidents of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and the head 
of the Home Department—a woman 
who was greatly loved and will be greatly 
missed. A sketch of her life and her 
varied activities for the helping of others 
will appear next month. 


‘““The Man with the Shining Face’”’ 


In the death of Bishop James F. Bash- 
ford at Pasadena, California, on March 
18, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
lost one of its strongest men, China has 
lost a trusted adviser, the cause of mis- 
sions has lost a powerful advocate and 
hosts of people in America and in China 
have lost a friend. And such a friend! 
The religious press is teeming with 
tributes to his matchless personality; 
a portion of the tribute paid by his 
colleague in China is given elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Remarkable as have been Bishop 
Bashford’s statesmanship and his admin- 
istration of affairs, yet more remarkable 
has been his influence over men. And 
the secret of it all lay in the inner life 
which caused the Chinese people to call 
him “the man with the shining face.” 
Of the three Chinese characters which 
the Chinese chose to designate Bishop 
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Bashford, the first suggests the perennial te. 


vitality of evergreen foliage; the second, 
capacity for deep and discerning thought; 


and the third, permanent blessedness. 


Prof. Marcus D. Buell commenting on 
this, says: - 

“Ts not here a remarkable coincidence 
with the ideal righteous man in the first 
Psalm, whose ‘leaf shall not wither,’ 
who ‘meditates day and night’ on the 
law of the Lord, and who is pronounced © 
‘blessed’? ” 

Truly he walked with God— this “St. 
John of the Episcopal Board.” 


Birthday Celebrations 

All over the country—all over the world, 
indeed,—March 23 was celebrated with 
joy and gratitude. It is too early, at 
this writing, for many accounts of anni- ~ 
versary services to have reached the 
Frrenp, but doubtless there will soon 
come tidings of wonderful gatherings. 

A suggestion has been made that all 
literature relating to this year’s commem- 
oration be duly preserved in the Method- 
ist Historical Libraries for use fifty years 
hence. This should by all means be 
done. It is a matter of great regret that 
fuller records of the early activities of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
are not obtainable; let not our successors 
make the same complaint. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of 
March 23— exactly fifty years after the 
first meeting—many times eight women, 
and also some men (all armed with 
umbrellas, for again it rained), gathered 
in Tremont Street Church, Boston, and 
listened to an address by Rev. Rockwell 
Clancy, who told what the fifty years of 
work have meant to Indian women. At 
the close of the service, prayer was 
offered by the pastor of the church in the 
little room which was amply large for 
our founders in 1869, but held only a 
very small part of those gathered, half 
a century later, to do them honor. 

Doubtless there were many private 
celebrations of the day. One such was 
held in St. Augustine, Florida, where 
Dr. William F. Warren has been spend- 
ing the winter. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Warren was the first editor of 
the Frienp and that her daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Warren Ayars, finished her uncom- 
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\ pleted year when Mrs. Warren was called 


to be with her Lord. Dr. Warren writes: 


Yesterday was a memorable and commemorable 
day in this world’s history. It was the fiftieth 


anniversary of an event which has profoundly - 
-and most beneficently affected -both the Old 


World and the New. It must have been as 
devoutly remembered in Asia as here in our 
America. If heaven and earth are so intimately 
related that there is joy in heaven over each soul 
that repents and enters, newborn, upon the 
service of God, who can doubt that in the 
heavenly places the semi-centennial of such a 
preacher of repentance and the new birth as our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has already 
been celebrated among the redeemed with fitting 
jubilation? Well may we who here below review 
at close range the triumphs of the fifty years unite 
in triumph songs and new self-consecration. 

In my own domestic circle, last evening, the 
anniversary was fittingly remembered. The 
newly arrived March issue of what was originally 
called the HmatrHeN WoMman’s FRIEND was 
opened and read aloud, page after page, with 
frequent pauses to allow space for reminiscent 
remarks on the part of my daughter, Mrs. Ayars 
(once for a brief time editor of the FRIEND) 
and on the part of our reader, Mrs. Frizzelle, 
elder daughter of Bishop Warren. Mrs. Friz- 
zelle was a child in the Tremont Street Church 
manse at the time when her father was building 
the church and in 1869 he was still a pastor in 
Trinity Church, Charlestown, to which church 
belonged one or more of the eight immortals who 
launched the Missionary Society. In Trinity 
Church, furthermore, was organized one of the 
earliest of the Society’s auxiliaries, and the 
Indian orphan adopted by that auxiliary was 
named for another daughter of my brother. 

Naturally, as the reading progressed, my own 
part and that of my blessed wife, in the slow 
shaping of the Society’s constitution in my own 
parlor in conference with Dr. and Mrs. Parker, 
were brought to mind; also our later struggles in 
the General Conference of 1872 to secure church 
recognition without surrender of the right of 
the Society to control its own finances. 

Looking back upon last evening, I take great 
pleasure in imagining the other widely-spread 
homes in which were held simultaneously similar 
informal celebrations of our semi-centennial. 


French War Orphans 
The Board of Foreign Missions has an 
orphanage for boys in France and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has one for girls. In either of these, a 
child can be supported for $100 a year. 

Some confusion has arisen because a 
French organization offers to permit the 
adoption of a French or a Belgian child 
for $36.50 a year—ten cents a day. The 
difference. between the two is easily 
explained. 

The French society, in its literature, 
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states that $36.50 will provide food for 
an orphan or fatherless child, to be cared 
for in the home of its mother or some 
relative. Clothing, education and the 


‘expense of the home must be met by 


the mother or the relative with whom the 
child is placed. 

In the two Methodist orphanages a 
home, food, education, medical attention 
and all other expenses are provided. It 
will be readily seen that for all this $100 
is not too much. 


Personal Mention 


The Chinese women students at Colum- 
bia gave a very delightful tea party in 
Whittier Hall the last Saturday in March. 
Miss Ilien Tang presided and Miss Mary 
Carleton of Foochow and Miss Frederica 
Kiang, iust arrived from Baldwin School, 
Nanchang, were among those who took 
part in the program. Miss Katharine 
Line had charge of the very delicious 
refreshments. 


Misses Louise and Elizabeth Hobart 
expect to sail for America about the 
middle of June. North China is sending 
several missionaries for the Jubilee Execu- 
tive. 

Miss Elsie Clark was in New York 
for a few days on her way home from an 
extended trip in connection with the 
Life Service Campaign. Miss Clark 
visited especially the Foochow “Sister 
Colleges.” ; 

Dr. Laura E. Jones, a new missionary 
soon to go from New York Branch to 
China, is having two months’ special 
work in the New York Post Graduate 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Burton St. John of Montclair, 
N. J., formerly of Tientsin, China, is 
assisting Mrs. Curtis in the rapidly grow- 
ing student department. 

Miss Welthy B. Honsinger, while she 
is in Europe, may be addressed at 8 Place 
d’ Edouard VII, Paris, France. 

Miss Mary B. Sweet, recently returned 
from Europe, is studying at Columbia. 

Miss Julia Bonafield expected to sail 
from Vancouver May 1, returning to 
Foochow, where she has already given 
twenty-five years of service. 
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Damage by a Good Word 


APOSTLE is the Greek word apostolos | 


transposed bodily into the English 
language. With a solitary exception, 
it has never been translated in ‘our 
Scriptures. 

Apostle, with its derivative, apostle- 
ship, occurs in the New Testament some 
fifty times. Only once (John xiii. 16) 
is it translated — “one that is sent.” 
The English word for this cumbrous 
phrase is missionary. It includes envoys 
sent to foreign lands and any bearer of 
a special message to its destination. 

Were this word translated in the fifty 
cases of it, most readers of the New Test- 
ament would find their eyes opened to 
one of its primary lessons. <A _ few 
glimpses of it are strikingly suggestive. 
Translating the word, we read, ‘Jesus 
chose twelve, whom he named mission- 
aries.” ‘‘The missionaries said unto 
the Lord, Increase our faith.” ‘When 
the hour [of the Last Supper] was come, 
he sat down, and the twelve missionaries 
with him.” The church in Antioch 
ordained and sent out ‘the missionaries 
Barnabas and Paul.” Seven of Paul’s 
epistles begin with the words, “Paul a 
missionary.” He writes to his disciples 
that they are “built upon the foundation 
of the missionaries and prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” John, in his vision of the city of 
God, saw that ‘the wall of the city had 
twelve foundations; and on them the 
twelve names of the twelve missionaries 
of the Lamb.” And the book following 
the four Gospels is entitled ‘The Acts 
of the Missionaries.” 

The true apostolic succession is thus 
really a succession, not of prelates, but 
of missionaries. If the Church realized 
the significance of what this word apos- 
tolos (missionary) stands for, it would 
better appreciate the work it was insti- 
tuted to do. In Africa, Mohamme- 
danism has recently been spreading 
much more rapidly than Christianity, 
because, said a shrewd observer, “ Every 
Mohammedan makes himself a mis- 
sionary, while a Christian thinks that 
another man’s work.” Despite piteous 
appeals from our missionaries in straits 
with overwork and stinted supplies for 
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urgent needs, a shocking number of — 


churches contributed not a cent in a 
given year. 
give in any proportion to their compar- 


. ative ability. One, with somewhat over 


nine hundred members, gave nearly 
$8,500. Another, with one thousand, 
gave nearly $2,900. A third, with nearly 
three thousand, gave a little over $2,500. 
A great many in that one denomination 
gave nothing. Could such conditions so 
long continue to reproach the Christian 
name if the people of these churches and 
their pastors realized what place the 
missionary had in the New Testament? 

“God hath set some in the church, 
first missionaries,”’ said Paul, as leader of 
the Church in this function of sacrifice, 
but it cannot be delegated to missionaries 
any more than a campaign can be dele- 
gated to the vanguard unsupported by 
an army. The true Church of Christ 
is & missionary Church, and the only 
faithful Christian is a missionary Chris- 
tian.— The Outlook. 


Help Make the Rainbow 


HE Rainbow meetings increase in 
interest. Some of the notable 
results should be recorded. 

After Buffalo with its five hundred 
girls and the report of five volunteers, 
came Worcester, the first group to meat 
in New England. It was followed by 
Boston, Providence, Pittsfield, Spring- 
field, New London, Fall River, and New 
Haven. While there was a similarity 
in the program, enthusiastic welcome and 
charming decorations, yet to one who 
has attended nearly all of these, each 
had some special mark of distinction. 

The four minute women were almost 
all four minute women and were 100% 
efficient. 

Boston excelled in numbers and in 
generous patronesses who planned for 
the dinner for three hundred in Ford 
Hall. New London was wonderful in 
the beauty of its rainbow decorations. 
and the fine body of college students. 
Hartford drew on the Kennedy School 
of Missions, which added to the enthu- 
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Neither did many that gave 


hea ue of Intercessors 


5 As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 
2 progress of His Kingdom. “Lord, teach us to pray.” 


The Missionary Ideal of Jesus 


We rightly emphasize the universality 
of our Savior’s love. He willeth not that 
any should perish. But that univer- 
sality has little meaning unless we clearly 
understand his purpose for the individual. 
The ideal of Jesus is redemptive — the 
remission of sins and the creation of new 
life. That he may work out this purpose 
of mercy, his ideal demands individual 
repentance and personal appropriation 
of himself as the one atoning Lord. Per- 
sonal redemption lies at the very heart of 
the missionary plans of Jesus. 

Again, we need to emphasize the method 
by which he would have all men learn the 
way of life. Strange and glorious is 
his plan; for he would 
take men dead in sin, 
raise them to new life, 
then live himself in 
them, that through this 
indwelling other sinning 
souls may know his 
grace. Only thus does 
Jesus win the world! 


The Indians’ Black Man of God 


John Stewart was only an ignorant, 
dissipated negro. But Jesus found him 
in his sins, pardoned him, and gave him 
a new heart. Then, while he prayed, 
the Spirit called, and he obeyed, preach- 
ing the gospel to the Indians in the forests 
of Ohio. Out of the poor black man’s 
obedience have come wonderful results. 
The church he founded among the Indians 
in the Ohio wilderness has had more than 
a hundred years of continuous history. 
It stands to-day, transplanted to a busy 
city of the Central West, a center of influ- 
ence and power. More than that, out 
of his activity came the organization of 
the Missionary Society of our church and 
a full century of missionary achievement 
which challenges the admiration of man- 
kind. 


“Ye are witnesses—but tarry 
ye in the city until ye be 


clothed with power from on 
high.” — Luxe 24: 48, 49. 


That is how the missionary ideal of 
Jesus works, when it is given a chance. 


“Tt is not difficult to keep the Master’s 
service first, that is our business; but to 
keep the Master’s spirit uppermost and 
innermost is not always easy.”’ — Mrs. 
Clotilda L. McDowell. 


For What Shall We Pray? 


For a world-conquering sweep of spir- 
itual power that shall arouse the church 
at home and set the mission fields on fire. 

For new missionaries who understand 
the purpose of Jesus in the saving of indi- 
viduals, and who — like Jesus and Paul 
— “choose for themselves the one pure, 
simple undertaking of 
carrying the living 
message straight into 
the heart of living per- 
sons.” 

For new missionaries 
who recognize that the 
Spirit-filled life is pos- 
sible; that “this is what 
the world needs —Jesus Christ living over 
again in you and in me”; and that this 
is our Lord’s method of applying his 
power to world needs to-day. 


The Important Thing 


We need a new reincarnation of the 
Spirit of Christ in his messengers. The 
utterance of life to life—the invisible 
call of the mystical incarnation in men’s 
lives — is the important thing. — Robert 
E. Speer. 


How the Spirit Works 


The truth does not convert men. It 
is the Spirit of God using the truth, and 
using us, who convicts men of sin and 
leads them to accept Christ as their 
Savior; and the Holy Spirit works in 
answer to prayer. — John Rk. Mott. 
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Beginnings in Singapore 

Miss Sophia Blackmore writes, in the “ Malay- 
sia Message’: — When I had been in Singapore 
but a few months, a man came to ask if his boy 
could be received into the boys’ boarding school. 
He said he had had two wives, but one was dead 
and the other had run away. While he himself 
was away, trading, he had left his children with 
people who had tried to sell them. 

Mr. Oldham promised to take the boy and 
asked the father to let me have the girl. The 
man had never thought of a girl’s going to 
school, but when he returned with the boy, 
the girl came, too. Such a bright child this 
first Chinese girl of mine was! As I had been 
only a few months in Singapore I knew but little 
Malay, and my little girl knew several dialects 
of Chinese, but in a short time we were con- 
versing together with Chinese, Malay and Eng- 
lish words all mixed up in one sentence. . 

Last October my fellow missionaries and my 
girls had a beautiful program to celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of my arrival in Singapore. 
A group of girls, granddaughters of Nind Home, 
came forward, and the center one was the 
daughter of my first Chinese girl. 

It was in May, 1890, that we opened a home 
of our own for the woman’s work. The out- 
come has been Nind Home, named after Mrs. 
Mary C. Nind, to whose interest, work and 
prayers we owe so much in the early days of 
work-in Singapore. Our first home was a neat 
bungalow in Sophia Road. I remember Mrs. 
Nind thought that there were a good many S’s 
in the address of: Sophia Blackmore, Sophia 
Road, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

In this house we lived with several of our 
assistants and our little Chinese girls. Build- 
ing up a boarding school for girls was slow work. 
In the first place, the people did not wish to part 
with their girls;and in the second place, there 
was but little demand in those days for female 
education. To create this demand has been 
part of our task. 


Two Parties and a Celebration 


Miss Mabel C. Hartford of Yuki, China, 
writes: — Although I have been at home all 
the time life has not been at all dull; I can always 
manage to have a good time. Just think — I 
had a Thanksgiving party in Yuki! Thursday 
is my day to go to the chapel and hold a meeting, 
so I had my party on Friday. 

I invited seven women, five Christians and 
two non-Christians. They came early and 
heard the children sing and saw them drill, 
before an early supper. We had a very good 
Chinese feast and it cost me only four dollars! 

One day some soldiers came to steal some 
pomeloes from a tree in our landlord’s yard. 
I had bought those pomeloes, so I wrote to our 
soldiers at the East Gate and told them that 


if they would protect my fruit I would give 
them some when it was ripe. The third week 


‘in November I picked the pomeloes and sent ten 


to them. 

A lieutenant came to thank me and I invited 
him to bring our ten soldiers to hear the children 
sing. The next day they came and after spend- 
ing an hour at school I invited them to come up 
and see my house. They were very much 
pleased and now have a smile and pleasant word 
for me whenever we meet. Poor fellows! If 
am sorry for them, so far from home. 

November 15 my cook’s little boy was two 
years old. His mother studiesin the Women’s 
School and Gi Sing was born there, so he is 
truly our boy, and I made a birthday party for 
him. There were eight little children at one 
of the kindergarten tables. We wanted ten, 
but two of the guests were ill. 

Gi Sing’s father cooked the dinner and when 
he brought it in Gi Sing exclaimed, ‘‘O papa! 
Chicken!’’ His tone indicated that he liked 
chicken. I gave him a drumstick and he at 
once began to eat it, but when I said, ‘‘We have 
not returned thanks,” he ducked his head. He 
made a fine host, asking his guests to eat with 
true Chinese politeness. 

The peace between the north and the south 
was celebrated in Yuki. The main street was 
beautiful, as nearly every store had two large 
flags hung out. I felt that the ‘Clear Light 
School”’ should have a share, so I made a Chinese 
flag in two parts, one representing the south 
and the other the north. The two parts I fas- 
tened to the center of an American flag so that 


- when four children carried the two flags they 


were at right angles and the Chinese flag was 
held together by the Stars and Stripes. The 
children carried these and marched the length 
of the city, singing the national hymn to the 
tune of “America.” They went to the yamen 
and saw Magistrate Yu and General Liu, both 
of whom thought it fine. 


The Dedication Surprise 


Miss Mary E. Shannon writes from Rangoon, 
Burma: — The cornerstone of Garmo Hall was 
laid with (I hope) appropriate ceremony. The 
girls sang two verses of ‘‘Oh, worship the King.” 
Mr. Jones offered prayer; Saya (Rev.) Mo Kin 
read a part of the eighth chapter of Proverbs; 
then I made a little speech, the director of public 
instruction made a great one, the bishop made 
one also, Miss James showed the things to be put 
into the stone and the bishop declared the stone 
well and truly laid in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. There 
were cheers for the king and for the director of 
public instruction, we sang “God save the king,” 
and it was over. 

The director of instruction in his speech 
announced, as a surprise to us, that he had recom. 
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mended the building for a grant of Rs. 43,000 
and that while he could not assure us that the 
government would give it, he had at least the 
promise that Rs. 15,000 of the amount had been 
included in the budget for next year. Imagine 
me trying to sit still and look dignified through 
all that! Oh, it was great! 

_ Every one says they never heard a government 
official make so sympathetic, complimentary 
and pleasant a speech. I had been struck with 
what I thought to be the vast difference between 
his manner here and at the Hindu school just 
back of us, which he opened some time ago, but 
I thought I must be partial. Still, every one 
says the same and comments on how he seemed 
to enjoy doing it for us. Well, we have a lot to 
live up to now, for he certainly did say some very 
nice things about us. 


They Need a Ford - 


Miss Eleanor Chalmers writes from Bareilly, 
India: — Miss Loper and I, with four Bible 
readers, went one day to two large villages six 
or eight miles from here. The Bible women 
started early, for the oxen can go only two or 
three miles an hour. We did some school work 
and then followed with our own horse and car- 
riage. We passed several thriving villages where 
no Christian work is done — for we are obliged 
to restrict our efforts to villages where there is 
at least one Christian family, as we cannot pos- 
sibly cover all our territory. 

en we reached our destination we each 
took two Bible women and went to a village. I 
had three audiences, with perhaps fifteen in each. 
The first was of high caste Hindu farmers, one 
of whom had been educated in a mission school. 
They listened respectfully and joined in the 
singing. Then we went into a high caste zenana, 
unusually clean and tidy. The women and chil- 
dren were very nice, and all able to read, which 
is most unusual. They were pathetically glad 
for our visit and eager to get the vernacular 
Frrenp and the Junior Friend, and to buy little 
books of hymns. Several of these women are 
secret believers. 

Next we sought out our Christians and found 
them in grief over the loss of three grown sons 
within a week. We were able to strengthen 
their faith and assure them of our sympathy, and 
we left them much comforted. They promised 
to send two little girls to our boarding school. 

Wasn’t this a good day’s work? But the 
sad part is that there is no Christian worker in 
this village. No worker had been there for five 
months and it will probably be as long as that 
before we can go again. It makes too long a day 
for our Bible readers, with all their housework, 
and it is too long a trip for our poor old oxen. 
We can fill all our time with work nearer at hand. 
If we had an automobile or a nice, young pair 
of oxen, we could multiply our work many times, 
without working any harder or hiring a single 
extra worker. 


f Islam in Java 
Rev. H. B. Mansell writes from Buitenzorg, 
Java: — Your great Society has a magnificent 
work before it in this baby conference of Meth- 
odism. Our population amounts to forty-eight 
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millions, approximately the same as all South 
America. 

Java holds the bulk of the population of Neth- 
erlands India. One-half of its thirty-six mil- 
lions are the field of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, for no other mission is doing 
work for women, Out of every hundred women, 
ninety-eight are Mohammedans. It is true 
that the most of the women are not shut up in ~ 
harems, as in most Moslem lands. That means 
greater ease of access for your workers but does 
not lessen the need of your brown sisters of Java. 

I recently called at the home of Rey. Mr. 
Matthews and found them without a jongas, or 
house “boy. The reason was that jongas and 
cook could not agree. The latter had been the 
seventeenth wife of the former and had been 
divorced, to be followed in turn by numbers 
eighteen, nineteen and twenty. Comment on 
such conditions and the need for the teachings 
of Him who sat by Samaria’s well is scarcely 
necessary. 


The Painted Girl 


Miss Lillian Halfpenny writes from Tientsin, 
China: —I have a little story to tell you. I 
hope it is only in its beginnings. A year and a 
half ago I went to visit the little day school that 
had just been opened here in the dispensary. 
There was a new pupil and she was conspicuous. 
She was larger and a little oider than most of 
the other girls, her lips and spots on her face 
were painted red, she had extra black on her 
eyebrows. Her hair was combed rather fan- 
tastically and was decorated with artificial 
flowers. She wore red garments, and of course 
her feet were tiny. Naturally, I wondered at 
the time how a girl with such inclinations had 
come into our quiet, little school and how long 
she would stay. Before long, the paint came 
off and there was a rather sweet face that has 
been getting sweeter all the time. 

Yesterday I went into that school, now in a 
building where they can have all-day sessions. 
There sat this girl in the teacher’s place. The 
teacher had to go to the doctor and this girl 
was In charge while she was away. A class of 
little girls was gathered around her, reciting the 
catechism. More than twenty other pupils 
were in their places, and very quiet and orderly. 
I wonder what our little painted girl will develop 
into! 


Out on the District 


Miss Isabel McKnight of Muttra, India, gives 
a glimpse of the way missionaries tinerate: — I 
am actually out on the district. How I wish you 
were here to see the old world gardens and palace 
and fort, the rambling bazaar and, above all, 
the eager welcome from a host of chamars who 
are just on the border between Krishna and 
Christ. 

The ox carts have started off with the tents, 
the one-eyed tonga wala has gone, too, with 
Mamaji, two training girls and the preacher’s 
wife. The preacher, Miss Wells and I are fol- 
lowing in Miss Christensen’s tonga. I am so 
glad to have the use of it. _Ekkas are impossible 
for continued itinerating, for they are death on 
nerves. 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs, J. F. Fisner, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. M. H. Licuuitrer, 2041 Hast 79th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Visitation Day 

This is the month for a final Jubilee 
Drive for recruits. Visitation Day 
last year brought into the ‘ W. F. M. 
S.”? over twenty thousand members. 
Make thorough plans for a big suc- 
cess; put them into vigorous execu- 
tion; and see that all reports of 
new members and organizations are 
reported through the regular district 
line to the Branch Jubilee supervisor, 
who will make the final report to Mrs. 
M. H. Lichliter. 


The Crisis 

We beg to remind our women from 
Maine to California and throughout 
the long stretch of miles between, that 
though thé clock is on the stroke of 
twelve, marking the finish of the Jubilee 
Campaign, there are some plain facts 
still to be faced. It is only if these facts 
be bravely and undauntedly dealt with 
that the intensive efforts of the five 
years of the Jubilee period will have 
their full fruitage in complete victory 
at the end of this year. 

There are still some vital moves to be 
made, some big things to be done, if in 
November, 1919, we go“ Back to Boston” 
with banners flying. Lives there among 
us any Methodist woman who could ever 
quite recover from the stigma of a defeat 
— which is still possible, but not for one 
moment necessary? 

Note these vital and most necessary 
“bigs”: 

1. A final and superlative gripping by 
every one of us of every available resource 
relating to the attainment of our four 
goals — Members, Missionaries, Maga- 
zines, Money. 

2. Upon the part of every leader and 
every woman in the ranks everywhere a 
literal renunciation of personal and social 
enterprises in favor of Jubilee service. 

3. An intensive effort through these 


last four months to reach every unreached 
woman and girl in the local churches 
and recruit them for world-service for 
Jesus Christ. . 

4. An unconquerable determination to 
push our magazine subscriptions to the 
very last tick of the clock. . 

5. To recognize the fact and deal with 
it in the definite fashion which will bring 
great results in money, that so far our 
entire Jubilee increase has been very 
largely through the sacrificial giving of 
women of very moderate means, and in 
small amounts. 

Yet there are women in Methodism 
who are the holders of large wealth. To 
these it should be pointed out by wisely 
selected solicitors that such returns are 
now possible from investments in the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society on the field, as are unprecedented 
in the annals of all our fifty years. Hos- 
pital endowments, the erection of greatly 
needed buildings, the permanent support 
of individual missionaries, and other 
objects, should be _ intelligently and 
appealingly presented. Why not, in 
this tragic day for famine-stricken, influ- 
enza-plagued India, thirty thousand of 
whose men fell on the battlefields of 
France, the adoption by some one indi- 
vidual of a whole village to save it from 
starvation and death? 

Women of Methodism whose hands 
run over with treasure, will you not enter 
now as the final reserves who will help 
plant our Jubilee banner on the heights 
of victory? 

The Jubilee Express 
ATTENTION! 


The Jubilee Express is being planned 
for in conference with Donald F. Stevens, 
division superintendent of the B. & O. 
railroad. 

It will run from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton, gathering passengers and momentum 
as it flies eastward and leaving behind it 
a trail of foreign missionary enthusiasm. 
Streamers from engine to rear platform 
will proclaim .the origin, reason and 
object of the pilgrimage. Above, on 
each side of the cars, will read, ““Woman’s 
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Foreign Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” On the right side 
the legend, ‘“ Millions for Missions Makes 
The Whole World Kin.” On the left 
side will read, “Out, 1869, Boston, 8 
Re 450,000 Women, Boston, 1919, 
n. 

Miniature fliers to be scattered by the 
way will repeat these and other appro- 
priate messages. At various cities, stops 
will be made where it is planned that 
greetings and courtesies will be exchanged 
between the Chamber of Commerce and 
the delegates and visitors. 

Where possible, a Missionary Sing may 
be the feature of the stop. These pro- 
grams en route will be left to the local 
chairmen of the auxiliaries, who will 
provide the utmost inspiration for the 
allotted time. 

The railroad secretaries of the Branches 
will arrange the places of rendezvous 
where passengers will meet to take the 
train. Through them, the prospective 
travelers will make reservations for 
tickets, berths and meals. It is desired 
that early consideration may be given 
to the trip so that, as soon as possible, 
the committee may plan for the necessary 
space. 

Division superintendents will be chosen, 
who will supplement the regular con- 
ductor and personally supervise the 
Express and, in a way, serve as hostesses 
to passengers and visitors. 

The evenings of the journey will be 
enlivened by entertainments provided 
and carried out by the different Branches 
as their representatives come aboard. 

Great things are expected of this pil- 
grimage, which shall carry the Jubilee 
response of the Golden West to the 
Eastern Shrine of our early faith. 

Mary Brown TOWNSEND, 
Chairman. 


As They Give in North Africa 


“Will you who are out in the foreign 
mission fields not also do your part and 
unite with us in bringing a Jubilee Thanks- 
giving to our God?” 

So wrote our secretaries at the home 
base, and as we read, a feeling of happi- 
ness came to us as we realized we, too, 
might join in the great Jubilee and become 
in very deed apart of it. ‘Let us make a 


collection in every class, amongst the 
Kabyles, the French, the young and old, 
rich and poor. Beginning with ourselves 
at Les Aiglons we will give all with whom 
we come into contact their chance of 
bringing a freewill offering to our God 
on this our Jubilee year!”’ we said. 

And so it came about that a little band 
of old, rag-clad, thin, sad-faced Moslem 
women knelt at the Master’s feet as the 
missionary, holding out the strange Arab 
plate with its sous, figs, and one egg, 
asked him to accept their Thank-Offering 
in token of their gratitude to him for 
having brought them where they might 
learn that Jesus died to save them and, 
dying, left them an example that they 
might follow in his steps. : 

Their hands were stretched out, but 
with palms down, not (as is usual when 
Moslems pray) uplifted to receive, for 
today they are giving! giving! Oh, the 
uplifting joy of it! Called, even they, 
to show their love by yielding up just what. 
they have to his service. One woman, 
rising hurriedly after the prayer, left the 
room to return with another sou, whis- 
pering to the missionary, “Oh, thank 
you for thus offering our gifts unto God.” 

There was less than a dollar in that 
Arab plate, with a few figs, and just one 
egg, but methinks the Master’s smile 
was very tender as he stood in the midst 
of that little gathering of Kabyle women. 

And in another room, high up on a, hill 
outside the city, the little French and 
Kabyle orphan girls knelt, too, and once 
again the missionary, holding the same 
curious plate, asked the loving, under- 
standing Father to accept the tiny gifts 
of the children; and as he stood among 
them we felt how tenderly he looked at 
each reverent, earnest, little face, and 
seemed once again to hear his whisper, 
“Wor of such is the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 
One little half-tamed child, possessing 
only one cent in the world, an hour or 
two before had whispered, holding her 
precious money close in her hot little 
hand, “I would like to keep it for myself!” 
But we told her gently how it was Jesus 
who had given us to her; he who (through 
us) loved, clothed, fed her; and she 
raised her large brown eyes and with a 
bright smile said, ‘Oh, I’ll give it all to 
him! Oh, yes.” 
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And then again, in Constantine, the 
little girls put in many hours of work 
when the hot siroceco wind blew and the 
long African summer day caused the 
needles to get so sticky in their feverish 
little hands. But one and all finished 
their little offerings of iron holder or 
doily, which the missionary bought that 
the Thank-Offering might go over to 
the land from whence the missionaries 
had been sent-to tell them about the Lord 
Jesus. 

Of the day when the same old Kabyle 
women gave up their handful of grain 
that the money might be added to the 
thanksgiving offering, of the collection 
made among the poor French women, 
some of whom had lost husband or son 
at the front, of the never-failing response 
that came from one and all, I cannot 
stay to write now. Sufficient, perhaps, 
to add that though the North Africa 
Jubilee offering may be (alas, I fear it 
surely will be) in quantity almost the 
smallest gift made, yet, I feel swre that 
he who told us about the widow and her 
mite, will somehow multiply it, and get 
joy to his own heart. 


“Naught can they bring, dear Lord, for 
all they owe, 
Yet let their full heart what it can 


bestow; 

Like ointment sweet let their devotion 
prove, 

Forgiven greatly, how they greatly 
love.” 


A. DorA WELCH. 


Jubilee Organizations 


New Enauannp Branco. Ausziliaries:—Kennebunkport, 
Brewer, Eastport, Woodland, Newton Highlands. 

Standard Bearers:—South Portland, Portland (Congress 
Street), Augusta, Winthrop, Newton, Bath (Beacon Street.) 

King’s Heralds:—Portland (Pine Street), (Chestnut 
Street), Augusta, Gardiner, East Readfield, Lisbon Falls, 
Bath (Beacon Street), Somerville (Broadway). 

Little Light Bearers:—Gorham. 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. Auziliaries:—Steelton, Spring 
City, Philadelphia (Mt. Hermon), (Springfield Avenue.) 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Wellsboro, 
Ulysses, Wilmington (Mt. Salem). 

King’s Heralds:—W ellsboro. 

Norra wistpRn BRANCH, Auciliaries:—Equality, 
Nashville, McLean, Goodwin, Cornell, Dietrich, Sanford. 

Standard Bearers:—Waverly Circuit, Tuxedo, Frankfort 
Heights, Ransom, Brownsburg. 

King’s Heralds:—Evanston (Covenant), (Albany Park). 

Little Light Bearers:—Albany Park, Jamestown. 

JUBILEE MEMBERS 

New Eneuanp Brancn. Auziliaries:—Newburyport 
(People’s), 25; Wakefield, 5; Concord, 15; Bath, 5; Water- 
bury, 27. 

PHILADELPHIA Brancu. Auziliaries:—Norristown, 10; 
Middletown, 5; Forty Fort, 10; Wilkinsburg (South Ave- 
nue), 45; Meadville (Iirst), 10; Hanover, 60. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Wilmington (Har- 
rison Street), 5. 


Help Make the Rainbow 
(Continued from page 172) 


siasm. The dinner was held in the 
Parish House. New Haven also held 
its dinner in the Parish House, made 
most attractive for the occasion. There 
was a small, but very significant, group 
of medical students from Yale College, 
the first young women to enter that 
course. Springfield added to its group 


of young women a group also from Smith 


College, and Pittsfield presented definite 
results. Providence followed close to 
Boston in numbers. 

From Boston we welcomed the follow- 
ing day a Red Cross nurse just back from 
France who promptly volunteered, was 
accepted by her own Board, has her 
passport and sails for India June 5, to 
save a sinking hospital. Her support 
and that of a splendid doctor from Pitts- 
burgh were eagerly taken by one woman 
who has learned the safety and value 
of such an investment... 

From Washington we learn of a Rain- 
bow Division with Mrs. McDowell as 
commander-in-chief. . 

Pittsburgh is making other Rainbows 
in Western Pennsylvania. There is no 
reason why any town where there are 
doctors and nurses should not have a 
little Rainbow of its own. 

New York, New Brunswick, Brooklyn 
and Cleveland have also held meetings. 

We learn of one girl who has secured 
window space in her own town. After 
placing posters in the church vestry, 
with a touch of advertising genius she 
secured a bank window for the Lend, 
Send, Join poster; a drug store window 
for the Edith Cavell poster for doctors 
and nurses; the Public Library and High 
School for the teachers’ poster, and the 
Woman’s Exchange for the Federation 
of Woman’s Boards poster. 

All Rainbows great and small should 
be reported at once to Mrs. DeWitt 
Knox, secretary of the Federation of 


-Woman’s Boards, 1748 Broadway, New 


York City. 

Wanted! A battalion of five hundred 
women to go to the needed fields where 
women have held the front line without 
reinforcements for ten, twenty, even 
forty years. 


Sending for Supplies 


When ordering supplies of any kind 
please write to your own Branch depot 


of supplies. Do not write to your gen- 
eral secretary of young people’s work, 
as she carries no supplies on hand and is 
not authorized to sell them. Inquiries 
for information or for some personal 
letter or leaflet prepared by the secretary 
will be gladly welcomed. 


Maps to Help the Partnership Plan 


A set of outline maps has been issued, 
which groups on three sheets the coun- 
tries where the society has work. These 
are to be used for the last half of the year. 
They may be used to great advantage 
when trying to interest the young people 
in the partnership plan. The Standard 
Bearer Society should have written on 
the margins of the maps the names of 
the Branch Standard Bearer mission- 
aries, also the names of the native 
teachers, and the names of the stations 
where located. Red, blue or gilt stars 
should indicate the work of these mis- 
sionaries and their helpers. Red for 
school work, blue for evangelistic, and 
gilt for medical work. At the bottom 
of the map write your pledge as partners 
and the amount your society, as partner, 
will give. 

Reporting 

Before we go further with our year’s 
work we wish to urge upon every society 
the great necessity for_more care in the 
matter of reporting. Very few realize 
the lack of efficiency that is displayed, 
for very few societies report accurately, 
promptly and completely. Secretaries 
are not careful enough to note every 
matter that is to be reported. We earn- 
estly entreat you to give special attention 
to this matter from this on, that we may 
be able to round up our "work for the 
year and present complete reports for 
our grand Jubilee, in October, 1919. 

One Branch superintendent writes: 
“Although we still need leaders, we are 
securing better ones than in the past.” 


We can do the same with secretaries. - 
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The success of any society depends greatly 
upon the efficiency of its secretary, and 
in reporting as in everything else we 
should have all these things done decently 
and in order. If the young people desire 
the credit which belongs to them right- 
fully, they should see to it that proper 
reports are kept and rendered on all 
work done in their societies. 


Branch News 

“In spite of all delays and seeming 
obstacles, we are going to have the 
grandest year of our history. Our women 
and girls are responding in a perfectly 
wonderful way. Des Moines Branch 
has a very fine superintendent, whose 
work is thorough and lasting. The girls” 
are all better for having known her.” 
Such is the word from Des Moines 
Branch. 

Miss Della Sherman writes of the cel- 
ebration of Pennant Day in East Balti- 
more District. The greater part of her 
letter is like that printed on page 147 of 
the April Frienp, but in addition she 
Says: 

“We had a number present who have 
been enthusiastic members and I am 
sure this splendid rally will spur them on 
to secure new recruits. I felt so very 
happy myself as I looked into the faces 
of those three hundred young men and 
women and gave them words of encour- 
agement and commendation, praising 
them for their fine work and urging them 
on to greater zeal and effort to secure 
the young folks not yet enlisted. You 
may ask why I was so happy and why 
they gave me such rousing shouts. of 
cheer. Why? Because, with the excep- 
tion of one company, I had organized 
every company and young woman’s 
organization present!” 


War Relief 


Please notice that new leaflets for war 
relief work have beenissued. The revision 
was necessary because we are to use the 
regular Butterick patterns. The numbers 
are: 7935, fifteen cents; 9291 and 9529, 
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In the Des Moines Branch, 1,000 women who 
will this year give fifty dollars each as a Jubilee 
Offering — one dollar for each year of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Will you be one of the thousand? 

The inspiration of this call is being felt through- 
out the Branch. Women who had not thought 
it possible have found that much depended on 
the real desire of the heart. Real human interest 
stories cluster around these Jubilee gifts. Far 
better than the money itself is the spiritual up- 
lift that has come because women began to pray 
that the Lord would help them to earn, save or 
secure this fifty dollars. 

There is unusual activity everywhere and 
splendid results in new organizations, members 
and subscribers. 

“A Birthday Shower for Mrs. Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society,” which consists of the 
things she likes best, is a most. taking feature 
planned by Mrs. Dudley for the district con- 
ventions. 

Fifty marvellous years, and now the Jubilee! 
What consecration of substance, what devotion 
of spirit, has been crowded into these years. 
But what of the soul comfort, of the human 
uplift, of the new ideals and of the darkness 
banished because the women of the Orient 
have heard of the risen Christ? 

We think much of tabulated results, but 
those which count for most cannot be expressed 
in figures; they belong to another realm. What 
a joy to be “laborers together with God.” 

Oner 8S. Dow. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


Dear Sisters: — “‘Be strong in the grace that 
is in Jesus Christ.” That is what I am trying 
to be; and as you pray and work to do the Lord’s 
will I am at your side — praying and suffering, 
it may be — but with you, one in spirit, one in 
faith and one in Christ. 

Let us look for a moment at our record of 
fifty years! Is it not inspiring? March 23, 
just passed, was a great anniversary. 

Our Branch president has issued a call for 
one thousand givers of fifty dollarseach. God is 
surely blessing the call, for the responses are very 
satisfactory. See to it that you are one of the 
thousand. We are more than half way in the fifth 
year of our Jubilee; our Branch, in honor of 
this momentous fact, pledged to raise a $75,000 
Thank-Offering.. You will certainly want a 


‘share in this. 


After lifting on every side of the load we can 
go to St. Louis this fall and attend the Jubilee 
Branch Meeting, happy in the thought that we 


Myrtle and George, Grandchildren of Mrs. Irmscher, 


have done our part in hallowing the fiftieth © 
year of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


Yours for victory, ; 
EvizABETH PEARSON. 


sport 


Superintendent of Children’s Work 


CHILDREN’s WorK 


Myrtle and George issue a message to their fellow 
members: — We want fifty life members in each 
conference — one for each year of our organ- 
ization. 

We want countless Jubilee Legion members. 

We want Jubilee Legion Churches, made by 
securing twenty-five Jubilee Legion members. 

‘ Little dimes and pennies, 
From King’s Herald bands, 
Send the gospel tidings 
To the heathen lands. 


EVENTUALLY? 


Next to the Jubilee and all that it means to 
us, let Special Work be the event of the year. 
We are especially urging that each auxiliary, 
each young woman’s society and each children’s 
band have a piece of special work, no matter 
how small. 

The Standard Bearers are a joy this year for 
they are so enthusiastic, and the missionaries 
will feel that it is love’s voice calling to them 
from their home land. 

To one who really has the future of humanity 
at heart, who sympathizes with those who need 
help, let us say that a share in evangelistic work 
is doing the same good as supporting a Bible 
woman or a reader; it is just a little different 
view of the work. One cannot read Dr. Mar- 
garet D. Lewis’s letter from Kolar, India, with- 
out wanting to send twenty-five dollars for a 
hospital bed just as soon as the mail can carry 
itto her. Neither can one read F. Pearl Mason’s 
message from Sienyu, China, and not feel a 
deep interest in day schools, when she points 
out so clearly the wonderfully far-reaching 
results of the work accomplished in such schools. 

Then we must not forget our friends nearer 
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home, in Mexico, the Philippines and South 
America. Two fifty-dollar scholarships are 
calling to you today from Mexico City; also two 
at Rosario, South America, saying, ‘‘Won’t you 
And 
last but not least, we are asking for patrons for 
seven scholarships at Kamptee, India, where 


we have a girls’ school in charge of Miss Annie | 


Goodall. It is new work and we feel confident 
that seven letters will soon be written, saying, 
“Please save me a twenty-five dollar scholarship 
at Kamptee.” : 

Would it be too optimistic to have as our 
goal, “Every piece of special work provided 


for by August, 1919’’? 
Mrs. B. S. Kine, 


‘ News From “Over THERE” 


Two of our 1918 girls, Miss Bates and Miss 
Amburn, are on the water as we write. After 
long waiting and repeated cancellations of 
passages engaged, berths were finally secured 
on the ‘“Colusa,’’ sailing from San Francisco, 
February 11. Miss Bates sailed, but Miss 
Amburn’s permit, applied for six months pre- 
viously had not come and again her passage 
was cancelled. The permit came three days 
later and she finally got off March 15. A happy, 
joyous letter has come from Miss Joy Smith, 
written a few days after she was “really, truly, 
in China.” She landed at Shanghai on Christ- 
mas morning in a drenching rain. She writes: 
“But it would have taken a whole ocean of water 
to dampen our spirits that morning, for we were 
in Chinaland at last. We were just in time for 
the Christmas services at Union Church, and 
heard some real music, the Hallelujah Chorus 
sung by a fine choir with a wonderful pipe 
organ.” Then they had a real ‘Christmassy”’ 
day at the mission home. She is happy over 
her situation at Nanking, happy over her lan- 
guage lessons, happy to be in China. 

Miss Cheney writes from Tokyo, Japan: — 
“We are fairly bursting out the seams of our 
old buildings which were planned for two hun- 
dred: girls, and have been patched and made 
over in every possible way to accommodate more 
than twice that number. We talk hopefully 
of new buildings.” 

Miss Goodall has charge of the school in our 
new station among the Marathi people at Kamp- 
tee, India. These people have been asking for 
a missionary for years. Mrs. W. B. Thompson 
wrote, on hearing of Miss Goodall’s appoint- 
ment: “I am so glad we have at last opened 
up work at Kamptee! They have waited long 
for their missionary.” 

In order to start the school, Des Moines 
Branch took a number of scholarships and hopes 
that patrons may soon be found for them. 

Miss Liers writes of the situation at Sironcha: 
— “The dispensary, once the scene of so much 
activity, and the source of giving the gospel to 
hundreds from distant places, is almost unused. 
Even after all these months, people who have 
not heard of Miss Moore’s death come, asking 
for treatment, and have to be turned away.” 
Alvina Robinson was for weeks alone in Sironcha, 
eight days from any other white face. How 
long must Sironcha wait for a doctor? 
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Every letter from India now contains news of 
the awful havoc caused by influenza. Laura 
Bobenhouse, writing December 6, says: 
“Influenza has swept over India and claimed 
its thousands of victims, the worst scourge that 
ever visited this land, and much worse than 
the plague. I was at Mussoorie visiting, when 
Miss Lawson was taken sick. The next evening 
a telegram came saying that fifty girls were 
down with influenza at Ajmer. I could not 
leave Miss Lawson for several days, but as soon 
as she was better, I hastened to Ajmer, and 
found ninety cases. Four girls had died, and 
one died soon after I got there. The nurse was 
sick and the matron worn out. We missionaries 
did allthe nursing. Those awful days and nights 
of fighting with death! In sixteen days we had 
twelve deaths. We were dazed and paralyzed 
and could not feel grief.” 

Emergency money has been sent to India to 
help in this distress. And that means increase 
in our gifts, for it must be over and above 


appropriations. 
Marta S. Brar. 


CoNCERNING PUBLICATIONS 


Dear Auxiliary Members:— As I begin 
writing, I wonder how many will take time to 
read what I write! This is such a busy age in 
which we are living. 

Several months ago I began to look at our 
literature problem at rather closer range than 
before. You know that when a “job” becomes 
yours it takes on new interest. And as I looked 
I made discoveries, some of which follow. 

There are 24,076 members in our auxiliaries 
and there are 6,889 subscriptions to the FrreEND 
—about one-fourth of our membership is on 
the subscription list to our only magazine! Are 
you one of the 17,187 who should be on the list 
and are not? 

We reported 405 text-books in use this 
year — one book for every sixty members. Could 
we not do better than this? We surely can! I 
know that in many of our societies a committee 
arranges the year’s work so that one book is 
used, passing it on from one leader to the next 
in turn. This does not seem to be the most 
satisfactory arrangement. In some auxiliaries 
the text-book is not used at all! Of course the 
ideal plan would be for each member to own and 
use her own book. How the publication depart- 
ment would rejoice if the ideal could be realized! 
Let us approach more nearly to the ideal when, 
a few months from now, we begin planning our 
work for another year. 

To retrace a bit to the matter of the FRIEND. 
I have on my list one auxiliary of fifty-eight 
members and another of twenty-one members, 
with a report ‘‘No Fripnp”’; another reports 
thirty-eight members and one Frrenp; another 
twenty-eight and one Frrmnp; and so on down 
the list. Do you not think that looks rather as 
though something should be done? 

On the other hand there are some auxiliaries 
which deserve special mention for their excellent 
subseription lists. Spencer’s Grove, Upper 
Iowa Conference, reports seven members and 
seven subscriptions to the Frrmnp; Kent, Des 
Moines Conference, eight members and eight 
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Frrenps; Richland, Iowa Conference, eighteen 
members and seventeen F'rrenps; San Jose, St. 
Louis German Conference, forty-five members 
and forty-four Frrmenps;and Charles City, North- 
west German Conference, ninety-two members 
and seventy-four Frimnps. May their tribe 
speedily increase! 
- Space forbids detail concerning the other 
publications. They also need your prayerful 
consideration. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Push the Publications. — 

NIANETTE HENKLE. 
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JUBILEE DEPARTMENT 


This month, May, we are displaying our bar- 
gain — adult life membership at only twenty 
dollars, but this is the last year at that low figure. 
Let each auxiliary try to secure at least one adult 
life member. 

During June we are to make a supreme effort to 
rally “our girls.” Study the figures on page 
eighteen of the Report in relation to the number 
of auxiliaries. Dear president, will you not 
strive diligently to find the missimg leader and 
mobilize the lovely young daughters? A name 
will be enrolled in the Book of Remembrance for 
$19.40; the aim is not less than one from each 
auxiliary. 

During July we shall make a special effort to 
double the number of patrons for special work. 
Not long ago a young lady came with eager 
enthusiasm, saying: “I was just told that I 
could support a scholarship for one whole year 
for only twenty-five dollars; it seems too good 
to be true.” Let us advertise our goods; we can 
easily double the number of patrons. ‘‘ When 
a man has goods to sell, he doesn’t whisper down 
a well.” Netric M. Wauirney. 


From THe Home Base 


May is our visitation month. Make this a 
wonderful’ month for the four ‘‘M’s,’’ — Mis- 
sionaries, Members, Money, Magazines. Visit 
every woman in your church, enlist her in our 
great army, enroll her children, take her sub- 
scription, seek large gifts, study annuity plans 
and work them. On the fifteenth of May let 
every auxiliary plan to visit some unorganized 
charge, and leave it with a society. Plan to 
mother the new society until it can go alone. 

Many women fulfilled all the requirements 
~ for M. O. G. H. during the first year of the organ- 
ization of the ‘sorority of service.” Why may 
we not have many women qualify in that Order 
this year? The new members need do but one 
year’s work; those who joined last year have 
two years’ work to do; and so on. 

The first half year has been the hardest six 
months in the h story of the Branch, almost no 
meetings held, reports of all kinds incomplete, 
our treasury well nigh empty. But, women, 


‘this is God’s work. He can overrule all to our =~ 


ood and to the good of his work. We stand 
buck of the largest pledge in money that has 
ever been made by Columbia River Branch. 
Every cent we have pledged has been appro- 
priated. The work must have it. We prom- 
ised it to our Master; therefore we must pay it. 
The auxiliaries are units which must not fail. 
Unless each auxiliary raises twenty-five per 
cent more than its receipts for last year, we fail. 
Work alone will not win; we must pray. Prayer 
alone will not do; we must be ‘‘co-laborers.” But 
let us put our great emphasis on prayer. Only 
five months left, and then cometh the Jubilee. 
If we each realize that our share is to do all we 
can as quickly as we can and as well as we can, 
trusting the Father for strength and guidance, 
victory will come. 
ae Witima Rouse KEENE. 


NOTES 


Our Branch president, Mrs. Matthew Simp- 
son Hughes, accompanied her husband, bishop 
of the Portland area, with their son and daughter, 
to the conference in Hawaii, where they remained 
for some weeks. 

Bozeman misses a faithful life member, Mrs. 
Blood, while all the Branch grieves with Mrs. 
Parker, conference secretary of Idaho, in the 
sudden death of her only daughter, a bride of 
six weeks. But the Comforter is sustaining. 

Dr. Henry Brown of Spokane has issued a 
beautiful booklet in memory of his wife, ded- 
icating it to Columbia River Branch, which she 
loved and served to the last. Included are 
messages from many friends, and comforting 
thoughts from such poems as “The Beautiful 
Land” and ‘The Isle of Long Ago.” 

Messages from some secretaries are weleome. 
Mrs. H. W. Parker of Idaho Conference says: 
“In spite of the unusual conditions prevalent 
this year, the financial report for the first 
quarter in the Idaho Conference was the best in 
the knowledge of the present secretary. Mrs. 
Hans Roan, who with her husband recently 
visited the Orient, has been speaking in a number 
of gatherings, and was the principal speaker in 
the Boise District meeting in April.” 

Mrs. Frank Broom, Columbia River Confer- 
ence: “Columbia River Conference is feeling 
very keenly the loss of Mrs. Robert Brumblay, 
who on account of the change in her husband’s 
work has moved to Evanston, Ill. The new 
secretary craves the help and earnest prayer 
of all the women of the conference. Spokane 
District had a very helpful meeting in March 
with Miss Louise Golfrey and Mrs. R. K. Keene 
as the principal speakers. Walla Walla and 
Moscow had good conventions in April. With 
the help of the district secretaries we are plan- 
ning an itinerary for the organization of new 
work. As Miss Ary Holland-and some very 
capable local leaders are to aid, we are hoping 
for a good campaign.” 

Mrs. C. L. Bovard, Montana Conference: 
“Our own Montana missionaries, Miss Grace 
Clark in Old Umtali, and Dr. Phebe Ferris in 
Baroda, India, have awakened a responsive 
chord, which -this Thank-Offering season is 
helping greatly to enlarge. Billings, with a 
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“splendid record financially last year, expects to 
do even greater things, for this special auxiliary 
has a new interest in China, where Miss Briden- 
baugh, whose family lives in Billings, is in charge 
of school interests. Bozeman leads in life mem- 
bers among the adults for our conference. 
Helena is already making plans for the French 
orphans as well as the regular avenues of work. 
Anaconda has a new vision of possibilities, and 
will not stop short of realization. Mountain 
View, Butte, is pressing the battle to victory on 
every line; for from their auxiliary is Dr. Ferris, 
in Baroda. Hamilton observed our ‘birthday’ 
with slides of Forty-five Wonderful Years, and 
an address by their pastor. For all victories, 
to our Father be the praise.” 


ForretcN DEPARTMENT 


Miss Aetna L. Emmel, under appointment to 
South India, was deprived of the privilege of 
attending the General Executive Meeting in 
Cleveland by an attack of influenza which befell 
her in Chicago, but fortunately at the home of her 
doctor-brother where careful medical attention 
was assured. Miss Emme! had hoped to sail early 
in the year for her field of labor, in which rein- 
forcement is urgently needed, but delay in 
receiving her India permit prevented. To 
make the best of this second disappointment, 
she is teaching in Chicago, and her outgoing will 
be deferred until fall. 

Miss Ruth Virginia Warner, the first’ repre- 
sentative of this Branch assigned to missionary 
service in South America, expected to sail for 
that land early in April. Since the General 
Executive Meeting Miss Warner has been doing 
special kindergarten work in the Cincinnati 
Training School, preparatory to her appoint- 
ment to the girls’ school in Rosario. The Ep- 
-worth League of her home town, Wenatchee, 
Washington, has added to her joy by a gift for 
kindergarten supplies for the Mission. 

Miss Ruth Field sailed from Seattle, October 
25, en route to Calcutta. A letter dated Decem- 
ber 22, at Medan, Sumatra, stated that they 
expected to reach Penang on Christmas Day, 
where they were-to change for another boat for 
Calcutta. Of Medan she writes: “It is a very 
beautiful place, but terribly hot. We had to 
come up here for a couple of days until our boat 
sails, because there are so many mosquitoes at 
the port that no European stays there. Even 
the officers on board come up here to sleep. 
The vegetation is wonderful. Bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, figs, dates and many kinds of fruit that I 
do not know, are growing everywhere in great 
quantities; also many varieties of orchids and 
ferns in the gardens.” 

Miss Chilson left the party at Hongkong for 
a chance vacancy in a boat going to Smgapore, 
hoping to be able to hasten her journey to Bom- 
bay, as tidings of the great famine in India made 
her anxious to reach there as soom as possible. 

Dr. Phoebe A. Ferris, in a letter of October 8 
from the Mrs. William Butler Hospital in Baroda, 
gives a glimpse of the difficulties en. ountered in 
reopening and carrying the work of the hospital 
under very trying conditions, which must be 
even more distressing since famine has followed 
in the wake of disease. 
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“T returned from the hill station the last of 
June, then went to Godhra to examine the 175 
school girls. Came to the hospital to begin 
setting things in their proper places and to finish 
cleaning and whitewashing. Practically every- 
thing that had been in use when the hospital 
closed had to be repaired. Many of the drugs 
had deteriorated, though Dr. Laybourne was 
most fortunate in storing a little supply of some 
of the necessary ones, which were in good con- 
dition. I went to Bombay the second week in 
July for the other needed things. Drugs are 
extremely expensive. The first of August we 
were ready for business. However, patients 
came the very first day I was here, and trying 
to care for them and make ready the building and 
solutions and ointments, etc., delayed settling, 
and no one knows what this means unless one 
has been here in India and had the servant prob- 
lem to deal with. 

“T have a compounder, one of Dr. Laybourne’s 
trained nurses, and three other girls to begin 
their training. Thus far we have treated over 
thirteen hundred cases and have many hospital 
patients. At present a plague is devouring 
India. It is called the influenza plague, brought 
from the war zone, and is more fatal than the 
bubonie plague. Bombay’s daily mortality for 
some time has been from seven hundred to 
eight hundred and in Baroda it is over one 
hundred a day. The hospital has been nearly 
filled with them, and we have lost some of our 
best Christian workers. People die on trains, 
in the stations, on the roadside, and the burning 
ghats are aflame from morning until night and 
from night until morning. 

“All of my own servants except the cook, and 
all of the nurses except one, are down with it, 
and she and I are trying to do our own and 
everybody else’s work. My compounder has 
been ill four days. I am trusting to escape it 
myself. I am very happy to be here, and am 
enjoying my work and looking forward to Dr. 
Laybourne’s return and the coming of an Amer- 
ican nurse. We are all trying to hold our post 
of duty, thankful for the daily strength that 
permits us to be of a little service.” 

A rejuest from Miss Godfrey: — ‘When I 
was a child I had three ambitions. One was to 
be in a circus, one was to be a missionary and 
the third was to be a Santa Claus. 

“The first was tabooed by the Methodist 
Discipline — I gracefully yielded this ambition! 
The second is a reality, a great joy. The third 
may come to pass if the friends of missionary 
work will help. 

“Tt is my hope and prayer to be back in 
Gujarat for Christmas this year and it occurred 
to me to give our friends an opportunity to help. 
If you support a Bible woman and wish to send 
her a gift of two and a half or more yards of 
cloth for a new jacket-waist, I will gladly take 
it. Pretty, durable and washable cloth is pre- 
ties Please write the name plainly on the 
gift. 

“Also, if you have a girl in one of our orphan- 
ages, or wish to send something to our Butler 
Memorial Hospital in Baroda, I will be glad to 
take what you send. Famine conditions have 
made it very hard for our people. Gifts, espe- 
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cially cloth, or money to buy cloth, will be greatly 
appreciated. : : 

“Will those who wish to contribute kindly 
send the same to my address, Miss Louise God- 
frey, Wenatchee, Wash.? : 

“T will be glad to answer any questions on 
this matter. Let us give a bit of Christmas joy 
to our Indian women and girls who have so 
nobly faced plague and famine this year.” 


Mrs. A. N. FisHEr. 
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Mrs. CALDWELL 


Mrs. Jennie Hewes Caldwell is presiding at 
board meetings while our president is in Cali- 
fornia. Her presence is a joy and a benediction. 


We, Too, WEEP 


The heartfelt sympathy of the entire Branch 
is extended to our bereaved president and her 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Williams, in the 
death of their beloved and only daughter. May 
God bless‘and comfort! 

To the sorrowing family of our Mrs. E. A. 
Searight we offer our love and sympathy. Mrs. 
Searight, who was recently called to her heavenly 
home, was for sixteen years the corresponding 
secretary of Chicago Southern District. She was 
most gracious and ‘ever faithful and ever true 
to the toil and task she had to do.”” “We shall 
meet, but we shall miss’? her — no one knows 
how much. 

The sudden and unexpected death of Reba A. 
Kirkpatrick was a great shock to everyone. Her 
home was in Kalkask, Michigan, and she was one 
of our outgoing missionaries, appointed to 
Baroda, India. Miss Kirkpatrick was on her 
way to her new field of labor when the Death 
Angel claimed her, in Chicago. She was an 
unusually strong and splendidly equipped woman 
and we wonder why she was taken away when so 
much needed. ‘‘Some day, some day, we'll 
understand.” 


From THE Home Base SECRETARY 


Four months and then cometh the end of the 
Jubilee. Two of these are in the vacation period, 
hence there must be intensive work the next two 
months if all the dreams of the past four years 
are to be realized. Can our Jubilee commis- 
sioners depend on us to put every item over the 
goal? No auxiliary can shirk, no young people’s 
organization be indifferent, no children’s soci- 
eties be careless, if we are to close the first fifty 
years of our history with credit to ourselves and 
the splendid heritage that is ours. 

Is your share of the ‘exchange money” in? 
If not, see that it goes with the June remittance; 
with every dollar should go the twenty cents to 
meet the needs because of low exchange. Our 
native workers and missionaries should not bear 
the whole burden of this “pinch” in the money 
market. 
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Beautiful posters with the inscription, “For 
our girls over there,” will be awarded each dis- 
trict. and conference where this exchange item 
had been met. Stickers bearing the tmagic 
“100%” will be attached where that is reached. 

The price asked for General Executive and 
Branch reports does not cover the cost, much less 
the postage, hence there will be a great drain 
upon our contingent fund this year. Do not fail 
to send your five cents per member; and the 
proceeds of a ten cent party on some porch on a 
hot summer day, sent to this fund, would help 
to meet these printing bills. 

We welcome Mrs. F. H. Clapp of Battle Creek 
as our Branch superintendent of young people’s 
work. Mrs. Clapp was conference superin- 
tendent for two years and is well fitted for this 
work. 

Look for the Quarterly in September with hints 
of the splendid Branch meeting which will. be 
held in Decatur, Il. ‘ 

Are you praying much that the women in 

- whose hands God has intrusted large means will 
hear the call from all mission lands and give 
largely before the year closes? If not, it may be 
more your fault than theirs that the gift is not 
made. 

Cora TuLuis REEp. 


Tue CoNFERENCES 


Central Illinois, Mrs. D. G. DuBots, secretary :— 
Fifteen group meetings are being held all over 
the conference, from which great benefit is 
expected. Two district Standard Bearer rallies 
will be held during the same time. An unusual 
record has been made in special work this year; 
contracts for over $1,800 have been given out 
since’ November 1. 

The conference gave the conference secretary 
a most happy surprise by placing her name in the - 
Book of Remembrance, with that of Miss O. N. 
Chamberlain, for many years one of our most 
faithful workers. 

Illinois, Mrs. E. G. Coon, secretary: — We 
began holding group meetings in March and shall 
continue until June. This is one of the best 
ways to reach all the women in each district. 
To date, we have three prospective new mission- 
aries. 

Our young people’s conference rally was held 
at Jacksonville, Grace Church. The evening 
program was held at Illinois Woman’s College 
and was followed by a reception given by the 
students. 

Decatur is working, planning and praying for 
the Branch meeting, to be held there October 7 
to 9. Local committees have been appointed 
and each is planning to make her department 
most efficient. The general chairman is Mrs. R. 
C. Augustine and chairman of entertainment, 
Mrs. George Harris, both of Decatur. 

Our second quarter’s report shows an increase 
of $6,142.42 over last year. 

Michigan, Mrs. Louise P. Scidmore, secre- 
tary: —Mrs. Fred Graff, college representative 

, of Albion, reports an Isabella Thoburn auxiliary 
with sixty-eight members and says they will not 
stop until they have at least one hundred. 

Indiana, Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, secretary: — 
In January, at Central Avenue Church, Indian- 
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apolis, the officers of the auxiliaries of the dis- 
trict observed a day of fasting and prayer. 

The Standard Bearers of Indianapolis have 
been organized into a district association with a 
full corps of officers. Lately they had a banquet 
at Broadway Church for officers of all Standard 
ne in the district, and a great rally March 


Miss Harriet Kemper gave a prize toward the 
Standard Bearer work of the conference, to be 
divided into five-dollar shares and given to the 
companies gaining twenty-five new members or 
to new organizations of twenty-five members. 
Three companies gained twenty-five new mem- 
bers — Trinity, Evansville, and Barth Place and 
Broadway, Indianapolis. New companies of 
over twenty-five new members were organized 
at Jacksonville, Taylorville, Tuxedo (Indian- 
apolis), and senior and junior companies at 
Washington. Many new Standard Bearer and 
children’s societies have been reported. Vin- 


~ ecennes District leads in this. 


Southern Illinois, Miss Genevieve Capps, secre- 
tary: — Mrs. J.R. Reef claims he unique distinc- 
tion of having been made a life member three 
times, once by the women in her district and 
twice by Carbondale auxiliary. New workers 
knew nothing of the first certificate, given some 
fifteen years ago. Mrs. D. B. Parkinson, the 
president, was also presented with a life mem- 
bership by the Carbondale women. 

The influenza prevented the Bone Gap women 
from meeting in December, so thirty letters with 
Christmas leaflet enclosed were sent out. Result 
— the largest Thank-Offering yet reported in the 
conference. 

Many Jubilee organizations are the result of 
Miss Edith Bell’s six weeks stay in Southern [li- 
nois. The “African Donkey Fund” grew as 
money was given first for the bray and then for 
the tail. The richest return was the offer of 
three young women for service. 

Charles E. Fields, Enfield, Ill., a long time 
member of our Society, whose last prayers were 
for our success, was called home, March 5. 

Northwestern Indiana, Mrs. Ida B. Clyne, sec- 
retary: — One auxiliary writes that its honorary 
members gave an entire program. Wouldn't 
that be a fine idea to passalong? It is knowledge 


that the people lack, and this method might give 


them some. For, although we do desire a splen- 
did Thank-Offering on this our fiftieth anniver- 
sary, we are more concerned that our work bé 
presented to the women of the church in such a 
manner that all will want a part in it. 

The ‘‘one dish per member”’ banquet at Monti- 
cello resulted in bountifully laden tables with no 
expense. This was the wind up of a Combin- 
ation Drive, where sixty-five new members were 
reported and where two hundred and fifty sat 
down at table. 


TITHING 


The revival of stewardship is surely coming. 
Our church papers are publishing strong articles 
upon the subject. Pastors are putting on four 
weeks’ stewardship campaigns. Scarcely a week 
passes that we do not read of some church that 
has gone “over the top”’ in the Centenary drive. 
In almost every instance we also read a state- 
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ment something like this: “The Stewardship 
Campaign has been put on in a careful, faithful 
manner.’’ The statement of Bishop Hughes 
that the tithe would finance God’s kingdom 
plenteously is being evidenced again and again. 

_Did you ever sit down to figure out the possi- 
bilities of achievement in the tithe? A very 
conservative estimate of the income of Meth- 
odists would make it possible every year to 
double the amount paid last year for local and 
benevolent budgets, meet the $21,000,000 Cen- 
tenary budget, pay into the treasuries of each of 
the Woman’s Missionary Societies three million 
dollars, and still have several millions for emer- 
gencies. Would a man rob God? Would that 
the Stewardship Revival might come even more 
speedily. 


Lovuiss Tunis Way. 


KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER 


Our women work when they know the need, 
so, in order that you may know, look on page 187 
of this issue for the March count of subscriptions. 
If Northwestern Branch is less than 19,794, then, 
women, we must “get busy, quick”’ and send in 
new subscriptions at once. 

If our Branch total of all periodicals is not 
45,000, then we must get more busy than ever. 

The thermometer poster will accomplish the 
task if you will do your part and work it enthu- 
siastically. Send to headquarters, 740 North 
Rush Street, and get two, one for’your society 
and the other for the King’s Heralds. They cost 
only a stamp, each. Send for them to-day and 
work them right away. You'll see that they 
pay. “’Tis such an easy way,” every one of you 
will say. 

Mrs. R. E. Cuark. 


YounG PEOPLE’s WorK 


Northwestern Branch sustained a serious loss 
when Mrs. F. E. Baker moved to New York. 
Many, perhaps, feel loath to continue the work 
without her, but the best way to show our appre- 
ciation of what she has done for us is to “carry 
on’’ with even greater enthusiasm the work she 
loved so well. 

Have we realized that missions is the broadest 
and biggest thing in the world? Have we real- 
ized that the much-talked-of world reconstruc- 
tion can best be attained by loyal devotion to the 
propaganda of missions? 

So, girls, if you want to be up to date, study 
missions. If you want to be most widely and 
resultfully philanthropic, give to missions. If 
you want to do the very most for world recon- 
struction, be a missionary. 

Mrs. Mary Watcotr Cuapp. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


We have fifty-five new organizations in the 
Branch, thirty Jubilee Legion Churches, seventy- 
five drives completed and many in progress, 
1,100 Jubilee Legion members, totalling to date 
3,187. 

Detroit Conference reports eleven Jubilee 
Legion churches; two hundred and thirty-three 
Jubilee Legion members; a band of ninety-six 
King’s Heralds at Ann Arbor. 

Mishawaka leads North Indiana Conference, 
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with one hundred King’s Heralds. Peru’s offer- 
ing for the quarter was ninety dollars, besides’ 
thirty-one, Jubilee Legion Churches. Muncie, 
High Street Church, has one hundred and twelve 
Little Light Bearers. Huntington has one hun- 
dred and sixty-five Junior Missionary Friend 
subscribers. 

There is a thirty-four per cent increase in 
members on Milwaukee District, German Con- 
ference, and three organizations, also a one hun- 
dred per cent increase on La Crosse District, 
West Wisconsin Conference. 

Dora Taaeart Brown. 


Foreign EXCHANGE 


Miss E. L. Sinclair emphasizes the following: — 
Now, when we send money for a twenty-five 
dollar scholarship to India we must send twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents; for a forty-dollar 
scholarship to Japan we must send forty-six 
dollars; for a thirty-dollar one to China we must 
send fifty-seven dollars. 

This enormous increase in exchange makes it 
necessary to increase our receipts at least twenty 
per cent. The amount needed in Northwestern 
Branch is $65,000, meaning an increase from 
each society of twenty per cent on every dollar. 
For instance, if a society gave $100 in 1918, to 
cover the exchange this year it needs to give $120. 


Report OF TREASURER 


: Receipts 
ILLINOIS: 
Rock River Conference......... $9,110.87 
Central Illinois Conference. ..... 3,369.21 
Illinois Conference............. 6,476.59 
Southern Illinois Conference..... 1,435.22 
Motel for Mlinoissm sess. $20,391.89 
INDIANA: 
Indiana Conference............ $4,982.41 
North Indiana Conference. ..... 4,642.63 
Northwest Indiana Conference... 3,700.64 
Total for Indians. se <-e ee ae 13,325.68 
MIcHIGAN: : 
Detroit Conference............. $3,390.85 
Michigan Conference........... 8,496.77 
Total for Michigan........... 6,887.62 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Conference.......... $2,657.82 
West Wisconsin Conference..... 1,141.93 
_ Total for Wisconsin.......... 3,799.75 
Chicago German Conference....... $276.80 
Central Swedish Conference....... 390.00 
Austra-Hungary Conference....... 
North Germany Conference....... 
South Germany Conference....... 
Switzerland.) Fae sa ee 35.00 
701.80 
Total from Conferences......... $45,106.74 
Recapitulation 
First Quarter 
General Account 
October 1, 1918, balance on hand... $17,744.26 
Received Fourth Quarter, 1917-1918 
to apply on First Quarter, 1918- 
LOW rea. scdhoveiat Para ee Tae 1,984.29 
; $15,759.97 
Receipts; stats ateinecka ween ene 47,382.06 
Disbursements. 1.0 can cette $61,864.55 
December 31, 1918, balance....... 1,277.48 
: $63,142.03 $63,142.03 
January 1, 1919, balance on hand.. $1,277.48 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epa L. Suir, 
Treasurer. 
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- have cut off the side. 


A Special Message for the Children of 
New England : 


A letter from Miss Clara Pearl Dyer of Changli, 
China, to the children whose missionary she is 
was received too late for Branch Quarterly, 
Branch Bulletin or quarterly letters. Since 
the children should be at work on their Christ- 
mas gifts for Miss Dyer before the next Quarterly 
is printed, a part of the letter is given here. The 
rest of it will reach the children a little later. 
After thanking them for gifts of flower seeds, 
for last Christmas, Miss Dyer says: 

“And now about next year. Are you won- 
dering what I can possibly want next time? 
Well, I am all ready for you. It is something 
entirely different from any of the others. Most 
of the children here take their books home every 
night. They do not always study them there, 
but they have no place to leave them in school. 
There are no good desks and seats in many of 
the schools, and in some of them the brick plat- 
form on which they sit cross-legged to study in 
the day becomes at night the bed of the teacher 
and some of the scholars who board there. So 
you see, if they want to keep track of their 
roo and pencils they take them home with 
them. 

“They haven’t any book bags, either, so they 
do their books up in a square of cloth, in true 
Chinese fashion. Most of the cloths are a 
very sorry looking lot of rags. The people are 
too poor to give their children anything very 
nice for that purpose, and so that is what I 
want you to give them for next Christmas — 
some squares of pretty cloth for their books. 

“They must be about eighteen or twenty 
inches square (a little larger will do, but not 
smaller), and should be neatly hemmed all 
around unless there are selvedge edges. Please 
take a great deal of care with that hemming, 
because the Chinese do very beautiful sewing 
and they are going to look very closely to see 
what kind of work American children can do. 

“Please get dark pieces of cloth, too, some- 
thing strong like cretonne or gingham, not lawn 
nor thin muslin. That will not last, and besides, 
the Chinese are not very fond of washing things 
and those light colored, dainty cloths would not 
be so serviceable or so pretty in their eyes as a 
strong, bright-flowered cloth or even a plain, 
dark colored one. 

“Tf you have to buy a new piece of cloth, get 
a half yard, hem a square of it with a narrow 
hem and send along the narrow strip you may 
The children will like 
to use it for a book cover. Now don’t you think 
you will enjoy getting these squares of cloth 
ready? 

“T shall not be here when the bundles come, 
for I expect to be right with you in New England, 
but the schools will be here and the children 
will be here and Christmas will come just the 
same; and so I want you to be just as faithful 
in sending your packages, even though you have 
to send them to a different name. Miss Mabel 
R. Nowlin is going to look after the schools 
while I am at home, so please send your pack- 


(Continued on page 189) 


| A Word With You 


The Master Calls 
(Tune “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 


With ‘‘The Master’s service first,” 
Hearken to His ringing call 
Now resounding over seas the world around; - 
+ “Go ye, Go ye,” every one, 
He hath need of each and all, 
In this crisis not a slacker shoulu be found. 


Chorus 
Glorious pledge, ‘‘Lo, Iam with you,” 
Service blest, whate’er the call. 
Ours the cross to bear and share, 
With the Christless ‘‘ over there,” 
While Jehovah spreads His kingdom over all. 


Youth and vigor—heroes true— 
At the front, God’s need today, 
Warfare brave for souls immortal plunged in 
k be night. 
We will heed our Master’s call, 
Help and healing bear away, 
In His name we’ll go—glad messengers of light. 


Ours at home to speed and send— 
Offerings needed, service, prayer. 
This the loyal answer of each soldier true— 
Whatsoe’er, dear Master, speak, 
Haste we each our part to bear. 
Challenge of The Ages! Ours to dare and do. 
MRS I. S. LEAVITT. 


a Jottings 


Tue Susscription Count is Hers. The 
publisher has given out the list of subscriptions 
by Branches as it stood about the first of March. 
Since that time there have, of course, been 
additions, but, to balance these, many sub- 
scriptions expired on the first of April. The 
response to the call for subscriptions has greatly 
delighted editors and publisher — but do not 
for a moment forget that the gain is liable to be 
lost unless renewals are closely looked after. 

The report of the Frrenp for the first five 


months of the year is: 


ACTUAL PLEDGED 
Branco SuBSCRIPTIONS INCREASE INCREASE 
land 3,532 *155 150 
New base 7,148 165 ea 
Philadelphia 5,660 142 220 
Baltimore 1,250 17 40 
Cincinnati 8,417 576 300 
Northwestern 19,879 905 1,000 
Des Moines 7,195 306 340 
Minneapolis 2,688 141 150 
Topeka 8,237 *583 ae 
Pacific 3,020 #74 200 
Columbia River 2,036 41 100 
* Decrease 


The total! of Frrmnp subscriptions by Branches 
is 69,062. The same total at the end of last 
September was 67,581—giving a gain of 1481. 

Cincinnati Branch has come near doubling its 


pledged increase; if it keeps up this pace through 
the year, Topeka will have to yield the laurels 
it has so proudly worn for two years. The sub- 
scription lists for the other periodicals, which 
follow, are of interest to all, since they show our 
approach to the Jubilee goal of 180,000. 


JUNIOR 

BRaNcH FRIEND FREUND Srupy 
New England 4,881 6 ,110 
New York 6,529 258 6,764 
Philadelphia 4,861 64 4,913 
Baltimore 1,352 59 951 
Cincinnati 7,438 209 5,325 
Northwestern 14,924 738 11,479 
es Moines 5,421 812 ,663 
Minneapolis 2,922 633 1,750 
Topeka 4,740 878 4,698 
Pacific 2,498 224 945 
Columbia River 1,950 337 1,558 


The total of subscriptions, by Branches, is 
174,890, a gain of 15,878 over the last report. 
New England, though losing on the Frimnp, has 
made a gain of 1118 on the whole subscription, 
list; New York has gained 2516; Philadelphia, 
1890; Baltimore, 449; Cincinnati, 1840; North- 
western, 47,020; Des Moines, 1092; Minneapolis, 
rey Topeka, 132; Pacific, 220; Columbia River, 

If the subscriptions are kept up through the 
year, renewals secured and new ones gained, at 
this rate, we shall reach our goal. But there 
must be no slackening of the pace, lest we fail 
on the very eve of victory. 

* * * 


- Ler’s Have a Twa Parry! A tea party on 
the porch or on the lawn, during the summer, 
would help the finances and help also in the 
promotion of friendliness. Attractive invitations 
are important and the auxiliary of Foundry 
Church, Washington, D. C., is glad to share 
with others the charming cups and saucers that 
it has had printed. Read what is said below, 
then send for invitations and try a party. 


“This small cup of blue and gold 
Announces tea parties for young and old, 
Come with your work, 

Never mind the weather, 
And we'll enjoy a social hour together.”’ 


The attractive feature of this invitation is 
that it is printed on the back of a cup and saucer 
of blue banded with gold. 

These cups have been used in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of Foundry Church 
with great success. Their plan is to divide the 
membership of the church into groups and have 
a member of each group give a tea party, each 
lady attending giving ten cents. In this way 
the ladies become acquainted and new members 
are secured for the auxiliary. The invitations 
may be secured from Mrs. Edward Widdifield, 
1944 Calvert Street, Washington, D. C., at 
twenty cents a dozen. 

* * * 
Tue SEASON OF SUMMER SCHOOLS is upon us. 


The first announcement to be received is for 
the school at Winona Lake, Indiana, June 19-26. 
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The Interdenominational Committee of the 
Central West is also founding a new school of 
missions at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, June 26-July 3. Splendid programs 
are being prepared for both of these schools, to 
include the work of women, young women and 
children. Christianity must meet new demands. 
Prepare the women and young women of your 
churches by sending representatives to the 
summer schools of missions. For further infor- 
mation concerning these two address Mrs. 
Austin Hunter, Chairman of Publicity, 2425 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Another school is to be held at McKendree 
College Campus, Lebanon, Ill:, June 26-29. 
Mr. Sallie Linn Hill, Mrs. J. M. Dubbs and 
Miss Georgia Porter are among the faculty. For 
information address Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 638 Oak- 
wood Avenue, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


* F  * 


A New Posrat Ruwine, which forbids the 
forwarding of mail for an indefinite length of 
time, is likely to make trouble for some of the 
subscribers and contributors to the FRr=np unless 
they remember that the office of the FRreNpD is 
changed to 139 Adams Street, Waltham, Mass. 
If your letter is returned to you marked ‘Wrong 
Address,”’ see if you sent it to 139 Adams Street, 
or to the address to which you had become 
accustomed in previous years. 


ey oe * 


A Bureau Or GENERAL INFORMATION is 
rather a new idea for the Frrmnp, but this mes- 
sage comes from Korea: ‘‘The other day I 
picked up our little English daily and read an 
item concerning the British consul-general here, 
Mr. A—.H—.L—., C.M.G. I wondered where 
I could find out what those letters meant, but 
did not know. Immediately after finishing 
with that paper I opened the September number 
of the Frrenp, and in reading ‘A Knight of 
the Orient’ I found the answer. One’s ques- 
tions are not always so easily answered, without 
any special effort!” 

What does it mean, anyway? Look up your 
September Frrenp, if you do not remember. 
It is ari excellent plan to keep the Frrmmnp on 


file! 
cp eo 


Leartets SucGEstep for the June program 
are: “Crandon Institute and Italy’s Daughters,”’ 
“A Soldier of Peace,” “‘The Woman of South 
America,” “‘The Girls of Bulgaria and How 
They Live,” “Phoebe Rowe” and “Melinda 
Rankin.” The price is two cents each, but the 
set may be obtained from depots of supplies for 


ten cents. 
* * * 


On Tue Back Cover Pace will found the 
pledge of loyalty. Use it at your meetings and 
see if it does not stir the Jubilee spirit in your 


soul. 
* co * 


Ir Your Avuxtiary has done something 
unusual and original, tell the Frrenp about it, 
as & Suggestion to others. 

“Pass it on’’ is a good motto. 
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Study for June 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Srupy Toric: The Jubilee Story: Second 
Decade. } 
Devotionat Topic: Persistence and Power. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
needed . . . Probably the church never before saw 
so large and quick a result from small beginnings. 
— Bisuop E. G. ANDREWS. 


No faith was strong enough to grasp the results 
we see to-day. The history of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is a romance. 

—BrisHor Joun F. Hurst. 


(These are comments of the ‘“ Nineties.’’) 

Poster Suggestions. — At the lower left draw 
a signpost lettered 1889; higher, on the right, 
the sign of 1899. Columns on either side may 
show comparisons. On the scale of a quarter 
inch for each ten thousand dollars, the “receipts”’ 
column to the left will be five and a half inches 
high and the one to the right, nine inches. On 
the scale of a quarter inch for each ten mis- 
sionaries on the active roll, the “missionary” 
column on the left will be two and one-fourth 
inches and the one at the right, four and three- 
fourths. Along an uphill road across the poster, 
picture, with drawings or cut-outs, little Hindu 
girls at play and a Chinese woman throwing 
away a little (bound-foot) shoe. Midway place- 
a stone marked ‘‘Silver Anniversary.” 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 

Missionary “Sing.” Devotional Study. Prayer. 
— (See Study for June.) 

Business for the King. 

Roll Call. — Responses, Branch Missionaries 
of the Nineties. 

Introductions. — Members who joined the 
Society during those ‘years. In auxiliaries 
organized during this time, a special historical 
review should be given. 

News of the Nineties: At Home. — Rapid fire 
responses at call of the leader. 

Silver Anniversary. — Measuring ‘“‘the child.” 
Gifts. 

Story: Adventuring in Regions Beyond. — 
(See May Frienp and June Study.) 

Geography Class. — With maps. 

Tidings of Victory. — FrreND and Study. 

There is a town in Northern India, they tell 
us, where the Hindus believe the sinless incarna- 
tion of their gods is to appear. There are in 
India towns many and village after village where 
the Sinless One has come and is manifesting his 
presence in the lives of the lowest and most 
ignorant.—Kate A. Blair. 

Oriental Pioneers: Illustrated. — The story of 
Phoebe Rowe. 

Round Table: Japan, South America and 
Mexico. — Speakers in costume. 

Mystery Box. 

References. — For material and references 
for this program see the Study for June. (Sub- 
scription price, ten cents per year; twelve copies 
to one address, sixty cents per year. Send 
subscriptions only to the publisher, Miss A. G. 
Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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For Children’s Workers 
A Jubilee Party 


The beautiful months of May and June with 
the buds and flowers opening everywhere nat- 
urally remind us of the sweet little buds of life’s 
early spring. These are found in every church. 
The auxiliary which forgets that some of this 
happy springtime belongs to our little ones is an 
unnatural, neglectful mother. We shall have 
very few in that list, I am sure. 

You have had your Jubilee Star and Trumpet 
Drive; if not, please attend to it at once. The 
next thing should be to give a Jubilee party to 
the Little Light Bearers and a Jubilee reception 
to the Heralds, with the new members as special 
guests. The following might be used at the 
Jubilee party of the Little Light Bearers. 


A JUBILEE AcROsTIC 


Give seven little children each a letter, the 
whole making the word “Jubilee.” Use yellow 
cardboard if convenient. : 

First child (displaying the letter J): “J is for 
Jubilee.” 

All seven together: ‘The year of Jubilee.”’ 

Second child: “U is for You.” 

Together (pointing to audience): ‘ Y-O-U; 
don’t you see?”’ 

Third child: “B is for Boston.” 

All: ‘Where the meeting is to be.” 

Fourth: “Tis for I.” 

All (each pointing to self): ““That means me.” 

Fifth: “Lis for Little Light Bearer.”’ 

All: ‘‘Little Light Bearers true are we.” 

Sixth: “E is for every one.” 

All (extending both arms): “Every one giving 
glad and free.” 

Seventh: ‘‘E is for every one.” 

All (hands clasped, eyes closed): ‘‘Every one 
praying earnestly.” . 

The audience may then sing the following, to 
the chorus of ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp,” the words 
being written on the blackboard: 

‘“Jesus loves the little children, 
All the children of the world. 
Brown and yellow, black and white, 
All are precious in his sight; 
Jesus loves the little children of the world.” 


If you want to manufacture enthusiastic mis- 
sionary workers, the material from which they 
can be made is right among the juniors of your 
church and mine. Here are extracts from a 
letter just received from a twelve-year-old Herald: 

“What do you think! I have made up three 
yells; one for the Jubilee, one for our Branch 
superintendent and one for you. Oh, I do get 
so excited over the King’s Heralds! To-night 
we have a scrapbook meeting. Last Sunday 
one of my Sunday schoo! mates said she’d come 
and she’s so excited, too. She is going to pay 
her dues and get the Junior Friend. Isn’t that 
great! Another is coming if she can. You see, 
I want to get my ‘G’ pin. I have the first two, 
and maybe by the end of the year I can get them 
all. I guess by that time every one in our Sun- 
day school will be a member. : 

“You'd better believe our King’s Herald 
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band is getting some pep in it. We used to 
have all girls, because the boys did act so, but 
now we have five boys, and they are so interested 
they don’t have time to act bad. We are all 
selling Koopons. 

“When we went to the district meeting there 
were signs and placards all over the church 
about the Star and Trumpet Drive. We’re 
driving, all right. We're trying to be a Golden 
Harvest Church.” 

Do not such letters seem to make it worth 
while to work among the children? 

Lucis F. Harrison. 


A Special Message 
(Continued from page 186) 


ages to her. Or if you would rather put my 
name on the bundle you can do so, for she will 
open it just the same. 

“So on with your bundles, and remember it 
takes a good many to go around my big family. 
I sent out presents to over nine hundred people 
this last Christmas. Oh, I forgot to say that 
if some of you want to put in a few squares a 
good deal larger, say two yards or so square, I 
will give them to the pastors’ wives and Bible 
women for their clothes bundles. Nobody 
uses suit cases here; everything is done up in a 
bundle. I use one myself, all the time.” 

This letter may be helpful to others than the 
New England children, who are planning gifts _ 
for day schools. And the postscript is appli- 
cable to every one who is sending packages to 
the mission field: ‘‘ Please send your bundles early!” 


Books and Magazines 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CuHurcH. By F. A. Agar. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

A study made for the purpose of assisting 
Christian democracy in making a self-examina- 
tion. If democracy is to fill the world with 
hope, peace, justice and progress, the Church of 
Christ must show to all men the working of a 
true democracy. Only so can it occupy the 
place of influence and power that should, in the 
near future, be filled by the Church. 


From the Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
are received: 


Tuer CurisTIAN Conquest oF AmMmrica. By R. W. and 
ii. C. Keeler. Paper. Price, 15 cents net, $1.50 per 
dozen. 

Twelve lessons on home missions, for adult 
Bible classes, prepared by experts. They are 
not only a survey of the past but also a chal- 
lenge to further achievement in the field which 
stretches from frozen Alaska to sunny Porto 
Rico and westward to Hawau. 


STEWARDSHIP STORIES FOR Boys AND Girits. By Emma A. 

Robinson. Price, 25 cents net. 

Published by the Joint Centenary Committee, 
with the purpose of giving children the oppor- 
tunity of learning the full meaning of belonging 
to God. Stewardship of service, time and 
money are presented in a convincing manner, 
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The Record of Christian Work for April is 
particularly rich in the incidents for which 
missionary speakers are always looking. A 
reproduction of a remarkable painting by the 
Swiss artist Burnard is especially appropriate 
to the Easter season, as are Dr. Harris E. Kirk’s 
sermon on ‘The Resurrection Body,” and Rev. 
K. Edgar Park’s on “The Triumph of Love 
Over Death.” Mr. W. R. Moody gives a vivid 
description: of ‘‘Devastation in France,’’ which 
is accompanied by many illustrations. (Bratile- 
boro, Vt.) 


Young People 
(Continued from page 179) 
twenty cents; 9190, twenty-five cents, Send to 
your Branch depot of supplies for revised leaf- 
let which contains full directions. 
The Program for June 
The Third Decade: 1889-1899 


Next Turnes First 

Devotions. — Singing, Scripture. Song and 
verses are suggested in the Study. 

Roll Call— Answered by the name of the 
missionary for whom you have brought your 
Christmas gift. : 

Business. — Correct and adopt the minutes 
of the last meeting. New business. June is 
the month set aside for the work on Christmas 
gifts for missionaries. Each member may 
bring next month her gift, which can later be 
packed and forwarded. ; 
BaThe Lesson. — Follow the plan suggested in 
the “Program Help Book.’ Use the Study and 
supplementary leaflets and articles found in the 
FRIEND. 

Social Hour. — Plans should be discussed for 
missionary day, which comes in July. These 
plans may be as elaborate as you wish. Showers 
may be given, postcards prepared, letters written, 
ete. 

Refreshments.—_Strawberries and cream and 
small sponge cakes are suitable. 

Decorations. — June is the month of roses. 
‘Let. your decorations be in accordance. Large 
and small rose jars filled with roses can be 
placed throughout the rooms and also serve as 
table decorations. Small hand-painted place 
cards adorned with roses will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the event. On the backs of these 
cards may be written the name of a missionary 
supported by your Branch. Let each girl be 
responsible for the missionary whose name is on 
her card at the July meeting, our Massionary 
Day. This will give plenty of time for each 
member to prepare something special for her 
missionary. It would add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the meeting if the hostess would 
furnish a rose for each girl to wear in addition 
to her Standard Bearer badge, and thus carry 
out the color scheme. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs, R. E. Clark, 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Answers in May FRrIeND 
It may be a good investment for each one of you to 
read again the heading of the March Mystery Box and 


then recall some novel way in which you have seen it used. 
Write me all about it and you may be the prize winner. 


I should be as much pleased to send one to you as to any- — 


body. 

Perhaps your trouble is something like this, and the 
remedy, if used, may be equally beneficial. A letter says: 
“The Mystery Box has proved the attraction in our new 
missionary society. At a social afternoon in a home, with 
sixty written invitations sent out, the half-dozen then 
taking the FrIpND gave a demonstration. We have 
secured twenty-four subscribers already and the women 
are wildly enthusiastic over the Mystery Box.”’ - 


1. Where is the place to manufacture enthusi- 
astic workers? Give proof. : 

2. An inspiring suggestion—that some one 
adopt a whole Indian village; what for, and why? 

3. Goodness me! What does the editor tell 
us not to forget for a moment? 

4. Christmas gifts for missionaries; what 
month is set aside for work on them? 

5. Why did she say, when asked to go to a 
certain village, ““Anywhere but there’? What 
followed? 

6. Why may it be more your fault than theirs 
if women of large means do not give before the 
year closes? 

7. What did they say was like a man with a 
withered arm? 

8. Remarkable statements of two bishops 
concerning the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society: give them. 

9. It was a well Warren-ted celebration; give 
the interesting story. 

10. Had three ambitions when a child — one, 
to be in a circus; the second, realized; how does 
she hope to have the third come true? 

11. As it goes east it will leave behind it a 
trail of what? Give interesting details. 

12. Remarkable reasons the cartmen gave 
why they would not hire out their carts to Miss 
Thoburn’s “Indian sister’; give some of them. 

13. An odd Christmas present—a square 
piece of cloth; how are these used? 

14. A man said, “It is a gilt edged invest- 
ment”’; finish the sentence. 

15. An American missionary arrested in the 
midst of a sermon and marched through the 
city streets; who? where? 

16. Two widely differing prices for them; can 
you explain why? ; 

17. Why would it have taken a whole ocean 
of water to dampen their spirits that morning? 
Who said it? 

18. She was a little child with only one cent 
in the world; tell the touching story. 

19. Measured by our little human yardsticks, 
what was the gain in the third decade? 

20. We called him Bishop; what beautiful 
name did the Chinese give him? ; 

21. What is along the uphill road across the 
poster and who is throwing away her little shoe? 

22. He is called the house boy, though he 
has been the husband of twenty wives; where 
is this? 

23. Did you know that a negro started the 
Missionary Society of our Methodist Church? 
Give his name and story. 

24. Why do we now have to send forty-six 
dollars for a forty dollar scholarship? 

25. What did they have to eat at the picnic 
— ice cream, cake and candy? 

26. What are we to do about the little things 
that chafe and fret, and about the slight? 
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Good news has come across the sea! 
We tell the message joyfully; 

We plan for days and years to come 
When those we love shall be at home. 


Sad news has come across the sea, 
And trembling lips speak brokenly 
Dear names of those whose feet no more 
Shall cross the threshold of home’s door. 
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Across the sea, across the sea, 

Their young feet found their Calvary; 
With flowing wounds and closing eyes 
They made for Freedom sacrifice. 


Across the sea, from sea to sea, 

All glorious His reign shall be. 

His kingdom comes! Through death and loss 
We speed the message of the Cross. 
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PFaith tn Christ — 


Then said they unto Him, What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, 
This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent. 


—John 6:28, 29. 


OT what, but Whom, I do believe, 
That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give; 
Not what, but Whom! 
For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 
Not what I do believe, but Whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome? 
Who all the dim way doth ilume 
And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 
Not what I do believe, 
But Whom! 
Not what, 
But Whom! 


—- John Oxenham. 
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The Jubilee Story of the Woman’s Foreign 


Missionary Society. 


IV. 


By Mrs. George W. Isham 


SHAT had 
that little 
company of 
women in 
the Trem- 
ont Street 
Church to 
do with 
“ world af- 
fairs? ‘They 
set. out to 
tell the 
story of sal- 
vation to 
the women 
touched by 
our India 
mission; 
"== but bong 

before the turn of the century they found 
themselves in the midst of the political, 
social and economic conditions of the 
nations which so largely make or hinder 
freedom for the souls of women, as well 
as their bodies; and the currents and 
counter currents of the life of the whole 
human family beat upon their followers. 
Who could dream of the story of that 
brilhant cowp of Admiral Dewey in 
Manila Bay, since when the Stars and 
Stripes have floated over the fair islands 
so long oppressed and exploited, and 
have opened the way for Protestant 
missions? God’s man, Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, was waiting the hour, and 
Methodism first carried the gospel of the 
living Christ. First to camp there, after 
the party of exploration, were four women 


of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, who set sail from San Francisco 
January 24 of that year we first wrote 
19—. This one time we were first on the 
line, though on the way to Korea we 
started even. 

Even while these messengers sailed 
westward to the East, there were heard 
mutterings of storm in China, and through 
the long summer of 1900 the Boxer terror 
raged. Unforgettable are the anxieties of 
those months. From the fourth to the 
twentieth of June, representatives of 
eleven Mission Boards, together with 
hundreds of Chinese Christians, were 
under semi-siege at the Methodist Mis- 
sion compound in Peking. On the twen- 
tieth, they were given twenty minutes’ 
notice to march for the British legation, 
where the last stand would be made. 
Snatching up what they could carry they 
set forth through the streets with the 
Boxers on every hand. 

As the waters of Jericho stood up to let 
the children of Israel pass through, so 
were these hordes restrained while the 
long line of Christian refugees made their 
way within the legation walls. There, for 
eight long weeks, they were the target of 
shot and shell. How God overshadowed 
them, and against all odds protected 
them, was an amazement to men who did 
not recognize the power of prayer. 

Mrs. Gamewell was the historian of the 


siege; Dr. Gamewell commander of forti- 
fications. Doctors Gloss, Terry and 
Martin, Mrs. Jewell, Miss Elizabeth 


Martin and Miss Gilman of our Society 
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were among ‘the besieged in Peking. 
Doctors Benn and Stevenson, with Miss 
Glover and Miss Croucher, were in the 
shorter siege of Tientsin. One hundred 
and eighty-four missionaries and children 
lost their lives, but every one of our 
church escaped. 

Among the ten thousand Chinese 
Christians who witnessed to their faith 
by choosing death rather than denial of 
Christ were very many of our own mem- 
bers. They were tortured, sawn asunder, 
burned alive, not men alone, but women 
and girls, — our schoolgirls and their 
teachers. All over China our mission- 
aries were ordered out by the consuls. 
Foochow, Hinghwa and Central China 
were terrorized. 

The secular press, during those days, 
heaped the blame for the insurrection 
upon the missionaries and demanded their 
recall; diplomats gave evidence that far 
from being the cause of the uprising, the 
intimate knowledge of the people and the 
courage and fidelity of Chinese Chris- 
tians brought deliverance for all. 

Faint hearts not a few felt that the 
time was not come for pushing the Chris- 
tian conquest of China. But the blood of 
martyrs has ever been the seed of the 
church! 

Cuina’s New Day 

In ninety years of missionary effort 
the church had attained a membership 
of one hundred thousand. In ten years 
after the Boxer uprising one hundred and 
fifty thousand were added to the member- 
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ship. Reforms startling in their sudden- 
ness and boldness took place. The old 
educational system was overthrown. It 
was the dawning of China’s new day. 
There were sudden and terrifying reac- 
tions, rioting and destruction, civil war. 
How could it be otherwise? But every- 
where the people were awakening and 
seeking after truth and enlightenment. 

One must reverse the telescope to 
bring even the skeleton of the progress of 
those years within scope of the Jubilee 
Story. Our Foochow missionaries re- 
turned to their work in 1900 and cabled 
for reinforcements. Dr. Gloss and Mrs. 
Jewell returned to Peking of dreadful 
memories. Slowly the walls of new build- 
ings rose. Peking School was renamed 
for Mary Porter Gamewell, and opened 
with over two hundred pupils. The new 
hospital had hot water heat, and real beds 
in place of brick kangs. Here the Union 
Training School for nurses had its begin- 
ning. Here in 1908 the Union Medical 
College began with two students, one 
from our Peking school and one from 
Nanking. Our Chinese preachers strongly 
urged a college for girls. In every report 
from China the heart of it was a demand 
for more missionaries. 

Central China was a vast unworked 
field where not one adult in ten thousand 
had had an opportunity to know intel- 
ligently the truths of the gospel and not 
one child in ten thousand had an oppor- 
tunity for a Christian education; and yet 
there was not a city or town or hamlet 
where the gospel 
messenger had not 
free access. Of this 
Central China, Ger- 
trude Howe said, 
“When you have 
won it for Christ the 
world will be fairly 
won.” One new 
station was opened 
— Nanchang, when 
in 1903 Dr. Kahn 
accepted the urgent 
invitation of the 
people to open med- 
ical work there. A 
school followed, and 
evangelistic work. A 
great revival wave 
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visited this conference ere long. In 
Nanking Miss White was commissioned 
to develop the College for 


of the times was the employment of one of 
Miss White’s former pupils to teach 
music a few hours daily, at a government 
salary larger than that of our missionary! 
In Hinghwa Conference. the greatest 
revival of its history was recorded. 

From West China, the garden of the 


Empire, Bishop Bashford brought solemn § 


challenge of a church membership ninety 
per cent men, because the Society was not 
keeping pace with the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Of two thousand five hundred 
women met in the tour of one district, 
not twenty could read at all, and not five 
with any fluency. In Chungking hospital 
there was neither vacant bed nor bedding. 
No patient could be admitted without 
turning out one, no matter how desperate 
the condition of either. This was typical 
of the hospitals everywhere. 

Schools had their waiting lists — kin- 
dergartens, day schools, high schools and 
“Romanized” Bible training — schools. 
Foochow College was developed in this 
decade. Our consul-general at Shanghai 
reported to Washington, ‘‘Nowhere in 
history is there such a renaissance as here 
in China, and the intellectual awakening 
of the women is the most remarkable 
feature of the whole movement.”’ Bishop 
Bashford declared, “The opportunity 
which confronts the Christian Church in 
China is unmatched by any which has 
confronted Christendom since the days 
of the Reformation, if not indeed since 
the days when the Master trod the 
earth.” 

To meet this crucial situation, our 
missionary staff was increased from 
forty-nine in 1899 to ninety in 1909 
(counting those on furlough) and appro- 
priations from $69,853 to $143,628. The 
China Centenary, in 1907, was made the 
occasion for a special offering which 
reached $160,000. Small wonder the 
missionaries broke under the strain of the 
things they could not do! 


ONWARD IN INDIA 
Meantime in India, from Bidang, 
fifteen thousand feet above the sea, down 
the Himalayan slopes, from Naini Tal, 
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The Entrance to Dr. Kahn's Hospital 


through Garhwal, Pithoragarh and the 
old North Indian centers to the two seas 
the many-sided missionary campaign 
went forward. In Rajputana grim famine 
stalked while the Boxers devastated 
China. Miss Marks and Miss Tryon res- 
cued more than three thousand women and 
girls, established food kitchens and famine 
relief works and took into the orphanage 
seven hundred girls. Little wonder the 
cries of the starving haunted them night 
and day! Down in Western India, in the 
Central Provinces, it. was little better. 
Bareilly sheltered three hundred twenty- 
nine girls and Jubbulpore three hundred 
thirty. Partial reports gave two thousand 
five hundred orphans under the care of 
the Society. 

To feed the hungry, is that the work 
of missions? In the after years, like a 
thread of gold ran the story of souls 
redeemed. At Godhra one hundred 
eighty-eight girls were baptized, “mostly 
famine orphans.”’ Of'the transformation: 
of these little waifs, most touching 
stories are told. Soon they were eager 
students and earnest Christians studying 
for one thing — to give to others what 
they had received. In Rajputana twelve 
millions were made accessible by the 
famine. Fifteen thousand inquirers in a 
single district were turned away for lack 
of teachers. The Punjab with its twenty- 
five millions was opened. At once the 
Punjabi Christians wanted schools for 
their daughters. Lahore appeared in the 
askings of the Society in 1902. At the 
end of the decade the plea was still 
unanswered. 

But victory was in the air. The old 
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stubborn opposition in Gujarat gave way 
to a mass movement toward Christ. In 
1903 Bishop Thoburn baptized eight 
hundred and thirty-seven people, on one 
occasion. In the new Godavery mission 
the “Followers of the True Name” 
found Him and were satisfied. 

The Jubilee drew near. _ At home, 
“Mother Butler” turned toward the 
scenes of fifty years ago. Mrs. Foss was 
appointed representative of the Society 
to the Jubilee and with a notable com- 
pany of pilgrims set sail. As they jour- 
neyed, the Spirit was brooding over the 
Indian Church. The great revival of 
1906, followed by the mass movement in 
earnest, began in prayer: “O Lord, send 
a revival and let it begin in me, for Jesus’ 
sake, Amen.” 

The prayer pact grew and deepened. 
In our Moradabad school a prayer room 
was set apart, and here fire from heaven 
touched these young hearts and they 
began the prayer of intercession. Night 
after night it continued until every girl 


ee 


A Seeker After God 
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was converted. Then they began to pray 
for Pithoragarh and Bareilly. The flame 
touched the boys’ school. Then a girl was 
drawn to pray for her father, a preacher. 
On him the Spirit fell. District conference 
after conference was awakened with new 
life. The revival ran through the schools 
everywhere. The Church was literally on 
its face before God to pray for the salvation 
of India. In such a time came the Jubilee. 
What are years to the glory of God! 


THE Inp1A JUBILEE 

At Bareilly they gathered — three 
thousand Christians, representing one 
hundred and ninety thousand members of 
our Methodism. No building was large 
enough for the company and great tents 
were pitched beside Bareilly Hospital. 
Mrs. Butler, Dr. Swain and Mrs. Parker 
were there. One of the first four orphans 
came from Central Provinces to kneel 
and kiss the hand of Mother Butler. Dr. 
Swain looked across at Bareilly Hospital 
where now twenty-six thousand patients 
a year were treated. The men from Ben- 
gal and Burma and Malaysia, from Tibet 
and Rajputana and Gujarat and the 
Punjab, the Christian women, school- 
girls and college students were in the 
Jubilee procession, and the Jubilee hymn 
was “Jai, jai, jai, Masih ke jai’ — 
Victory, victory, victory to Jesus Christ! 
And the prayer and the praise were in 
many tongues but their hearts were 
one in Christ. 

Steadily forward went the routine 
work in schools and orphanages, zenanas, 
training schools, homes for homeless 
women, village work and the imperatively 
needed instruction of new converts. 
Central Provinces Conference, the eighth 
in India, was set apart. Bidar and Rai- 
chur, Basim and Kamptee came into our 
vocabulary and prayers: and the Refer- 
ence Committee petitioned the Indian 
bishops to appoint no missionaries to new 
places or new work — because we hadn’t 
the missionaries! 

Sorrow came also. In 1901 Miss Tho- 
burn, queen among missionaries, and in 
1909 Lilavati Singh, went from the con- 
quering to the triumphant host on high. 


Korea’s Day 
At the opening of the century Mrs. 
Scranton, in reviewing the history of 
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Korean missions, said: “Sixteen years 
ago there was darkness that could be 
felt, and there were no ‘lights’ in any 
dwelling. Now there are little companies 
of believers all over the land. There are 
four thousand members in our church 
alone, and fully half of them are women.” 
The way was fairly open. Then Mrs. 
Scranton dared not teach the doctrine in 
the schoolroom, but only to selected 
girls, in the seclusion of her own room. 
Now the villages everywhere begged for 
teachers. 

The hospitals in Seoul and Pyengyang 
cared for thirteen thousand five hundred 
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closed with one hundred and sixty-five 
girls enrolled in this first and greatest. of 
girls’ schools. 

But upon evangelism was laid the 
greatest emphasis. In 1905 thirty-one 
Bible classes of two weeks’ duration were 
held and the women walked over moun- 
tain trails and forded streams to hear the 
Word, which they hid in their hearts. 
One woman walked one hundred and 
seventy-three miles to attend the Pyeng- 
yang class. 

In 1905, four thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-five united with the church. 
In 1907 came what is now called ‘the 


When the Missionary Goes Out on the District 


patients in 1905. In 1904, Miss Edmunds 
opened in Seoul the training school for 
nurses among people who had no word 
for ‘‘nurse” in the language. Dr. Hall’s 
school for the blind in Pyengyang touched 
the sympathies of Koreans. Here, fire 
destroyed the hospital building. 

In Seoul the Bible Woman’s Training 
School, supported by our Society and 
that of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, was opened. 

Schools for girls were everywhere in 
demand. One room, eight by sixteen feei, 
had seventy girls packed into it. Ewha 
Haktang raised its standards and required 
of new girls an admission fee and the 
furnishing of their own clothing, bedding, 
rice bowl and chopsticks. The decade 


first great revival” in Korea. This, like 
the revival in India, was marked by 
heartbreaking conviction and _ confes- 
sion of sin. An increase of twenty-one 
thousand five hundred and six members 
and adherents was made that year. Our 
evangelists ranged far and wide. The 
Bible women in Seoul preached to twelve 
thousand women. Fifty-nine training 
classes were held that year, with an 
enrollment of one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty women. Thirteen classes were 
taught by Korean Bible women alone. 
Korea was literally trying to break into 
the Kingdom. Miss Paine and Miss 
Snavely, in 1909, had the oversight of 
one hundred and thirty-six churches, and 
by boat and afoot or pony-back traveled 
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1700 miles, yet could not reach all twice 
in the year. It was only a step for Mrs. 
Scranton and Miss Paine when they went 
from this Korean field to heaven in 1909, 
but those left behind were appalled at the 
dead ripe and wasting harvest field. 


Successful Preachers of the Gospel 

The decade began with twelve mis- 
sionaries and three wives of missionaries 
in charge of work, and while the church 
doubled and doubled again and again, 
there were at its close but eighteen 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
missionaries and fifteen wives of mis- 
sionaries of the Board of Foreign Missions. 


UNION IN JAPAN 


In Japan, outstanding events of Church 
and State affecting the mission were the 
organization of the Japanese Methodist 
Church by the union of our own with the 
Canadian Methodist and the ‘Church 
South,” and the Russo-Japanese war. 

Apprehensions as to the results of the 
church union upon our work were happily 
unfulfilled. There was harmony every- 
where and our work went forward. War 
greatly increased the burdens of mis- 
sionaries as it laid heavy sorrows and 
poverty on the people. The educational 
edict requiring Japanese owners and 
teachers in the schools came with crush- 
ing effect upon the day schools. To the 
missionaries the schools became, perforce, 
the centers for evangelistic work, while 
the schools were in charge of the Japanese 
teachers. Upon the boarding schools it 
came with varying severity. Nagoya, 
Hirosaki and Fukuoka were unmolested. 
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Hakodate was hard hit. Nagasaki lost 
forty pupils under the clause forbidding 
the religious instruction of pupils under 
fourteen. 

~ In 1901 John R. Mott made an evan- 
gelistic tour of Japan, and wherever the 
soil had been prepared and the seed sown 
by missionaries, there was a great turning 
to God. In Aoyama there were wonderful 
answers to prayer and these were years 
of blessing throughout the schools. While 
there was no neglect of intellectual devel- 
opment, the things of the spirit were 
fostered. Eighty per cent of the girls who 
entered were converted. The evangel- 
istic opportunity was limitless. Our 
missionaries and Bible women went to the 
limit of strength in touching the fringes 
of opportunity. From the whole country 
came the warning that the only fear of 
losing the fruitage of years was from lack 
of reinforcements. 


BEGINNINCS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Missionary annals abound in wonder- 
stories, none more wonderful than that of 
the Philippines, where our first adven- 
turers landed in 1900. At the end of the 
decade Harris Bible Training School 
had fifty students and Dr. Rader wrote: 
“There is no more important work being 
done in these islands than is being accom- 
plished in this school. Without it, it 
would be impossible to care for the thirty 
thousand members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as we are doing now.” 
Johnston Memorial Hospital, opened in 
1908, had proved itself, and our mission- 
aries had won the hearts of the people by 
their ministry during a cholera epidemic. 
In the north a second Deaconess Training 
School had been established at Lingayen, 
and evangelists at Dagupan and Malalos 
were itinerating with unsurpassed diffi- 
culties and success. 


THE CrossRoabs or ASIA 


The most alert missionary woman needs 
now and again to consult the map of the 
world and the map of the work and 
“check up” — particularly on that vast 
archipelago called Malaysia. In 1898 
Bishop Thoburn made urgent presenta- 
tion of Kuala Lumpur. The sultan of the 
Federated Malay States had set up a 
school for girls, but it would not “go,” so 


he offered a property, valued at $15,000, 
to the mission. Should we take it, or 
leave it to the Roman Catholics? There 
could be but one answer! Mary C. Nind 
sounded the call for volunteers and 
funds. Volunteers and money came, and 
Kuala Lumpur was put on our map and 
a fruitful mission established. A similar 
offer came from Taiping. Mrs. Mary 
Carr Curtis, whose husband was sta- 
tioned at Penang, was appointed and 
held the place for two years until mis- 
sionaries were sent by our Society. 

Meantime, the ‘Parent Board” was 
entering new and rich fields and calling 
insistently for the establishment of work 
for women. At Ipoh Mrs. Leuring opened 
a school and while health allowed kept 
it going. Dr. Leuring built a Deaconess 
Home. But no missionary was sent and 
presently the school was closed. Borneo, 
the island of vast extent and opportunity, 
was calling. Two deaconesses sent from 
Singapore constituted our pioneer ven- 
ture. Java, with its twenty million 
Mohammedan population, was entered 
by our Church which found such a wel- 
come to the gospel as was equalled 
nowhere else in the Moslem world. With 
grief the call to this field, too, was put 
aside because of lack of funds or mis- 
slonaries. 

Is Malaysia outside the providence 
of God? Here in these islands, ‘‘fair as a 
poet’s dream,”’ shall we not do our part 
in world redemption? Let it be remem- 


Our Property at Taip ng, Malaysia 
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bered that while at home the situation 
has not gripped the heart of the Church, 
two stations, Penang and Malacca, were 
opened because missionaries on the field 
volunteered to support missionaries if sent. 


Eurorean Nores 


In Bulgaria our lone boarding school 
held high its torch. Dr. A. B. Leonard said 
of it, ““The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has a boarding school at Lovetch 
which is not only a credit to the Society, 
but an honor to the whole Church.” So 
crowded was the school during this 
period that new pupils were admitted 
only under circumstances which made it 
seem impossible to refuse them. The 
standard of scholarship and of character 
was such that our girls were a power for 
good in all their after years. The Lovetch 
auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, joining with us in mission 
study, and in dues and Thank-Offerings, 
is an example and a challenge to lonely 
auxiliaries the world over. 

In Italy, Crandon Institute was sur- 
passing the bright dreams of its founders. 
Leading newspapers of Europe and Amer- 
ica made frequent mention of this school 
for the higher education of women 
in Rome, with its cosmopolitan clientele 
and its remarkable success in the face of 
determined opposition of the Jesuits. 
The property purchased in 1900 was 
sold in 1909 and a larger site bought and 
plans laid for doubling the capacity of 
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the school. The story of the development 
belongs to another decade. The Home 
School, on Via Garibaldi, presided over 
by Miss Italia Garibaldi, went on its way 
of blessed ministry and the creche was a 
blessing to babies and their mothers. 


Latin AMERICA 


South America was well living up to its 
title, “the neglected continent.” Five 
stations and seven missionaries (one of 
whom was on furlough) was the record at 
the end of the decade. But these were 
determined folk and progress was made 
in spite of limitation. In 1909, after 
eighteen years of waiting, the Rosario 
building was dedicated. It was an occa- 
sion when people acknowledged the bless- 
ing the school had been to the city. 
Hundreds of mothers were there who 
owed education and a new outlook on life 
to the faithfulness of Miss Swaney, whose 
life was ‘‘as ointment poured forth.” 
Crandon Fall in Montevideo was erected 
and this school sent out its pupils fitted to 
teach and with diplomas viséed by the 
government. Buenos Aires school was 
homeless. From Lima Miss Wood wrote: 
“The load is so heavy I cannot sleep 
nights. U have walked the streets praying 
for help, and have taught my classes 
praying for help — and I am sure God 
will send it.” 

This was an era of fine growth in 
Mexico. Prejudices were broken down. 
Pachuca school passed the five hundred 
mark; Mexico boarding school became 
Sara L. Keen College in honor of a stead- 
fast friend; Puebla normal school held 
the record of being the only private 
school in Mexico whose diplomas were 
accepted by the government. The intol- 
erable congestion of the school was 
relieved by a gift from Mrs. Gamble, 
which provided more room. An alumne 
association gave much practical help to 
this school. Even in the midst of political 
unrest, hearty endorsement was given our 
work. 


Tuer Pagan Lanp 
“And at the very end — Africa,’ 
the deserved plaint of her secretary. 
But this was a day of beginnings in 
Africa. Quessua, barely opened at the 
end of the last decade, was purchased by 
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the death of two — Miss Zentmire (Mrs. 
Brewster) and Miss Mekkelson. Miss 
Collins and Miss Drummer were ap- 
pointed, and there in the jungle made a 
garden, in heathenism planted the seed of: 
the Kingdom which is growing in young 
hearts and blossoming in clean young 
lives. In 1908 the Loanda mission was 
projected. 

With dreams of empire came the gift 
of Old Umtali to Methodism. Bishop 
Hartzell generously shared. with the 
Woman’s Society and deeded Hartzell 
Villa as the site of a mission for women. 
Here Mrs. Rasmussen went through the 
difficult pioneering days, and after months 
found her first pupil in an unlucky girl 
who had cut her upper teeth first, and so 
was ineligible for marriage. From the lips 
of the natives she took the Chikaranga 
language and made a vocabulary and a 
grammar. Hartzell Villa became a city 
of refuge, and in brief time we heard of 
black girls who witnessed for Jesus in 
faith and clean living. 

In 1903 Inhambane was occupied for a 
few months, but the climate proved trying, 
so the missionary was appointed to Old 
Umtali and Inhambane faded from our 
map and appropriations. At the end of 
the decade the Diamond Jubilee for 
Africa was being celebrated in gifts, and 
in the hopes of the Society, $10,000 was 
appropriated to open work in North 
Africa. 

Everywhere were tokens of victory. 
Everywhere the line was hard pressed. 


ADVANCE OF THE HomE GuARD 


Great quickening came to the Society 
as it rounded the corner of the centuries. 
The children and the young people came 
into line. In 1901 the Little Light 
Bearers and the Standard Bearers became 
a part of the national organization, each 
with a general secretary. In 1902 the 
King’s Heralds completed the provision 
for membership from the cradle up. 
Mission study in colleges was fostered. 
In 1905 Northwestern Branch appointed 
a college secretary, and later a national 
advisory committee was appointed and 
plans were making for the employment of 
a college secretary. The Central Office 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, was 
authorized and inaugurated in 1905. 


- 
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The United Study of Missions, an 
outgrowth of the Ecumenical Conference 
in 1900, has been participated in since 
January, 1902, and our Society had the 
honor of furnishing, in Miss Louise Man- 
ning Hodgkins, the author of the first 
text-book, ‘‘ Via Christi.” 

In 1908, by constitutional revision, 
Branch associate secretaries were 
admitted to General Executive and the 
Home Department was organized. The 


Reference Committee then became the 


Foreign Department. 

By action of the Reference Committee 
in 1907, plans for provision for retired 
missionaries were set in motion. In 1908 
the comprehensive plans of the Retire- 
ment Fund were adopted. 

The organization of the Swedish 
churches, and later of Sweden, added 
members, money and missionaries to the 
Society. In special financial campaigns 
the Twentieth Century Fund reached 
$226,260 in cash. The China Centennial 
Fund reached $160,000. The badge, 
colors, seal and souvenir spoon were 
adopted. 

It was a time of transition, as well. 
They who had so nobly carried the bur- 
dens of three decades were ripe for 
heaven. Mrs. Skidmore, Mrs. Keen, Mrs. 
Gracey, Mrs. Alderman and “ Mother 
Nind,” Mrs. Achard, Mrs. I. W. Joyce 
and Miss Baker were among those who 
entered the Church triumphant. From the 
missionary ranks nineteen were crowned. 

In the department of publications 
Mrs. O. W. Scott alone saw the decade 


in and out. Miss Walden’s resignation, 
after twenty-six years of service, brought 
Miss Annie G. Bailey to the publication 
office. Miss A..M. Achard succeeded her 
mother. Miss Elizabeth C. Northup was 
elected on the resignation of Miss Hodg- 
kins as editor of the FRrenp, and after 
the resignation of Mrs. Gracey the Study 
was edited in turn by Mrs. Budlong, Miss 
Northup and Mrs. G. W. Isham. 

In 1908 Mrs. Foss refused re-election 
as president. The choice of the Society 
and the call of God came to Mrs. William 
Fraser McDowell. With a courage they 
only know who rest in God, with self- 
effacement and the vision of a great task, 
she came to the head of the organization. 
In this decade came Mrs. C. W. Barnes, 
secretary, Mrs. A. W. Patten, the first 
vice-president of the Society, and Miss 
Florence Hooper, treasurer. 

In 1904 the Society for the first time 
passed the half-million mark in receipts. 
It rose from $360,338 in 1899 to $691,961 
in 1909, with a total for forty years of 
$10,601,646. The growth in membership 
in the decade was ninety-one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine, an advance 
of over fifty-eight per cent. 


MISSIONARIES 


Two hundred and fifty-eight new mis- 
sionaries were sent out in this great 
deeade, bringing the total appointed to 
five hundred and ninety-three. The 
losses from retirements and deaths 
brought the active number down to three 
hundred and twenty-six, in 1909. 


One of China’s Beauty Spots 
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To these who endured hardship as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, who carried the 
gospel in the midst of dangers and dis- 
tresses and made no complaint, save that 
they could do no more, our gratitude is 
given. 
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“(Cy missionaries of the Blood! Ambassadors of 
Gol! 

Our souls flame in us when we see where ye have 
fearless trod, © 

At break of day; your dauntless faith our slack- 
ened valor shames, 

And every eve our joyful prayers are jeweled 
with your names. 


Mary Dolliver Graham 


By Emily T. Sheets 


ETHODIST women in all parts 
M of this country to-day are feel- 

ing as a personal loss the going 

home of one of the greatest 
leaders our Society has had throughout 
its history of fifty years. One of the 
secrets of the ability of Mary Dolliver 
Graham to reach the hearts of the women 
of all parts of the country was that she 
knew intimately, by residence, several 
different sections of the States, and the 
activities of her life and of her family 
led into many diversified fields. 

To really know is usually to be able to 
see beneath the surface and to love. Mrs. 
Graham thus knew and loved the women 
whom she met in social, business, or mis- 
sionary circles, and they returned her 
great love in full measure. 

On July 21, 1859, Mary Dolliver Gra- 
ham was born in Kingwood, Va., in a 
Methodist parsonage. She spent her 
early girlhood at Morgantown, W. Va., 
graduating at the girls’ seminary there. 
Thus she came to know the Middle South 
and to love it, and thus she actually 
experienced the life of a Methodist minis- 
ter’s family and consequently was always 
like a sister to other preachers’ daughters 
and like a daughter to preachers’ wives. 
She knew their problems and she knew 
their rich joys. 

She received her college training at 
Beaver College, Beaver, Pa., where she 
became the friend of several women who 
as officers of our Society are mourning 
her loss to-day. 

But her great love and sympathy for 
others was founded upon the firm founda- 
tion of truth. Every one who met her 
must have felt that here was a woman in 


whom was no guile, whose spoken word 
revealed what was in her heart and who 
could be trusted under every condition of 
stress or crisis to stand absolutely and 
irrevocably for the right as it was revealed 
to her. Her sister tells us that this grew 
out of the fact that early in life Mrs. 
Graham took a definite stand for truth 
and right living. Even in her girlhood 
she fully realized that her life must be 
one of the highest integrity, one that 
could be depended upon by all her friends. 
This was the second secret of her infiu- 
ence upon such a great number of women. 

As soon as she finished her own school- 
ing, she did not selfishly start out for a 
career for herself but she began to live a 
life of self-sacrifice. She became a teacher 
in the Middle West, in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
where her brothers were beginning their 
careers, and labored that she might help 
the rest of her family to obtain an educa- 
tion equal to her own. Thus from young 
womanhood she lived the life of putting 


in our work for the salvation of the world. 

In 1882 she was called to a professor- 
ship in Wesleyan College in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where she taught until Dr. Edwin 
R. Graham carried her away from school 
tasks to the joyous duties of home- 
making. On November 14, 1888, they 
were married. 

As Miss Mary Dolliver had carried 
truth into her college life and into her 
teaching, so Mrs. Edwin R. Graham took 
it into the home and became a true home- 
maker. Her two stalwart sons bear wit- 
ness to this. Nothing was too much for 
her to do, with her mother heart; when 
illness or accident came to them, she was 
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true to her task and her love. She gave 
up outside interests and social pleasures 
gladly to be with them at critical times. 
For long months at a time she nursed 
them and brought them back to health. 
And when their country called, she gave 
them to its service, proudly wearing a 
pin with two stars. 

For years the Graham home was in the 
Middle West, Iowa and Illinois. For a 
time the family lived in Boston. The 
prominence of her brother, Senator Dol- 
liver, brought her into relations of 
peculiar closeness with questions of state 
and people of national importance, and 
helped her to have always a remarkable 
breadth of view, which early grew broad 
enough to include the whole world as 
well as the United States. 

Her absolute dependability, her fearless 
love of truth, her executive ability and 
her appreciation of the worth of each 
woman whom she met made her sought 
for as a leader in woman’s work. For 
many years she was active in the local 
auxiliary of Evanston First Church, and 
president when home duties did not 
demand that she confine herself to them. 

Leadership in such a large auxiliary 
was splendid preparation for Branch 
work. In 1910 the call would not be 
denied, since horne duties were lighter, 
and she accepted the presidency of 
Northwestern Branch. Sometimes it is 
supposed that all a president has to do is 
to preside at meetings; not so with Mrs. 
Graham, the president of Northwestern 
Branch. She led the Branch to great 
achievements. Her first call to the 
Branch was characteristic of her whole 
life, for it was a call to prayer. Upon 
prayer her missionary life was founded. 

In 1916 Dr. Graham was called by the 
General Conference to be the head of the 
Methodist Book Concern in New York. 
This necessitated a move to that city and 
Mrs. Graham’s resignation from the work 
of Northwestern Branch. Dr. Graham’s 
connection with the Book Concern, and 
his participation as a prominent layman 
of the church in many important move- 
ments, had led to wide acquaintance for 
Mrs. Graham in the east, also; therefore 
it was only going among other friends 
when they moved to New York. 

New York Branch awaited her coming 


with eagerness. As Mrs. J. M. Cornell, 
because of ill health, had just been obliged 
to give up the corresponding secretary- 
ship of the Branch, Mrs. Graham was 
asked to take this important work. She 
took it and served until the following 
year. Then, because of the need for 
some one to follow Mrs. A. W. Patten as 
vice-president of the General Society and 
chairman of the Home Department, the 
Branch generously released her. But she 
did not give up her work for the Branch. 
As first vice-president and a member of 
several committees she served constantly, 
in addition to performing the duties of a 
general officer. 

For only two years had she held this 
position in the General Society when the 
call came for other service. In the midst 
of this last Jubilee year, when her heart 
and her hands were full of plans for the 
consummation of the Jubilee, she was 
called away. 

The break came very suddenly and 
unexpectedly to her fellow-workers. She 
seemed very tired at the Executive Meet- 
ing in Cleveland, but as it was an unusu- 
ally hard and hurried meeting, owing to 
the epidemic of influenza, such weariness 
appeared only natural and no one realized 
that it foreboded a serious illness. At 
Cleveland she said to one of her former 
school friends, “I feel ninety years old, 
but seeing you does me good.”’ Such an 
expression was most unusual for her and 
shows how extremely worn she was, just 
when her duties were so exacting. 

Even after Executive, in early Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Graham kept engagements to 
speak until the doctor ordered her to bed, 
with a trained nurse on guard to enforce 
absolute quiet. She worked for our 
Society just as long as she had the 
strength. Never did she refuse a call to 
service if the fulfillment of the call was 
possible. Whether the aumliary that 
sought her aid was large or small, rich or 
poor, it made no difference to her. She 
was under the orders of her Master to go 
where she was called, and most faithfully 
she went. 

Mrs. Graham’s last public address in 
New York City was given in one of the 
smallest churches, but the same gracious, 
sweet spirit was manifested and the 
same vigor was put into the address 
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as would have been displayed at a great 
gathering in a great church. She was 
faithful in little things and so was abun- 
dantly faithful when the crises came. 
Her enormous correspondence came from 
all parts of the world, for she was dear 
to the missionaries as well as to the home 
workers. 

Mrs. Graham is not gone from us. 
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She is still here with us. We have been 
asking, “After the Jubilee, what?”’ Her 
answer comes to us to-day, strong and 
clear, the answer of a dauntless spirit: 
“On to greater victory.” 

When we ask how we may win this 
victory her answer comes again, as strong 
and clear as the challenge, but in the form 
of a command: “ Pray, believe, serve!” 


Life at the Harris, Memorial Bible School 


By M. Margarett Crabtree, Manila, P. I. 


HE big gong down in the front 
hall booms out at five-thirty in 
the morning. Some Filipina 
girls have just as much trouble 

getting their eyes open as American girls 
do, but breakfast is at six o’clock, so 
there is not much time for stretching and 
yawning. After the meal, the house 
must be cleaned from top to bottom and 
every one be in chapel when the gong 
again rings at seven-thirty. 

After the singing of one or two hymns, 
a teacher leads in the responsive read- 
ing of a passage of the Bible and tries to 
give the students a real message for the 
day. The daily talks help to fortify them 
for the time when they will go forth to 
teach their people, for they are to be ‘‘home 
missionaries.” Often the teacher asks 
one of the girls to offer the closing prayer. 
Hear dear Timotea, or “Tiny Tim” as 


Gathering Recruits for Sunday School 


we call her. She comes from the north- 
ern part of Luzon. She is a senior, which 
means that she has not been home for 
three years because of the distance and 
expense. In remarkably good English 
she lifts up her heart and voice: “‘O Lord, 
our God, you know our prayer habits are 
to first thank thee for all the blessings we 
are receiving from you. The thoughts 
and desires of our hearts are naked before 
thee.’ After thanking God for all her 
blessings, she begins to tell him about her 
province. ‘‘O God, you know the peo- 
ple are so ignorant. They have not 
even learned yet how-to talk with thee 
without the images and pictures and 
they are doing such terrible sins without 
knowing they are breaking thy holy 
laws.” Her voice begins to break and 
the tears to flow as she continues: ‘‘ You 
have been so kind unto us to send the 
missionaries and to give 
us these teachers who 
love us enough to come 
far from their homes 
and parents to help us 
to know thee, the only 
true God. Make them 
even more patient to us, 
for sometimes we are 
careless and naughty.”’ 

Those classrooms! 
What tales of hard work 
on the part of both 
teacher and pupils they 
could tell! What wrest- 
lings with the English 
language! One girl 
never could see why 
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p-e-n-k-n-i-f-e was not pronounced “ penk- 
nife.” Another always pronounced “‘trifle”’ 
with a short “i” as in “pin” and the 
teacher always had to smile from the 
sheer nonsense of it. 

Filipina girls, as a rule, love to draw 
maps, and each takes home with her a 
set of six large ones, to illustrate the 
Bible. Often the lettering is so perfect 
and the coloring with crayola pencils is 
so evenly done that people can hardly 
believe they were done by hand. One of 
the first things the freshmen have to 
learn is to make a map of Palestine from 
memory, with all the bodies of water, 
locating at least six cities correctly, in 
three minutes. The teacher times the 
class with her watch in hand. Many 
pupils become expert enough to do this 
in one minute and a half. 

In a short time the students are able 
to turn to any passage in the Bible as 
quickly as one can utter the reference. 

Much notebook work is done, for the 
girls have no libraries in their homes or 
towns and they must have help when 
they go away from the school. Both 
Old and New Testament notebooks are 
illustrated with Sunday school cards or 
pictures cut from the graded lesson 
papers. These books, which are running 
commentaries and Bible dictionaries com- 
bined, are very attractive and greatly 
prized by the students. 

The cooking class is interesting. Clad 
in neat caps and aprons, the girls learn 
both theoretical and practical house- 
keeping. The aim is to improve Filipino 
cooking, but they love to make American 
dishes. It is a proud day when a plate 
of real cookies is taken to the teachers 
to sample. This is an accomplishment, 
when one remembers they were baked on 
a Filipino stove. } 

The study of physiology and first aid, 
supplemented by observation and a little 
practice at our hospital, gives them 
another open door of service when they 
go out as Bible women. The making 
and filling of the “emergency bags’” is 
done as class work. These bags, with 
their rolls of bandages, cotton, vaseline, 
boric powder, etc., have been a blessing 
to scores of people. 

How they love to sing! For years the 
chorus has been a source of pride to the 
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teachers. There is always the school 
double quartette, and when they sing, 
“Almost Persuaded,’” it is enough to 
fully persuade any sinner. Sometimes 
they sing, 


“Tn the service of the King ; 
In the service of the King ; 
Every talent I will bring ; 
I have peace and joy and blessing 
In the service of the King.” 


The tears will well up in one’s eyes at 
the thought of the hard service for the 
King that is so soon to be theirs. 

Kvery girl aspires to play the organ in 
her home church. She knows her music- 
loving people will be attracted to the 
services by this when nothing else may 
move them. From four to six, all the 
fourteen instruments are going, all over 
the house; and with every pupil playing 
a different exercise or tune, it is easy to 
imagine the result. Most of them are 
able to play the hymns when they 
graduate. 

With so much study and work, wash- 
day is any and every day — just when 
they can get a little time. They always 
manage to get fun out of this as well as 
the rest of their work. Singing and jok- 
ing make the washing and ironing a 
pleasure, and soon the yard is full of 
clothes laid on the grass to bleach, while 
here and there girls stand patting the 
thin net camisas (waists) to get the thick 
rice starch out of the meshes and yet 
have them stiff and filmy. 

That the Filipina girls know how to 
play there can be no doubt after one has 
seen them play indoor baseball, volley 
ball or basket ball. They like ‘St. 
Peter,” too, which is very much like 
our “Pump, pump, pull away.” It is a 
pleasure to see them kick off their 
chinellas (toe slippers), and, as fleet as 
deer, run bases, or with great gusto 
bat, catch or pitch the ball. 

“Harris Memorial” students have other 
recreations as, for example, their self- 
governing society, which they call the 
“Esther Society.” Its constitution is 
merely the set of rules of the school, and 
the members are fined if they break these 
rules. Every Friday evening they have 
games, business meeting, or a program, 
with a debate or a dialogue in full cos- 
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tume, and “‘made up” by themselves — 
generally as they go along! 

Are these Oriental maidens patriotic? 
Oh, yes! Whether they sing “Star 
Spangled Banner” or ‘Over There,” or 
make bandages or buttonholes on pajama 
coats, they are truly patriotic. The 
students rolled hundreds of bandages 
and pledged themselves to make at least 
two hundred triangular bandages a month 
in their ‘‘spare minutes.” Just now they 
want to do their “bit,” so they work for 
the Red Cross, join the Red Cross — if 
they can get the dollar — proudly wear 
the Red Cross button, fairly devour the 


children” and often she has to wash and 
dress them before they are fit to come to 
the church. It is a common sight to see 
a couple of students come marching into 
church with twenty-five or thirty chil- 
dren. 

At last the three years of training and 
discipline are over. The class picnic, 
the graduating exercises in the big church 
with the large, enthusiastic audience, 
the new dresses, the recitations, music 
and flowers, the last tender little address 
of the principal to the class, then the 
diplomas, and they are no more students 
but Bible women. The alumne banquet, 


There is Lots of Fun on Wash Day 


Red Cross magazine and pray for the Red 
Cross! They would buy Liberty Bonds, 
too, if they could, but they cannot — so 
they march in the Liberty Bond parade. 
The Stars and Stripes mean more to 
them than ever, and here and there we 
notice a student wearing a tiny flag pin 
just like a regular American. 

The training would not be complete 
without the field work. Every Bible- 
woman-to-be must go out at least one 
afternoon a week, to teach a Junior 
League, and on Sunday most of them are 
teaching in Sunday schools in the city 
and near-by churches. They also go out 
to gather up the children, so by seven 
o’clock every one has gone to get “her 


with its songs, speeches and “stunts” 
and a house full of old graduates, married 
and unmarried, follows the next day — 
then the partings. With tears the stu- 
dents leave the “dear school” knowing 
only too well that the happiest and best 
days of their lives have come to an end. 

A little later and each has received her 
destino, some far away, some near. 
Letters begin to come back to the school 
telling of the work among women and 
children; of the many sick folks they 
have been able to help; of the revivals: 
of the five or six Junior Leagues organ- 
ized in near-by villages, and so on and 
on, generally the same story and yet not 

(Continued on page 210) 
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PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


ee 4 ae present moment is divinely sent, 
The present duty is thy Master’s will. 
O, thou who longest for some noble work, 
Do thou this hour thy given task fulfill; 
And thou shalt find, though small at first it 
seemed, 
It is the work of which thou oft hast 
dreamed.” 


Editorial 


The Gift of Religion 

A tribute to the Wesleyan Methodists by 
Rey. Lauchlan MacLean Watt, in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, is worth repeating here. 
Mr. Watt says: 

“They bore their distresses as soldiers, 
without a murmur, and they died without 
fear, for they had the gift of religion and 
the secret of a faith stronger than death. 


-I remember one day standing beside one 


of them who had been very dangerously 
stricken. His éyes were closed and he 
was whispering continually. I stooped 
and listened. He was saying, over and 
over again: 

““Q God, remember me and help me 
to get well, for the sake of those I love at 
home.’ 

“T was turning to slip quietly away 
when he opened his eyes and said: 

“Whoever you are, don’t go, sir. I 
was only speaking to God.’ ” 

“The gift of religion,’ which enables a 
man to refer to speaking to God, as a 
common thing, is the secret of the success 
of our work, at home and on the field. 
An old idea of Christianity was that it 
made a man fit to die. We of the later 
day know that religion fits a man to live 
for God and his fellow men. ‘The gift of 
service goes hand in hand with the gift of 
religion. 

The Methodist Church in Spain 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
decided to enter Spain. A _ five-year 
Centenary program, involving an expen- 
diture of $708,500 for Methodist work in 


four important centers. has been mapped 
out. At Seville and Allicante, where 
there used to be schools under the control 
of independent Protestant bodies, school 
properties will be developed, and the 
work of translation will be carried on at 
the latter place. 

In Madrid there will be a large student 
center where social life, lectures, musi- 
cales and other forms of entertainment 
may be enjoyed. Three community 
centers, especially for industrial workers, 
are also planned. These will include 
social progress features, moving picture 
shows, concerts, medical work, a day 
nursery and a district nurse. 

Barcelona, which is a great industrial 
city, is to have three well equipped com- 
munity centers. 

Although the conservatives are still in 
control in Spain, the war set in operation 
great liberalizing forces that insist on a 
wider religious freedom and a simpler and 
more genuine form of religious life than 
that known in the past. 


Once Manchu, Now Christian 


There is to be a Centenary church in 
Chengtu, West China. The first gift 
toward it came from the governor, who 
allotted to the Methodists about three 
thousand large bricks from the old Man- 
chu wall around the forbidden city. What 
would the aristocratic old Manchus think 
of having the bricks which once served to 
keep the common herd of Chinese away 
from their sacred quarters now used in a 
church which will spread among the 
Chinese the idea of individual rights and 
responsibility! 


A Plea From Rhodesia 

“A Message from the Rhodesia Woman’s 
Conference to the Women of America” 
brings this earnest plea: 


The work that we have had for some time, even 
with the new work now starting, is pitifully inade- 
quate among so many. Delegations are con- 
stantly coming, pleading for some one to teach 
them. 

The attitude of the white settlers and govern- 
ment officials has so entirely changed that they 
not only welcome our work, but are insisting that 
we quickly occupy the fields that the government 
has so long held open for us. The Catholics have 
been slowly wedging their way into this field, 
regardless of the fact that it was given to us for 
occupation. At the present time their work is 
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practically closed because of the war, so we should 
be quick to occupy. The Mohammedan menace, 
too, is rapidly spreading over this district. 

We hear much of the need in China and 
India, but not so often of the need in 
Africa, and perhaps that makes this 
appeal touch our hearts and our con- 
sciences with especial force. Shall it also 
touch our pocketbooks? The two mil- 
lion dollars which we are asked to give 
as our Jubilee offering this year will not 
begin to meet all the calls of imperative 
need. The free rendering to the Lord of 
at least a tenth of our incomes would 
turn into the treasury of our Society far 
more than that amount. ‘Will a man 
rob God” and also his fellowmen? 


Good News for Lal Bagh 
Miss Flora L. Robinson, en route to 
India, sends this message from Manila: 
Just before sailing I received word from Mrs. 
Congdon of Duluth that she would give a pro- 
fessorship endowment ($12,000) to Lal Bagh. 
This beautiful gift places Minneapolis Branch as 
the first to have an endowed professorship in the 
college — a step which we hope may be followed 
by other Branches. If each Branch could have 
an endowed professorship and an endowed 
scholarship ($2,000 for the latter) at Lal Bagh, 
it would release money to be spent on work else- 
where, and would put the college on a worthier 
financial basis than it can otherwise be. The 
Young People’s Thank Offering for this year will 
give the college a Mrs. Marguerite Cook Pro- 
fessorship, which will be held by a Standard 
Bearer missionary. This will mean much be- 
cause of Mrs. Cook’s affection for Lilavati Singh. 
The linking of fine Christian personalities to our 
college in Lucknow will make every gift worth 
far more than its actual money value and will be 
one way of realizing our prayer, ‘‘ May the beauty 
of the Lord our God rest’ upon us.”’ 
Woman’s Day at Columbus 
Plans are in the making for a glorious 
Woman’s Lay vune 24, at the Centenary 
Celebration at Columbus. Mrs. O. N. 
Townsend js chairzran of the committee 
of our Society, which is uniting with the 
Woman’s Home Miss‘onary Society and 
the similar societies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh South. Everything 
points to a noteworthy observance of the 
day, but at this writing plans are not 
sufficiently matured to be published. 


Personal Mention 


One of the many gifts received for the 
French orphans in our home in Grenoble 
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was accompanied by this touching note: 

“This money is from the bank of little 
Esther Mosso, aged four years, of our 
Sunday school in Shortsville, N. Y. She 
died in December with the ‘flu.’ While 
sick she talked constantly of the little 
girls in France who had no ‘ Daddies’ and 
wanted them to have the money that was 
in her bank.” 


Dr. Agnes Edmonds writes cheerfully 
of regaining health and says: “I am so 
thankful that, although I am laid aside 
from active work, I still have the privilege 
of intercession and can thereby help those 
who are carrying the burdens of the 
work.”’ 


Dr. Inazo Nitobe, president of the 
Woman’s Christian College of Japan, 
author and educator of international repu- 
tation, is now in this country. In his 
addresses at Columbia he wins such 
hearty applause as is not given often these 
days to those who bespeak for Japan a 
better understanding. 


Miss Twila Lytton, who has taught for 
some months in Tokyo in the Woman’s 
Christian College and in the Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, is now visiting our work in other 
parts of Japan. In June Miss Lytton 
expects to visit Korea, 

Miss Elizabeth Russell, one of the 
pioneers of woman’s education in the 
Orient, has recently returned from Japan. 
Miss Rebecca Watson, another veteran in 
the service, Miss Carrie Heaton and Miss 
Lois Curtice expect to leave on furlough 
during the coming summer. 

Mrs. F. D. Gamewell is spending six 
months in the province of Yunnan, as 
chaperon and adviser for a party of six 
young Chinese who are to open Christian 
work there. 

Miss Grace Stephensiis retiring from our 
work in Madras, India, after thirty-three 
years of service. She may be addressed 
at 12 Cubbon Road, Bangalore, Seuth 
India. 


Fired by an address given by Miss 
Elizabeth Goucher, the women of Ham- 
line University have pledged $200 toward 
the support of their sister college, Ginling, 
at Nanking, China. 

The five new buildings of the Fukuoka 
Jo Gakko are nearing completion. Miss 
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Elizabeth Lee writes that they expect to 
move in in June. 

Mrs. Bertha Kneeland Tallon has re- 
turned to this country from Rosario, 8. A. 
Her address will be 107 Norfolk Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mary Beiler has been transferred 
to Seoul, Korea, to take up the work 
of the Woman’s Bible Training School. 

Miss Mary E. Ekey, on furlough from 
India, is now at Scio, Ohio. 


A Piece of Lace 


YOUNG woman who had wealth 

and the position which wealth 
brings was brought to know the joy of 
giving through this original method, 
by Mrs. E. R. Graham. 

The young lady was motoring with a 
friend one day, when she chanced to see 
an exhibition of lace in a window of a 
town through which they passed. The 
lace had been made by the little child 
widows of India, of whom the girl had 
never heard. She did not know the 
pitiful story of the joylessness that sur- 
rounds the lives of the widowed girls of 
India, nor of the wonderful work which 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
is doing for them through occupational 
education and Christian teaching.. She 
fancied the lace and could easily gratify 
this fancy, so she bought it and appeared 
entirely satisfied with her purchase. 
When her friend told her of the sad life 
of the lace-makers it seemed to arouse 
a passing interest. 

It happened that Mrs. Graham was 
told of this incident and she immediately 
planned to strengthen this passing interest 
and make it of value to her work. So 
she asked one of her friends to take up 
the task of sending to this young lady, 
at intervals, everything she could find 
in print upon the subject of the child 
widows of India, and what has been 
accomplished by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to make their lives 
more tolerable. 

This was done for several months and 
then, when Mrs. Graham was visiting 
in the girl’s home town, she called upon 
her and found her full of knowledge and 
interest in missionary work in India. 
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The caller suggested that the lace or its 
equivalent in money be given to the 
fund that she was raising as a memorial 
to Lilavati Singh for the education of 
girls in India, and the girl gladly gave 
the lace. 

At the next public meeting which Mrs. 
Graham held she embodied in her address 
the story of how this girl, without mis- 
sionary training or interest in the cause 
had, by a little reading about just one 
part of the great field, been led to an 
enthusiastic desire to help the cause. 
Then she held up the lace and asked if 
any person present would like to buy it 
to help the fund for the memorial to 
Miss Singh. 

A lady bought it for twenty-five dollars 
and then returned the lace to Mrs. 
Graham, that she might sell it again. 
This humble start of the fund for the 
education of girls in India grew each 
time that Mrs. Graham presented the 
lace for sale, until the present amount 
is $700. 

One of Mrs. Graham’s friends has 
volunteered to continue the sale of the 
piece of lace until the fund reaches 
$9,000. Then it will be presented to 
the Jubilee Committee as a memorial 
to Mrs. Graham. 


Litte Korean Mary 
(TALs about your devoted mis:ion- 
aries! Never have I known any 
one with a greater passion for souls than 
little Korean Mary, one of our Bible 

women. Let me tell you her story. 

When only eighteen years old, but 
already a widow, she was turned out 
into the streets by her sister-in-law be- 
cause she refused to sacrifice to the 
tablet of her unfaithful husband. You 
can imagine how she loved that sister- 
in-law! 

Then she became a Christian and her 
hatred died. When her sister-in-law 
taunted her, she begged her to become 
a Christian, too. The woman scoffed 
at Mary’s new religion and called upon 
her favorite sorceresses to punish her. 
But not long ago, the sister-in-law 
became terribly sick with a peculiar 
growth in her throat. As it grew, the 
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intense pain prevented her eating. She 
called in the wisest sorcerers and paid 
them fabulous prices for their weird 
chants and witch-like advice, all of 
which she followed and all of which failed. 

Then Mary, whom she had abused, 
went to her, ministered to her and 
pleaded with her to call a Christian 
doctor, only to receive curses and revil- 
ings. With never a thought of the 
dreadful disease, never a care for herself 
and her wrongs, patiently she worked 
and prayed. But the sister died in her 
unbelief and Mary performed the last 
preparations for her burial, weeping 
because of her failure to lead a lost soul 
into victory over death. 

Some months later, Mary was 
appointed to Chun An to help the pastor 
Abn and his wife, Bessie, open up new 
work and establish a church. By visits 
and exhortations they worked up services 
attended by from fifty to sixty Koreans. 
But Bessie’s health began to fail and 
two of her babies died. The onlookers 
said, ““Oh, even this Christian religion 
will not save children from death!” 
Bessie’s sickness was found to be con- 
sumption. The new believers talked 
and wondered; the unconverted watched 
and waited and would not believe. Mary 
was frantic. She came to me and said: 

“Oh, Puin,- what shall we .do? If 
Bessie dies our Church will not become. 
They will not believe. They don’t 


understand. They want a religion that 
will give them long life. Bessie must 
not die.” 


But it was God’s will to take her. 
The new believers heard her talk of 
meeting Jesus and seeing the babies 
that had gone before. They saw her 
peacefully waiting for death and they 
marvelled at it; but when the last hours 
came, they went away. They believe 
that when the last breath is taken the 
germs of the disease come into the room, 
making that the most dangerous period. 

But Mary went in. Sending the 
weeping husband from the room lest he 
take consumption, she prayed in solitude 
while the spirit took its flight. Not a 
person could be found to help prepare the 
body for burial and fumigate the room. 
So she worked far into the night until 
all was done. And they said, “Surely 
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none but a Christian could do that.” 

Mary is on the fighting line, right in 
front. By fearless self-sacrifice she is 
winning the heathen to Christ. She 
cares passionately for souls and is risking 
everything to save them. Her adopted 
son-in-law, now a Christian teacher, begs 
her to stop her hard tramping over the - 
roads to her country churches and live 
in comfort in his home. She says, “No, 
I have given my life to Jesus. I must 
work for him.” 

I had a letter in to-day’s mail saying, 
“T cannot help any more toward Mary’s 
support. Sorry, but the war has taken 
all people’s spare money. I am afraid 
missions will have to suffer.” 

Would it not be a pity to stop such 
eager work as Mary gives? 


FAR Car Waters: 


Life at the Harris Memorial 
(Continued from page 206) 


the same, for although the needs are 
about the same, they are met accord- 
ing to the ability and resources of the 
Bible woman. How they beg for pic- 
tures and more pictures and yet more 
pictures, and picture rolls, bandages and 
medicines; and then it is Christmas and 
Kaster music and recitations they need. 

All through vacation the letters come. 
When school opens again, the letters take 
on a different tone. The girls are home- 
sick. They are thinking of the gather- 
ing of the students. They write: “I am 
thinking of you and our dear school. 
How my heart wants the chapel with 
the nice, sticky talks you always gave us 
which helped us in our Christian lives. 
I read and pray at the time when I know 
you are in chapel; and when the noon- 
time comes I remember the prayer time 
and wherever I am I, too, pray for you 
all in the school and for the dear friends 
across the sea who make our blessed 
school possible. Please help us here by 
your prayers.” 

And so the long procession of students 
of the Harris Memorial School moves on. 
They enter as mere girls. - Through study 
and discipline, they are able to go forth 
as trained women to bless and uplift 
their people. 


Leacue of Intercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 
progress of His Kingdom.” ‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 


Stir Us to Pray 


Stir me, oh, stir me, Lord —I care not how, 
But stir my heart in passion for the world; 
Stir me to give, to go, but most to pray. 
Stir till the blood-red banner be unfurled 
O’er lands that still in heathen darkness lie, 
O’er deserts where no Cross is lifted high. 


’ Stir me, oh, stir me, Lord, till all my heart 
Is filled with strong compassion for these souls, 
Till Thy compelling ‘‘must”’ drives me to pray, 
Till Thy constraining love reach to the poles 
Far north and south in burning deep desire, 
Till east and west are caught in love’s great fire. 


Stir me, oh, stir me, Lord, till prayer is pain, 
Till prayer is joy —till prayer turns into 
praise; 
Stir me till heart and will and mind, yea, all 
Is wholly Thine to use through all the days; 
Stir, till I learn to pray ‘‘exceedingly,”’ 
Stir, till I learn to wait expectantly. 


Stir me, oh, stir me, Lord; Thy heart was stirred 
By love’s intensest fire, till Thou didst give 
Thine only Son, Thy best-loved One, 
H’en to the dreadful Cross, that I might live; 
Stir me to give myself so back to Thee, 
That Thou canst give Thyself again through me. 
— Selected. 


Perseverance and Power 


They continued steadfastly. — Acts 2: 
2 


Day by day, continuing steadfastly. — 
Acts 2: 46. 

Steadfastness in the faith is an essential 
factin the story of those early days. The 
disciples were not of the intermittent 
kind, but by continued abiding they gave 
Jesus Christ a full chance to work his will 
in them. 

What were the results? 

There was a new type of unselfish fel- 
lowship. Witnessing for Jesus was with 
strange freedom and marked effective- 
ness. Prayer was a real power. Many 
were added to the church daily, and they 
really entered into the holy fellowship. 
They, too, cared for the welfare of the 
brethren; they witnessed with power; 
they prayed until the place was shaken. 

Our Lord can do such things only in 
and through those who “day by day, 
continue steadfastly.” 


Teach Us To Pray 


Nowhere in the Word are we told that 
Jesus taught his disciples how to preach. 
But he did teach them how to pray. We 
must learn of him. 

We hear much about the psychological 
effect of prayer —it puts us in the right 
attitude to receive. Yes, but that is not 
all. Paul believed that the prayer of 
faith releases divine forces which other- 
wise would not come into action. I do 
not know how or why. I am sure that 
our Lord is more concerned that the over- 
ripe harvest be gathered than we can 
possibly be. Yet he commands, “ Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

“Without me ye can do nothing,” is 
the word of Jesus. Yet it has pleased 
him to devise a plan for bringing the 
world back to himself, in which without us 
he can do nothing. How he has exalted us! 

“On prayer, the promises wait for ful- 

filment. 

On prayer, the kingdom waits for its 
coming, 

On prayer, the glory of God waits for 
its full revelation.” 


Let Us Pray 


For those who have in hand the plans 
for the Golden Jubilee General Executive 
at Boston. They need guidance, wis- 
dom, and power from above. 

For the candidates getting ready to go 
out this year. 

For young women who are free and 
qualified for missionary work, that they 
may hear and answer ‘‘ Yes”’ to the Holy 
Spirit. 

For the missionaries already on the 
field, that their strength and faith fail not. 

For a spiritual rebirth of the women of 
Methodism. 

That the Centenary Celebration at 
Columbus may bring enlargement of 
spiritual vision to the church. 

That the entire church may come 
under the sway of the Living Christ. 
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The Passing of the Gods 


This morning I looked out over my 
balcony and saw three women passing 
with rapid strides, bearing some decorated 
objects on their heads. When I asked 
one of the girls what it was that the 
women were carrying she gave a hesitant 
reply which I did not understand, and 


when I asked her to repeat it she only: 


moved farther away and looked rather 
ashamed. 

I called my little deaconess and she 
told me: ‘‘Those are the gods of the 
barrios — their images, which they carry 
to the big Catholic church to be blessed. 
The barrios (villages) are not able to pay 
for the priest to come to bless them, so 
the women take the images on their 
heads and bring them to him.” She 
smiled and added, ‘“‘When I was a little 
girl I used to follow the images, hoping 
to see something miraculous happen, 
and many people did the same.” 

“But,” I said, ‘there were no follow- 
ers;thewomen were alone and walked fast.” 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied, “they are 


ashamed. You see, the gods are passing 
away.” This explained the attitude of 


the other girl. 

Not long ago there was a San Roque 
procession through the streets, with men 
and women carrying candles. Some high 
school students were in the procession, 
but they carried their candles in such a 
way that their faces were hidden in the 
darkness. San Roque is the cholera 
saint, and the image is supposed to have 
great healing power. An epidemic of 
cholera had spread through the town, so 
the people brought out their images and 
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From Far 
Countries 


Here, There 


and 
Everywhere 


marched through the streets night after 
night, with candles and doleful songs. 

I recognized several of the students 
before they concealed their faces, and the 
next day I asked them about it. At first 
they feigned ignorance, but after a few 
more questions they said that they did 
not want to go in the procession but their 
parents compelled them to. 

Truly, as far as the young people of 
the Philippines are concerned, the wooden 
gods and the plaster cast saints are pass- 


Ing away. WILHELMINA ERBST. 


A Family Not Yet United 


A very interesting thing happened this 
winter. One Sunday a maid came to 
one of the Hakodate Sunday schools 
asking if it were permissible for any one 
to attend the afternoon services at our 
school. Of course she was told that it 
was, so that afternoon the wife of one 
of the head officers at the barracks came 
to the service. She had been in Miss 
Bodley’s cooking class last year, so 
naturally became her special charge.: 

The woman’s husband had become a 
Christian while visiting his dying mother 
in Tokyo and had decreed that his whole 
family should also become Christians, 
so she had come to find out more about 
our religion. 

Later in the week Miss Bodley and 
the Bible woman went to call and found 
the little wife in tears and the husband 
trying to comfort her. This is an 
unusual situation in Japan — not the 
tears, perhaps, but the comforting. It 
seems that when the husband returned 
from Tokyo he destroyed all the gods in 
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the house with the exception of two 
which were valuable old heirlooms. On 
this particular day he had come home 
unexpectedly and found his wife wor- 
shipping the idols, whereupon he had 
taken a large knife and cut them up. 

The poor wife, who had not yet 
accepted Christianity, was heartbroken. 
The visitors talked with her, trying to 
help her, and although she did not accept 
their teachings immediately she was a 
willing listener. 

Now there is a community prayer- 
meeting held every week in the homes of 
the few Christians and a number of new 
people are attending our afternoon serv- 
ice. The army officer has given up 
drinking and smoking and is doing his 
best to persuade others to do the same. 

Frances W. MacIntire. 


Answered Prayer in West China 


When our school closed for the summer 
I was informed that the landlord wanted 
the rooms we had rented from him for our 
school. They were not very desirable for 
a school, but still I did not know how to 
get another place. ; 

A few days ago word was sent to me 
that the wealthiest man in Kiangpeh had 
offered part of his beautiful home (which 
is being built just now) for a school. 
I could hardly believe it, but went there 
to see the place. The location is very 
goou, on one of the best streets, and he 
offered me for a very small rent one 
big schoolroom and four good-sized class- 
rooms. In the big room I can easily 
seat one hundred girls. He also told 
me that I can have all the furniture for 
the school that I need. 

Everything is new and clean and the 
rooms have nice big windows, so we 
shall have plenty of light and air. All 
the woodwork is painted in black and 
gold, and I daresay it will be one of the 
nicest day schools in West China. And 
it is a direct answer to prayer. 

Anna C. LINDBLAD. 


She Knows Her Own Mind 
I wish you women at home could know 
what it means to us missionaries to have 
four whole months of uninterrupted 
language study, as we did last summer. 
Our location was ideal, with the clouds 
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coming in at our windows to greet us, 
the green hills at our front door, the 
snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas 
looking at us ia friendly way from a 
distance and, most of all, a congenial 
crowd of folks to live with. 

Our school here at Budaun has just 
begun. I wish you could have seen one 
little girl whose mother brought her on 
Saturday and gave her for the school. 
On Sunday, when the girls were in line 
for church, there was so much loud talk- 
ing that I went out to learn the cause. 
There was the child’s father, who had 
come to take her away. But smiling at 
him and shaking her hand in a Hindu- 
stani fashion that indicates disapproval 
she said, “No, I will not go,” and calmly 
walked away to church, while the father 
disappeared. 

She had wanted to come to school and 
she was happy and had no intention of 
leaving us; and there are more like her 
than we can take care of. 


Rute Hoars. 


A Possible Bible Woman 


One of my Korean women has told me 
what it has meant for her to be a Chris- 
tian. Four years ago she gave her heart 
to Christ, and although she knew very 
little of what is in the Bible she took a 
decided stand for her Saviour and re- 
ceived terrible persecution. Her mother- 
in-law beat her until the blood flowed 
from her arms, pinched her until the 
blood came and, when the daughter still 
refused to heed her command to give up 
Christianity, pulled out handfuls of her 
hair by the roots. Her only reply was, 
“Though you kill me, I will believe in 
Christ.” At last the mother was won 
and the daughter’s face beams with the 
sunlight of heaven. 

She is nearly thirty years of age and 
was left a widow at twenty-two. She has 
no children, and so would be free to 
enter Christian work if only she were 
trained. She cannot support herself in 
the Bible Training School, but a few 
years there would make her a great soul- 
winner. It seems to be God’s plan for 
her to be a Bible woman. Please pray 
with me that in some way it may be 
made possible. 

BuancHeE R. Barr. 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. J. F. Fisupr, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner 
lage tri H. Licuuirer, 2041 East 79th Street, Cleveland, 
10. 


The Great, Glad Day 
Tune: ‘A Perfect Day” 

We have come to the year of our Jubilee, 
And behold, what the Lord hath wrought! 
Lo, the heights attained, and the summit gained, 
While our labor we count as naught. 
And we pause at the goal of the toiling years, 
To render our Lord His due, 
For the vision blest, and the glorious quest, 
That have led the long years through. 


Yes, this is the year of our Jubilee, 

And how swiftly the days have sped, 

In the onward urge, and the upward surge 

Of our souls by the Spirit led! 

Yea, count it the Dawn of the Great, Glad Day, 
When nations shall own His Word, 

And. a hymns of praise through unending 


day 
Shall aeeena unto Christ, the Lord. 


Bernice Haut Leaa. 
Dedicated to Lena Leonard Fisher. 


Will Your Bell Ring in Boston? 


IT am writing this line to you, Methodist 
women everywhere, about the final plan 
which we are depending upon you suc- 
cessfully to launch June 1, and by which 
we hope to raise a final Jubilee fund of 
at least $25,000. 

In this hour of poor, enduaicaetrisieen: 
famine-stricken India’s supreme need, 
we women of Methodism are going to 
send to her, our ‘‘first love” of the for- 
eign field, a heartening token of our 
unceasing interest in her welfare. And 
this is the plan: 

» Miss Bailey will have ready for dis- 
tribution, June 1, the Golden Jubilee 
Bells, which are to be a feature of the 
decoration for the Boston meeting next 
fall. Upon these will be an appropriate 
inscription and a blank to be filled in 
with the name of an individual. The 
bell itself will really be a container into 
which is to be put one dollar. This is 
to insure its having a place among the 
thousands of bells which will hang in 
the church where the meeting is held, 
and which will help ring in our Jubilee 


DCamp aion 


Golden Jubilee 


victory —a_ veritable 
Chime. 

Not every woman can go to Boston, 
much as she would love to, but her Golden 
Bell may be there to represent her, and 
her dollar will help save some one in 
India from disease and starvation, or 
meet some other detail of India’s need. 

The bells will be furnished the Branches 
at cost, and will be distributed from the 
depots of supplies. Every local organ- 
ization should order the largest possible 
quota. The signed bells and money 
will be collected by local auxiliary 
treasurers who will credit the money, 
sending it to the conference treasurer, 
marked The Boston Bell Fund, and 
sending the bells themselves to the 
Branch Jubilee Supervisor. 

Please notice carefully the instructions 
given elsewhere for the stringing and 
sending of the collected bells. They 
will be displayed at all Branch Meetings, 
where it is hoped further opportunity 
will be given on Jubilee Night for the 
buying of bells. All bells for Branch 
displays should be in the hands of the 
supervisors by September 15. 

The Branch haying in the Jubilee 
Chime the largest number of bells in 
proportion to membership will be pub- 
licly announced at Boston as the Belle 
of the Branches. To this Branch will 
be awarded a large facsimile of the small 
bells, to be carried back in triumph. 

It is even now a well assured fact, 
judging by the enthusiastic response 
of the Branch supervisors, that this 
proposed final gift of our Jubilee Cam- 
paign will be largely oversubscribed. 
With this in mind, let it be understood 
that after a Branch has reached its quota 
of the Bell Fund, any oversubscription 
may be applied to such other work as 
may be decided upon by Branch 
authorities. 

A well-organized, intensive drive at 
the highest speed of which we are capable 
should put into our Victory Chime a bell 
representing every Methodist woman, 
young, old and in between, from Maine 
to California. We will not exclude, 
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An Easter Service for Miss Singh 


On August 31, 1901, Isabella Thoburn 
was buried in Lucknow, India. Ten 
years ago Lilavati Singh was buried in 
Elgin. They have passed on but are not 
forgotten. Miss Thoburn’s memory is 
honored and her grave cared for in far- 
off India, and here in America Miss 
Singh is held in loving memory. Every 
Christmas, Christmas wreaths, and every 
Memorial Day, bouquets of spring flowers 
are placed on her grave. Often on her 
birthday, also on the anniversary of her 
burial, her grave is visited and flowers 
placed upon it. Every Easter since she 
left us, a group of Standard Bearers with 
their minister, Mr. and Mrs. Cook and a 
few other friends, have held an early 
morning service at her grave. A very 
touching fact is that her own home 
people, her mother and cousins, insist 
upon paying for the flowers which are 
placed on her grave each Easter morning. 
It is a source of comfort to them to 
express their love in this way. Nothing 
so touches our dear Standard Bearer 
girls as this Easter morning service. 
Some of us have not missed this service 
once, nor the Christmas and Memorial 
Day offering. : 


Showers for Our Orphans 

Why not have a July “housekeeping 
shower’? Try it and see what fun you 
ean have. Accept any article listed in 
leaflet. Write to your Branch depot of 
supplies for leaflet “Standard Bearer 
Relief Work for 1919.” Write to your 
general secretary and tell her all about it. 
The best account received will be printed 
in the FRIEND. 


Sewing Months 

There is very urgent call for all possible 
help that we can render to the war 
orphan children of war-wrecked coun- 
tries. Will not every Standard Bearer 
company plan to make at least one of 
the outfits called for during June, July 
and August? Remember that our own 
mission schools in France and Italy are 
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Secretary: Mrs. D. C. Cook, 105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Illinois 


pleading for school outfits for boys and 
for girls, sewing and hospital sets. You 
may readily receive free leaflet giving 
full direetions by sending to your Branch 
depot of supplies. I will see that all 
are supplied. You may also secure, free, 
Miss Bolton’s letter giving you informa- 
tion. Every outfit you send will be a 
blessing to some child. Their needs are 
greater than I can tell you. Remember 
the words of Jesus, how he said, “Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me.” 


Notes 


Branch superintendents can do much 
to increase interest in the young people’s 
work in their Branches by sending to 
the editor of their Branch Quarterly in 
the Fripnp items of interest and infor- 
mation. 

We wish again to call attention to the 
life membership which is offered to the 
young people of every Branch which 
gains an increase of ten per cent in 
subscriptions to our periodicals. You 
may include in the contest all periodicals 
published by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Annual reports have been gratefully 
received from all Branches, also many 
from the foreign field. The help and 
information gained have been greatly 
appreciated. 

The young people of every Branch are 
invited to prepare a poster or scrap book 
for the Executive Meeting to be held in 
Boston at the close of our great Jubilee 
Campaign. Your blue silk banners will 
all be on exhibition bearing, we hope, the 
year “1919.” At the close of the Execu- 
tive Meeting these banners will be 
sent to the Branch depots of supplies 
or given to your Branch superintendent, 
as directed. There will also appear at 
the great Jubilee Standard Bearer ban- 
quet the large pennant, showing the gain 
in subscriptions made by each Branch. 
Now is the time to plan for this work. 

(Continued on page 225) 
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NEW ENGLAND BRANCH 


Mrs. H. L. Wriston, Editor 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sur Was Nor — For Gop Took HrrR 


There was a catch in the breath, a pang in the 
heart, when we learned of the sudden passing to 
its crowning of the saintly soul of Mrs. Frank 
M. Hoyt. Could it be that she who seemed so 
strong, on whom we leaned so heavily, had laid 
down the burden; could it be that God, in his 
unerring wisdom, had taken her whom we could 
seemingly so ill afford to lose? 
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Mrs, Frank M. Hoyt 


For seven years Mrs. Hoyt had been treasurer 
of New England Branch, a position which 
requires ability, tact and consecration of time 
and strength. All these she gave freely to the 
work and most efficiently she executed every 
last duty of her office. 

But those who knew her best did not wonder 
at her success as a missionary worker, for she 
possessed to a superlative degree a self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the interests of others. In her 
own family, in the circle of her friends, in her 
relation to every one with whom she came in 
contact, her consideration of others was para- 
mount. It is not strange then that she had a real 
heart interest in her work and in every mis- 


sionary to whom she sent remittances. Not a 
check left her hand that was not followed by a 
sympathetic message from her big, generous heart. 

Queenly in bearing and in spirit, she was 
among the leaders of our Branch, a high type of 
Christian womanhood. Her remarkable poise 
her outward calm, were but indications of the 
deep indwelling peace of God. 

In the midst of sorrow there is this comfort — 
that death was for her a release from intense 
suffering. It was on Thursday, April 17, fol- 
lowing an operation on the previous Sunday, 
that her soul entered upon the joys eternal. 

The services on Easter Sunday afternoon at 
her home church in Melrose, Mass., were beau- 
tifully impressive, and very truly did the resur- 
rection light penetrate all the gloom. 

Hers is now the glory, ours still the toil — but 
because of her life our living shall be better. 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 

New England Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is already engrossed in 
making preparations for the Jubilee Meeting of 
the General Executive, which will take place 
next October beginning either the twenty-third 
or the twenty-ninth of the month, the date 
dependent on that of the meeting of the Board 
of Bishops, which is not yet determined. 

St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, is to share the 
honor of the entertainment with the historic 
Tremont Street Church, where the Society was 
organized March 23, 1869. The little room in 
which this potent event took place will be the 
goal of pilgrimages during the entire meeting, as 
here will be on exhibition the photographs, man- 
uscripts, letters, minutes of meetings, etc., which 
make up the record of the early history of the 
Society. The ladies of the church will act as 
hostesses, interpreting the historic souvenirs to 
all visitors. 

In this old church, sacred in the thought of 
every member of the Society, will be held the 
most inspiring service of the week, the conse- 
eration of the missionary candidates who soon 
go to foreign lands. No event of the week will 
be more significant in indicating the growth the 
Society has made during the half century of its 
existence than the large class of candidates who 
will be presented at this time, as compared with 
the class of two, Isabella Thoburn, the educator, 
and Clara Swain, the physician, who were sent 
to India during the first year of the Society. 

St. Mark’s Church, located in Brookline, a 
suburb of Boston, was chosen for the business 
sessions of the meeting, because of its many 
commodious rooms, which are essential to the 
committee work of the General Executive, and 
because of its modern equipment suited to pro- 
mote the comfort and happiness of the delegates 
and guests. Nearby churches are generously 
putting at our disposal their facilities for enter- 
tainment, to supplement those of St. Mark’s. 

The program is still in a tentative state, but 
promises to be one befitting this greatest event 
in the history of the Society. 
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Many distinguished missionaries, including 
the only living one of the eight founders of the 
Society, Mrs. E. W. Parker, will be with us, 
adding inspiration to the occasion by their 
presence and the story of their work; and some 
of the most prophetic speakers, not only of our 
Church, but of the Christian world, will con- 
tribute to the interest of this meeting. 

Though the members of the entertainment 
committee expect that this historic event, held 
in the most historic city of America, will attract 
the largest gathering the Society has ever enter- 
tained, yet the loyalty and courage of the New 
England Methodist women will not fail. They 
are looking forward with joy, not only to the 
service which they are called upon to render the 
Society, but to the spiritual uplift and conse- 
crated strength which this Jubilee will bring to 
the Society at large, and in double measure to 


our own New England. 
Mrs. L. H. Mururn, 
General Chairman. 


Tue MerssaGe oF THE RAINBOW CAMPAIGN TO 
New ENGLAND Brancu 


We may not see direct results from this cam- 
paign, but if we listen we shall learn its message. 
First: Seek missionary candidates. The increase 
in number of active missionaries of our Branch 
has been very slight these last ten years. The 
appeal of the Centenary for life service is making 
the young women think; we should help them to 
think definitely. Read the ‘‘Rainbow”’ set of 
leaflets and have them read in your auxiliary 
meeting. Then look through your church for 
missionaries and pass the leaflets on to earnest 
young women who, you think, have the qualifi- 
cations for missionary service. One young 
woman has responded to the Centenary appeal; 
she is a graduate nurse. Another has volunteered 
in response to the ‘‘ Rainbow” appeal; she wants 
to go to India as an evangelistic missionary. 

The other part of the message has a recent 
illustration. An earnest woman pledged a defi- 
nite proportion of her income to the Lord, in 
response to the stewardship appesl. She decided 
to support a missionary with this increased 
missionary income. One of the new mission- 
aries goes to her field strengthened with the 
prayer and support of this loyal woman. She 
will render the service of two. Present this 
opportunity to women who cannot go them- 
selves but are able to send others. 

In the next two years New England Branch 
hopes to send out ten new missionaries. Are 
there not ten women who will support these 
missionaries? 

This fall five missionaries will probably go out: 
Ruth Coe Manchester to India; Erastine Bright 
Gilmore to Mexico; Lotta Foss Johnson to 


Japan, and two others not yet accepted by the 
Branch. Next year Bernice A. Wheeler expects 
to go to China, Jane M. Dickinson to Malaysia, 
Esther V. Thurston to Japan, and several others 
will probably be ready at that time. 

Those who cannot go or send can pray for 
these, and for other young women who have not 
yet heard the call. New England should send 
not ten missionaries, during the next two years, 
but twice ten. Frorencp L. NicHoxs. 


FRoM THE SECRETARY OF THE Home Base 

Some very precious letters come to my desk. 
At Easter time two came which I share with you. 
One offers a life for service in the field. Another 
is from the mother of an only son who made the 
supreme sacrifice in our late war. She writes: 
“Tn turning to my dear son’s Bible for comfort 
and strength, I find that among other passages 
he had marked the verse, heavily underscored, 
‘Therefore said he unto them, the harvest truly 
is great but the laborers are few. Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest.’”? With this tender 
word was an offering of one hundred dollars in 
memory of the son’s twenty-first birthday, April 
19, which she says she gives to help carry the 
glad message of God’s truth into this suffering 
world through our new missionary. God did not 
permit this consecrated young man to go him- 
self, but he is sending. Such a spirit will make 
that new missionary strong in her work. and 
enable her to manifest the power of his resur- 
rection to those who have no such blessed knowl- 
edge of the risen Lord! 

We have come to the last six months of our 
Jubilee. We may have had in our hearts a 
purpose to do something special for it; the time 
is ripe. Some will be memorial gifts like this one, 
with the fragrance of blessed lives gone before, 
and others will be Thank-Offerings for the 
unbroken circle and the privilege of still serving. 
Who is the next to help send the new missionary? 
We should like to have her sent by love gifts this 
Jubilee year. And shall we not see that our aim 
for the auxiliary is met? None of us will see 
another Jubilee of this Society.. Let us make of 
it, and get out of it, all that we possibly can! 

CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


JUBILER ExHiprt CHARTS 

Each district is requested to send to the 
exhibit (care of Miss Farnham) a chart like the 
sample here given, size 24 by 30 inches. Hach 
church will have a silver star for old organizations, 
and a gold one for all Jubilee attainments. Give 
total number of subscribers for each periodical. 
One hundred per cent of members retained for 
the five years (excluding renewals and deaths) 
will entitle one to a star in the last column. 


Name or District 


Name of Church | Auxiliary | SB: | K. H. [c. L. B 


Jubilee Golden 
Roll of Honor 


Jubilee 


Subscriptions |,, 
F. J.F. §. |M.0.G.H-| Tegion 


| 
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Every new member in any society and every 
subscriber to any paper since October, 1914, may 
be credited to somebody’s M. O. G. H. New 
members begin with the button of the year in 
which they join, unless they choose to make up 
past work. Jubilee Legion membership, or two 
extra members each year, will fulfil all financial 
obligations for M. O. G. H. 

Read the Jubilee page in this number. New 
England must be the Belle. 

Mrs. A. G. BarBer. 


PLease TAKE SpecraL Novice 

In order to have a place in the Jubilee Year 
Book and the Book of Remembrance, all reports 
of Star and Trumpet Drives, Golden Harvest 
and Jubilee Legion Churches and all names of 
Jubilee Legion members (classified by age) must 
be returned this month! 

1. Have you made a successful effort to 
increase your King’s Herald or Little Light 
Bearer membership? Report for the honor roll 
of Drives. 

2. Starting with a King’s Herald band of 
twenty-five members, each of whom may be 
credited as M. O. G. H., has your church made 
an increase of fifty new members and sub- 
scribers? Report for the honor roll of Golden 
Harvest Churches. 

3. Have your contributions to Junior Jubilee 
Legion membership, by direct payment and by 
credit for Koopon and War Orphan money dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919, amounted to $48.50? Send 
twenty-five children’s names and report for the 
honor roll of Jubilee Legion Churches. 

4. Has one-half of your King’s Herald band 
become M. O. G. H. or Jubilee Legion members, 
during 1918 or 1919? Report for the honor roll 
of Jubilee Churches. 

Do not slacken in the last effort to bring your 
church up to these honor standards. 

Miss Dyer thanks those who sent flower seeds. 

Grace Smita PAacKARD. 


Be EN SRC SEE 
CINCINNATI BRANCH ® 


Mrs. J. Etninacton McGen, Editor 
f 307 North Fourth St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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PERFECTLY SPLENDID 

TheStandard Bearers of Grace Methodist Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio, realize $1700 for French War 
Orphans: 

America’s response to the appeal made Sat- 
urday evening at Grace Church by the little 
French orphans, as represented by the program, 
was $1700, which means that the Standard 
Bearers of that church will be able to provide 
for seventeen orphans at the Grenoble Methodist 
Orphanage, in France. This pays for their 
“keep” and schooling one year. The program 
followed a supper at which covers were laid for 
three hundred. One of the interesting features 
of the supper was the minuet march led by Miss 
Eva Prout, after the guests were seated. The 
“marchers” were the forty young girls com- 
prising the Standard Bearer Society, who were 
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wonderfully attractive in their colonial costumes. 
An interesting musical program was presented 
during the supper by the Grace Sunday School 
orchestra, whose musical contributions form so 
attractive a part of all functions of this kind. 

At the close of the supper the guests faced 
about that they might have an unobstructed 
view of the stage, where a delightfully unique 
program was presented. The first number was 
“An Old-Fashioned Girl’? sung and acted by 
the graceful and petite Eva Prout, who was 
recalled again and again. 

One corner of the stage represented Grenoble 
Orphanage and garden, with Miss Edna Erwine 
as one of the orphanage ‘‘mothers”’ and Mrs. 
Herbert Scott, the other. Miss Erwine regaled 
the little orphan children wth a story of our 
George Washington and the cherry tree. The 
orphanage was in distress because of its inability 
to take any more orphans until it had Amer- 
ica’s response, which came at the conclusion of 
the program. In the meantime children were 
being brought in for admittance by the soldiers 
who had picked them up in deserted French 
villages. The scene was most realistic as they 
came carrying or leading little girls, asking for 
a home for them at Grenoble. They were 
received by Mrs. Scott, superintendent of the 
orphanage, whose faith in America’s response 
was so great that she accepted them all. 

In addition to the children brought in by the 
soldiers, Miss Sybil Burton, as a Red Cross 
nurse, came with three, and Mrs. F. B. Rutledge, 
a French widow, came with an infant in arms, 
whom she sang to sleep with a lullaby. 

The children were quaint and interesting in 
their picturesque and tattered garments. After 
they had been received and were ensconced in 
the Grenoble gardens, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, 
who had charge of America’s response, stepped 
to the fore, appointing her secretaries, and began 
to auction off the children. Fach little child 
was put on a high stand and Mrs. Townsend 
asked who would assume its support for a year 
—each little girl representing a French orphan. 
Eight persons, by contributing $100 each, 
assumed the support of an orphan apiece for 
one year. The other nine orphans were pro- 
vided for by contributions ranging from $5 to 
$50 and through a collection taken at the close. 
When America’s response was heard little Mary 
Ann Littick acknowledged the gratitude of the 
French orphans by saluting the American flag 
and giving the pledge of allegiance. 

A pleasing diversion was created when little 
Graham Johnson, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Johnson, spoke right out in the meeting 
and said, ‘Ul take her,’’ when one little girl was 
placed on the stand. This caused great applause 
and gave a new zest to the bids. 

At the conclusion of the program Mrs. Town- 
send asked the heads of the committees, the 
Standard Bearers and the children who par- 
ticipated in the entertainment to come forward 
where the audience could see them while she 
told of their splendid work. When this was 
concluded Mrs. Scott, leader of the Standard 
Bearers, very appropriately called out, ‘“What’s 
the matter with Mrs. Townsend?” to which 
there could be but one answer, “‘She’s all right.”’ 
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PENNANT Day 1n CoLumpBus 


In addition to other beautiful decorations a 
unique program was at every plate of the one 
hundred laid for a six o’clock chicken dinner, 
January 25, by the auxiliary of Como Avenue 
Church (home of Dr. Emma Scott) in honor of 
the Standard Bearer birthday. A_ brighter, 
happier company of young people is seldom seen 
than surrounded those tables that night. Our 
beautiful emblem, the blue cross on the white 
field, was everywhere in evidence, while on the 
walls posters, pennants, maps and pictures 
added to the missionary atmosphere. Besides 
the special music provided by the program, all 
the girls joined in singing Mrs. Fisher’s version 
of “Over There” and “The Long, Long Trail.’ 
Pledge cards were distributed and in response 
to the call to the colors seventeen new members 
enrolled with the Standard Bearers, while an 
equal number of the older girls enlisted under 
the banner, “The Master’s Service First,’”’ to 
form a new young woman’s auxiliary. 

Glenwood Standard Bearers, under the faithful 
supervision of Mrs. Flizabeth Gould, celebrated 
on the twenty third by sending out dainty little 
pennants, hand-made invitations to a six o’clock 
supper at the church. A birthday cake with 
its eighteen blue and white candles was the 
chief beauty of the table decorations. Among 
the joyous, enthusiastic girls surrounding it 
were six charter members of the society, which 
was organized six yearsago. The first president, 
Miss Bessie Paxton, gave a brief history of the 
society. The after-dinner talk given by the con- 
ference superintendent, Mrs. Jackson, was 
rewarded by seven new members enrolling their 
names. A birthday offering was made to the 
Retirement Fund. 

The Standard Bearers of Trinity Church 
entertained on the evening of the twenty-eighth 
by giving a program of song and the play ‘‘The 
Voices of the Women,’ in the parlors of the 
church, followed by a delightful social hour 
with light refreshments served and a free will 
offering made to the War Emergency Fund. 
This meeting was under the supervision of the 
auxiliary president. 


INTERESTING ITEMS 


The Standard Bearers of Dixon, Tenn., are 
eight in number and all tithers. 

It is in a West Virginia town that the young 

people are so interested in French war orphans 
that .when they serenaded a young married 
couple and the groom came down with a treat 
of five dollars, the crowd unanimously voted to 
give the five dollars to the War Orphan Fund. 
- Fourth Street Church and Fowler Circle gave 
a Thank-Offering of $300, to name a room for 
Miss Thoburn in the Lucknow College. This 
auxiliary was organized by Miss Thoburn. 

Mrs. A. J. Clarke, Branch president, made a 
gift of $500 to Isabella Thoburn College. 

Moundsville and Bethesda Camp Grounds, 
West Virginia, are to have summer schools of 
foreign missions. : 

Professor Walker of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity made a gift of $500 for Korea in memory 
of his mother, Mrs. Charlotte Walker. 


Epworth Memorial Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society led the auxiliaries of Cleveland 
District, having given last year a total of 
$2264.95. This is almost $1200 more than 
the next largest offering from any auxiliary. 
In addition to a large budget for regular and 
special work, there are eleven adult Jubilee 
Legion enrollments and nine adult M. O. G. H. 
For our French war work the auxiliary gave a 
total of $856. Dr. Lichliter is pastor of this 
church. His wife, as one of the Jubilee Com- 
missioners, is well known. 

Mrs. M. A. Kemble organized a young 
woman’s missionary society at Cortland, Ohio, 
with thirty members, increased to thirty-eight 
paid up members in six months. They raised 
for all purposes $64, and made seven sets of 
garments for war orphans. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHILDREN’S WORKERS 


“‘T took a piece of plastic clay, 
And idly fashioned it one day; 
And as my fingers pressed it still, 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


“T came again when days were past. 
The bit of clay was hard at last; 
The form I gave it still it bore, 
But I could change that form no more. 


“‘T took a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And molded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


“T came again when years were gone. 
It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress wore, 
And I could change him nevermore.”’ 


When Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, the beloved 
national superintendent of children’s work, was 
introduced at the young people’s banquet, at 
Branch meeting, she arose and in her gracious 
manner repeated this beautiful poem which 
should inspire to larger activity among the 
children and young people. 


From Firitps AFAR 


Mutambara, Africa.— Miss Rexrode and 
Miss Tubbs walked from Old Umtal to their 
new appointment at Mutambara, fifty miles. 
Miss Rexrode was in such poor health from this 
walking that it was three months before she 
was able to leave the place. She needs a donkey 
at once. Who will supply the needed $100? 
They have had to purchase donkeys and we 
must help her pay for hers. Another great 
need is oxen and a small plow to help the girls 
raise their food. Twenty-five dollars will not 
possibly buy their food at the present price. 
They have good land, well irrigated, but the 
girls cannot do the work with only hoes. 

The school was ordered closed, because of the 
influenza which was taking the people by the 
thousand and was only eighteen miles from 
the school. Miss Rexrode told the girls they 
could remain, and she thought they would be 
better cared for than in theim homes, but if 
they remained they would have to dig the ditch, 
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get the stones and lay the foundation of their 
new home. Toa girl they voted to stay. These 
two missionaries have no furniture but two old 
bedsteads, two tables and a little cook stove, 
the gift of the ‘Parent Board.” > 

Nagasaki, Japan.— All our missionaries in 
Kwassui are well. They have been so happy 
over the visit of Professor and Mrs. Neil. We 
shall expect a further report of our school when 
Mrs. Neil returns. At present the school is 
facing the home-coming of Miss Russell in April, 
and the alumnz have sent a petition to the 
official correspondent asking that she be  per- 
mitted to remain longer. They are very eager 
to have her for the fortieth anniversary. 

Gonda, India, October 15.— The epidemic 
of influenza struck Gonda and in four days 
there were sixty-eight cases in the boarding 
school, — girls, teachers and matron. There 
were only two deaths, but in the city three 
hundred died daily. After it subsided in the 
school, Miss Hyneman went daily to the city 
trying to help there. In the hospital she found 
a mother and father dying, a three months’ old 
baby crying and only one son to care for all of 
them. She took the baby home, thus relieving 
the burden a little. We are thankful that our 
two missionaries escaped. 

As a Branch we have been greatly bereft 
this year. While assembled in General Exec- 
utive the news reached us of the home-going 
of Miss Edna Thomas, who had returned a few 
months before furlough time to help her mother 
care for the invalid father. Only two short 
weeks was she permitted to be with them, then 
was taken with the influenza, with pneumonia 
complications, and Sunday, December 8, she 
passed away. 

Miss Albertson, on her way to General Exec- 
utive, was stricken with the epidemic in Penn- 
sylvania at the home of her sister. A little 
later an operation was thought to be necessary 
and December 24 she heard the call of the Master 
and went to be forever with her Lord, whom 
she had so faithfully served. In one quarter 
two of our best and most faithful missionaries 
have gone from us. How shall we fill their 
places? God took them; he must have others 
ready. Will you not all unite in prayer that 
we may find the right ones? 

Miss Mary Hillman, on her way home, stopped 
at Kirksville, for osteopathic treatment, but 
the word has come that she, too, has undergone 
a Severe Operation. 


BALTIMORE BRANCH . 
Miss Laura G. Sytvester, Hditor bs 
1506 Madison Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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Our Birtupay Parry 


On March 20, a day of golden sunshine, 
Appold Church opened its hospitable doors and 
bade welcome to the second quarterly meeting of 
Baltimore Branch — the quarterly meeting and 
much more: a @olden Jubilee Birthday Party! 
Our Branch president, Mrs. Don S. Colt, pre- 
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sided. The pastor, Rev. D. L. Ennis, conducted 
the devotional exercises, and a greeting was ex- 
tended by Mrs. Charles H. Evans, president of 
Hast Baltimore District, to whose efforts much 
of the interest of the occasion was due. We 
listened with interest to reports from our foreign 
and home secretaries, from our Jubilee director 
and from the other departments of our work. | 

Under big umbrellas five maidens, clad in 
flowered calico, gave the historical steps by 
which our beloved Society has climbed to the 
heights of its present achievements, and by solo 
or united singing we rendered praise for each 
accomplishment. 

A delightful interruption came in the form of a 
beautiful basket of white and yellow flowers, a 
most charming and graceful tribute from the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. f 

The claims of ‘our periodicals were given in a 
delightful little portrayal arranged by Mrs. 
Ennis, Mother Society bringing her two daugh- 
ters, “Friend” and “Junior Friend,’ to the 
doctor for treatment. Greater activity, encour- 
agement from elders and more fresh air, with 
careful observation of temperature, was suggested. 

A wonderful birthday cake, bristling with 
candles, was brought to our admiring gaze. Mrs. 
Colt plunged the knife into its delicious depths 
and all joined in singing a clever toast. At 
luncheon a practical test was made of its tooth- 
some contents. 

In the afternoon Dr. C. S. Moore of Chicago 
gave an interesting address upon Christian 
Stewardship. Resolutions were read upon the 
death of Mrs. E. B. Stevens, our Corresponding 
Secretary Emeritus, to whose consecrated work 
during the youthful days of our Society much 
honor is due. The intrepid ‘“‘eight’’ needed not 
to foresee the results of their labors; they ven- 
tured, worked, planned and believed without 
seeing, in the abandon of a great faith which 
reaches out and grips the immutable promises of 


God. 
From tHe Home Base SECRETARY 


June is the last month for reaching our goal if 
we wish to do our share in making the Jubilee a 
success. Shall Baltimore Branch fail? No, 
never! But every effort must be made now. 
Each member must feel personally responsible 
for the result. Requirements: Money, $60,000; 
members, 15,000; subscribers, 2,000; mission- 
aries, 3. 

Why, with the great enthusiasm roused on 
Pennant Day and the universal observance of 
the birthday, March 23, are there no missionary 
candidates? The need is urgent. Speak to that 
young girl who shows dawning interest. A life 
of service is the only one worth while. 

It is hoped that Baltimore Branch will send 
at least one hundred girls to the delightful sum- 
mer camp at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, 
where a splendid program will be presented 
August 1-8. The place is easy of access, the air 
is fine, amusements will be provided and rates 
are very reasonable. 

Bishop E. H. Hughes will present the Bible 
course, and foreign text-books and methods will 
be taught. Plan to avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity for a rare summer vacation. 
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Send your application for reservation and full 
particulars to Mrs. Evans, 1701 North Broadway, 
Baltimore. This is the fourth year of the school 
and it is well worth while. 

Mrs. 8. A. Hr, 


JUBILEE 


In the Jubilee Campaign we ‘have stood on 
certain vantage points from which the goal and 
the purpose appeared supremely worth while. 
We reached such an one April 1, when a Jubilee 
banquet was held at the Emerson in Baltimore. 
The setting was faultless, the very atmosphere 
pregnant with conviction born of the thrilling, 
Inspirational address by our brilliant Jubilee 
commissioner, Mrs. Lena Leonard Fisher. The 
somber weight of responsibility was relieved by 
the splendor of privilege flashed before us. 

And now the Golden Jubilee bells await our 
touch to set them ringing. Baltimore Branch 
wants to be announced in Boston as the ‘Belle 
of the Branches.” Let us start at once to secure 
the honor. We cannot all go to Boston in 
October, but we can each buy a bell with one 
dollar and set the Golden Jubilee chime a-ringing. 

Our list for the Book of Remembrance grows. 
The beautiful Service Medal has been won by a 
number of our workers. ‘‘Keeping on, keeping 
on,” is now our slogan. It is necessary that we 
keep what we have in membership and add to the 
number continually. Our women who are 
blessed with money must make large gifts if we 
are to reach our allotment. 
say in October, “I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.”’ : 

: Mrs. E. H. Zeieuer. 


YounG PEOPLE’s Work 


From Miss Nickerson’s department comes the 
following letter from Mrs. W. A. Haggerty of 
Washington: : 

Have you heard of the Rainbow Division of 
the King’s Army? Have you such an organiza- 
tion in your district? 

The idea of a Rainbow Division came from a 
remark, made by Dr. Robert Speer and heard 
and heeded by a few women who possess wide 
vision and hearts open to all suggestions and 
opportunities. 

The plan was first fully outlined in Washing- 
ton and here the first company was formed. An 
interdenominational dinner was held in January, 
to which representative women of the various 
denominations were invited as well as many 
young women who were, or might become, inter- 
ested in missions. Mrs. Peabody and Mrs. 
Montgomery gave an outline of the plan and the 
wonderful rainbow posters were exhibited — the 
first from the press. The hearts of all those 
present were mightily stirred by the presentation 
and the Methodist girls asked that they might 
organize at once. The organization was effected 
in a few days with Mrs. William Fraser McDowell 
as commander-in-chief, and Mrs. W. A. Haggerty 
as captain. 

The first thing the girls desired was to pass the 
news on to other girls, so another supper was 
given in February at a local caterer’s and to this 
other Methodist girls to the number of one hun- 
dred and ten were bidden. 


Let us be able to , 
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This evening will long be remembered by those 
present. The call of the world’s needs and the 
challenge were presented by Mrs. Spamer and 
Mrs. McDowell, and six four-minute speeches 
were given by the young women. HWnlistment 
cards were at each place, and after singing, ‘‘Open 
my eyes that I may see,’’ a few minutes were 
given for thoughtful, prayerful consideration. 
The pledge was clear-cut and somewhat drastic, 
but ‘It was meant to be,” as one girl remarked. 

Of the young women present that evening, 
fifty-eight enlisted, thus pledging themselves to 
definite service in the King’s Overseas Army. 

Another supper was held at Wesley Church in 
March, and this was called ‘The Feast of Lights.” 
The rainbow colors were much in evidence and 
from the speaker’s table, which was in red, other 
tables radiated, each with a rainbow color. The 
ushers and the chorus were in white with rainbow 
sashes and wands, and by candlelight the whole 
effect was indescribably beautiful. 

Here again the work was presented and another 
opportunity given for those present to enlist, and 
ten more girls were added to the company. 

The presentation of the work in mission fields 
was a revelation to most of the young women, 
and one girl said: ‘Why did we not know of 
these things before? We are not hard-hearted 
but we had never been told. We are ready to do 
our share.” 

The plans now are to present at the future 
meetings some particular country, with its pecul- 
iar needs and the kind of workers that should 
go. In May “An Adventure in Service” is to 
be presented by the girls, and it is hoped that 
some speaker who knows India well will take up 
the needs there and show how the doors are 
opening and how the people are watching for 
help from the Christian nations of the world. 

The girls at the very beginning formed a 
prayer circle, a band of intercessors who have 
agreed to pray for definite work at definite times 
each day. 

In the great war just ended, hundreds of 
young women offered themselves for active 
service and were glad to help in any and every 
way possible. To enlist in the King’s Overseas 
Army should be an even greater honor. This 
work offers wonderful opportunities, and at the 
present critical stage in world affairs promises to 
have far-reaching results. The harvest is ready, 
the peoples across the seas are stretching out 
eager hands, but so far the workers have been 
pitifully few. 

Kina’s Hprarps 

A word to every superintendent of King’s 
Heralds. Are you doing your part that Balti- 
more Branch may reach its Jubilee goal? 

Are you having a Star and Trumpet Drive in 
your church, for children’s memberships? _ If so, 
let your Branch superintendent of children’s 
work know it. Every club of ten subscriptions 
to the Junior Friend is ten steps toward the 
Jubilee goal. Jubilee Legion memberships, the 
placing of our children’s names in the Book of 
Remembrance, will make your church a Jubilee 
Legion Church and bring large gifts to the 
Jubilee treasury. 

These things must we do, that we fail not. 

Mrs. W. W. Davis. 
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Lirrte Licht Bearers 

Over nineteen hundred years ago Jesus said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” <I®f we want recruits for our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society we cannot begin too 
early to enlist the sympathy and help of our 
children for those who are taught to worship 
horrid idols instead of the children’s Saviour. 

Many of our auxiliaries are doing finely, but in 
the last year of the Jubilee let not one auxiliary 
be childless. Shall we not have fifty life mem- 
bers? Surely there could be numberless Jubilee 
Legion members by the payment of one dollar 
and ninety-four cents. Monument Street has 
nearly reached its goal of one hundred members, 
so also has Sparrows Point. Our banner bands 
are those of East Baltimore District. Grace 
Church has several life members, and Straw- 
bridge one. Remember all reports for the Jubi- 


lee record must be sent in at the June Quarterly. 
Sapip J. LoGan. 


From THE Forricn Fre vp 

Mrs. W. H. Stephens, Poona, India, writes: 
“We are now in the midst of an awful famine. 
Our rains failed and we did not have any harvest, 
so now some of the Indian grains are not to be 
had. It is hard for me to get grass for the two 
bullocks, and the cattle are dying off fast. The 
wells are giving out, and our Poona Lake will 
not-be able to supply water for the canal. That 
cuts off the water for the field of sugar cane, and 
this means much to the farmers about Poona. 

“Last week a Hindu man came forward in 
prayer meeting and was baptized. He had been 
at the front and said he had watched the lives of 
the white men, and made up his mind that he 
would be a Christian when he returned to India. 
The high caste people tell me they would like to 
serve the God that Wilson serves.” 

Miss Cora Simpson, Magaw Hospital, Foo- 
chow, China, says: ‘Since my return we have 
had more patients in the hospital than since it 
has been opened, and I am anxious to receive a 
letter telling me that you are sending out a 
doctor and nurse to help us. We have had a 
terrible epidemic of influenza. Out in the dis- 
tricts, away from hospitals, doctors and nurses, 
the poor people are dying by hundreds. We have 
had over one thousand cases within a month. 
The Nurses’ Training School had to stop because 
all my nurses and students were called for. We 
must have assistance at once.” 

To help meet these hospital emergencies due 
to influenza, in many sections followed by famine, 
our Society has assigned certain hospitals to 
each Branch with the request that women trained 
in this form of service continue this work of 
mercy. Baltimore Branch is asked to send 
hospital supplies to Magaw Hospital, Foochow, 
China, care of M. E. Mission. Send by parcel 
post; rates to China, twelve cents per pound, 
with a limit of eleven pounds to each package. 

Mrs. E. L. Harvey. 


Jubilee Organizations 


(Continued from page 215) 


ton, Blades, Lebanon, Delaware, Mainsburg, Harrington, 
York (Ridge Avenue), Mercersburg. 
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Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Centremoreland, 
Idetown, Parsons, Scranton (Asbury), Nanticoke, Carbon- 
dale, Taylor, Hanover, Philadelphia (29th Street), Johnson- 


burg, DuBois, Hazel Hurst, Erie (Asbury), Sheffield, 
Patton, Fort London, Llyswen, Ralston. 
King’s Heralds:—Towanda, Knoxville, Johnsonburg, 


Philadelphia (Grace), (29th Street), Kanesholm, Zion, Erie 
(Cascade), Fort London, Woolrich. 

Little Light Bearers:—Kanesholm, Clintonville, Grove 
City. * 

NORTHWESTERN Branew. Auciliaries: —Clarkston, 'p- 
son, Highland Park (First), Normal City, Stanton, Gilles- 
pie, Nashville, Equality, Frankfort Heights, Washington 
(Second Street), Mt. Gilead, Shelbyville (Main Street), St. 
Paul, McClavisville, DeSelm (Campbell Chapel), Shab- 
bons, Clefton, Berkfield, Sanford, Smith Park. 

Standard Bearers:—Plymouth, Detroit (E. Grand Boule- 
vard), Farmington, Jasonville, Plainville, Washington, 
Taylorsville, Utica, Brownsburg, Crown Point, New Butler, 
West Allis, Forest. 

King’s Heralds:—Jasonville, Farmersburg, 
Madison, Georgetown, Broad Ripple, Merritt. 

Little Light Bearers:—Jamestown. 

Topeka Brancu. Auziliaries:—Waverly, Fay, Lamont, 
Manchester, Gibbons, Enid (Grand Avenue), [Xrenlin, St 
John. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Kiowa, Tulsa 
(First), Denver (Grant Avenue), (Christ), Bucklin, Okla- 
homa (First), Dodge City, Cherokee, Topeka (Oakland). 

King’s Heralds:—Prettie Prarie, Hartdner, Newmans 
Grove, Tulsa (First). 

Little Light Bearers:—Haviland, Kiowa, Prettie Prarie, 
Greensburg, Caldwell, Perry. 


Versailles, 


JUBILEE M®MBERS 


New ENGLAND BRANCH. Auciliaries:—Stafford Springs, 
10; Malden (Linden), 10; Rochester, 25; South Norwalk, 
50; Hazardville, 20; Portland, 5; Watertown, 5; Waterbury, 
5; Lowell (Worthen Street) 5, (St. Pauls), 10; Cambridge, 
5; Lisbon, 20. 

Standard Bearers:—Lisbon, 5. 

King’s Heralds:—Lisbon, 5; Lynn (St. Lukes), 25, (Lake- 
side), 5; Mittineague, 10; South Berwick, 5; Woodfords, 5; 
Biddeford, 10; Greenfield, 5; Northampton, 5; Old Town, 
25; Exeter, 5; Bridgton, 5; Waltham (First), 15. 

Little Light Bearers:—Lisbon, 15; Holyoke (Highlands), 
5; Weston, 10; Somerville (First), 30, (Flint Street), 5; 
Lawrence (Central), 5; Bridgton, 5; Portland (People’s), 5- 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. Ausztliaries:—Lykens, 10; Wil- 
mington (Grace), 50, (Harrison Street), 5, (St. Pauls), 10, 
(Scott), 5, (Union), 20, (Mt. Salem), 5; Hanover, 40; 
Greensburg, 100; Bethlehem (Wesley), 5; Easton (First), 5; 
Stroudsburg, 5; Philadelphia (Rehoboth), 30, (Frankford 
Central), 10, (Kensington), 10, (Oak Land Park), 10, 
(Siloam), 20, (Simpson Memorial), 15, (Tacony), 5, (20th 
Street), 5, (Summerfield), 10; Pottsville (Searles), 5; Nor- 
ristown (First), 5, (Haws Avenue), 15; Reading (Holy 
Cross), 10; Kingston, 20; Altoona (First), 35, (Eighth 
Avenue), 10; Towanda, 10; Newberry, 20. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Wilmington 
(Grace, Y. W.), 20, (Grace, S. B.), 15, (Mt. Salem), 45, 
(Scott), 5, (Wesley), 5, (Harrison Street), 5; Philadelphia 
(Summerfield), 5. 

King’s Heralds:—Wilmington (Grace), 10, (Mt. Pleas- 
ant), 5; Stroudsburg, 10. 

Little Light Bearers:—Altoona (Eighth Avenue), 10; 
Philadelphia (Summerfield), 5. 

NorTHWESTERN BrancH, Ausiliaries:—Bayard Park, 
5; Frontier, 5; Jackson (First), 5 (Greenwood), 5, (North 
Street), 5; Marshall, 5; Grand Rapids (St. Paul), 15; Hol- 
land, 15; Charlevoix, 20; Three Rivers, 20; Sturgis, 10; 
Traverse City (Central), 10; Battle Creek (Maple), 10. 

King’s Heralds:—Evansville (Bayard Park), 10, (Cen- 
tral), 15, (Trinity), 15; Ft. Branch, 15; Albion, 5; Jack- 
son (Greenwood), 5. 

Little Light Bearers: 
(Central), 5. 

Topeka Brancu. Aucziliaries:—Enid, 10; Parsons, 5; 
Ottawa, 5; Oklahoma City (First), 10; Colorado Springs 
(First), 10; Wichita (First), 20. 


Evansville (Bayard Park), 5, 


It is not talent, nor power, nor gifts, that 
do the work of God, but it is that which 
lies within the power of the humblest; it is 
the simple, earrest life hid with Christ in God. 


—F, W. Robertson. 


A Word Wi 


Tue Girus IN Frnierno Costump, at the top of 
the first page of “Far Countries,” are those who 
observe the Morning Watch, in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society dormitory at Tugue- 
garao. Miss Erbst says of them: “All but the 
little girl who is seated are teachers in the primary 
school. These young ladies never possessed a 
Bible of their own, and they were very ignorant 
about the life of Jesus. A systematic study of 
the life of Christ has awakened their hearts, and 
they are devout worshippers.” 

* * * 


Many Kinp Deeps Suze Dm —our Mrs. Gra- 
ham of blessed memory. Many an act of thought- 
fulness and appreciation has left a memory that 
is hidden away and cherished in the hearts of 
hosts of our readers. There is a desire on the 
part of our officers to secure material for a more 
lengthy account of Mrs. Graham’s life which shall 
include these characteristic acts of hers. Will not 
those of you who know of them write them out 
and send to Miss Amy G. Lewis, Room 710, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and so help in 
spreading the influence of a beautiful life? Do not 
put it off and so run the risk of forgetting. Do it 
now. 

* * * 

How To Make New Societies SuUccEED is 
told by one successful organizer of young people’s 
work, who says, ‘“‘I have visited the churches 
and enlisted the young people, and then, no 
matter how busy I have been, I have taken the 
time to visit them after they were organized 
and keep up their interest and urge them to 
gather in new members.” 

Isn’t the reason why some societies have met 
with an early death explained just there? En- 
thusiasm runs high when a thing is new, but 
is apt to lag when the newness wears off, unless 
some one sees to it that something fresh and 
interesting in the work is presented. There- 
fore, nurture as well as plant, if you expect a 
hardy growth. 
* * * 

Do You Know Katuryn anp Bitty? Then 
you will be glad to hear more from them. Ii not, 
look up the charming stories about them which 
will be found among the children’s Jubilee litera- 
ture. After that you, too, will be interested to 
know that those clever youngsters are telling the 
Jubilee story in the Junior Friend, month by 
month, and telling it in a fashion which will inter- 
est their elders as well as the King’s Heralds. Do 
not neglect to read it. This Jubilee story 1s not 
the only interesting thing in the Junior Friend, 
either. The April number has a story about two 
girls in the Philippines, one about some Sunday 
schools in India, another about camping out — 
but why try to tell them all? If there is any child 
among your friends who does not take the Junior 
Friend, subscribe at once, and so kill two birds 
with one stone — give the child a great source of 
interesting information and help to win the J ubilee 
Goal in subscriptions. 


. 


Summer Scuoon Notices ABounp, just now. 
The Mount Hermon Federate School of Missions 
will meet in the Santa Cruz Mts., California, 
July 5-12. The daily lesson on “A Crusade of 
Compassion” will be given by Mrs. Florabel 
Rosenberger, who will speak from experience 
gained as a missionary on the foreign field. There 
will be a daily class on the home missions text- 
book, Bible classes, stereopticon lectures and 
other attractions, whose details are not yet ready 
for publication. A large registration is expected. 

The Mountain Lake Park School will be held 
August 1-8 with Miss Susan C. Lodge as chairman. 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes will conduct the Bible 
study, Mrs. William H. Farmer and Miss Gert- 
rude Schultz the classes in home and foreign text- 
books, and Miss Carrie Barge the class in methods. 
There will also be illustrated lectures and addresses 
by prominent speakers and missionaries. For 
registration blanks, apply to Mrs. Charles Evans, 
1701 North Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

At East Northfield, Mass., the session will be 
held July 9-17. Mrs. W. H. Farmer will lecture 
on “‘A Crusade of Compassion,” and classes will 
be conducted in methods for auxiliaries, girls 
and children. Many missionary doctors and 
nurses are expected to be present. Registration 
fee, two dollars, to be paid on arrival. Mrs. W. 
A. Hardenbergh, Liberty, N. Y., will have charge 
of Camp Wesleyan. 


* * * 


Hewvprut LEAFLETS FOR THE JULY PROGRAM 
ARE: “ First Days in the Philippines,” “‘ Yester- 
day and To-day in Malaysia,’’ ‘ Alexander 
Mackay of Uganda,” “ How My Becky Got Her 
Subscribers,” “‘ Old-Time Oriental Schools,” and 
“The Master’s Service First.’’ Order from 
your Branch depot of supplies, sending two 
cents each for separate leaflets or ten cents for 
the budget of six. 


Magazines for Mission Stations 


At a recent party of furloughed missionaries 
the question was asked: “‘What magazine would 
you like to have in your station?” Discussion 
showed a general desire to have the magazines 
directed to a station rather than to an individual 
missionary. An oft-stated fact was again 
brought out—that sometimes two or three copies 
of one magazine go to a single station, when a 
little consultation would have resulted in giving 
those missionaries an opportunity to read two 
or three magazines. A little thought and 
trouble will give a great deal of pleasure and 
profit. 

Requests for the Literary Digest and the 
Atlantic Monthly were universal. In addition, 
Tokyo, Japan, would like to have the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Secondary School 
Review, New Republic, Outlook, Current Literature 
and Vogue. Nagasaki asks for the School 
Review, English Journal, International Review 
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of Missions, New Republic, American and Pic- 
torial Review. ; : ; 

The School Review is also desired in Peking, as 
is World Outlook. Foochow would like the 
Review of Reviews, Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate and Pictorial Review. Chinkiang strikes a 
new note in suggesting Puck or Judge (a doctor 
asks for this!), Physical Culture, International 
Review of Missions, American and Pictorial Review. 

Going on to India, Pauri asks for Good House- 
keeping, and Godhra for North American Review, 
Life and Pictorial Review. Missionaries of other 
stations are invited to send in their requests. 

There were requests for some other magazines, 
which the Magazine Fund has been able to send. 
Will not those who will help to check off all this 
list please consult the editor of the FRripnp, to 
avoid duplication? Price lists of “missionary 
rates’? will be sent on application, but many of 
our readers could send their own magazines after 
they have read them, at an expense of only the 
foreign postage. Think over what you can do 
and write to the editor. 

The list of subscriptions and pledges for the 
last two months is not so long as it should be. 
It would be gratifying if the next one might 
show a decided increase. Sharon, Pa., heads 
the list with six. Wilkinsburg (South Avenue), 
and New Brighton, Pa., Pacific Grove, Cal., and 
Waltham (First), Mass., give three each. Two 
each go from Brooklyn (Hanson Place), N. Y., 
Auburn, Ind., Quinton, N. J., and Oak Hill, 
Ohio. One each from Brooklyn, N. Y., Bluffton, 
Ind., Scottdale, Pa., Whiting, Kansas, Upland, 
Cal., Amboy and Kalamazoo, Mich., Sharon 
and Madison, Wis., South Portland, Maine, 
Hitchcock, S. D., Hartford, Ct., and Conrad and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Annuities 

What is an annuity? 

An annuity is a fixed sum of money payable 
each year. 

How does one secure an annuity? 

By the payment to some responsible corpora- 
tion or individual of a lump sum in exchange for 
which the corporation or individual agrees to 
pay to the donor during his or her natural life a 
certain fixed annual income. 

What determines the rate of annuity? 

The age of the donor at the time the lump sum 
is paid over. 

What rates are given by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

RATES 


Adopted December, 1918, for persons of ages as follows at 
time of making gift 


Age Rate Age Rate Age Rate Age Rate 
40. g55 4% SOR eDyo GOleaite 6% COR a6 
Al aeineok Wo onl GL ee 6.1 TS a te 
4D ie 42 OQ OR G2 be merOes W036 creche 
43.....4.3 5S). nar 63a... 50-0 (Sia ee 
44.....4.4 54.....5.4 Gay 6.4 74....7.4 
Ag ase SOG ne: OKO G5oc.< Od Ue cates 
AGieaer i: 4.6 DOmmeee OL GGtarperel: 6.6 COnretnCe 
47.....4.7 ls ee att Gin tree 6.7 a Ocean cata! 
Ps oe 4.8 DS aan 5.8 Gite cog olbhtes (hey on alss: 
49 4.9 DOM Sereno. 69 6.9 19 79 


Does rate increase as annuitant grows older? 
No, the rate for the rest of annuitant’s life is 
determined by age at time of making gift. 
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How do these rates differ from those given by 
other organizations? 

They are the same as those given by all the 
benevolent boards of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

They are lower than those given by insurance 
and similar companies. 

Why are they lower than those’given by insurance 
companies? 

Because they contain an element of gift. The 
donor is willing to receive a smaller annuity, in 
order that at the time of his or her death a larger 
sum may remain in the hands of the Society for 
the development of its missionary work. 

What are the advantages of purchasing an annu- 
ity bond over making a bequest to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society? 

(1) The annuitant is relieved of all worry over 
the principal of his or her estate. If the invest- 
ment fails the Society, not the annuitant, stands 
the loss. 

(2) The annuitant receives income at a 
definite ratte, sent regularly without fail. 

(83) Contests or misunderstandings over wills 
are avoided. The gift is complete before the 
death of the annuitant. 

(4) Inheritance taxes, court charges and 
lawyers’ fees are eliminated. 

How often is income received? 

Semi-annually, by check drawn to order of 
the annuitant. 

For how long a time is the annuity paid? 

It is paid from the date of making the gift 
until the death of the annuitant. 

Can annuities cover more than one life? 

Yes, two or more lives can be covered. Thus, 
for example, a husband mavy receive income 
during his lifetime and his wife may continue 
to receive it after his death. 

Is rate same as for one life? 

No, it is lover, because the period covered 
by two lives will probably be longer than that 
covered by only one. For rates on two lives 
apply to your Branch treasurer or to Miss 
Florence Hooper, general treasurer, 30 Mary- 
land Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 

How does one secure an annuity bond of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

By sending to your Branch treasurer, or to 
Miss Florence Hooper, general treasurer, 30 
Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md., check, 
cash, or Liberty Bonds, with statement of your 
age. If remittance is sent to your Branch 
treasurer you will receive in return a formal 
agreement — an annuity bond — an obligation 
of the Branch concerned; if it goes to the general 
treasurer, you will receive a similar bond, an 
obligation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society as a whole. Liberty Bonds are accepted 
at pe Other securities should be turned into 
cash. 

What security is there behind the bond? 

The credit of one of the largest missionary 
organizations in the world; more than $3,000,000 
worth of real estate; the goodwill of Methodism. 

What will be done with the money during the 
annuttant’s life? 

It will be invested in the highest grade of 
securities, by a committee composed of trained 
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investors and responsible officers of the Society. 

What will become of the money after the annu- 
itant’s death? 

It will be at once released for use in the work 
of the Society abroad. It will help support 
missionaries, build day schools, run hospitals, 
send out evangelists. It will help establish 
the Kingdom of Christ in all the world. 


Study for July 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Srupy Toric: The Jubilee Story: Fourth 
Decade. 

DervotionaL Topic: Obedience and Power. 

“With a fidelity that hnows no wearying, with 
a faith that never wavers, and with a reliance upon 
the great Master for every needed guidance and 
support, they will address themselves to the task 
which lves before them, and they will succeed.” 

Poster Suggestions— In the recent Victory 
Loan Campaign,. poster contests among the 
school children in some cities brought out sur- 
prisingly clever productions and greatly stimu- 
lated interest in the campaign. We suggest a 
similar poster-making contest among our Stand- 
ard Bearers and King’s Heralds for this month. 
May not the auxiliaries offer a prize, a life mem- 
bership or an enrollment in the Jubilee Legion, 
for the best poster suggesting the story of the 
decade? The Jubilee Story in this issue of the 
FRieNnpD and the July Study should be furnished 
them. For those sad auxiliaries which are still 
childless we suggest a contest in which the pen- 
nants, badges, mottoes and statistics of the new 
volunteers of the Twentieth Century decade shall 
figure. 

No vacation days this Jubilee Year, say our 
commissioners. For July we should have two 
meetings; one with, for and (partly) by the 
younglings of the Society, the other in the sum- 
mer twilight hour for their elders and friends. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


Missionary Sing. Devotional Study. 
—(See July Study.) 

Jubilee Message and “Check Up” in M. O. 
Gall, ete: 

Stories of Other Days.—Among the Boxers. 
The Amazing Aftermath of Martyrdom. The 
Opening of the Philippines. How the India 
Revival Came. The India Jubilee. Conquests 
in Korea. African Advances. 

*Quiz: Who? When? Where? What? Why?— 
(Answers found in July Study.) ; 

Problems in Numbers.—(a) Given average 
age of the auxiliary membership, add ten years, 
subtract inevitable losses. What will be the 
membership, and how long will it remain effec- 
tive? (b) Given average age of auxiliary mem- 
bers, add Standard Bearer company, King’s 
Heralds, and Little Light Bearers, subtract 
support of leaders for the younglings. How 
long will the auxiliary last? 

Mystery Box. Social Hour. 

*The Quiz, omitted from the Study for lack of 
space, should be arranged by the leader to call 
out the amazing progress of the home work, as 


Prayer. 


given in the Study. Other questions, based on 
the Story in this Frrenp, may be added. See 
that those who take part are posted. 

References.—FYor further helps and references 
on the development of this program consult the 
Study for July. (Subscription price, ten cents 
per year; twelve copies to one address, sixty 
cents per year. Address all orders to the pub- 
lisher, Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., and so prevent delay in receiving 
papers. ) 


For Children’s Workers 
Now is the Time 


This month should mark a concerted effort 
on the part of Jubilee Legion memberships for 
the children. There is no promise of getting 
names in the Book of Remembrance after July, 
in season for the General Executive Meeting 
in Boston. They will have to be put in later. 
Many parents and grandparents will gladly 
pay the $1.94 .if they are asked, and some chil- 
dren who have paid their dues and Thank- 
Offering can earn their membership by selling 
two strips of Koopons. Other children can 
give their own money. We must keep it before 
the children that collecting money is working 
for Jesus and using their own money for these 
things is giving to Jesus. 

I am sending out to Branch superintendents 
reminders that the time is short and that every 
name should be in this month. They are endeav- 
oring to keep a careful record and each one is 
anxious to make a good showing for her Branch, 
but you must do the reporting. 

Now I want to ask every church to be per- 
fectly sure that you send all the names of your 
Jubilee Legion members to your own Branch 
superintendent. Neglect to do this will dis- 
appoint some child — a very, very serious thing 
to do. To attend to this is your part. 

Remember that if you have twenty-five 
names of Jubile» Legion members you are a 
Jubilee Legion Church. If you have secured 
fifty names you are called a Double Jubilee 
Legion Church. One church is already a 
Triple one. The names of all Jubilee Legion 
and Golden Harvest Churches will be honored 
in the Jubilee Year Book. Wouldn’t you like 
the name of your church recorded there? It 
needs to be on the heart of at least one woman, 
and then it can be done. If any church that 
has the right to be there is omitted it is because 
you failed to inform your Branch superintendent. 
Do not forget to report! 

This is a critical month, because the printing 
of the Year Book will begin in July and the 
record of the Drives must also be given. We 
shall soon know which Branch will head the 
list of Drives, in proportion to number of aux- 
iliaries. One Branch reported ninety-nine 
Drives in the first half of the year. 

If you have not yet had a Drive for members, 
it is not too late to do it in June. Take for 
your motto, “All’s well that ends well,” and 
close the record of the Jubilee Year right. 


Luctz F. Harrison. 
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Among the Magazines 


World Outlook for April is especially a Centenar 
number. William Dudley Pelley, in ‘The Dol- 
lar in Service on the Missionary Firing Line,” 
shows what is actually accomplished by the con- 
tributions of our small churches. No one, after 
reading it, can fail to find his resolution strength- 
ened to give more than ever that the Centenary 
program may be carried out. He will not need, 
but will surely enjoy, the articles on the country 
preacher, an Hast Side “Little Mother,’’ Africa, 
Mexican immigrants, India, and all the rest. 
World Outlook is a sure antidote for the nothing-to 
give-to-missions feeling. (150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

rhe Record of Christian Work for May contains 
a long and spicy letter from Dan Crawford, writ- 
ten on the day that the news of the armistice 
reached him. Rev. J. Stuart Holden’s sermon 
on ‘Possess Your Possessions’? (Obadiah 17), 
with its summing up, ‘‘ Let go and let God,” opens 
up a profitable line of thought. The call to the 
Conference of Christian Workers, August 1-17, 
gives a list of brilliant and helpful speakers. 
(Record of Christian Work Co., Brattleboro, Vt.) 


Young People 
(Continued from page 217) 


The Program for July 


The Fourth Decade: 1899-1909 
GREAT ADVENTURES 


Devotions—Singing, Scripture. 
verses are suggested in the Study. 

Roll Call.—Answered by the names of Stand- 
ard Bearer missionaries. 

Business——Complete old business and take 
up new business. Let the map be displayed. 
Let each member locate the station of her mis- 
sionary, whose name appeared on her place 
card at the June meeting, and tell very briefly 
interesting facts about her. It would be well, 
if she possibly could, to show a photograph of 
her missionary and at the close lay upon a table 
the gift which she has prepared for her. 

The Lesson.—The lesson is suggested in the 
“Program Help Book.” Use the Study with 
supplementary leaflets and articles of interest 
in the Frrenp. 

Sociai Hour.—A portion of this hou may be 
spent in planning for ‘Subscription Day,” 
which comes in August. Let us lay great stress 
upon subscriptions, and enlarge the membership. 

Refreshments.—Let the meeting be held upon 
the lawn or porch. Fruit frappe and wafers or 
a large cake, prettily iced and decorated with 
small flags, would be dainty. 


Song and 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. BE. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Answers easily found by reading this FrRrenp 


To be Given Away: Two Rewards. You havea chance to 
win one by writing to the above address any practical, 
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attractive or novel way in which you have known the 
Mystery Box to be used. Write on one side of the paper 
only. Contest closes July 1; letters postmarked after June 
80 will be too late. Now is your time. 


_1. What was an amazement to men who 
did not know the power of prayer? 

2. Serenaded a young married couple; what 
did they do with the treat the groom gave? 

3. What foreign country was our “first 
love’’? 

_ 4. Made by a little child widow of India; 
give incident and what followed? 

5. The intrepid “eight”? did four things 
without seeing; name them. 

6. What is a sure antidote for the nothing- 
to-give-to-missions feeling? 

7. Who said and what did “it’’ mean: 
“When you have won it for Christ the world 
will be fairly won’’? ; 

8. One church has become a “‘triple,’”’ she 
says; what’s that? 

9. The old idea, that it was needed mostly 
to make a man fit to die; nowadays, what? 

10. He had been at the front, that soldier 
from India; whom had he watched? Give 
result. 

11. For what reason did her cruel mother-in- 
law pull out her hair by the roots? 

12. Explain how you can kill two birds with 
one stone. 

13. Give details; a dying mother, a Japanese 
army officer, his wife, idols, a large knife. 

14. “Sticky talks’; how did they help, and 
whom? 

15.. A young woman of India lies buried in 
our United States; tell the touching story of her 
Easter flowers. 

16, Describe the map of Palestine they have 
to make; could you do it? 

17. Did Jesus teach his disciples to preach? 
What did he teach them to do? 

18. Like a thread of gold, what followed the 
feeding of India’s hungry? 

19. They said, ““None but a Christian could 
do that.”? What? 

20. Part of a Chinese wall given to build a. 
Christian church. What? Where? 

21. Marvelous! The wealthiest Chinaman in 
the place offers them rooms in his new house; 
how does the missionary account for it? 

22. In what do wonder-stories abound? 

23. Youscannot go to Boston, perhaps; but 
what about your name and a bill in a bell going 
there? 

24, “Mother Society” brought two daughters 
to the doctor for treatment; give their names and 
the treatment suggested. 

25. How did she pronounce ‘“penk-nife,”’ 
and how do you? 

26. Give the beautiful poem about the plastic 
clay. 


f ~ JUBILEE PARTIES 
FOR L. L. B’S IN JUNE 


“ALL ABOARD” 
NEW POST CARD INVITATIONS 


PRINTED IN Two Coors 
: (Ready June First) 


25 CENTS PER DOZEN 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies or the 
Publication Office 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR 


every word clear and distinct with my new HEARINFONE. Only 
$3.50 and always ready for instant use. Fine for elderly people. 
No battery, no “buzzing. Small, light, handy, lasts for years. A 
fine present for a deaf person. Write 


J. H. Carpenter Co., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 


A Subscription Booster 


A LARGE THERMOMETER CHART FOR 
PUSHING UP SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY 
BE HAD BY SENDING TO 
THE PUBLISHER 


Can be used in Senior or Junior 
organizations 
Order a Chart today 
Begin to work the plan at once 
Send your address to 
G. BAILEY, Publisher 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANNIE 
581 BOYLSTON STREET 


Visualize Our History 


It will add interest to the study of the 
story of our Society’s fifty years if use is 
made of the set of maps issued especially 
for this purpose. The plan is to use these 
maps at each meeting, beginning with April 
and_as the development of the work is studied 
to affix the proper symbol to the map. 


Set of three maps, showing countries and 
stations where the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has work, and a sheet of 
symbol stickers: 


POSTPAID FIFTY-FIVE CENTS 
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CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Basp Secretary, Mrs. James A. Stavely, Box 
116, Kansas City, Kan. 

TREASURDR, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 320 West 6th. 
Street, Topeka. Kan. 

SEcRETARY SpecraL Work, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, Table: 


Rock, Neb. 
PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


Presipgent, Mrs. George B. Smyth, 2509 Hearst Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Corresronpine Sacrerary, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 710: 
Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Home Basz Secrprary, Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 558 
39th Street, San Pedro, Cal. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, South Pasadena, Cal. 

Secrerary Specian Work, Mrs. F. H. Johnson, 596 
Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. 


Preswwent, Mrs. Matthew Simpson Hughes, 406 East. 
24th Street, Portland, Ore. 

CorrEsponpiInG Sncrerary, Mrs. A. N. Fisher, The 
Robinson, 328 10th Street, Portland, Ore. 

Home Base Secrerary, Mrs. Willma Rouse Keene, W. 
804 Providence Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

TreasuRER, Miss Nettie M. Whitney, 705 Carr Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Srcrerary Specran Work, Mrs. A. H. Sproul, 618 East 
47th Street, N., Portland, Ore. 


SrcRETARY GERMAN WoRK—Miss Louise C. Rothweiler . 
SrEcRETARY SwepisH WorKk—Miss Helen M. Backlund 
SpcRETARY YOUNG PEroPLE’s Work—Mrs. D. C. Cook 
SECRETARY CHILDREN’s WorkK—Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison . 
SECEETARY StuDPNT WorK—Mrs, Mary Carr Curtis 


- 1190 South Fourth Street, Columbus, O. 
621 South Nineteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
3S 105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Il. 
. . . . 414 Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 
Room 710 150 Fifth Avenue .New York ,N, Y_ 


T is true of us, as it was of Moses, that we cannot look into 
God’s face and live. It is a mercy that God covers our face 
with his hand until the experience is past. If we could see 

it all in a flash it would blind us. Our ignorance, our limited 
experience, our scanty moral appreciation of highest things 
make it necessary that God should show us only the 
afterglow, the receding glory. We can grasp God neither 

with our heads nor with our hearts. Our standards of judgment are 
very different from God’s. We desire to be happy; God wishes us to 
be holy. Many of the events that seem so final and important to us are 
incidents that count for little in the eternal reckoning. Hence the 
apparent indifference and even cruelty of the divine dealings with 
us. But we gradually grow toward insight. After God has passed by 
we see his back. We do not need to go back a great way to see that 


we have outgrown many of our early aims and to smile at some of our 
early sorrows. But they looked like final things then! 

We are not wise enough to choose for ourselves, or to understand the 
meaning of an event until we get a long perspective on it. The only safe 
revelation of God is the one given after the experience has been lived 
through — the glory of the afterglow. The problem for us is not so much 
that of having our experiences explained — that may come in the kindly 
providence of God, or it may never come at all— but to be educated 
through our experiences. The legitimate cry to God is not, “ Show me 
thy glory!” but a prayer to be made patient enough to wait until we 
can see from the dark cleft of our experience some glory of God as he 
departs, and meanwhile to remember that this God is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who so loved the world that he gave 
his Son to redeem it. In his hands we are safe. He will justify himself 


when the time comes. 
— Youth's Companion. 


THE WATER CARRIERS OF KOREA 


The boy has his dipper ready 
to fill the buckets from the 
well. Then the men will sell 
the water at homes which are 
not near any water supply. 
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By Mrs. George W. Isham 


NGLAND boasts that the sun 
never sets on _ her possessions, 
but the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 

ary Society has tender happiness that 
for her children, somewhere, it is always 
morning time, and her unending sorrow is 
that her arms cannot encircle all who 
catch at her robe or lift pleading eyes 
to her face. This forever is the heart of 
the organization we call the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Grown great 
as she enters her forties, with members 
by the hundred thousand and funds in 
six figures, she looks forward to one thing 
and begins with the determination to 
find Members, Missionaries and Money; 
to call all the women of Methodism; to 
find all the missionaries needed and the 
money to send 
them. 

In that first 
year of the dec- 
ade her  presi- 
dent went on a 
journey to see 
her children. Do 
you remember ? 
In Rome she saw 
beautiful, tall 
girls of a dozen 
nations in Cran- 
don Institute, 
learning to look 
life straight in 
the eyes and play 
the game with 
true hearts. 


She entered India at Madras, and 
little brown-faced, white chuddared girls 
stood at attention on either side of her 
pathway. In Kolar she mothered the 
young brides, going from the orphanage 
to set up Christian homes in Indian 
villages. In Baroda she smiled on the 
baptism of more-or-less dressed babies, 
and saw with keen eyes the “‘different 
sort’? who were second generation Chris- 
tians. In Lucknow she laid well and 
truly the cornerstone of a great building 
for Isabella Thoburn College — the Lila- 
vati Singh Memorial — that the daugh- 
ters might find there the learning and 
discipline to fit them to be leaders of a 
new India on the way to God. In Bareilly 
she came to the place of beginnings in 


A Non-Christian Congregation under a Banyan Tree 
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the old first orphanage where, through 
forty years, little ones rescued from 
starvation and the far worse threats of 
heathenism have been mothered and 
taught and have found the way to Jesus. 
Here — but let the husband of the 
president tell it: 

“In Bareilly the littlest bit of an 
orphan girl brought the littlest bit of a 
bouquet to the president of your Society, 
and she looked and looked at the presi- 
dent. A look of confidence grew on her 
face and she leaned against the knee of 
the president, and then she was gathered 
into the arms of your Society. The 
orphans must never look at your Society 
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crowds! They walk over my heart at 
night so I cannot sleep.” And the 
message she brought was of a fleeting 
day — our day—in which we might 
labor for the Lord. ‘‘We must run as 
fast as we are doing, to stay right where 
we are. We must run twice as fast to 
get anywhere.” We must forever turn 
to the husk of things in reports and 
conventions and campaigns and appor- 
tionments and appropriations, but we 
came to a new understanding that this is 
the ‘‘housework”’ of missions, but the 
motive of it and the objective is the 
love of Christ and of the children for 
whom he died. 


“Turns” at Swinging are Taken in India as in America 


and see anything but the face of Jesus.” 

Other things our president saw. With 
the evangelists she went among people 
eagerly looking toward Jesus. In Bombay 
there was the little girl who had once 
heard the name which is above every 
name, and wherever she went she asked, 
“Can you tell me of the man named 
Jesus?’ Hospitals drew the heart of our 
president, with their tales of suffering 
humanity and the healing touch of the 
missionary doctor and their all too few 
beds. 

On and on she went, with seeing eye 
and sympathetic heart, rejoicing in the 
fair building of life and character. But, 
home again, one said, ‘‘What is the 
dominant impression of it all?” 


The answer was, “The crowds! The 


Our Task 

Out of any mists or uncertuinties we 
were delivered in 1910 by the surveys of 
the Edinburgh Conference — “‘One hun- 
dred and fifty millions is Methodism’s 
responsibility in world evangelism.’ By 
that token we knew the part of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
for half the number were women and 
children to whom she must send the 
gospel if they were ever to receive it. 

And the situation was as new and 
difficult in these ’teens of the twentieth 
century as ever the pioneers faced. The 
leaders of, old faiths had taken fright at 
the victories of the Cross. The Hindu 
Tract Society called upon all Hindus to 
join hands to banish Christianity from 
India. Mohammedan leaders made a 
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determined campaign to win Hindus and 
others, and 6,000,000 were added to the 
Mohammedan faith in ten years. Bud- 
dhism set itself to save, not the people, 
but itself. and to fight Christianity. War 
and revolution came, the setting up of 
kingdoms and the breaking down of 
empires and, midway of the decade, the 
outbreak of the conflict and that great 
desolation which shall be known through 
all time as the World War. 


FoRWARD, Marcu! 


Into the decade the Society swung 
with a song — a prophecy? 
““T have seen a mighty army, five hundred thou- 
sand strong; 
They bring two million dollars in a cam- 
paign five years long; 
One thousand missionaries to speed the glad 
new song. 


Our cause is marching on!”’ 


It began with prayer. They took down 
that word “systematic giving” and nailed 
up ‘tithing’ as the ideal. One good 
friend said: “The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has been a pioneer, 
but cannot remain where it stands to-day. 
It is not a question of gathering converts 
here and there, converting and training 
leaders; it is a question of training leaders 
of leaders if we are to hold our place,’’ 
and with that necessity in view there 
came about the allied movement which 
we call Union Work. 

At home there were great Jubilee 
rallies from coast to coast, and the slowly 
evolving Federation of Woman’s Boards. 
On the field there came united conduct 
of educational institutions which could 
not be maintained at high standards by 
any one Board: and we have learned to 
live and work with Presbyterians and 
Baptists and Congregationalists, with 
Canadians and English and all the rest, 
for the sake of those girls. 

One of the first union schools was 
Pyengyang (Korea) Academy. Soon 
Chengtu Normal School was opened. 
Peking, with its Arts College, Woman’s 
Union Medical College and Nurse Train- 
ing School, is the outstanding union 
enterprise. Not yet is there large demand 
for college education in North China, 
but for the medical college there was a 
stampede. In 1916, with accommoda- 
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Are They Going to the Union College ? 


tions for twenty-eight, there were one 
hundred applications. Each girl was 
certain she, at least, should be admitted. 
Missionaries steeled their hearts for 
refusals. Then came Esther, from Nan- 
king. Esther’s father would not take 
“No.” <A friend from the Department 
of the Interior came to his support; 
then a member of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs; then voluminous documents from 
the Department of State. The missionary 
weakened enough to say that if any 
gir! who had matriculated failed to 
appear, Esther might have the place. 
A girl in Manchuria was detained, and 
Esther had her chance. 

Ginling College, Nanking, for which 
we had laid so fine a foundation, and 
Madras Christian College, were opened 
in 1915. Already the first students are 
filling places of influence. In each of 
these our Society shares in maintenance 
and faculty, and in Ginling has more 
students than any other mission. 

Last of all that strategic center, Tokyo, 
which had been so anxiously watched, 
saw in 1918 the opening with impressive 
ceremonies of the Union College for 
Women. Japanese and foreigners agree 
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that this is a significant 
event in the history and 
progress of modern 
Japanese education. 
Another union enter- 
prise is the Woman’s 
Messenger, the maga- 
zine for Chinese Christ- 
tian women, to which 
we gave that talented 
missionary of Nanking, 
Miss Laura M. White. 
And now, Happy Child- 
hood is the latest ven- 
ture. 


ONWARD AT Home 

At home the decade 
has seen continuous 
progress. The various 
departments have vied 
in captivating plans. To 
make a place for everyone, two new 
orders of membership were planned. The 
first was for students. Northwestern 
pioneered in student work, with Mrs. 
Herben at the head, and soon each 
Branch had a student secretary, with a 
central advisory committee. In 1912 the 
movement. took national scope, with 
Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis as student sec- 
retary. A beautiful work has been 
developed and the Sister College Plan 
unites college girls around the world. 
Here they speak with delight of Isabella 
Thoburn College, and Foochow and 
Ginling, and there they talk of their 
sisters in Goucher and Ohio Wesleyan 
and Baker, and all the rest. And now 
the Isabella Thoburn auxiliary is drawing 
the students who will sometime, some- 
where, serve the Society as missionaries 
or as skilled workers’at home. What a 
vital work it is! In that moving proces- 
sion are twenty-two thousand Methodist 
girls between the entrance and the out- 
swinging gate of college. Upon them we 
must lay the knightly spell of ‘‘Service,”’ 
if we are to reach our seventy-five million 
women in this generation. 

And the other, extension membership, 
is for the business and_ professional 
women and the shut-ins. More and 
more in our changing order we must find 
the woman whose time is not her own, 
but who should make her contribution 
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for the sake of those 
others. And the shut- 
ins? Only the great 
revelation will disclose 
how large is their part. 
Now and then the veil 
is lifted and we know 
the power they wield. 
One, in Texas, kept 
tryst with her Lord, 
praying for a revival in 
Hinghwa; and when the 
letter reached the mis- 
sionary daughter, say- 
ing,‘‘I have the answer 
in my heart,” lo, the 
answer was already set- 
ting joy bells ringing 
in the Chinese church! 

Inevitably a decade 
brings changes in the 
officiary of an organiza- 
tion so great as ours. In 1910, Mrs. David 
C. Cook succeeded Miss Winifred Spauld- 


ing as secretary of young people’s work. 


Miss Helen Backlund followed Mrs. Hens- 
chen as secretary of Swedish work. In 1916 
Mrs. C. W. Barnes, who for eleven years 
had carried the laborious work of the 
recording secretary, declined re-election 
and Mrs. L. L. Townley took her place. 
A year later Mrs. Charles Spaeth took 
this post and Mrs. Townley went to the 
Foreign Department. 

In 1917 Mrs. A. W. Patten, sweet- 
voiced vice-president and song leader of 
the Society, retired from office and Mrs. 
K. R. Graham came to the vice-presi- 
dency, which carries with it the leader- 
ship of the Home Department. 

In 1918 Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, 
editor of the Frtmnp, resigned that office 
and Miss Effie A. Merrill was elected 
editor. At the same meeting provision 
was made for a second vice-president and 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson was welcomed 
to the office and to the presidency of the 
Foreign Department. Miss Amy G. 
Lewis succeeded to the General Office in 
1916. 

In the Foreign Department the home- 
going of Miss Holt at the very opening of 
the decade led to the entrance of Miss 
Nichols. The secretaries of New York, 
Baltimore, Northwestern, Des Moines 
and Minneapolis have been changed in 
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the decade. In the Home Department 
Miss Butler, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Taylor, 
Mrs. Stavely and Mrs. Anderson remain, 
of the original Home Department organ- 
ization. 


FORWARD ON THE FIBLD 


The Korea Quarter Centennial, in 1910, 
was marked by special gifts of $50,000. 
How small a sum it seemed for that 
country where converts were coming at 
the rate of eighteen an hour; where there 
were ‘‘rice collections,’ savings from the 
one daily meal, in every village where 
there was a school, that Koreans might 
help in their support; where the “tithing 
classes”’ sent out Bible women who tithed 
their time and some gave Thank-Offerings 
up to two-thirds of their days, to spread 
the gospel story. Two of these women 
went a journey of a hundred and fifty 
miles in bitter winter weather, going at 
times on hands and knees up the icy 
mountain paths and pausing on the 
summit to sing, ‘““O happy day, when 
Jesus washed my sins away.” 
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A missionary in China said, “At times 
we must stand aside and see history 
sweep by.” But many of them helped 
to make history. That Christian states- 
man, Bishop Bashford, in days of revo- 
lution was mediator between north and 
south. When Dr. Stone’s patients were 
hurried away at the sound of battle, she 
and her nurses did Red Cross work 
among the soldiers of both armies until 
a general sent for her. In the ensuing 
interview he learned many things, among 
which was the place of dignity and use- 
fulness of womanhood in Christendom. 
A Chinese woman physician! In sole 
charge of a hospital for Chinese, sup- 
ported by gifts of women in America. 
How that story must have been repeated 
in the camps and in the homes from 
which the soldiers came! In women like 
Dr. Stone, Bishop Lewis sees the hope of 
China. 

The completion of buildings, the 
enlargement of schools, the progress of 
Foochow College, the establishment of 
an orderly system of schools with Dr. 
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Gamewell as educational secretary, are 
among the advances of the times. The 
changed sentiment of the people is seen 
in the sheltering of Chinese peoples in 
mission compounds, as against old 
hatreds. In Keen School Miss Cushman 
inadvertently furnished an example by 
requiring of an unknown father, asking 
admittance to the school for his daughter, 
a certificate of respectability — which 
he humbly brought. Who was he? Only 
the governor of Shantung Province! 
And the daughter of the president of 
the republic was a pupil in Peking school! 

Against what odds our missionaries 
worked everywhere! In 1911 those bound 
for China were held up in Japan for 
months waiting permission and probable 
safety in China. In Mexico once and 
again they were ordered out. No — they 
did not always go, but they stayed at 
their own risk, for the government was 
not responsible. In Bulgaria our mis- 
sionaries were ordered out in 1915 and 
have not yet been permitted to return. 
For years entrance to India has been an 
obstacle race in which boards and govy- 
ernments, family records and names, 
transportation facilities and mine fields, 
have all played a part. And with one 
single exception our missionaries have 
passed in safety. One who might have 
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reached the shore loosed her hold 
of the floating spar to give another room, 
and died as she had lived — for others. 
Brave Helen Robinson! 


Somp or “Our GIRLs”’ 


Some fugitive glimpses we must have 
of those girls who by thousands have 
been rescued in orphanages, healed in 
hospitals and taught in the schools. It 
is a harvest that angels envy. Passing by 
those well known leaders, take these 
humble ones. There is Mwanangenji, 
that first girl to enter Old Umtali school. 
She became chief helper there, and after 
her marriage was a Bible woman, adding 
the teaching of women’s classes and 
sewing classes to the ‘“ doctrine.” 
Short time was hers. Widowed and alone, 
still serving, she fell ill, and at the last 
sang, ‘‘Where is death’s sting, where, 
grave, thy victory?”’ Her last conscious 
words were, ‘“‘ Yes, I know Jesus.” 

There was another, once a respected 
wife, who entered Foochow hospital. 
When her people knew she was a leper 
she was cast out — a beggar. She found 
Christ and human tenderness and went 
to be the first Bible woman among the 
lepers, and so inaugurated our mission 
among outcasts near Foochow. 

Dr. Stone’s thirty nurses care for 
24,000 cases annu- 
ally, yet find time 
off duty to teach 
little groups the 
Jesus doctrine and 
to make visits and 
extend invitations 
to meetings and 
watch that new 
converts do not fall 


away. 
The} first two 
graduates from 


Peking Medical 
College accepted 
positions in a gov- 
ernment hospital in 
Tientsin to earn 
money to pay debts 
incurred in school. 

Atthe end of a year, 
that being accom- 
plished, they gave 
up their salaries of 
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sixty dollars a month and returned to our 
mission for twelve dollars. On this meager 
wage they are supporting little girls in 
school. 

Sophia Haqq was a little waif rescued 
by Bishop Thoburn from among. the 
goatherds and given to Mrs. Parker in 
Moradabad, where she became one of 
the brightest and best of girls. Later she 
married the son of Zahur ul Haqq, first 
convert of the Methodist mission. After 
children and grandchildren had grown 
up to call her blessed, she continued her 
quiet work among the villages, helping, 
teaching, showing forth the beauty of 
the Lord. 

In Bulgaria it is the teachers trained 
in our own school who now stand at the 
helm and “carry on”’ till missionaries 
may return. So it was in Mexico — so 
by the hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, in all lands our girls serve their 
day and generation and help bring in the 
Kingdom. 


BEFORE THE JUBILEE 


Only at a distance do the peaks of a 
mountain range appear in true _per- 
spective. In the midst of great events 
the clear outline does not appear. In 
the future, without a doubt, this decade 
will be divided into two parts — before 
the Jubilee and Tue Jupiter. Our 
daughters will note how we went for- 
ward, with increasing success, yet ever 
falling short. They will see the upward 
trend of receipts, from $691,961 in 1909 
to $911,337 in 1913, with a corresponding 
growth in membership and increase in 
missionaries, but will see also the ever 
widening gap between appropriations 
and needs. Building estimates of $370,000 
one year were answered by appropria- 
tions of $36,089. Urgent pleas for ninety- 
six missionaries in 1911 brought but 
thirty-five missionaries to the field. 

“Have you any needs on your field?”’ 
one secretary was asked. With sudden 
tears she answered, ‘‘ Needs! One station 
is closed for the lack of a doctor, a nurse 
and a teacher.” 

In North China, Miss Glover was 
itinerating alone over a district which it 
would take her eleven years to cover, 
visiting one place each day. In West 
China, Miss Brethorst and two Bible 
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women were the only evangelists among 
1,250,000 women and girls, in a territory 
so vast that five and a half days were 
required to cross it, stopping only at 
night. Miss Livermore was our only 


evangelist on Meerut District, India, 
where one hundred thousand new Chris- 
tians must be led and trained in Christian 
doctrine and life. 


ee 


Coming to Study in Korea 


In South America, rendered near and 
vastly important by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the entire force of unmar- 
ried women of all mission boards was not 
sufficient properly to staff a single city. 
Yet of that land Bishop Stuntz said, 
“ After twenty-six years spent in India, 
the Philippines, as secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and four years in 
South America, I say seriously that there 
is as great a chance for a great evangel- 
istic movement in South America as in 
any other place in the world.” 


Some NotasBie Losses 
In 1914, for the first time, receipts 
passed the million dollar mark. How we 
sang with jubilation, yet with tears, for 
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Ready to Help Their Countrywomen 


to make that possible the last gifts and 
bequests of Francesca Nast Gamble were 
included, amounting to $163,795. No 
more would that royal friend come to 
our aid. Through the years, before this 
last gift, buildings had blossomed forth 
at Budaun, Roorkee, Kolar, and Tamluk, 
India; at Chungking, Foochow, and four 
at Sienyu, China; at Chemulpo, Seoul 
(three buildings) and Pyengyang, Korea; 
at Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Kagoshima, in 
Japan, and at Algiers. One of Mrs. 


Gamble’s last provisions was $50,000 to_ 


the Retirement Fund. Not ostenta- 
tiously, but prayerfully, quietly, as 
unto the Lord, she administered. She 
touched gold, and it was transmuted 
into love in action. Here she mended a 
roof or built a wall or put seats in a 
chapel or paid a nagging debt. And go 
it comes that she will be remembered 
and loved, as seasons come and go, years 
on years, by people of many tongues and 
by those who remain with us. 
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Other losses came. Dr. Swain went 
where they suffer no more. “Mother” 
Butler finished her career with joy, 1n 
1913, as did Mrs. E. T. Cowen. Thirty- 
five missionaries joined the hosts above; 
among them were Esther Kim Pak, 
the first Korean woman physician, Dr. 
Sheldon of l.malayan heights, Dr. 
Terry of North China who, when so 
crippled she could no longer practice 
medicine, stayed on as an evangelist 
among the Chinese women she loved, 
Mrs. Van Petten who had so long trained 
Japanese women in the gospel. And in 
these last days came the sudden sorrow 
that Mrs. E. R. Graham, splendid leader 
of the Home Department, would meet 
with us no more. In that other land do 
they not watch for tokens of victory 
here? 


THE JUBILEE 

In the beginning it was a whisper in 
the heart of one who prayed — Miss 
Troutman, Mrs. Patten gave it form 
and voice, adding the aim, the prayer, 
the hymn. The League of Intercessors 
and the Goal became a part of it and the 
hour of announcement drew near. Then 
came August, 1914. Like a bolt from the 
blue, war fell upon the peoples of the 
earth. One, two, three, four months 
passed. No longer did we feverishly buy 
the last extra to see if the final battle 
had been fought and the war ended. It 
might last a year — maybe two. Should 
the Jubilee be launched? 

Who in the sound of Mrs. McDowell’s 
voice in that ‘‘Jubilee Hour” at Buffalo 
has ever doubted that for such a time 
as this the Jubilee was given? ‘‘A Jubilee 
in such a time as this? Dear friends, 
was there ever a time when the world 
needed the Heavenly Father as now?’’ 
Who could withstand the flaming enthu- 
siasm of the newly appointed commis- 
sioner, Mrs. J. F. Fisher (Jubilee First 
we soon called her). She gave a Call to 
the Colors which stands to-day beside 
any sounded among the nations. ‘By 
all the tokens, by the voice of God himself, 
aneed never before known weknow to-day. 
The pressure of unprecedented need is 
upon us and Methodist women are called 
to this tremendous emergency.” Mrs. 
Townsend added to enthusiasm the 
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marching orders—in solid ranks, as 
one, we must go to reach the goal. 

And the response? How our women 
came trooping! How they have won 
Membership in the Order of the Golden 
Harvest. Each year the fascinating plans 
have been received and followed. In 
1915, we took the watchword, ‘The 
Master’s Service First.”” Shall it not 
always stand? That year, too, we took 
the slogan, ‘“‘A Million at Minneapolis” 
— and ’twas done! 

Mrs. Townsend retired and Mrs. 
Lichliter became associate commissioner. 
Then the Jubilee Legion began to be 
recruited, and that year, in memory of 
“My Lady in Calico,” the garment givers 
made their offerings. In 1918 the conse- 
cration of the Blue Cross came, and the 
Chaudhris drilled for Visitation Day, 


of outfits were fashioned and _ sent. 

In this last great year of the Jubilee, 
we come to the climax of brilliant leader- 
ship in the calendar of days. For the 
future there is the Trumpet Day; for 
world reconstruction is War Work Day; 
for the daughters, Pennant Day; in 
memory of the pioneers, Isabella Thoburn 
Day; in remembrance of all the way God 
has led us, Thank-Offering Day on 
March 23; and for the women who have 
no part in the blessed work is Visitation 
Day; while the measure of our care for 
those who suffer will be the count of the 
Golden Jubilee Bell in Boston. 

Like the bow in the clouds is the clear 
leading of God. Through four years of 
devastating war, with its ever vaster 
miseries, In ever deepening singleness 
of purpose our membership has carried 


These Maidens of Chosen Will Not Get Sunburned 


which brought thousands into the ranks 
of the Society. 

In 1917, the orphans of France crept 
into the arms of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and the young people 
and children gave lavishly of time and 
sympathy to dress them. Thousands 


on. Even across the seas, in every school, 
the children have given for the Jubilee. 
Missionaries, already carrying double 
and treble what they should carry, have 
yet joined in the League of Intercessors 
and have given over-and-above for the 
Jubilee. The membership roll has grown 
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from 319,176 in 1914 to 409,591.im 1918. 
The receipts from the extraordinary 
$1,096,228 of 1914 to the $1,343,930 of 
1918 and the subscriptions to magazines 
from 142,923 to 160,858. And the Goal 
has been moved up to 

180,000 Magazines 

2,000,000 Dollars 

100 New Missionaries 

425,000 members in Nineteen-Nineteen. 

Nine hundred and eighty-three mis- 

sionaries have gone out ‘“‘under the ordi- 
nation of the pierced hand.” Beside 
them work three thousand and sixty- 
seven native workers. In Bible schools 
and training schools other thousands are 
preparing for leadership. Two thousand 
two hundred and sixty-three little ones 
were last year in our kindergartens, and 
from kindergarten to college twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred were enrolled. 
Last year fifteen thousand five hundred 
women united with the Church. By what 
Christ is to you, will you measure the 
meaning of these figures? 


. Tue UNFINISHED STORY 

The outcome of the Jubilee? You are 
living that story, dear women of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
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The moving pencil cannot yet catch the 
final returns, but we know that from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, on plains and in 
valleys and on mountain heights, there 
are Intercessors praying that the Jubilee 
may go “over the top,” for the glory of 
God. And out yonder, over the sea, 
back of the wall of statistics, in famine- 
smitten India, in vast waiting China, in 
poor Korea, in Japan, in the wakening 
continent of Africa, in South America, 
in the empires of the Island World and 
among the seething, unresting peoples of 
Europe, the destiny of souls is in the 
balance. There is no hope but in Jesus. 
There is no meeting place but at his feet. 
Jubilee must spell Victory. 

The Jubilee Story is unfinished. What 
was begun in weakness has grown in 
power. Where there was the tiniest 
entrance is an urgency beyond all words. 
Under the providence of God, under his 
guiding hand, we “carry on.” To the 
chapters the mothers wrote the daughters 
will add until, 


‘From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest 
coast, 
pees gates of pearl streams in the countless 
ost, 
Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah!’ 


The Missionary and her Bible Women on a Country Trip 
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Just a Glimpse of the Happy Throng 


Anniversary of the Nanking Girls’ School 


By Kwang Fang Li, Shanghai, China 


AST year was the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Nanking Method- 
ist Girls’ School, now known as 
Lawrence Hall. To the alumne 

and old students who were scattered far 
and near and longing to visit again their 
Alma Mater an opportunity was given, 
and a time set for the alumnez and old 
students’ reunion. Nearly all came back 
except those now in America, or Peking, 
or places too remote from Nanking to 
make the dangerous journey in these 
war times. 

The program began in the evening 
with a banquet, after which we assembled 
in the chapel. After the national hymn 
and prayer, Mr. Kiang, the faithful head 
Chinese teacher for twenty-one years, 
gave the welcoming speech: 

“This evening we all meet with great 
joy. We have been longing to see each 
other for years and now you come home 
again. You girls who have gone out from 
this school have brought back glory and 
glad tidings. Nothing has given us more 
happiness than the faithful services you 


have rendered to God’s kingdom. I have 
been often asked ‘Is such a girl a graduate 
of Lawrence Hall?’ ‘Yes,’ I answer with 
pride. ‘Oh, she manages her school 
wonderfully.’ 

“Don’t the Nanking girls in the Peking 
Medical School come from this school?’ 
a friend asked me recently. ‘Yes,’ I 
Ses: ‘They sing beautifully’, she 
said. 

“Also we hear good news from Ginling 
College. High commendation for the 
Woman’s Messenger (the magazine which 
was organized from our school) comes to 
us from all quarters. And I also have 
heard of the beautiful homes which you 
modern mothers have made. 

“No wonder you girls can do so much 
in this wicked world, so full of tempta- 
tions, when you have been trained and 
influenced by these most virtuous, learned 
principals. You are kind-hearted; that’s 
from Miss Ella C. Shaw. You are straight 
and honest; that’s from Mrs. Davis and 
Miss Alice Peters. You are wise; that is 
because you were under Miss Laura M. 
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White’s skilful direction. And your other 
good traits are given by those principals 
who followed them, Miss Loomis and 
Miss Carncross. You obtained from all 
these your inspiration and moral inherit- 
ance, so that you follow your teachers in 
living and in serving. Your teachers can 
have no greater satisfaction than this 
gives. Therefore we welcome you home 
always!”’ 

Miss Yuen, our first graduate, gave the 
response to the address of welcome. 

The school history was told by Miss 
Shaw: “What a small beginning it was in 
1888, with only six girls. For a long while 
there was no one added to them. But by 
faith we worked and urged until at last we 
persuaded a few more girls to come to 
school. Gradually the school filled up 
and our accommodations had. to be 
enlarged. Churches needed to be built, 
land to be bought. All this we have done 
little by little. In 1905 there was one 
graduate. The next year one more. The 
next class numbered four. Then class 
followed class after class till now in 1918 
we have seventy-two graduates all told, 
and our high school enrollment this year 
is larger than ever before.” 

The grandchildren of Lawrence Hall 
had their place on the program, too, sing- 
ing a beautiful Rallying Song. 


Then followed a few well chosen words : 


of admonition given by our former prin- 
cipal, Miss White, now the editor of the 
Woman's Messenger. 

Mrs. Kao, one of the alumne, sang a 
solo, “Our Alma Mater.” Last of all the 
alumnee sang Stainer’s ‘‘Who Are These 
in White Robes?” in memory of those 


A Good Place to See The Pageant 
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teachers and schoolmates who have gone 
before us. We remembered with love 
Mrs. Davis, Miss Alice Peters, our gifted 
Yu-fang Tong, Kwei-lan Li, Tsai-lan 
Chee and others. Then the tired children 
pleaded with their mothers to go to bed 
so that they might enjoy the next day’s 
fun. 

Next afternoon came the grand pag- 
eant. First the march led by Misses 
Shaw, White and Peters, each of them 
wearing the white silk dress given her by 
pupils on her twenty-fifth anniversary in 
China. Songs were sung. Then Miss 
Yuen, our first graduate, entered as the 
Spirit of Light, waking and encouraging 
heathen childhood into happiness and 
light. The enlightened children then sang 
kindergarten games. Next the Spirit of 
Light awoke the young weavers of New 
China’s destiny and she watched the 
middle school children in their physical 
exercise. 

In Episode III, while the girls sang 
Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light,” there 
were figures and banners illustrating our 
work in education, medicine, music, 
nursing, art, and literature; a presenta- 
tion of the seeking and groping after 
light in the days before the advent of 
Christ. 

Episode V was last of all in this pageant. 
While the choir sang the beautiful music, 
“Publish Glad Tidings,”’ seven seniors of 
the high school pantomimed the yearning 
of earth’s women for the glad tidings 
which Zion is bringing. 

A unique feature of the celebration was 
the entrance of the alumnae, preceded by 
the university band, and accompanying 
a very fine alum- 
ne bell to be 
placed in’ Law- 
rence Hall belfry. 
On the bell are 
cut Chinese char- 
acters, meaning, 
“The sonorous 
voices of the bell 
press us to ser- 
vice.” 

Howwe wished 
you Methodist 
ladies in America 
could see some 
of the results of 
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your self-denial and philanthropy, even 
as your missionaries and our teachers 
can. We wish you could see the 
harvest reaped in joy, the seeds of 
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which were sown some times in dis- 
tress and agony of mind, for truly our 
school has grown into a little Paradise 
of God. 


A Crusade of Compassion for the Healing 
of the Nations 


By Louise McCoy North 


APPILY, the age of Crusades 
is not over. It was a_ high 
day in Christendom when Gen- 

eral Allenby’s victorious army entered 
the Holy City and with the turbaned 
troops of India and the ardent fighters 
of the Hedjaz broke the Turkish seal 
upon Palestine. Another crusade of 
the modern era has been spreading its 
conquest of peace for half a century — 
the Crusade of Christian women of the 
Order of the Great Physician, bearing 
the ministry of health into all the needy 
places of the world. Without banners 
and trumpets, but with an unexcelled 
heroism, they have gone forth ‘‘for the 
sake of the Name” transforming, as by 
the touch of Christ’s healing hands, 
misery into comfort, pain into peace and 
joy, even the shadow of death into the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God. How may the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society more gladly and 
more fittingly celebrate the Jubilee’s 
consummation than by learning by heart 
the wonderful story of this Crusade of 
Compassion, in which it has been honored 
by so noble a part! 

The leadings of Providence, so often 
marked in the mission study plans, 
guided the thought of the Church to the 
most timely theme of the coming year, 
Christianity and the World’s Health. 
We have reached the days of healing after 
the wounds of war and the plague, the 
famine, the exhaustion that attend it. 
Released by the coming of peace are 
thousands of Christian women who have 
been giving uncounted hours and days 
to the service of the Red Cross, — will 
they not now heed the even more des- 
perate appeal from “the great, battlefields 
of motherhood and childhood” in the 
non-Christian lands? 


“Every non-Christian land is a land 
of pain.” Women and children are 
suffering and dying without any medical 
care whatever; life is impoverished and 
poisoned by heathen ignorance and 
heathen rites; Christian hospitals — that 
thin, red battle line against disease 
and death—are lacking nurses and 
equipment, and, alas! some are closed 
because there is no doctor. Christendom 
out of its five hundred and fifty million 
people has spared hardly more than a 
thousand doctors — seven hundred men 
and three hundred women — to face 
the unspeakable need of one billion people 
in lands where sanitation is practically 
unknown. We retain four thousand 
physicians for ourselves for every one 
whom we send into the foreign field. 
Yet it was possible for fifteen thousand 
doctors and surgeons from the United 
States to go swiftly to the service of the 
armies in the World War. Not only, 
then, for the sake of the past — that 
beautiful chapter of The Acts of the 
Apostles, which our medical missionaries 
have written — but even more because 
of the pitiful, unrelieved suffering of 
women and children the world around 
to-day, must we by the study of “A Cru- 
sade of Compassion” gather inspiration 
to plan, to send, to go on the merciful 
errands of Christ. 

“Trumpeter, sound for the last Crusade! 
Sound for the fire of the red cross kings; 
Sound for the passion, the svlendor, the pity 
That swept the world for a dead Man’s sake!”’ 
The material for our mission study 

book for this wonderful year of our Lord 

has been assembled by Dr. Belle J. Allen 
from all non-Christian lands and inter- 
preted by her own experience in the 

Butler Memorial Hospital in Baroda, 

India. The final editing has been done 
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by the practised hand of Mrs. Caroline 
Atwater Mason. Nowhere else in the 
world can the story of medical missions 
for women and children be found. It is 
a new book with a new theme and forms 
in many ways the most wonderful and 
touching chapter in the story of the 
Kingdom’s coming. It is another ‘Book 
of Golden Deeds.” 

The world to-day needs a new conscious- 
ness of the Church of the living God; 
even its own members should gain a new 
enthusiasm for its great history and for 
the glory of its service yet to be revealed. 
Here is the record of one of its splendid 
achievements; here is the appeal of one 
of its mightiest opportunities. Let us 
not miss “the passion, the splendor, the 
pity”’ of it! 

Let us look at it not only as a text- 
book but as a pageant: each shadowed 
land is seen in turn, in its misery, its 
uncleanness, its barbaric and supersti- 
tious treatment of illness, the tortures 
of its witch doctors and its barber sur- 
geons, the tragic futility of its absurd 
and revolting remedies; and into the 
midst of this pain, this squalor, this 
agony, comes the healing touch of a 
Christian woman’s hand, skilled by 
science and tender with the compassion 
of the’ Saviour. The cries of pain are 
hushed; life — clean, wholesome, joyous, 
useful — takes the place of deadly suf- 
fering and deadly fear; motherhood is 
saved from imposed anguish and little 
babies, once tossed out to die, are rescued, 
comforted, lifted into happy childhood. 
Can we afford to miss seeing such a 
miracle a§ this? 

In the ranks of this Crusade of Com- 
passion we shall find many friends and 
learn to know them better. We shall 
meet the pioneers! Dr. Clara’ Swain, 
who has the immortal honor of being 
the first of all women medical mis- 
sionaries, winning the rajah’s favor by 
her skill in the zenanas of India; Dr. 
Lucinda Coombs, opening the _ first 
woman’s hospital in China; Dr. Meta 
Howard in her ‘Saving all Women 
Hospital,’ in Korea, named by royalty; 
Dr. Annie Norton, beginning the brilliant 
medical work in the Philippines carried 
forward by Dr. Rebecca Parish. We 
shall share Dr. Martha Sheldon’s Christ- 
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mas visit with Mary Reed, for which she 
has come to Chandag Heights from her 
“house of cloth on the roof of the world”’ 
in far-away Tibet, to talk with this noble 
servant of Christ, alone among the lepers 
—a veritable communion of saints. As 
we study these pages, we shall rejoice 
again in the superb Chinese women whom 
we are permitted to call our own; Dr. 
Mary Stone, whom almost no book on 
any missionary theme nowadays fails to 
mention; Dr. Ida Kahn, Dr. Hii King 
Eng, Dr. Li Bi Cii and with them we 
shall recall the pathetic story of Dr. 
Esther Kim Pak, the loved associate 
of Dr. Rosetta Sherwood Hall in Korea. 
We of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society owe it to our pioneers and their 
worthy successors to know their story 
and to multiply it. A kind of noblesse 
oblige impels us, as we read these pages 
which glow with their ardent endeavor, 
to a new consecration to “‘make our 
future copy fair our past.” 

Our study of this unique book will 
also give us glimpses of the heroic med- 
ical service of the missionary women of 
the other churches — glimpses needful 
and stimulating, since we without them 
cannot be made _ perfect. Neither 
Chaucer’s “Legend of Good Women’”’ 
nor Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women’’ 
can rival this Crusade of the hand- 
maidens of the Lord, who have not 

** Ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.” 

We shall mark, too, in our study the 
hundred years of valiant service which 
their brothers in the medical profession 
have rendered in the foreign field, from 
Dr. John Scudder, the pioneer of all 
missionary physicians, who entered India 
in 1819, and Dr. Peter Parker, who is 
said to have opened China at’ the point 
of his lancet, to such self-forgetful laborers 
of the present day as Dr. Stauffacher, 
“The Maker of People to be Glad,” in 
Gikuki, and Dr. Arthur lL. Piper in the 
heart of the Congo. The words of David 
Livingstone are in the thoughts of faithful 
followers of Christ the world around: 
“God had an only Son and he was a 
missionary and a physician.” 

The last chapter of “A Crusade of 
Compassion” could not have been written 

(Continued on page 249) 


PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH, 


\ X 7 E can only do a deed to God by doing that 

deed for him—only by offering ours as 
the hands with which it shall be done. Our 
human love for one another, and all our human 
help, is not less his for being ours. Many dear 
things of Providence he hands to his little ones 
by each other. And sometimes whom can he 
use but you and me?— W. C. Gannett. 


Editorial 


The Jubilee Executive 


Several things have conspired to delay 
the setting of the dates for the Jubilee 
Executive Meeting, but it is now certain 
that the historic session will open at nine 
o’clock on Tuesday, October 28, and close 
at noon on Monday, November 3. Holy 
communion will be celebrated Monday 
evening, October 27,in St. Mark’s Church, 
Brookline, Mass., where the business ses- 
sions will be held. The program will 
probably be sufficiently settled so that 
some details can be announced in our 
next issue. 

The general chairman is Mrs. L. H. 
Murlin, 58 Fenway, Boston, Mass., and 
the chairman of the hospitality commit- 
tee, Mrs. G. M. Porter, 69 Longwood 
Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 

It is expected that many self-enter- 
taining guests from all parts of the coun- 
try will be present. These may obtain 
information as to hotels and boarding 
places from Mrs. H. L. Wriston, 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Suffering in India 


Many times during the past months has 
the story of the suffering in India been 
told in the religious press, but ‘lest we 
forget,’’ some burning words of Dr. 
Rockey, in the Indian Witness, are here 
repeated. The plan of our Jubilee com- 
missioner for helping this need should be 
remembered in this connection. 


Oh, the terrors of this scourge, influenza! I 
visited Christians in several places yesterday 
and in others to-day, and found not a person with 
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the vigor of one half-well. Whole families, whole 
groups of families, sick with no one to care for 
them! Every mission worker stricken down! 

Men looking like semi-corpses are two and 
three of them at a plow, trying to put in the seed, 
while there is yet hope of its germination. They 
stagger and take turns following the slow oxen. 
It is the only hope between them and starvation. 

I saw weakened women, half lying down, 
kneading the coarse meal and trying to cook it 
for the sick about them. And the horror of it all 
is that there is none to help. There is probably 
no doctor within miles and if there be, he has 
few remedies and those in limited quantities. 
The distances are so great, the roads so poor or 
none at all, the territory so widespread, and the 
people so many, that he is helpless to do much 
for anybody. Yet he is trying to do his utmost. 

They who are so punctilious about the dis- 
posal of their dead have dragged them, cots and 
all, in the death-rags in which they lie, down to 
the bank of the river and cast them in. Vultures, 
carrion crows, and pariah dogs are at work. I 
came away sick at heart. 

It must not be forgotten that this is a time of 
famine and the greater part of the people already 
suffer from the weakness of hunger. They have 
not the physical strength to stand disease. 

I have seen sadness and dark days among the 
people of India, but never anything that 
approaches this. ‘‘O Lord, how long, how long?”’ 


Baptizing a Village 


A notable feature of the Mass Move- 
ment of North India is the baptism — 
not of one nor of a dozen, but of a whole 
village. Merely to read of it is thrilling, 
and to participate in it must be an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. Bishop 
Homer C. Stuntz tells of such an experi- 
ence, in the Christian Advocate. 

For two years a village of outcasts near 
Lahore had received Christian instruc- 
tion, and the day for their baptism had 
arrived. First of all, the village shrine 
was torn down, then those who were to be 
baptized were grouped by families. If 
the sacred crown-lock had not been cut, 
a Christian barber snipped it off and 
threw it away. Bishop Stuntz says: 


As his snipping shears came near one young 
giant with a shock of long and rather well-kept 
hair, including the sacred lock, he rose abruptly 
and left the line of candidates for baptism, 
grumbling stormily to himself. The chaudhri, or 
head man of the neighboring Christian village, 
and one of his own village friends left and, join- 
ing him, undertook to persuade him to come back 
and submit. Meantime we waited, singing 
hymns and praying for him and for all that they 
might stand firm for Christ. Soon he came back 
and knelt near me, insisting that all of his hair 
be cut off close to his head, and not the sacred 
lock only. He seemed determined to surrender 
all along the line. 
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After a hush of a few moments I began the 
solemn baptismal service, passing from husband 
to wife and from parents to children, until forty- 
eight had received Christian baptism. Absentee 
members of these families, away at work, had all 
pledged themselves to accept baptism. It was 
all in a written list, with the attestation of the 
native pastor and of the village head man. 


The bishop points out the needs of that 
village group and other similar ones. 
There should be a day school for the 
village. Selected young men and women 
should be trained as teachers and local 
preachers. The more promising should 
study at theological seminaries. There is 
appalling need for workers, both foreign 
and native, and there are none to send. 
‘‘ How shall we meet our Lord if we do not 
provide for this village and others like it?”’ 

The Centenary and Jubilee offerings 
will in part answer this question, for the 
work of famine relief goes hand in hand 
with that of evangelism, and the gospel 
of love for one’s fellow man is essentially 
Christian. This is the teaching of the 
chime of Jubilee Bells. Therefore, let 
them ring at Branch meetings and in 
Boston. 


Seven Summer Conferences 


The Interchurch World Movement of 
North America announces seven summer 
conferences which are to be primarily 
training schools for leaders in the great 
interchurch compaign. The Missionary 
Education Movement and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement are co-operating 
by throwing much of their personnel into 
the larger movement. These meetings will 
take the place of those formerly held by 
the Missionary Education Movement, 
and the combined forces of the three 
organizations guarantee an expanding and 
diversifying of the scope of the meetings. 
It is expected that many recruits will be 
gained for the work at home and abroad. 

The places and dates of the seven con- 
ferences are: Blue Ridge, N. C., June 
24-July 3; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 4-18; 
Estes Park, Col., July 11-20; Asilomar, 
Cal., July 15-24; Ocean Park, Maine, July 
18-27; Lake Geneva, Wis., July 25- 
August 38; Seabeck, Wash., July 30- 
August 8. 

The conferences are under the super- 
vision of the Field Department of the 
Interchurch World Movement, A. B. 
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secretary directly in charge of these seven 
conferences for missionary education. 


Dr. George Heber Jones 


Missionary work in Korea has lost one of 
its outstanding figures in the death of 
Dr. George Heber Jones, May 11. Dr. 
Jones had gone to Florida to recuperate 
after an illness of several months, but 
his strength was exhausted and the hoped 
for recovery did not come. 

Dr. Jones became a member of the 
Korea Mission in 1887 and ever since 
that time has been closely identified with 
Korean affairs. For the past seven years 
he has been a member of the office staff 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, serving 
as editor of the annual report and in other 
positions. 

He was a missionary of broad views, 
a student of rare character and inter- 
national relations, and often contributed 
articles on Eastern matters to leading 
reviews. ; 

The sympathy of our Society is 
extended to Mrs. Jones, who is serving as 
secretary of the home base for New York 
Branch, and their two daughters. 


Methodist Work in Spain 


Dr. Charles W. Drees, of the Methodist 
Mission at Montevideo, Uruguay, is in 
Madrid, Spain, where he went early in 
May to represent our Church at the 
Jubilee Meeting of the Spanish Protestant 
Missions. He plans to stay about six 
months to help in organizing the mission 
work in Spain that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has taken over, under the 
Kuropean War Emergency and Recon- 
struction Department of the Centenary. 
His address is Floralta 2, Madrid, 
Spain. 


The Society’s Guest 


Mrs. Lois Lee Parker, long-expected, 
landed in Boston June 3. Mrs. Parker 
has made the trip from India to America 
as the guest of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, to attend the Jubilee 
Executive of the society which she helped 
to organize. She hopes to return to 
India as soon as possible. Her address 
is: 20 Lorraine Street, West Roxbury, 
Roslindale P. O., Mass. 


July © 
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Personal Mention 


A letter from Miss Ida Appenzeller 
dated February 2, at Tomsk, Siberia, is 
distressing. After living six weeks on 
the :train she and other workers could 
hardly settle down to sleep in a house. 
“Refugees started swarming in as soon as 
they knew we were here, before we had 
any place to receive them. Typhus is 
getting more and more serious. There 
are no supplies, medicine, or anything 
here. The lack of warm clothing and all 
warm things is pitiful.” The thermome- 
ter has been down to fifty-nine degrees 
below zero! Miss Laura Chase, of Tokyo, 
is also at Tomsk. 


On the advice of her physician, Dr. Mary 
Stone is coming to this country with the 
hope that she may regain her health. 
Her address will be 816 Mann Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is expected that 
Dr. Phoebe Stone will sail in August to 
carry on the work in Danforth Memorial 
* Hospital, Kiukiang. 


Miss Alice Finlay, who spent a little 
time studying in Chicago, will be at her 
home in Coshocton, Ohio, until Septem- 
ber, when she expects to return to Japan. 


An address which sounds strange to 
American ears is that sent by Miss Ethel 
M. Estey who says: “My address for the 
present will be Ewha Haktang, Seoul, 
Chosen, Japan.” 


Miss Ellison Bodley has quite recovered 
from a long illness and has returned to 
her work in Sendai, Japan. 


A Cali to the Colors 


[IX the time of war when everybody did 

his own job and another job that 
hadn’t even been a job before the war, 
we began to look around to see which 
of the new tasks belonged to us. The 
temptation was to throw all ordinary work 
to the winds and to do something — 
anything that was purely war work. But 
when we stopped to consider, that seemed 
a most unpatriotic thing to do, for our 
work has to be done, and we might as well 
do it. Certainly we couldn’t go to war, or 
work in munition factories, or wash 
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dishes in Salvation Army huts right up 
by the firing line, so we took our needles 
and thimbles and spare moments and 
began to make things for the Red Cross. 

An enumeration of the things we made 
would be about as interesting as the dic- 
tionary, but how we made them makes 
a better story. We began on handker- 
chiefs one Saturday morning before 
breakfast, and while we worked we sang, 
told stories and had a regular program. 
We got promoted to pillow cases with 
pockets about the time that the senior 
high school class was getting ready for the 
oral English ‘‘exam,”’ and for a long time 
the class met for a half hour each night 
for reading and sewing. One girl would 
read aloud from “Treasure Island”’ while 
the others sewed. 

Last year we all sewed together, but 
this year we have let the girls take out 
garments and make them outside of 
school. We have not required any one to 
work, but every child from the first class 
to the tenth has helped gladly. Some of 
the classes have used their sewing period 
for Red Cross work, but others have done 
their sewing entirely out of school hours. 
One Saturday morning, when we were 
folding work to send to the Red Cross 
center, we found that our garments 
didn’t come out even, and that we had to 
have another coat to a sleeping suit. 
Quickly I cut out the other coat and took 
it to the tenth class, and it would have 
done your heart good to see them make 
the garment. One girl sat at the machine 
and six girls began basting — one basted 
the collar, one did each sleeve, and two 
or three worked together on various 
seams; and they worked to such good 
purpose that within an hour the coat was 
entirely finished. 

The climax of our work was a Red 
Cross Exhibition. We didn’t mean that 
it should be the last of our work, but 
before the date set for the exhibition the 
war was over, so it was really our grand 
finale. Each class had its own work and 
so faithfully did the girls work that in one 
month they made eleven sleeping suits, 
four shirts, nine waistcoats, eight tray 
cloths, four khaki counterpanes, twenty- 
two bed jackets, twelve vests, sixteen 
pillow cases, seventeen bags of sorts, 
twenty-seven face washers and _ thirty- 
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four cup covers. It would have been 
quite impossible for them to do all this 
in so short a time had not the Sin- 
ger Sewing Machine Company loaned 
them four sewing machines. Besides the 
things made by the girls, we had on 
exhibition specimens of all kinds of Red 
Cross things made in this part of India, 
and photographs of many motor cars, 
launches, etc., presented to the Red Cross 
by people in India. During the time that 
the people looked at the needlework and 
pictures, a military band gave us some 
good music, and after the concert we all 
went into our big hall where we had a 
good lecture about what the Red Cross 
has done. 

After the lecture, Mr. Stowell, secre- 
tary of the war board of the United Proy- 
inces, made a speech in which he said 
some nice things about the work the girls 
and teachers had done. He said that our 
school was the only one in the provinces 
that had done any considerable amount of 
Red Cross work, and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had ordered a special medal 
for the school in appreciation of the work 
done. 

A few days later the medal came. It is 
a large silver cross on which is engraved 
this legend: ‘‘President the Honourable 
Sir Harcourt Butler, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Presented to the girls of the Isa- 
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bella Thoburn High School, Lucknow, in 
Recognition of their Valuable Service to 
the Red Cross during the Great War, 
December, 1918.” 

Of course we are proud of the medal; 
but we are prouder of the fact that during 
the whole time we were preparing for the 
exhibition there was not a grumble from 
any one. Every girl and every teacher 
worked willingly, aye, even enthusi- 
astically, from beginning to end. 


GRacE C. Davis. 


The First Pipe Organ in Korea 


‘THE Quarterly Review, of Danville 

District, Illinois, kindly loans the 
FRIEND a cut of the first pipe organ in 
all Korea. The story of its purchase is 
quoted from the same paper. 

“Because of the perseverance in a self- 
appointed task of our own Mrs. Hahr, 
the citizens of Seoul, Korea, are experi- 
encing a new joy these winter days — 
the joy of listening to the melodies of a 
pipe organ. Two years ago, Mrs. Hahr 
was appointed by the Korean Methodist 
Episcopal Church a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference —a rare honor to a 
Korean woman! While in attendance at 
its sessions, the organ voluntaries thrilled 
her so intensely that she was inspired to 
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attempt the securing of funds sufficient 
_ to purchase a pipe organ for her own 
beloved people. 

“Knowing the heavy financial bur- 
dens resting upon our Missionary Society, 
she determined to appeal to another 
source — namely, her brother Koreans 
who had become business men in the 
United States. They responded heartily, 
raising about fifteen hundred dollars. 
When she sailed for home, September 27, 
1917, it was with a heart of rejoicing; the 
pipe organ was being built. 

“What must have been her joy when 
it was actually installed in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Seoul 
and dedicated to the praise of God! 
The first pipe organ in Korea! Surely 
when the history of the Church in Korea 
shall be written, then ‘shall also this, 
that this woman hath done, be told for 
a memorial of her.’ ”’ 

A sad conclusion to this happy story is 
the news that Mrs. Hahr had only a 
little time in which to enjoy the organ 
that she secured for her people. 

When the schools in Korea were closed 
on account of the political troubles, Mrs. 
Hahr improved the opportunity to visit 
some of Mr. Hahr’s relatives in Peking. 
While there she was taken seriously ill 
with double pneumonia, and passed on 
to the Better Land. 

Miss Alice Appenzeller of Seoul says of 
her: “She was by far the most distin- 
ouished of Korean women. Her death is 
an inestimable loss to us all. Ewha 
Haktang could not have a_ greater 
bereavement, unless it might be Miss 
Frey’s death. She was an invaluable 
worker, always true and helpful, and I 
do not see how I can go through next 
year without her help.” 


A Crusade of Compassion 
(Continued from page 244) 


two years ago. It presents “the latest 
thing” in missions. The printer’s presses 
waited for the last delightful fact to be 
squeezed in. The chapter treats of a 
problem and its solution. The Battalion 
of Life needs new recruits. The call 
comes as never before to American 
women, to consecrate the powers of 
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service and self-sacrifice, which the great 
war has tested and proved, to the rescue 
of their little sisters in Asia and Africa 
from neglect and suffering and death. 
But even the largest response can only 
touch the fringes of the need. From 
the women of the Orient themselves 
must the help ultimately come, and to 
this end opportunity for training in 
Western science under Christian auspices 
must be provided for them in their own 
land. Christian medical colleges, most 
of them now union enterprises, are slowly 
multiplying for this purpose. Ludhiana 
in North India, so long alone, now has 
a companion in South India at Vellore. 
Canton, Soochow (soon to be Shanghai) 
and Peking are the points of light for 
China. The story of each is fascinating. 
Of special interest to us will be the 
description of the realization of ‘the 
dream of Dr. Anna Gloss,” in Peking. 

Once again, this year, we shall prove 
the words of Emily Dickinson, 

“There is no frigate like a book, 
To bear us leagues away,” 

and in “A Crusade of Compassion”’ 
journey to the Near East and the Far 
East and to the great continent of Africa, 
to witness the presence of Christ in his 
world. Surely we shall return rejoicing 
in what we “have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the gospel 
is preached.’ 


At the Foot of the Rainbow 


OT many of the fairy tales of our 
childhood permit of real living 
translation, but that old one of the rain- 
bow and the pot of gold at its foot is 
made wonderfully real to me in this 
incident, which I want to share with you. 
Some of the Centenary friends were 
our guests for a few days, and we were 
trying to crowd as much as we could into 
those days, so they could get as much as 
possible of the work. It was a delightful 
afternoon, and everything was favorable 
for a trip to our famous volcanic island, 
Sakurajima. The people are living on 
it again since the eruption, as if nothing 
had happened. 


(Continued on page 253) 


League of Intercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: to give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 


progress of His Kingdom. 


As Others Have Prayed 


Lord, keep me from growing narrow 
with the years so full of absorbing inter- 
ests. May my sympathy for everything 
that is good be even more ready to flow. 
Open my heart wider to the bitter cries 
of the suffering world. Deepen my com- 
passions. Help me, Lord, not only to 
feel more, but to do more. Or in days 
when I cannot do more, help me to pray 
more. Broaden and deepen my love, 
Lord, and so make my heart more like 
thine. — Lucy Rider Meyer. 


O God, our Father in heaven, so endow 
us that we may hasten the coming of thy 
kingdom on earth. We thank thee for 
heartening victories. We rejoice in grow- 
ing church ranks. We take courage from 
the hopeful air of the front line workers. 
Direct us before great responsibilities. 
Steady us at our large task. Clear our 
vision by thy spirit. Tender our hearts 
with love for all mankind. May just 
successes teach us. May we get fresh 
orders every morning. We thank thee 
for clearly understood directions.—Chris- 
tian F. Reisner. 


O, use me,Lord, use even me, 

Just as thou wilt, and when and where, 
Until thy blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share. 


—Frances R. Havergal. 


Have you tried keeping a book account 
of prayer? Close the account when the 
prayer is answered. Itis a great strength- 
ener of faith. 


The Lord said unto Moses . . . Come 
up in the morning unto Mount Sinai.— 
JR, GRIDS Es 


Up in the mount with God! Oh, may 
no triviality detain me, no obstacle bar 


““ Lord, teach us to pray.” 


me, no sin, basely cherished, unfit me 
for that high privilege! That my face 
shall shine from the glory of it I care not 
as I shall not know, though others will 
know; but my heart will shine, and the 
sun will dwell in all my life. Yes, “early 
in the morning,” up in the mount with 
God! — Amos R. Wells. 


The great people of the earth to-day 
are the people who pray. I do not mean 
those who talk about prayer, nor those 
who say they believe in prayer, nor yet 
those who can explain about prayer, but 
I mean those people who take time and 
pray.— S. D. Gordon. 


Intercessory Missionaries 


Prayer opens a whole planet to a man’s 
activities. I can as really be touching 
hearts for God in far away India or 
China, through prayer, as though I were 
there. 

A man may go aside to-day, and shut 
his door, and as really spend a half-hour 
in India —I am thinking of my words 
as I say them, it seems so much to say, 
and yet it is true—as really spend a 
half-hour of his life in India for God as 
though he were there in person. Is that 
true? If it be true, surely you and I 
must get more half-hours for this secret 
service.—S. D. Gordon. 


“See the Jubilee through!” Yes, we 
must see every goal reached. Shall we 
not also see it through to a great victory 
of spiritual forces? Pray it through! 


July and August — the two months 
when our activities are at low ebb — are 
vital months in the Five Year Jubilee 
Campaign. We can reach high tide in 
our prayer life. Intercession is wholly a 
secret service. 
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Secretary: Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Leaders for 
A Crusade of Compassion 


(With the “Crusade of Compassion’? on our minds and hearts next year will 
come the thought of our own crusaders, those whom the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society shall send as Christian physicians to suffering and helpless ones in 


distant lands. 


Like knights of old, ‘their preparation is a time of testing. The skill that shall 
relieve distress comes after many a nightly vigil, many a hard wrestle for brain 
and body. From letters written to a ‘“‘Methodist Mother” may you learn their 
earnest, dauntless spirit and pray for their success!) 


You asked something of my own life 
since being in medical school. I haven’t 
yet found any one from whom I can gain 
an understanding hearing on that subject 
save another medic. It is the stiffest 


task I ever had put to me, and though 


it is to me my very life, I could never 
urge any one to start it who did not feel 
very, very sure that it is what she really 
wants to do more than anything else on 
earth. 

One of our doctors told some of us dur- 
ing our first year that we ought to be able 
to keep up with our work with ten hours 
a day, seven of which we spent at school, 
but I could never do it in either of my 
two years. And in order to make the 
five hours an evening which I believe was 
more nearly an average for me, after 
five-thirty in the evening, you can easily 
see that my time was fairly well filled. 
As it is, my college grades and medical 
school grades look incongruous together. 

Recreation, you can see, had to be very 
much appreciated because not very fre- 
quent in occurrence. But it has been my 
experience that those girls who try to go 
to medical school and keep up outside 
activities, also, are prone to fall by the 
wayside. 

I know that this sounds rather strenu- 
ous and you are wondering how many 
girls will be willing to go through it for 
the sake of the reward. But I am glad 
for the two years, and I shall always feel 
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that my term served in “solitary confine- 
ment” was good for my soul.—E. E. 


The first two years are full of hard 
drudgery; the hours are long and the 
work seems so unrelated. Now I realize 
that I was only building a foundation for 
the last two years, which are real medical 
work. I am so glad I am preparing for 
medica! mission work and I am so grate- 
ful to the organization which has made it 
possible for me to take it up.—E. K. 


Next year will be my first year in 
medical college proper. I expect to work 
next summer and some during the next 
school year in order to pay part of my 
expenses. but fear it will be impossible to 
earn enough for everything.—M. P. 


I might finish the pre-medic work in 
one more year, but Iam working my way, 
and to take the necessary amount of 
laboratory work would not give me 
enough time for my other work. Perhaps 
I have chosen a big undertaking but I 
want to be a foreign missionary and, con- 
sidering the need in foreign fields and my 
own abilities, believe that I can do most 
in the line of medicine. 

My father is a Methodist minister and 
quite willing that my choice should be 
this line of work. Can you tell me what 
financial assistance one might get for 
such a preparation as I have planned?— 
Mod: 3B. 
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Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. J. F. Fisnpr, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner 


Mrs. M. H. Licuuirpr, 2041 East 79th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Bells of Jubilee 


Hear the Hallelujah Chorus of the bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of memories within their music 
dwells! 
How they chime for service done, 
Chime again for victory won! 
From their golden gladsome throats 
Sweet with song, 
Hark, what peals of triumph ring 
Round a weary world that listens, while they sing 
Of righted wrong. 


Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a pean grand of glory tumultuously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future and the Past, 
With a rapture that impels 
Tears to glisten, hearts to listen 
To the bells, bells, bells, 
To the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the Hallelujah Chorus of the bells! 


—L.L. F. with apologies to E. A. P. 


India and Wall Street 


Famines a-plenty there have been in 
India, and plagues and war, since the 
missionary history of that land began 
to be written. And for the purpose of 
retailing facts concerning such conditions 
to the reading public many a scribe, 
missionary and otherwise, has through 
the years taken his pen in hand. In the 
present instance it is no mission board 
which sets forth India’s immediate plight 
—no _ over-enthusiastic, super-sympa- 
thetic mission worker. It is Wall Street 
— yes, plain, accurate, bloodless, cold as 
steel Wall Street has become India’s ad- 
vocate. The statement herewith quoted 
is from the Wall Street Journal of April 
28, 1919. 

When you read this entirely unim- 
passioned account of a most extreme 
situation, remember that every Victory 
Bell which will swing in our great Halle- 
lujah Chime in Boston means that to 
the measure of one dollar some part of 


India’s awful need has been met, star- 
vation prevented, death held at bay. 


Will Your Bell Ring in Boston? 


A Startling Condition 

Writing from Allahabad, Sam Higgin- 
bottom (Princeton, 1903), the head of the 
Agricultural Institute there and an 
authority on India’s industrial conditions 
and vital statistics, gives a report of a 
situation in India which will startle those 
complacently contented people who think 
because their own door keeps out the 
cold that the whole world is warm. 

In spite of the fact that, owing to the 
scarcity of shipping, there are large grain 
stores in India, five months of drought, 
especially affecting the northern portion, 
have brought about one of the most 
serious famines in the history of the 
country. Added to this, the ravages of 
influenza have been fearful. In some of 
the villages in Gwalior State under Dr. 
Higginbottom’s charge the death rate 
from this single cause during October and 
November was from twenty to sixty per 
cent. In many places every person in the 
village was attacked and there was no 
one left to nurse the sick or bury the 
dead. 

There are no official figures of the 
death loss, but an estimate has been 
made which staggers the imagination. 
Cholera, plague, and other epidemics 
from which India suffers periodically 
have never made such a record as influ- 
enza. Mr. Higginbottom believes that 
the deaths amount to ten per cent of the 
population of India. This would mean 
32,000,000 people, or more than the total 
deaths on all fronts in all the years of the 
war. 

Great Britain may well feel that mis- 
fortunes never come singly. Under the 
influence of such a scourge it is not 
surprising that there should be political 
unrest. Remedial measures must be 
carried out on an enormous scale, and 
where these were possible much good has 
been done. Mr. Higginbottom thinks it 
will be necessary, for the prevention of 
future famines, to revolutionize the 
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primitive agricultural methods of the 
people. It is encouraging to hear that 
on the mission farm at Allahabad, where 
the ground had been prepared by early 
deep plowing, followed by those dry 
farming methods which have been so 
successful in the arid parts of our Western 
States, a crop was raised which would 
have been considered a hundred per cent 
crop in an ordinarily good year. 

It could hardly be said that the war 
has been the direct cause of these evils, 
although the world-wide outbreak of 
influenza may well have relation to the 
unsanitary conditions produced by war- 
fare over vast devastated areas. This is 
a condition which America can help. 
Medical missionaries are needed, and it 
is good to know that those Americans 
already in the field are doing invaluable 
work.— Wall Street Journal. 


Angelus 


The Ohio Conference Summer School 
of Foreign Missions at Lancaster has 
planned for one of its conspicuous features 
a Conference Victory Bell. This will be 
a great farm bell suspended from a 
wooden yoke outside the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society headquarters 
on the Lancaster Camp Ground. Each 
day of the session there will be conducted 
an active campaign for the sale of Victory 
Bells. All sales will be reported to the 
Bell Secretary, who will credit money to 
any auxiliary designated. The aggregate 
sales for the day will be announced in a 
most unique and striking way. At twilight 
each evening Mrs. O. N. Townsend will 
with due ceremony ring the big bell once 
for every Victory Bell bought during the 
day. Fine publicity this! Of course every- 
body will want to know why that bell is 
ringing. 

All summer schools please notice! 


At the Foot of the Rainbow 
(Continued from page 249) 

As the island is three miles from the 
mainland we embarked in a little sail- 
boat run by a Japanese man, who was 
almost naked, as it was warm weather. 

We had been on the water perhaps ten 
minutes when there appeared on the 
eastern sky the most perfect rainbow 
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arch we had ever seen. Rising abruptly 
out of the sea it extended majestically 
up into the heavens, and rested on the 
slope of the voleano just back of a green 
ridge covered with little fields. 

We watched the rainbow until we 
landed and found to our amazement 
that its apparent end had rested on the 
very spot where we were going. Now 
let me tell you what we saw there, and 
then you may decide whether it was a 
real pot of gold or not. 

I wonder if you realize -what it is to 
walk through one of these little villages, 
where some of the people have never 
seen a foreigner. It means children 
running in all directions, some with 
terror at the “huge, blue-eyed, red- 
headed foreigner,’’ and some to tell the 
rest of the family so they will not miss 
the sight, while the rest of the children 
stay at our heels. A marked feature 
about them this day was the absolute 
lack of clothing. Clothes were too warm, 
were in the way when they wanted to 
play in the sea and were expensive, so 
why bother with them? 

As we went along the Japanese teacher 
said to them in their own dialect, ‘Run 
and get your kimonos, for we are going 
to have Sunday school.” 

When we reached the shanty where the 
Sunday school is held we found some of 
the children there ahead of us. Within 
two feet of where we pin up the large 
lesson picture which some kind friend 
in America has sent us, the little god-shelf 
is placed. The children were all eyes 
and ears for what the teacher had to tell 
them, the story of how Jesus gives us 
nice clean kimonos for our hearts. 

After singing “Jesus loves me,” and 
“Holy, Holy,” the service closed with 
a short prayer. Then we gave out the 
little picture cards to be taken home. 
They treasure these little cards, which 
have a Bible verse in Japanese printed 
on them. Who can measure the worth 
of these cards carried home by these 
little kiddies? They are an idol-worship- 
ing people, and this is the only bit of 
Christian work being done among them, 
but we are thankful God has given us 
this bit to do for those he loves. 

Do you see the pot of gold? 

Harriet M. Howey. 


Secretary: Mrs. D. C. Cook, 105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Illinois 


Baltimore Branch Rainbow Division 


This division has proved a tremendous 
success. Fifty-two girls have signed up 
either to go themselves or to send some 
one in their places, and they are following 
it up with definite educational plans. 


Gaining New Members 


Each society should choose a day upon 
which each member shall agree to get 
at least one person to join the society, 
if not as an active member, then as an 
honorary member. The slogan for the 
rest of the missionary year should be, 
“Double our membership.” 


An Outfit Shower 


Mrs. Hickman of Des Moines Branch 
writes her superintendent as follows: 
‘“‘When I received the War Relief circular, 
I took it before a meeting of our Young 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
which has a membership of sixteen, I 
believe, several of whom are out of town 
teaching. They agreed to take one sew- 
ing and one hospital set and I promised 
to give them a shower to help. We 
extended an invitation to this shower 
through the pulpit and personally invited 
both societies and some others. 

“The shower was held at the parsonage, 
and for program we had a piano solo; 
reading, ‘The Little French Violet’; the 
‘France-Land Lullaby’; and then a 
dialogue by several children, ‘The Little 
Visitors.’ We served sandwiches, cocoa- 
nut kisses and hot chocolate. There 
were over sixty present and all seemed to 
have such a good time. Before leaving 
for home three young ladies joined the 
young woman’s society. 

“On Monday a mysterious package was 
received which contained a_ beautiful 


bed set, sheet, shams and pillow slips, . 


with crocheted insertion in all, and a 
little note attached asking that they be 
sold to help with this work. They were 
sold at the shower for $10. Besides this 
we received $10 in cash and supplies 
valued at $20; so our total amounted 
to $40.” 


Subscriptions to Periodicals 


Before we go farther in the work of 
this last year of our Jubilee Campaign, 
we should make a more earnest effort to 
secure subscriptions for our periodicals. 
We find it very difficult to increase the 
number of our subscriptions and also to 
learn just how many of our Standard 
Bearers are using our periodicals. It 
seems that little effort is being made to 
keep a list separate from the general list. 
This is a very difficult thing to do but it 
would be advisable to try to secure a 
separate list so that we may know what 
proportion of our young people are 
securing the benefit which will come to 
them through the use of these helps. 

A life membership has been offered for 
several years to every Branch which 
could report a gain of ten per cent in 
subscriptions to the Frrenp. The year 
of 1918 we found unusually difficult, 
although much effort had been made to 
secure subscriptions and report them. 

Different plans have been used in this 
effort. Letters were sent to superin- 
tendents and societies urging them to try 
and win the life membership. Contests 
were made use of and where possible the 
FRIEND was urged at meetings or as 
program material. Publishers’ adver- 
tisements were sent out and in some 
places scrap books were made from 
material from the FRrRrenp, especially 
news from the foreign fields. The use of 
the Junior Friend was urged upon all 
junior societies. In some cases letters 
were sent out calling attention to articles 
from missionaries. 

Try again for the life membership given 
for a gain of ten per cent in subscriptions 
to our Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society periodicals over our subscription 
for last year. 


Birthdays 
We have some illustrious birthdays to 
celebrate this year. Of course you all 
celebrated Isabella Thoburn’s birthday 
March 29. You also had the birthday 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
(Continued on page 262) 
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PACIFIC BRANCH 


Mrs. Heen A. Brrpsauy, Editor 
2266 West 24th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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EprIroriau 


Before this Quarterly reaches the readers of 
the Frrenp, the “Flying Squadron” of the 
Pacific Branch will have her “ Minute Women”’ 
at work, in all its auxiliaries. Make them very 
welcome. They will come with an earnest but 
loving message. 

Will your Bell ring in Boston? See that it is 
well lined, well signed, and rings with no uncer- 
tain sound. Interview the Jubilee supervisor for 
further instructions. 

How many have made their gift of fifty dollars 
this Jubilee year to help raise our quota of the 
$2,000,000? If it is not possible for some to do 
this, ask the Great Missionary to tell you of 
some one who has that sum and is just waiting 
to be asked to giveit. Make it an earnest, prayer- 
ful, continuous asking of him, with a real effort 
put forth to find it, and remember that he said, 
‘According to your faith.” Your Quarterly 
editor could tell you of a woman who had that 
very experience, and who fell at the feet of the 
dear Master in thankful praise that she was 
permitted to gather some fruit for him, by laying 
the fifty dollars in-the treasurer’s hand. Trust 
him, dear fellow worker. He is waiting to be 
gracious and generous. 


New ApDpDRESS 
Please notice the change of address of the 
editor of Pacific Branch Quarterly and direct 
henceforth to 2266 West 24th Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 
AN ITINERARY 
Our Branch corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Johnson, has been ringing the Jubilee bells in 
Arizona for ten days, visiting seventeen churches, 
which are widely separated. She organized a 
young woman’s society and King’s Herald 
bands, and secured many new members. 


PERSONAL 


Perhaps there is something in a name, but 
surely our new secretary of special work, Mrs. 
F. H. Johnson, is making a great success in her 
work. She is speaking enthusiastically of the 
‘Prize Bonds,” as she calls her offers of special 
work, and she makes the likeness so like the 
Victory Bonds that they are inspiring to look 
at and invest in. 

A REMINDER 


Time takes no vacation and at the end of two 
and a half months, regardless of the vacation 
season, will close our Jubilee accounts. Few of 
us will again respond to the command, “Thou 
shalt hallow the fiftieth year: it is the Jubilee.” 
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The persistent, hard work of these nearly 
five years, is almost a guarantee that Pacific 
Branch will reach its goal: yet no iota of vigi- 
lance should be relaxed lest defeat confront us 
when remedy is impossible. Many a race, hope- 
fully begun, has been lost in the last lap. 

During these last months every society should 
engage in an intensive campaign for the three 
**M’s” in which we are still short of our goal — 
Members, Money, Magazines. There is still 
time to complete M. O. G, H. work: time to 
place your own name or that of some loved one 
in the Book of Remembrance: time to place the 
names of your young people, and a host of little 
children there, alongside the names of all its 
missionaries, which Pacific is placing in that 
great book. 

Many new young people’s and a large number 
of children’s societies are already reported, 
while extension members and bands continue 
to increase, even though the latter persist in 
becoming auxiliaries; but all will be vain in so 
far as our obligations are concerned, unless the 
exits be as well guarded as the entrances; and 
still in vain, unless each society accurately and 
promptly report its entire work to the proper 
officer. 

Those Golden Jubilee Bells! Singly, in family 
chimes and in community groups, they come, 
like the golden poppies of our fields, bearing 
messages of sympathy to stricken India. Not 
every one may go to Boston, but every one can 
set a bell a-ringing there. And who knows? 
Pacifie’s delegates may bring back the great 
golden bell as companion to its famous Mission 
bells. Why not? 


Breiup T. ANDERSON. 


FROM THE JUBILEE SUPERVISOR 


Pacific Branch is not playing the part of a 
shallow optimist. We are going to win the goal 
this Jubilee Year, because we are working hard 
and praying earnestly that we may leave nothing 
undone in the great adventure of winning the 
world for Jesus Christ. 

The birthday parties in March resulted in 
much good done socially and financially. Now 
we are looking forward to Visitation Day and 
the first sound of the Jubilee Bells. Pacific 
Branch must have that Jubilee Honor Roll. 
Come one, come all, and set the Jubilee Chimes 
ringing. 

Mrs. M. V. McQuiaa. 


EXTENSION WoRK 


The Extension Department is making steady 
gain along all linés. The Los Angeles District 
secretary of this work sent out an 8. O. S. call 
for fifty new extension members, as a Jubilee 
gift for the district meeting, and secured them, 
every one, making a net gain of one hundred and 
twenty new extension members for Los Angeles 
District. 

One extension secretary in the Branch has 
started a ‘“‘missionary hope chest” to hold the 
pretty cards and gifts that our foreign children 
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love and which are such great helps to our 
missionaries. 

Oakland District had a demonstration of 
extension work on its program, which was very 
helpful. 


Laura E. CHARNock. 


Our MIssIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 


Miss Evelyn Hadden returned to her home in 
Palo Alto in April for her first furlough, and like 
so many of her predecessors is wondering how 
soon she can get back to her work in India! 

Miss Clara Barstow, whose furlough was long 
overdue, waiting for some one to take her place 
in our boarding school in Buenos Aires, South 
America, is at home at last, and is now giving 
us new visions of the need of Argentina’s 
womanhood. 

Miss Martha Drummer has come and gone, 
and we have great reason long to remember the 
good work she did in the Branch while on her 
furlough. She is a wonderful pleader, and a 
very successful one, for her chosen field, Quessua, 
Africa. 

Miss Emily Harvey, for thirty-five years a 
missionary in India, has been most successful in 
her work in the Branch, and everywhere she has 
spoken has brought a message of deep spirit- 
uality. 

Mrs. Oechsli, the wife of a Methodist mis- 
sionary to Sumatra, has been speaking in our 
auxiliaries and associations and among other 
things tells what she calls her ‘‘ Baby Story,” 
which is very dear and stirs the hearts of the 
women to greater devotion for the cause of 
foreign missions. 


FRoM THE FOREIGN FIELD 


area Miss Jean Loomis likes her new home 
Weat China 12 Chengtu, her fellow workers and 

the school, and thinks the whole 
plant the best she has seen anywhere. When 
Miss Golisch takes her furlough in the early fall, 
she is to take charge of the school with Miss 
Inez Marks as assistant, and as they find them- 
selves very congenial, she is looking forward to 
the pleasant association. 

Miss Charlotte Holman’s last letter 
Aligarh, was long and full of interesting 
North India incidents of her work. In a village 

of new work they baptized a large 
number, and after the service closed she said 
one dear old woman broke out in a torrent of 
grief, saying between her sobs, ‘My poor son 
has died without knowing about this great 
salvation.’””’ When she went to another village 
large numbers renounced their idolatry, tore down 
the Hindu shrines, and were baptized: so the 
work goes on, and “we are making the whole 
district ring with Victory to Jesus.’’ 
“oan es Mrs. Sarah Hatfield, our contract 
South America teachet, sends a fine report of 

i their school commencement, 

which was honored by the presence of some of 
the dignitaries of Uruguay; also an account of 
matters of interest pertaining to our schools in 
South America. 
Miss Dillingham writes that their 
school work is ‘rather at a stand 
still” just at present. Things are 
in somewhat of an unsettled state. Bishop 


Pyengyang, 
Korea 
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Welch has been with them, and was a comfort 
and help in his advice and counsel. They are 
anticipating. the erection of a new dormitory, 
and she hopes Pacific Branch will give her a 
Bible woman. ; 

Miss Ethel McClintock, who is teach- 
ing English classes in our Mexican 
school in Pachuca, likes her work very 
much. Her first appointment was Mexico City, 
but being needed in Pachuca, she was trans- 
ferred. 


Pachuca, 
Mexico 


In MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Anna G. Hough, who for many years 
has been a member of the executive board of 
Pacific Branch, and a generous supporter of all 
its interests, passed to her glorious reward, from 
her home in Los Angeles, on the evening of the 
sixth of May. Had she lived a few days longer, 
she would have crossed her ninetieth milestone. 
She was the beloved sister of the late Jay Gould, 
one of the earlier and great financiers of New 
York City. 


Miss DrumMMeEr’s Story AND Wuat IT 
ACCOMPLISHED 


In one of her interesting talks before an 
auxiliary, our missionary to Quessua, Africa, 
told this story: 

“While resting from one of my long itineraries 
one morning, there was a little stir at the entrance 
of my abode. I said, ‘Come right in,’ and a dear 
little Christian mother appeared with her baby 
in her arms. 

“She said, ‘I have been thinking that now 
I am a Christian, I would like a little dress for 
my baby.’ ” (All African babies go naked.) 

“1 replied, ‘I have none,’ but she pointed to 
my pillow slip, and of course I disrobed my 
pillow and made a little baby slip and she went 
away happy. 

“The next morning there came another 
mother, with the same request, silently pointing 
to my pillow. I said to her, ‘I have but that 
one slip left, and the pillow would scratch my 
face without it,’ and she went away grieved.” 

Now comes the result of the story. A woman’s 
foreign missionary worker, who is also the super- 
intendent of the primary department in Vincent 
Church Sunday school, Los Angeles, made a 
little baby slip, took it to her Sunday school, 
told the story, and asked the children if they 
would like to make one little dress, if she would 
give them a pattern. The next Sunday the little 
dresses began to arrive, and on the fourth Sunday 
she had fifty baby slips, to celebrate our Fiftieth 
Year, our glorious Jubilee Year! 

A happier lot of children you never saw 
together! And a happy missionary was Miss 
Drummer when they were presented to her. 
And another happy woman was the superin- 
tendent of that primary work, when she received 
the names of many of the mothers of the chil- 
dren, as new members of their auxiliary, when 
they had never been interested in foreign mis- 
sions before! Surely the Great Missionary 
himself managed that little affair. Don’t you 
think so? 


* 
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1167 Chatsworth St. N., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ANNUAL Merrtine — AN Invitation 

The auxiliaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of Broadway and First 
Methodist Episcopal Churches of Fargo, North 
Dakota, extend a most cordial invitation to the 
Minneapolis Branch to hold its annual meeting, 
this Jubilee year, in the Fargo First Church, 
and pledge every effort to make it a gathering of 
great profit to the work so dear to every mis- 


sionary woman’s heart. 
Mrs. H. H. Frost. 


_ The chairman of the entertainment committee 
is Mrs. J. B. Eaton, 374 Seventh Avenue, South, 
Fargo, N. D. The date will be determined by 
the date of conference which, at this writing, is 
not settled. 

Dakota CONFERENCE 

North Dakota is anticipating great inspiration 
from the Branch annual meeting which it will 
entertain in October. Let every auxiliary plan 
early for at least one representative. Plan for 
Fargo, though we cannot all plan for Boston. 

The silver lining of the heavy cloud that hung 
low at the opening of the year is in full view; 
more prayers and more letters during those days 
are bringing results in members, subscriptions, 
organizations and money in a wonderful way. 

The Wahpeton and the Valley City sessions 
of the Fargo District meeting have gone into 
history as good meetings, reaching more women 
and more organizations than usual. A superin- 
tendent of young people and a secretary of 
literature were added to the corps of officers — 
all Os of executive ability, vision, prayer and 
faith. 

Many more are interested in Africa and in our 
children’s missionary as a result of thirty-six 
days given to our conference by Miss Cross, who 
was warmly welcomed everywhere, as her large 
collections prove. Our dear secretary of the 
home base, Mrs. Taylor, is winning victories 
within our borders for the seventh year and we 
must say the ‘“‘best yet.” 

Several report excellent addresses by pastors 
March 23; others, that birthday meetings were 
held and the fifteen cents per member voted; 
some that the Star and Trumpet Drive continues 
to be enthusiastically pushed; but these reports 
should come from every auxiliary if it is to 
share this great opportunity of our beloved 
Society. Let us remember in time that each 
auxiliary is to have at least one Jubilee Legion 
member on its record — child or adult. Lidger- 
wood and Devil’s Lake are our Jubilee Legion 
Churches, and a few others are not far behind. 

The M. 0. G. H. Find them; every new 
member and subscription since 1914 must be 
credited to some one. The sale of “ Koopons” 
makes children Jubilee members; encourage 
them, report them and all the other Jubilee 
requirements that are met — and possibly over- 


looked—in your auxiliary. Again we are brought 
face to face with the fact, — our busiest are our 
best reporters. Report! Let us pray and work 
to answer our prayers that our Jubilee Branch 
Meeting may be all it should be. 

First Church, Fargo, is the first to report an 
adult or a Standard Bearer member of the 
Jubilee Legion; Mrs. J. S. Kirk has made her 
mother a member, and Mrs. W. J. Clapp, her 
daughter, Fanny. 


Our JUBILEE 

Jubilee work and enthusiasm are at high tide 
throughout the entire Branch, if reports are 
correct —for in spite of the many things we 
have had to surmount, we have done almost as 
much work in this first half year as we accom- 
plished in our entire last year’s campaign. 

The women who have been in line from the 
first Jubilee call are bending their energies to 
carry out successfully all the new plans and 
thus make this last year of our campaign the 
greatest of all. Even those who have stood 
aloof, looking on but not entering the race, are 
awakening to the glory of it, and are seeking 
in this eleventh hour to become a part. A letter 
received a few days ago says: “‘Our auxiliary 
has done nothing in this Jubilee Campaign, but 
we now want to be counted in. Are we too late?”’ 

The month given to young people’s work 
resulted in a large number of new organizations 
and many new members. We rejoice greatly in 
this increase, knowing that it is to our young 
people that we must look for our missionaries 
and for reinforcements on the home base. 

April was given to the children’s work. We 
expected great things and we were not disap- 
pointed. ‘Koopons”’ were sold and the children 
enlisted so that to-day all over the Branch, 
auxiliaries hitherto among the childless ones are 
rejoicing in the mothering of King’s Herald 
bands and Little Light Bearer circles, organized 
in their churches. 

Never before have we had so many of our 
faithful ones sign our League of Intercessors’ 
card, and because of this band of praying women 
we are being led on to victory. 

Thus we can say we are in the race to win the 
Jubilee, and we are waiting eagerly for the next 
plans to be presented that we may follow our 
leaders as they call to us, ‘‘ March Forward!” 

Mrs. M. P. Hatrrgx. 


DEPARTMENT OF TITHING 


After years of faithful, persistent seed-sowing 
of the principles of stewardship of property, we 
are reaping a harvest of tithers. Women of the 
Minneapolis Branch, we are asked for an enroll- 
ment of ten thousand tithers. District and 
auxiliary superintendents, when the report 
blanks come into your hands will you endeavor 
to see that every member, from the youngest 
to the oldest, who is a tither shall be reported? 

‘“‘God help us that we may be delivered from 
the delusion of supposing that we are expressing 
our love to him when we give one-sixteenth of 
one per cent for God and spend fifteen-sixteenths 
upon ourselves. It should be noted that the 
tithe is prescribed as the minimum of Christian 
obligation. Free-will offerings over and above the 
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tithe are anticipated from those able to make 
them, nor can they be withheld without per- 
sonal loss; but they cannot commence until the 


tithe has been paid.” ° 
Mrs. J. G. PuRPLE. 


District M&rrrinas 

Jubilee work is arousing enthusiasm in dis- 
trict meetings. Minneapolis District, of which 
Mrs. 8S. M. Dick was recently elected president, 
held a meeting May 15 in Calvary Church, 
Minneapolis. The program, in royal Jubilee 
uniform, was a time table which directed pas- 
sengers on a journey, information-bound, with 
reports from officials culminating in directions 
to inspiration-bound points. Rev. Mr. Magin, 
pastor, in conducting the quiet hour, referred to 
Christ’s climbing the mountain, whence art had 
gathered its inspiration for Raphael’s “ Trans- 
figuration”’ and to his meeting with his disciples 
in the sanctuary of an upper room. Following 
the reading and prayer was an original poem, 
Mrs. Magin, on the “Stewardship of 


dedicated, who had recently given herself to 
missionary work, was the representative of the 
church, and for answering every question of the 
Quiz was awarded a missionary badge. 

Mrs. F. F. Lindsay pictured the beauties of 
Italy and the needs of Europe, touching on 
Bulgaria and our special interest in Grenoble. 
The main idea of the railroad journey was well 
maintained. 

Another subscriber to the Frimnp was added 
to Calvary auxiliary. A memorial for the late 
Bishop Warren, inscribing his name on the 
Jubilee Legion, a gift of Mrs. Carrie Warren 
Frizzelle and her sister, Mrs. Van Pelt of Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, commemorates the last pastorate 
of Rev. Mr. Frizzelle at Calvary Church and 
was sent through their auxiliary. 


Fargo District 


Two meetings of the Fargo District, Minne- 
apolis Branch, have been held, one in Wahpeton, 
N. D., April 30 and May 1, the second in Valley 
City, May 15 and 16. The same program was 
given in each, the territory being divided only 
because of convenience, to shorten the distance 
for some of those attending. There was a marked 
feeling of spirituality and of the presence of 
God throughout all these meetings. The presi- 
dent of the district, Mrs. Henry H. Frost, pre- 
sided at both meetings, assisted at Valley City 
by Mrs. C. F’. Chaffee, the first vice-president. 

Most encouraging reports were given from 
practically all the: auxiliaries in the district, 
in regard to increase of tithing, members who 
were working for the Golden Harvest, new 
organizations formed and increasing interest in 
the work, which was everywhere manifest. 

The principal addresses were given by Mrs. 
A. L. Leathers, a returned missionary from 
Santiago, Chile, and Mrs. E. R. Hibbard, of 
Sumatra, Malaysia. Both gave glimpses of their 
respective fields and work, showing the needs 
and opportunities for service. Our conference 
secretary, Mrs. F. A. Gossman, was present and 
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July 


gave appreciated light on many topics. The 
attendance of district officers was one hundred 


per cent. The presiding officers were re-elected. 
Mrs. H. H. Frost. 


LircHFIELD DIstTRICcT 


This is slowly rising to meet the call of mis- 
sions. A new auxiliary has been organized at 
Mound and also one at Churchill, a rural charge 
seven miles from Hector. In Hector an enthusi- 
astic auxiliary of thirty members is started and 
the younger organizations are promised the new 
district secretary. : 

The King’s Heralds of St. Cloud, in a tag day, 
raised $60 by the sale of ‘‘Koopons.” The 
leader of the Standard Bearers has had inter- 
esting meetings throughout the winter. We 
arranged for a social evening with Miss Cross 
on her visit to St. Cloud and this gave much 
tonic to their enthusiasm. At least eight young 
women are consecrated to life service from the 


winter meetings. 
Mrs, Atta WEsT. 


BrancH HEADQUARTERS 


Miss Wilhelmina Erbst asks: ‘‘ Have you any 
old books you could send to my girls? I am 
collecting a library for them. Will you ask the 
women of the missionary societies to help me?” 

Then, the usual request: Kindly remember to 
send postage when you write for organization 
budgets or free literature. Write to Mrs. A. B. 
Mintener, mite box secretary, 2001 Girard 
Avenue, South, for mite boxes, sending about 
three cents a dozen for postage. 

Our new study book is ready now — “A 
Crusade of Compassion,” a study of medical 
missions. Plan to have a good supply for the 
coming year. ‘‘ Mook”’ is fine for juniors. Sum- 
mer is the time to gather material for your year’s 
work. 

Mrs. S. F. Drapnr. 


Semi-ANNUAL MEETING 


As a historical event, the Branch semi-annual 
meeting held in Trinity Church, St. Paul, April 9 
and 10, was remarkable for a renewal of energy 
and interest in the many who attended. 

We remember as a culmination of our year’s 
study of Africa our sunny-faced Miss Cross, 
returned from Quessua. No wonder the people 
in Africa call the missionaries ‘‘people of love.’’ 
Miss Cross made it plain why, with its filth, 
superstition and degradation, Africa was called 
the ‘‘Dark Continent,’”’ without Jesus, the Light 
of the world. 

Then we recall Miss Marie Brethorst, just 
from China, who held us fascinated and sym- 
pathetic as she told of her sister Alice’s heroic 
work in ‘‘Building a Missionary Plant in West 
China”? —of the difficulties and dangers in 
collecting material and directing native work- 
men. The buildings just nearing completion 
will be a monument to the skill and executive 
ability of Alice Brethorst. 

The supper was followed by Table Talks with 
the theme “Service”: as it is in Africa, by Miss 
Cross; in China, Miss Brethorst; in Korea, Miss 
Eva Hardie, returned missionaries; and “Getting 


(Continued on page 262) 
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1919 1920 
‘*A Crusade of Compassion for the 
Healing of the Nations ”’ 

By Belle J. Allen, M. D. 

Program for Auxiliaries and Young Women 


“Reconstruction”’ is the keyword of the day. 
The best of our physicians and surgeons are 
working for the benefit of the soldiers of America. 
What could be more fitting than that the study 
of our women should be devoted to the recon- 
struction work that is being done for the women 
of the Orient? The text-book for the year, 
which is reviewed in this issue of the Frienp, 
is of absorbing interest and should be in the 
hands of every member of our Society. 

Outline programs, topic slips and leaflets 
will be ready in July. The Frienp will furnish 
additional material on special themes. 

Topics for each month and titles of leaflets 
are eiven below: 

October. THe Barration or Lire. Chap- 
ter I. ‘In the Steps of the Great Physician’’ (3 
cents). “Ringing Bells’’ (2 cents). ‘‘Clara A. 
Swain, M.D.” (Book, 10 cents). 

November. A CrusaDE oF COMPASSION IN 
Inpta. Chapter II. “Centers of Compassion: 
Our Hospitals in India’”’ (3 cents). “I Wish 
You Were a Doctor”’ (2 cents). “Sowing the 
Seed’’ (2 cents). 

December. A CrusADE OF COMPASSION IN 
Cuina. ChapterIII. ‘Centers of Compassion: 
Our Hospitals in China”’ (8 cents). “Saved by 
Grace’”’ (3 cents). ‘For the Healing of the 
Sick’’ (3 cents). 

January. ForwarD YE Hosts, anp Con- 
quer. ‘That They May Know” (Graphic 
Series, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Number; price to be announced later). Other 
material to be issued after General Executive. 

February. A CRUSADE OF COMPASSION IN 
KorEA AND THE PuHILIppines. Chapter IV. 
“Centers of Compassion: Our Hospitals in 
Korea and the Philippines” (3 cents). “A 
Doctor’s Visit to Orion” (2 cents). “ Outside 
the City Wall” (3 cents). 

March. A CrusaDE OF COMPASSION IN 
THE Near East. Chapter V. Special material 
in the FRIEND. 


April. ArricA AND THE PROMISE OF THE 
Future. Chapter VI. ‘Witch Doctors and 
Charms” (2 cents). ‘A Million — and One” 
(5 cents). 

May. MinuTE WomEN FRoM OTHER LANDS. 
“Pride Justified’? (2 cents). “The Other 
America”? (2 cents). “From the Garden of 
the East’”’ (2 cents). ‘‘Happy As They Are,” 
(2 cents). “The Story of Nurse Kang” (3 
cents). ‘The Land of Mafana’’ (2 cents). 


June. Mataysia — AT THE CROSSROADS OF 
THE CoNTINENTS. ‘Java and _Borneo”’ 2 
cents). “Yesterday and Today in Malaysia” 
(2 cents). Special material in the FRrpnp. 

July. Youna Women Here AND THERE. 


“Good for Everything’ (3 cents). “My 
Daughter Will Weave’”’ (2 cents). “An After- 
noon Tea”’ (2 cents). 

August. Native Hetpwrs. “The House 


That Tung Yu Feng Built’? (2 cents). poly 


Active Service” (2 cents). “An Object Lesson 
in Mohammedan Zenana Teaching’? (Demon- 
stration, 3 cents). 

September. THe Romance or Finance. 
“Dollars in Action” (5 cents). “Not Exempt” 
(Demonstration, 10 cents). 


Standard Bearer Program 


The text-book for Standard Bearers will also 
be ‘fA Crusade of Compassion for the Healing 
of the Nations.’’ A Program Help Book will be 
issued, as last year, and will be on sale in July 
at depots of supplies, for twenty cents. This 
will give complete and attractive suggestions 
for posters and invitations, unique ways of 
presenting text-book material, clever ideas for 
decorations, a list of supplementary leaflets — 
in short, everything that will be needed for 
making twelve successful programs. 


Books and Magazines 

Dr. Exsim Ineuis. By Lady Frances Balfour. New 
York. George H. Doran Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
The story of the life of a famous woman surgeon, 

told with intimate knowledge of the Inglis family 

and with free access to Dr. Inglis’s correspondence, 
by one who was intimately associated with her in 
her work. It presents the intensely human and 

lovable side of her life and is at the same time a 

record of great achievement. What she did in the 

way of organizing a hospital unit, and the work 
she directed, is history. Her wonderful work 
among the wounded of the Serbian Army and in 

Russia is unparalleled. 

Morau Epucation as A RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEM. By 
Norman E. Richardson. New York. The Abingdon 
Press. Paper. Price, 15 cents, net. . 

A study of the work which should be done in the 
Sunday school and the church if our country is 
not to return to the condition in which it was 
before the war. 

THe FicHt ror THE ARGONNE. 
New York. The Abingdon Press. 
cents, net. 

A vivid picture of the experiences of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association man with the fight- 
ing forces that won the stubbornly contested 
battle in the Argonne Forest. Mr. West was a 
preacher at home, but “over there’’ he drove a 
camionette with the Thirty-Seventh Division, 
incidentally preaching occasionally. Burges 
Johnson, in the introduction, tells of a man, a 
circus acrobat at home, who has been very suc- 
cessful in conducting religious services in France. 
Like all well written accounts of war work, this is 
extremely interesting. 

Tur Rippte or Nearer Asta. By Basil Mathews, with 
preface by Viscount Bryce, New York, George ig, 
Doran Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

This book, written by a recognized English 
authority on Western Asia, who is engaged in 
active missionary work, has gone into many 
editions in England and there has been great 
demand for an American edition. Mr. Mathews 
treats of economic and social conditions, political 
situations, the menace of the Turk and the 
problems of reconstruction, allin an illuminating, 
readable, style. 

(Continued on page 361) 


By William B. West. 
Cloth. Price, 75 


A Word With You 


Our Jubilee Song 
M. O. G. H. 
Tune: Will There Be Any Stars? 
Came the cry loud and long from the world’s 
Christless throng: 
‘¢ Share your light and your Saviour, we pray!” 
Loyal women replied, ‘‘ Whatsoever betide, 
Tis our Master that calls—we obey.” 


Chorus: 


Golden Harvesters we, Golden Harvesters we, 
For the Master we toil not in vain. 

Join our glad Jubilee, as His triumphs we see, 
Let us hasten His glorious reign. 


Looking backward we trace His omnipotent grace, 
Lo, Jehovah our guide all the way. 
Gospel seed everywhere nourished ever by 


prayer, 
Full an hundred-fold reap we to-day. 


With this heritage vast from these golden years 
past, 

Catch we visions of duty and cheer; 

Ours to bear but His light, soon it scatters the 


night, 
And the fruits of His spirit appear. 


Still the harvest appalls, still we hear urgent 
calls. 

In this crisis who would not enroll? 

Rise we zealous and true—more to dare and to 


do 
Strive we all for our JUBILEE GOAL. 
Mes. I. 8S. Leavirrt. 


* OK * 


Toe Mipypar Meerine of the Foreign De- 
partment was held this year in Chicago, at a 
later date than usual. So many matters had to 
be settled that the session lasted for two weeks, 
running over into June. This made it impos- 
sible for the secretary’s report to reach the 
Friend in time for the July issue, and conse- 
quently our readers must wait until August to 
know of the business transacted. One of the 
corresponding secretaries says: ““We did some 
constructive things at the meeting. It was the 
best we have ever had for downright progress.”’ 

* Bo * 

“A CrusADE oF Compassion” and ‘‘Moox” 
are the books upon which next year’s study is 
to be based. On page 243 of this issue of the 
Fripnp willbe found a review of the former. 
The book for juniors is a series of stories in 
which any boy or girl will find joy and profit. 
“Mook” is a delightful child and the story of 
his experiences, with its multitude of illustra- 
tions, 1s fascinating for readers of all ages. 

_ The price of the senior book is thirty-five cents 
in paper covers and fifty cents in cloth, with 
seven cents postage additional; of the junior 
book, thirty cents in paper, with five cents 


postage, and fifty cents in cloth, with seven 


cents postage. 
* * * 


“As Iraers Sez Us” is sometimes satisfying 
and sometimes quite the contrary. ‘‘A Plea 
for the Frienp,” which appears in another 
column, is so very delightful, besides being 
unsolicited, that we cannot resist sharing it 
with our readers. 

x  * 

Lert-Over YARNS AND WOOLS in any quanti- 
ties are asked for in Mintsing, China. Miss 
Tyler writes: ‘‘We have heard that the women 
of America are trying to find ways to use up 
left-over yarns and wools. Please don’t try any 
longer. Just wrap them up carefully, mark them 
‘No Commercial Value’ and mail them to us. 
Our ‘girls will be so happy to have them for 
wristers, mufflers, collars, baby caps, etc., and 
they would help us to keep warm these cold days. 
Every tiny scrap of wool will be acceptable. 

“Please mail to Miss Ursula Tyler, American 
M. E. Mission, Foochow (Mintsing), China.” 


* * * 


Heuerut LEAFLETS FOR THE AUGUST PROGRAM 
ARE: ‘The India Mass Movement,’’ ‘‘ White 
Fields of Korea,’ ‘‘Sheaves from Japan,” 
“‘A-Beng, the Bible Woman,”’ ‘‘Why She Came 
to School” and ‘‘A Profitable Partnership.’ 
Price two cents each; budget of six for ten cents. 
Order from depots of supplies or publisher. 


* * * 


THE EpIToR AND THE PUBLISHER are not one 
and the same person, nor do they share the same 
office. Confusion seems to have arisen from the 
note calling attention to the editor’s change of 
address. All manuscripts and matters relating to 
the contents of the FrrEND should be sent to the 
editor at 189 Adams Street, Waltham, Mass. 
All subscriptions and letters concerning sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the publisher at 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Careful atten- 
tion to this distinction would save time, as well 
as additional work for the two offices. 


Study for August 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Stupy Toric: The Jubilee Story: Fifth 
Decade. 

Deryotionat Toric: The Power That Worketh 
in Us. 

To what other generation of Christians has a 
nation of four hundred millions held out their 
hands and asked for the gospel? To what other 
generation can these four hundred millions appeal? 
This generation now alive has been given such 
responsibility as has come to no other generation 
since the world began. 


—BisHop F. W. WaRnNn. 
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Poster Suggestion. — For this Jubilee Decade 
meeting what better poster can we find than the 
a ubilee seal? Enlarge it to fine dimensions and 
color it blue and gold. Pictures of our Jubilee 
commissioners may be added. 


Tue PROGRAM 

Jubilee Song Service. —Use Branch and 
national songs. 

Devotional Study. Intercession.—(See Study 
for August.) 

Business. — Rounding Up the Jubilee. 

*When and Where Did Missions Outrun the 
Society? — Rapid Fire Responses from Those 
Who Know. 

Mass Movements: India, Korea, 
Presented with Maps and Charts. 

Our Oriental Co-Workers. — A Round of 
Stories. (See “Jubilee Story,” in this Frrenp.) 

Working With Others in Union Institutions. 

The Jubilee. —Its beginnings. The story of 
plans and progress. As it is in our Branch. 
Introduction of all Jubilee members. Intro- 
duction and honors to winners of Jubilee 
decorations. 

Mystery Box. 

*In addition to the August Study and the July 
FRIEND, much valuable material for these re- 
sponses will be found in files of the Executive 
Daily. This topic may also be presented as a 
meeting of the Foreign Department at General 
Executive, with missionaries from the field stat- 
ing their needs. 

References. — For elaboration of the topic, see 
the Study for August. (Subscription price, ten 
cents per year, twelve copies to one. address 
sixty cents per year. Send all subscriptions to 
Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass.) ; 


China. — 


A Plea for the ‘‘Friend”’ 


“T hardly think I can take it this year; I don’t 
find time to read it,” is the response that occa- 
sionally greets the solicitor for the Woman’s 
Missionary FRIEND in her quarterly rounds. 

It is true, O woman of many cares, that these 
are crowded days; nevertheless, we beg you to 
be slow to part company with this helpful com- 
panion. Learn the secret of making it rest, 
not tire, you. Do not let your inability to scan 
every page discourage you. In this strenuous 
age, to take in the entire contents of a periodical 
is a pleasure that many must deny themselves. 

Be definite. Decide which departments of 
the paper best meet your individual needs and, 
if possible, read them regularly. Now that the 
alluring Mystery Box can be unlocked as soon 
as it arrives, your fingers will ache to open it, 
we are sure. However, if you have to forego 
that luxury you will still be far removed from 
total ignorance of what is going on at the front. 

Those who are privileged to read the FrrmND 
closely realize that it is a treasure. In addition 
to its specific work, it gives much general infor- 
mation and, from cover to cover, abounds with 
sparkle and dash. 

Think twice, O halting subscriber, before you 
conclude to drop this bracing, up-to-date, soul- 


satisfying magazine. JOSEPHINE SMILEY. 


Entered Into Life 


“Think of her still as the same, I say; 
She is not dead — she is just away !"’ 

Miss Frances Helen Meader, for many years a 
worker in Topeka and Columbia River Branches, 
died at Long Beach, Cal., February 24. Her 
search for health has ended in the land where 
there is no more sickness.—Pacific Branch. 

Mrs. S. L. Bebee, a member of the Society 
forty years——Mrs. Ven Linder, corresponding 
secretary for twenty-five years. Both of Carroll- 
ton, Ill—Mrs. Amanda Roland, a life member, 
ripened in years and fully prepared for heaven. 
Mrs. Anna Boshell, whose husband was serving 
his country overseas. Her ambition in life was 
to be of service. Both of Melvin, Ill— Mrs. 
Jennie Carson, Hebron, Ind. A woman of 
ripened years, who will be greatly missed.—Mrs. 
Emma Deckard, a lovely Christian, rarely intel- 
ligent, always ready to help. Mrs. Ora Bogard, 
who has passed from intense suffering into rest. 
Both of Lyons, Ind.—Mrs. Esther Sanford, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. President of the auxiliary and 
interested in all departments of church work, 
she will be remembered for her devoted and 
loving service.—Mrs. Caroline Sayers, Shawnee 
Mound, Ind. She had the beautiful nature 
that sends out cheer and consolation and made 
those who met her better for that companion- 
ship.—Northwestern Branch. 

Mrs. J. N. Pierce, Clinton, Mo., president of 
the auxiliary for fifty years —Mrs. W. I’. Stegner, 
Holton, Mo. Her unfailing interest in mission- 
ary work has been evidenced in many ways, and 
her place will be hard to fill—Des Moines Branch. 

Mrs. W. A. Haynes. Treasurer of Mankato 
District and a member of the church for forty 
years.—Minneapolis Branch. 


Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 259) 

“What is the Matter with Mexico?” Agnes 
C. Laut, in the July World Outlook, analyzes con- 
ditions down there in a thoroughly interesting 
manner, and speaks with authority, since she 
has just returned. There is a charming story by 
Mrs. Etsu Sugimoto about ‘‘Growing into a 
New Faith,” in which she tells of her early 
Buddhist training, her work in a mission school 
and her gradual growth into the Christian faith. 
Other features are: A discussion of Turkish and 
Korean problems; ‘Putting the Centenary 
Over,’’? — how it was really done; two pages of 
“Boiled Down” current events; and a full page 
picture of Bishop Bashford, with a sketch of his 
life. There are also some delightful pictorial 
features, just right for hot weather. (150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) 


In the Record of Christian Work for June, Rev. 
Edmund J. Lee writes of the Kuling school, 
founded primarily for the children of mission- 
aries of Central China; Donald Fraser describes 
the effect of the war on Central Africa and says 
a good word for the German missions; Dan 
Crawford preaches a sermon whose topic is: “A 
Missionary to Missionaries: What is the Gos- 
pel?” (Record of Christian Work Co., Brattle- 
boro, Vt.) 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 254) 


Society, March 23, the anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Standard Bearer Society in Janu- 
ary and the organization of your own society. 
Minneapolis Branch had two birthday cakes on 
one of their celebration days; one for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and one for their own eighteenth anni- 
versary. 


The Program for August 
Fifth Decade: 1909-1919 


Tur SANDS oF GOLD 


Devotions. — Singing, Scripture. Song and 


verses are suggested in the Study. 

Roll Call. — Let each girl answer to roll call 
by naming the number of subscriptions she has 
gained for the FrIEnp. A 

Business. — Have the minutes of the last 
meeting read. Correct and adopt. New busi- 
ness. At this time let the new subscriptions 
to the periodicals, as well as renewals, be handed 
to the committee in charge. Make as much of 
“subscriptions” as possible. 

The Lesson. — Follow the plan as outlined in 
the ‘‘Program Help Book.” Use the Stwdy and 
the leaflets suggested in the I'rrmnp. 

Social Hour. — It would be well to let this 
time be spent suggesting articles for showers 
for orphanages in France and Italy, hospital sets, 
school sets, etc. Send to Branch headquarters 
for leaflet giving instructions. 

Refreshments. — Iced watermelon would be 
appropriate. 

Decorations. — Japanese lanterns, napkins and 
spread for the table would be very attractive. 


Minneapolis Branch Quarterly 
(Continued from page 258) 


Ready for Service” by candidates, Miss Leila 
Qua and Miss Gertrude Becker. 

The $20 scholarship awarded to the auxiliary 
having the largest percentage of membership 
present was won by North Church, Minneapolis, 
as forty members were present out of sixty-five. 


Notes 


Miss [lien Tang is in the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York. She is hopeful and desirous of 
getting again at her studies in Columbia Uni- 
versity. After thorough examination, the doctors 
fail to find the cause of her weakness. Her many 
friends fear she has been too ambitious and hope 
for a better report soon. 


Misses Robinson and Grandstrand arrived 
safely in India in April. Misses Martin, Stixrud 
and Rank have arrived on furlough. 


_ Minneapolis Branch will send five new mis- 
sionaries this fall. 
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Se omg? te ae 


July 


Report or TREASURER 
Cash on hand January 1, 1919....... 


Receipts 


$229.32 


Conferences: 


Minnesotesctorn, avian e's. 0 ceitine sere ateh $2,650.30 
Northern Minnesota...........-. 
Dakota ns Hacercte stata cote cae aire ewes 


Northern German. . 
Northern Swedish...... 
Norwegian Danish: <5 )..5..-205 +5 
Norway... Ue vib. sPas oesaase ees 
Miscellaneous. aici.» anes Gace efeiriet aie 


11,064.32 


Total Cash and receipts............ $11,293.64 


Disbursements 


Foreignexpenses. s2-ose cee rae ccnes $15,363.63 
Contingencieés)....5)< 5 dacsiis oles sss oli 3,125.86 


18,489.49 
$7,195.85 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. C. W. Hatt, 
Treasurer. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Watch for your name here, for it may be that you have 
been the fortunate winner of either the jeweled Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society pin or pendant, by the novel 
way of using the Mystery Box that you sent. Three 
judges will decide. Their decision, together with the two 
most novel ways, will be given here. The judges will de- 
serve your kindly consideration, for it will be no easy task 
to decide, judging from the manuscripts already received; 
en no doubt there will be many others before this month 
ends. 


1. Can you see those outstretched hands, 
800,000,000 of them? For what are they appeal- 
ing? 

2. How is it possible to spend time in India 
and yet not be there? 


3. We have heard of a bride’s chest, but please 
explain what a missionary hope chest is. 


4. What did the woman of India say was the 
missionaries’ caste? 


5. Those two women sang after they had 
climbed the icy mountain on their hands and 
knees; what song? 

6. A fine idea; what number is each to give 
at roll call? 

_ 7. Your fingers will ache to open it as soon as 
it arrives; when can it be unlocked? 


8. Made in Illinois; money from all over the 
United States given by certain foreigners; can 
you finish the interesting story? 


9. What story can be found nowhere else in 
the world? 


10. Thirty-two million people dead; in the 
war? No? Then where and why? 


11. Who gave the pillow slip off her bed for a 
baby’s dress? Tell the story and its sequel. 


12. Tell about Esther and how she got into 
the med cal collere. 
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13. A coat made in an hour; where? How? 


14. Where did the three missionaries get 
their white silk dresses? 


_15. For whose children is it always morning 
time somewhere? : 


16. At twilight a great farm bell will ring; 
how many times? Where? 


_ 17. Attention to what distinction would save 
time and work? 


18. Bells ringing in Boston will prevent star- 
vation for some people; how? Where? 


19. Tell the story of the young giant and his 
sacred lock of hair. 


20. An interesting story that, about the first 
two graduates from the Peking medical college; 
give it. 

21. How many thousand Methodist girls 
between the entrance and the outswinging gate 
of college? 


22. A circus acrobat at home; what did he do 
in France? 

23. A mysterious package received; what did 
it contain? 

24. Drag their dead, cots, clothes and all, 
where? Then what? 

25. Do not try to use up yarn, but — what? 


26. To how many women and girls of the world 
must the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
send the gospel if they ever receive it? 


MISSIONARIES IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Nora: Address all mail in care of the AMERICAN METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address, send 
her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s Missionary 
Fripnp, 139 Adams Street, Waliham, Massachusetts? 


Arrah, Bihar, India. 

Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Sapporo, Japan. 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Prés Al- 
ger, North Africa. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Hakodate, Japan. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Pilibhit, India. 

Calcutta, India. 

Malacca, Malaysia. 

Fukuoka, Japan. 

(Quessua), Malange, Angola, 
Africa. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico D. 
F., Mexico. 

Muzaffarpur, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Haiju, Korea. 

Nanchang, China. 

Muttra, India. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Ngucheng, China. 

Mussoorie, India. 

Chungking, China. 


Miss Edna M. Abbott, 

Miss Edith F. Abel, 

Miss Jean Adams, 

Miss Marie Adams, 

Miss Elizabeth V. Alexander, 
Miss Emma Amburn, 

Miss Luella R. Anderson, 
Miss Mary Anderson, 


Miss Alice R. Appenzeller, 
Miss Ida H. Appenzeller, 
Miss Mary E. Appenzeller, 
Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh, 
Miss Anna Ashbrook, 
Miss Agnes Ashwill, 

Miss Ruth E. Atkins, 
Miss Anna P. Atkinson, 
Miss Clara V. Ault, 


Miss Laura F. Austin, 
Miss Harriet L. Ayres, 


Miss Edna G. Bacon, 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon, 
Miss Blanche R. Bair, 
Miss L. Catherine Baker, 
Miss Jennie L. Ball, 
Miss Emma J. Barber, 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett, 
Miss Ruth Bates, 

Miss C. Frances Battey, 
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Miss Georgiana Baucus, 
Miss Evelyn B. Baugh, 

Miss Mabel A. Beatty, 

Miss Rosetta Beck, 

Miss Many E. Bedell, 

Miss Mary Beiler, 

Miss Fannie A, Bennett, 
Miss Emma J. Betow, M.D., 
Miss Blanche Betz, 

Miss Sophia Blackmore, 


Miss Anna Blackstock, 

Miss Constance I. Blackstock, 
Miss Katherine A. Blair, 

Miss Jennie A. Blasdell, 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse, 
Miss Ellison W. Bodley, 

Miss Edith E. Boggess, 

Miss Mary Lee Bolton, 


Miss Julia Bonafield, 
Miss Maren P. Bording, 


Miss Jessie A, Bragg, 
Miss Alice B. Brethorst, 


Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, 
Miss Anna M. Brown, 

Miss Cora M. Brown, 

Miss Zula F. Brown, 

Miss Annie M. Budden, 


Miss Thirza FE. Bunce, 
Miss Elsie K. Burmeister, 


Miss Ethel M. Calkins, 
Miss Clara A. Caris, 


Miss Flora M. Carncross, 
Miss Rachel C. Carr, 
Miss Belle Castle, 

Miss Irene Chapman, 


Miss Bertha Charles, 
Miss Laura Chase, 

Miss Alice Cheney, 

Miss Monona Cheney, 
Miss Elma M. Chilson, 
Miss Marie E. Church, 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy, 
Miss Grace Clark, 

Miss E. Lahuna Clinton, 
Miss Susan Collins, 


Miss Ruth E. Copley, 
Miss Helen Couch, 


Miss M. Margarett Crabtree, 
Miss Edith M. Crane, 

Miss Norma Craven, 

Miss Bertha M. Creek, 

Miss W. May Crook, 

Miss Margaret D. Crouse, 


Miss Lois K. Curtice, 

Miss Clara M. Cushman, 
Miss Mary M. Cutler, M.D., 
Miss Marion E. Dalrymple, 
Miss Nell M. Daniel, 

Miss Ruth M. Danner, 

Miss Grace Davis, 

Miss Joan Davis, 

Miss Flora J. Dean, 

Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 
Miss Helen Desjardins, 


Miss Augusta Dickerson, 
¥ ° 


Miss Emma E. Dickinson, 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham, 
Miss Winifred F. Draper, 
Miss Rosa E. Dudley, 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer, 
Miss Addie C. Dyer, 

Miss Celesta Easton, 

Miss Mary Jane Eaton, 


Miss Bernice E. Elliott, 
Miss Phoebe Emery, 


Miss Enola Eno, 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst, 
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37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 
Peking, China. 
Tzechow, via Hankow, China. 
Vikarabad, Decean, India, 
Tientsin, China, 
Seoul, Korea 
Calcutta, India, 
Sienyu, via J’7oochow, China. 
Puebla, Mexico. 
6 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaysia. 
Moradabad, India. 
Hardoi, C. P., India. 
Tamluk, India, 
Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 
Meerut, India. 
Sendai, Japan. 
Lucknow, India. 
72 Square des Postes, Gren- 
oble, France. 
Foochow, China. 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I 
Cawnpore, India. 
Tzechow, via Hankow, West 
China. 
Changli, China. 
Tilaunia, Rajputana, India. 
Hinghwa, China. 
Nanchang, China. 
Champawat, Kumaon, North 
India 
Penang, Malaysia 
25 Creek Street, East Rangoon, 
Burma. 
Shahjahanpur, India. 
Suining, Szechwan, China, via 
Hankow. 
Nanking, China. 
Asansol, India. 
Suining, via Hankow, China. 
Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 
Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P. I. 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Peking, China, 
Baroda, India. 
Seoul, Korea. 
Muttra, India. 
Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 
Jubbulpore, India. 
(Quessua) Malange, 
Africa. 
Lingayen, P. I. 
53 Motomachi, Hakodate, 


Japan. 
906 Rizal, Manwa, P. I. 
Nanking, China. 
Penang, 8.8. 
Kiukiang, China. 
Chinkiang, China. 
Taylor Church, Clare Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 
Nagoya, Japan. 
Tientsin, China. 
Pyengyang, Korea. 
Meerut, India. 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Peking, China. 
Lucknow, India. 
Lucknow, India. 
Taiping, Malaysia. 
906 Rizal, Manila, P. I. 
Tzechow, Szechwan, West 


China. 
Tai Jo Gakko, Hakodate, 


Japan. 

37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Hirosaki, Japan. 

Vigan, locus Sur, P. I. 

Changli, China, 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Budaun, India. 

Crandon Institute, 55 Via Sa- 
voia, Rome, Italy. 

Taylor Church, Clare Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Moradabad, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Pugucestse) Cayagan Valley, 


Angola, 
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Miss Judith Ericson, 

Miss Ethel M. Estey, 

Miss Alice A. Evans, 

Miss Cora Fales, : 

Miss Ida A. Farmer, 

Miss Dora C. Fearon, 

Miss Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D., 
Miss Ruth Field, 

Miss Iva M. Finton, 


Miss Fannie F. Fisher, 
Mrs. Mabel G. Fisher, 
Miss Elizabeth Foreman, 
Miss Estella M. Forsyth, 
Miss Ida F. Frantz, 
Miss Laura Frazey, 

Miss Hdith Fredericks, 
Miss Lulu EF. Frey, 

Miss Edna EB. Fry, . 
Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, 
Miss Edith F. Gaylord, 
Miss Vernice Gelvin, 


Mrs. Mary W. Gill, 
Miss Helen C, Gilliland, 


Miss Dora B. Gladden, 
Miss M. F. Glassburner, 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch, 
Miss Annie Goodall, 
Miss Lora Goodwin, 
Miss Elizabeth Goucher, 


Miss Pauline Grandstrand, 
Miss Frances Gray, 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene, 
Miss Lillian P. Greer, 
Miss Eva A. Gregg. 

Miss Martha A. Griffin, 
Miss Mary L. Halfpenny, 
Miss Hattie Halverstadt, 
Miss Florence Olivia Harper, 
Miss Sylvia Harrington, 
Miss Mabel C. Hartford, 
Miss Lois Joy Hartung, 


Mrs. Sarah M. Hatfield, 


Miss Frances J. Heath, M.D., 
Miss Lura M. Hefty, 

Miss Stella A. Hess, 

Miss Irma Highbaugh, 
Miss Alice Hitch, 

Miss Ruth Hoath, 

Mrs. Alma H, Holland, 
Miss Grace A. Hollister, 
Miss Charlotte T. Holman 
Miss Sarah C. Holman, 
Miss Hilda Holmberg, 
Miss Ada Holmes, 

Miss Lillian L. Holmes. 
Miss Ruby C. Hosford, 


Miss Gertrude Howe, 

Miss Harriet Howey, 

Miss May L. Hu, 

Miss Hu King Eng, M.D., 
Miss Ava F. Hunt, 

Miss Faith A. Hunt, 

Miss Maude E. Hunt, 

Miss Ruth Hyneman, 

Miss Charlotte J. [lingworth, 


Miss Louisa Imhof, 
Miss Phoebe James, 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet, 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Jewell, 
Miss Maria A. Johanson, 
Miss Eda L. Johnson, M.D., 
Miss Katherine Mott Johnson, 
Miss Dorothy Jones, 

Miss Edna Jones, 

Miss Jennie D. Jones, 

Miss Ida Kahn, M.D. 

Miss Olive E. Kennard, 
Miss F. Grace King, 

Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. 


Miss Julia I. Kipp, 
Miss Blanche M. Kline, 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp, 
Miss Emma M. Knox, 
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Belgaum, India. 

Seoul, Chosen, Japan. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India, 

Sironcha, India. 

Brindaban, India. 

Peking, China. 

Baroda Camp, India. 

Calcutta, India. 

Pardo 51, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

Kolar, India. 

Basim, C. P., India. 

Chungking, China. J 

Ajmer, Rajputana, India. 

Tientsin, China. 

Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Kiukiang,China. 

Seoul, Korea. ; 

Apartado 55, Pachuca, Mexico. 

Roorkee, U. P., India. 

Foochow, China. . 

3a Industria 76, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Pauri, India. 

Soriano 1227, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, S. A. 

Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Yenping, China. ; 

Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 

Kamptee, C. P., India. 

Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan. 

Ginling College, Nanking, 
China. 

Pakur, India. 

Peking, China. 

Lahore, Punjab, India. 

Taianfu, China. 

Tientsin, China. 

Kolar, India. 

Tientsin, China. 

Ngucheng, China. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Foochow, China. 

Avenida Pellegrini 1352, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, S. A. 

Soriano 1227, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 8. A 

Peking, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Changli, China. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Budaun, India. 

Jubbulpore, India. 

Gante 5, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Aligarh, U. P., India. 

Aligarh, U. P., India. 

Buitenzorg, Java. i 

Nadiad, Gujarat, India. 

Chungking, China. 
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Nanchang, China. 

Kagoshima, Japan. 

Foochow, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Calcutta, India. 

Nanchang, China. 

Caleutta, India. 

Gonda, India. 

1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Sendai, Japan. 

25 Creek Street, East Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Peking, China. 

Peking, China. 

Pakur, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Chungking, China. 

Mintsinghsien, China. 

Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

Nanchang, China. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Bidar, India. 

The Sanatorium, Tilaunia, 
Rajputana, India. 

The Sanatorium, Tilaunia, 
Rajputana, India. 

Kolar, India. 

Taianfu, China. 

Peking, China. 


Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup, 


Miss Kathryn B. Kyser, 
Miss Alice M. Lacy, 

Miss Margaret D. Landrum, 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence, 
Miss Anne E. Lawson, 

Miss Christina H. Lawson, 
Miss Ellen Lawson, 

Miss Martha Lebeus, 

Miss Bessie M. Lee, 


Miss Mabel Lee, 

Miss Roxey Leforge, 

Miss Ethel L. Leonard, M.D., 
Miss Ida B. Lewis, 

Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D., 

Miss Josephine Liers, 

Miss Alice Linam, 

Miss Anna C. Lindblad, 


Miss Melva A. Livermore, 
Miss Jean Loomis, 


Miss Ida Grace Loper, 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks, 
Miss Beryl H. Lovejoy, 
Miss E. R. Loveless, 


Miss Nellie Low, 
Miss Netella Loy, 
Miss Lela Lybarger, 


Miss Ellen M. Lyon, M.D., 
Miss Ethel L. Mabuce, 
Miss Rose Alice Mace, 

Miss Frances W. MaclIntire, 
Miss F. E. Pearl Madden, 


Miss Melissa Manderson, M.D. 
Miss Mary Mann, 
Miss Ella Manning, 


Miss Jessie B. Marker, 
Miss Inez M. Marks, 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott, 
Miss Mabel Marsh, 


Miss Florence W. Maskell, 
Miss Inez D. Mason, 


Miss I’. Pearl Mason, 
Miss Margaret Matheson, 


Miss Elizabeth Maxey, 
Miss Blanche L. McCartney, 
Miss Alice M, McClellan, 


Miss Ethel L. MeClintock, 
Miss Isabel McKnight, 
Miss Alice Means, 

Miss Mary Means, 

Miss Clara E. Merrill, 
Miss Anna E. Miller, 

Miss Ethel Miller, 

Miss Etta Miller, 

Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D., 
Miss Lula A. Miller, 

Miss Mabel Morgan, 


‘Miss Margaret Morgan, 


Miss Julia E. Morrow, 
Miss Mathilde Moses, 
Miss Miranda S. Myers, 
Miss Nell F. Naylor, 
Miss Dora L. Nelson, 
Miss Eva Iona Nelson, 


Miss Elizabeth W. Nicholls, 


Miss Eugenia Norberg, 
Miss Emma D. Nourse, 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin, 
Miss Kate L. Ogborn, 
Miss Della Olson, 

Miss Elizabeth Olson, 
Miss Mary E. Olson, 


Miss L. Belle Overman, 
Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D., 


Miss Elizabeth Parkes, 
Miss Lela E. Payton, 
Miss Carrie S. Peckham, 
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Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Pachuca, Mexico. 

Foochow, China. 

Lucknow, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Mussoorie, India. 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

Aligarh, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

En route to Japan. 

Foochow, China. 

Peking, China, 

Tientsin, Chin a. 

Lungtien, via Foochow, China. 

Raipur, India. 

Yenping, via Foochow, China. 

Chungking, Szechwan, via 
Hankow, China. 

Ghaziabad, India. 

Chengtu, via Hankow, West 
China. 

Bareilly, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

12 Rue Gambetta, Constan- 
tine, North Africa. 

Hyderabad, India. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

Tzechow, Szechwan, via Han- 
chow, West China. 

Foochow, China. 

Pegu, Burma. 

Mintsinghsien, China. 

Hakodate, Japan. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. 

,Peking, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Chungking, via Hankow, 
China. 


Seoul, Korea. 
Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Hinghwa, China. 
Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 
Kolar, India. 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
_ Lucknow, India. 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 
Calcutta, India. 
Sitapur, India. 
25 Creek Street, East Ran- 
goon, Burma. 
Apt. 55, Pachuca, Mexico. 
Muttra, India. 
Bareilly, India. 
Bareilly, India. 
Kiukiang, China. 
Belgaum, India 
Chemulpo, Korea. 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Tientsin, China. 
Chemulpo, Korea. 
Hyderabad, India. 
Hyderabad, India. 
Bidar, India 
Cawnpore, India. 
Lucknow, India. 
Sironcha, India. 
Baroda, India. 
A Sophia Road, Singapore, 
Malaysia. 
Taylor Church, Clare Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 
Asansol, India. 
Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. ~ 
Changli, China. 
Wuhu, China. 
Singapore, S.S. 
Malacca, Malaysia. 
Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 
Chemulpo, Korea. 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 
San Fernando, Pampanga, P.I. 
Pakur, India, E.1.R. Loop Line. 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 


Miss Azalia E. Peet, 


Miss Winnogene C. Penney, 


Miss Fannie A. Perkins, 
Miss Mary Louise Perrill, 
Miss Jessie I. Peters, 
Miss Mary Peters, 

Miss Sarah Peters, 

Miss Pauline Place, 

Miss Margaret Plimpton, 


Miss Florence J. Plumb, 
Miss Olive F. Pye, 

Miss Mildred Pyke, 
Miss Fanne Quinton, 
Miss S. Edith Randall, 
Miss Mary Reed, 


Miss Frieda Reiman, 

Miss Sadie M. Rexrode, 
Miss Emma K. Rexroth, 
Miss Elsie Reynolds, 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards, 
Miss Fannie Richardson 


Miss Mary A. Richmond, 
Miss Bertha L. Riechers, 
Miss Henrietta P. Robbins, 
Miss Elizabeth Roberts, 
Miss Alvina Robinson, 
Miss Faye H. Robinson, 
Miss Flora L. Robinson, 
Miss Muriel E. Robinson, 
Miss Ruth E. Robinson, 
Miss Lois Rockey, 

Miss Lillie May Rockwell, 
Miss Elsie Ross, 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter, 
Miss H. Elsie Roush, 

Miss Mary Anna Royer, 
Miss Caroline B. Rubright, 


Mrs. Artele B. Ruese, 


Miss Ethel E. Ruggles, 
Miss M. Helen Russell, 
Miss E. Naomi Ruth, 
Miss Bessie C. Salmon, 
Miss Joy Schreckengast, 


Miss Blanche T. Search, 
Miss Margaret Seeck, 
Miss Leonora Seeds, 
Miss Jessie Seesholtz, 
Miss Paula Seidlmann, 
Miss Rue A. Sellers, 
Miss Mary E. Shannon, 


Mrs. Robert Sharp, 

Miss Ella C. Shaw, 

Miss Hazel Shoub, 

Miss Vivian L. Shute, 
Miss Ruby Sia, 

Miss Mildred Simonds, 
Miss Cora Simpson, 

Miss Anna Blanche Slate, 
Miss Clara Bell Smith, 
Miss Emily Smith, 


Miss Joy L. Smith, 

Miss Jennie M. Smith, 
Miss Gertrude Snavely, 
Miss Laura DeWitt Soper, 
Miss Winifred Spaulding, 


Miss Edith Agnes Spencer, 
Miss Matilda A. Spencer, 
Miss C. Josephine Stahl, 
Miss Ruth Louise Stahl, 
Miss Bertha Starkey, 
Miss Grace Stephens, 


Mrs. Mary S. Stewart, M.D., 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell, 
Miss Gertrude Strawick, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 


Miss Minnie Stryker, M.D., 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern, 

Miss Lucy W. Sullivan, 
Miss May E. Sutherland, 
Mrs. Wilbur C. Swearer, 
Miss M. Edith Sweet 


Kagoshima, Japan. 
Tzechow, Szechwan, West 
‘hina. 

Thandaung, Burma. 

Ballia, India. 

Bijnor, U. P., India. 

Kucheng, China. 

Nanking, China. 

Kumamoto, Japan. 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 

Foochow, China. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Tientsin, China. 

Old Umtali, Africa. 

Roorkee, India. 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
United Provinces, India. 

Yenping, China. 

Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Kolar, India. 

Raipur, India. 

Ajmer, India. 

Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Sironcha, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Lucknow, India. 

Bangalore, India. 

Bangalore, India. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Baroda Camp, India. 

Chungking, China. 

Inhambane, Africa. 

Chengtu, China. 
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Crandon Institute, 55 Via Sa- 
voia, Rome, Italy. 

Khandwa, India. 

Hirosaki, Japan. 

Buitenzorg, Java. 

Pyengyang, Korea, 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, S. A. 

Nanchang, China. 

Nanchang, China. 

Nagoya, Japan. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Naini Tal, India. 

25 Creek Street, East Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Kongju, Korea. 

Nanking, China. 

Nanchang, China. 

Lahore, Punjab, India. 

Foochow, China. 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 

Foochow, China. 

221 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Chinkiang, China. 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Prés 
Alger, North Africa. 

Nanking, China. 

Gonda, India. 

Wonju, Korea. 

Shahjahanpur, India. 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Peking, China. 

Fukuoka, Japan. 

12 Cubbon Road, Bangalore, 
South India. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Thongwa, Burma. 

Hinghwa, China; 

9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, 
China. 

Peking, China. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Pithoragarh, U. P., India. 

Basim, India. 

Kongju, Korea. 

Khandwa India. 


* 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Anna Mabel Taylor, 
Miss Carolyn Teague, 
Miss Laura Temple, 


Miss Hettie A. Thomas, 
Miss Mary M. Thomas, 
Miss Ruth Thomas, 

Miss May Bel Thompson, 
Miss Vera R. Thompson, 
Miss Althea M. Todd, 

Miss Lucile D. Tretheway, 
Miss Lydia A. Trimble, 
Miss Maude V. Trissel, 
Miss Charlotte Trotter, 


Miss Lulu Tubbs, 

Miss Elizabeth J. Turner, 
Miss Ora Mary Tuttle, 
Miss Ursula Tyler, 

Miss Lydia Urech, 

Miss Edna M. Van Fleet, 


Mrs. Rea M. G. Voke, 
Miss Lydia E. Wallace, 
Miss Jennie C, Walker, 
Miss Joyce E. Walker, 
Miss A. Jeannette Walter, 
Miss Menia H. Wanzer, 


Miss Ruth A. Warrington, 
Miss Rebecca J. Watson, 
Miss Anna Belle Watts, 
Miss Nora Bellé Waugh, 
Miss Nora Webb, 


Miss Dora Welch, 
Miss Annie M. Wells, 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells, 
Miss Phebe C. Wells, 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott, 
Miss Lemira B. Wheat, 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler, 
Miss Anna Laura White, 
Miss Laura M. White, 


Miss Ethel L. Whiting, 
Miss Katherine H. Willis, 
Miss Frances R. Wilson, 
Miss Minnie E. Wilson, 
Miss Catherine Wood, 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff, 
Miss Laura 8. Wright, 
Miss K. Grace Wythe, 
Miss Effie G. Young, 
Miss Ethel Young, 

Miss Mariana Young, 


Miss Elizabeth B. Vaughan, 


Miss Ruth Virginia Warner, 
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Mexico City, Mexico. 

Kumamoto, Japan. 

3a Industria 76, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Sienyu, China, via Foochow. 

Inhambane, Africa. 

Nanchang, China. 

Raipur, India. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Wuhu, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Suining, Szechwan, West 

China 

Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Mintsinghsien, China. 

Taiping, Malaysia. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, 8S. A. 

6 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, s.S. 

Foochow, China, 

Nanking, China. 

Peking, China, 

Seoul, Korea. 

Foochow, China. 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, S. A. 

Bijnor, India. 

221 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Raichur, India 

Naini Tal, India. 

12 Rue Gambetta, Constan- 
tine, North Africa. 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Prés 
Alger, North Africa. 

Chungking, China, via Han- 
kow. 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 

Foochow, China. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Tientsin, China. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

30 Kinnear Road, Shanghai, 
China. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Foochow, China. 

Peking, China. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 

Kiukiang, China. 

Ajmer, India. 

Nagoya, Japan. 

Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Batavia, Java. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 


MissioNARIES ON Homp LEAVE 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott, 
Miss Mabel Allen, 

Miss Naomi A. Anderson, 
Miss Louise Bangs, 


Miss Clara Grace Barstow, 


Miss Nelle Beggs, 


Miss Elizabeth M. Benthien, 


Miss Elizabeth Biehl, 
Miss Kate B. Blackburn, 
Miss Mildred Blakely, 
Miss Estie T. Boddy, 
Miss Grace Boddy, 


Miss S. Marie Brethorst, 
Miss Edna C. Brewer, 


Albion, Mich. 
Early, Iowa. 
350 W. Oak St., Chicago, III. 
1107 Capitol. Avenue, North, 
Lansing. Mich. 
4421 Corlottak Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
Ashland, Ill. 
2514 Grant St., 


Wash. 
28 E. Orchard Ave., Bellevue, 
au, 
Jacksonville, Ill., R. R. 7. 
Lyons, Kan. 
5240 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 
oe Josephine St, 


Lennox, Ss. D. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Bellingham, 


Denver, 


Miss Gertrude M. Bridgewater, Memphis, Mo. 


Miss Jessie Brooks, 


Miss Charlotte Brownlee, 


Miss Mary E. Carleton, M.D., Room 715, 


Miss Anna Carson, 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, 


Miss Eleanor M. Chalmers, 


315 N. W. National Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mumfordville, Ky. 

150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Ne ¥% 

4210 E. New York St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Mary H. Chappell, 
Miss Lydia D. Christensen, 


Miss Minnie B. Cliff, 
Miss Ruth E. Cochran, 
Miss Mary A. Cody, 


Miss Clara J. Collier, 

Miss Cilicia Cross, 

Miss Dora Davis, 

Miss Margaret B. Dease, 
Miss Nora Dillenbeck, 
Miss Martha A. Drummer, 
Miss Effa M. Dunmore, 


Mrs. 8. W. Eddy, 
Miss Agnes M.Edmonds,M.D., 


Miss Emma L, Ehly, 
Miss Emma Hichenberger, 
Miss Mary E. Ekey, 

Miss Grace F. Ellison, 


Miss Mary A. Evans, 


Miss Georgia A. Filley, M.D., 
Miss Harriet Finch, 


Miss L. Alice Finlay, 
Miss Hulalia E. Fox, 

Miss Helen Galloway, 
Miss Gertrude Gilman, 
Miss Esther Gimson, M.D., 
Miss Anna D. Gloss, M.D., 
Miss Ella E. Glover, 


Miss Annie Louise Godfrey, 
Miss Cornelia Gruenewald, 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden, 


Miss Hulda A. Haenig, 
Nea. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D., 


Miss Ida C, Haney, 
Miss Eva M. Hardie, 


Miss Emily L. Harvey, 


Miss Irene E. Haynes, 
Miss Carrie J. Heaton, 
Miss Margaret I. Hess, 
Miss Helen M. Hewitt, 
Miss Mary R. Hillman, 
Miss Carrie A. Hilts, 
Miss Elizabeth Hobart, 


Miss Louise Hobart, 


Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman, 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge, 
Miss Ary J. Holland, 
Miss Welthy B. Honsinger, 


Miss R. Mae Hopkins, 

Miss Flossie May Hostetter, 
Miss C. Ethel Householder, 
Miss Loal E. Huffman, M.D., 
Miss Jennie V. Hughes, 


Miss Jeannette Hulbert, 


Miss Floy Hurlbut, 
Miss Ida G. Isham, 
Miss C. Ethel Jackon, 


Miss Ella E. Jordan, 


Miss Carrie C. Kenyon, 
Miss Mary G. Kesler, 


Miss Edith L. Ketchum, 
Miss Lola M. Kidwell, 
Miss Emma L. Knowles, 


Miss Marie E. Larsson, 
Miss Ada J. Lauck, 
Miss Berdice Lawrence, 


Miss Ethel M.Laybourne,M.D., 


135 St. Clair Ave., Toronto, 


Canada. 

1722 Franklin St., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Fromberg, Mont. 

Peru, N. Y. 

595 Loouoliee, Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Richmond, Vt. 

Milnor, N. D. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., R. F. D 

6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, i 

Avoca, N. Y. 

4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. : 

aus Wed Friendship St., Medina, 


1531 Cheyenne pee Colo- 
rado Springs, 

Ottawa, Il. 

1045 Mary St., Louisville, Ky. 

Scio, Ohio. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

80 Chestnut Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 

740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bes Newer St., Washington, 


Coshocton, Ohio 

Greencastle, Ind. 

2130KerneyAve.,SanDiego,Cal. 

Springfield, Vt 

Jefferson, Iowa. 

322 Augusta Ave., De Kalb, Ill. 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

5508 Latona Ave., 
Wash. 

Peliesdh Hospital, Cincinnati, 


io. 
1157 Ramona St., Palo Alto, 


Seattle, 


al, 
Princeville, Il. 


Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Albany, 


Ga. 

Room "710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 

3511 McClintock Ave. 3» 08s 
Angeles, Cal. 

270 Walnut St., Hornell, N. Y. 

Moore’s Hill, Ind 

Danville, Ohio. 

256 McClure St., Elgin, Il. 

Hebron, Ohio. 

Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Care C. G. Hobart, 1606 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Care C. G. Hobart, 1606 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Manistee, Mich. 

212 W. 9th Ave., Columbus, O. 

20 EnterpriseSt.,Abilene, Kan. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

439 2d St., Raymond, Wash. 

1005 N.DeWalt St., Canton,O. 

Bladen, Neb. 

Bryan, Ohio. 

816 Mann Place, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave , New 
York, N.Y. 

Huntley, Neb 

Ventura, Cal. 


Room 710, :5) Fifth Ave., New 
WorksNie 
Care First M. E Church, 


Evanston, Il. 

108 No. 6thSt.,Connellsville, Pa. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. 

Riceville, Towa. 

6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 

3511 McClintock Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Box 35, Skéfde, Sweden. 

Indianola, Iowa. 

Lansing, Mich. 

West Suburban Hospital, Oak 
Park, Il. 


Miss Edna M. Lee, 
Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M. D., 


Miss May B. Lilly, 

Miss Alice Llewellyn, 

Miss Clara Martin, 

Miss Emma Martin, M.D., 
Miss Elizabeth Marvin, 
Miss Lucile C. Mayer, 
Miss Grace K. McClurg, 


Miss Roxie Mellinger, 
Miss Urdell Montgomery, 


Miss Cora L. Morgan, 
Miss Jennie Moyer, 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson, 
Miss E. Lavina Nelson, 
Miss Lena Nelson, 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt, 
Miss Minnie E. Newton, 
Miss Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, 
Miss Hazel A. Orcutt, 
Miss Ruth Peterson, 

Miss Myrtle Z. Pider, 
Miss Lydia 8. Pool, 

Miss Clara A. Porter, 
Miss Eunice Porter, 

Miss Alice M. Powell, 
Miss Ada Pugh, 

Miss Carrie A. Purdy, 
Miss Rosa M. Raabe, 
Miss Cora L. Rahe, 

Miss Minnie L. Rank, 
Miss Jennie Reid, 

Miss Elizabeth Rexroth, 
Miss Emma E. Robbins, M.D., 
Miss Elizabeth Russell, 
Miss Florence A. Sayles, 
Miss Hanna Scharpff, 


Miss Marguerite E. Schroeppel, 
Miss Emma Scott, M.D., 


Miss Frances A. Scott, 
Miss Madorah E. Smith, 
Miss Alberta Sprowles, 


Miss Ida M. Stevenson, M.D., 
Miss Louise Stixrud, 


Miss Mary Stone, M.D., 


Miss Hilda Swan, 
Miss Mary B. Sweet, 
Miss Gertrude Taft, M.D., 


Mrs. Bertha K. Tallon, 
Miss Ilien Tang, 
Miss Erma Taylor, 


Miss Linnie Terrell, 
Miss Kate Evalyn Toll, 


Miss Gertrude W. Tyler, 
Miss Olive Vail, 
Miss M. Ellen Vickery, 


Miss Dora A. Wagner, 
Miss Orilla F. Washburn, 
Miss Mary Watrous, 
Miss Ida G. Wescott, 
Miss Hetta A. Wheeler, 
Miss Lola Wood, 

Miss Maud Yeager, 
Miss Edith R. Youtsey 


Golden, Oolorade. 
ieee 710, 150 Fifth Ave., Ne w 
or! 
Menlo, Wash. ; 
Llewellyn Place, Elysbur Pa, 
985 Clark St., Alameda, Cai. 
Otterbein, Ind. 
Mason City, ae 
Durhamville, N. Y. 
sh Ae Griswold St., 


12, Harrison Ave., Greenville, 
414 W. 118th St., New York, 
be 


234 N. Erie St., Wichita, Kan. 
71 No. Main St., Geneva,N. Y. 
1805 Lothrop St, Omaha, Neb. 
1805 Lothrop St., Omaha, Neb. 
313 Sheridan Ave., E. E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 
Marilla, Erie Co., N. Y. 
1004 Carrollton’ Ave. .. New 
Orleans, La. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mankato, Kans. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Beloit, Kan. 
Longmont, Col. 
Room 715, 150 Fifth 
New York, 
Sandhurst, Keynsham, Som., 
England. 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Hancock, Iowa. 
Taylor University, 
Ind. 
Room 


Delaware, 


Ave., 


Upland, 

710, 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N= ¥. 

808 Centennial Ave., Se- 
wickley, Pa. 

417 W. 120th St., New York, 
Neaye 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New Yor ; 

Room 710, "150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York, Ne 
Magnolia Drive, 
Ohio 
Holstein, Iowa. 
or High St., Columbus, 


io. 
328 Kilgour St., 
Ohi 


Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, 


io. 
610 So. 5th St., Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 
4833 Griscom St., 
emcee er Pa. 
ane S. 
315 N. W. Nae Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
816 pene Place, Cincinnati, 
io. 
se tere 
Oe opekaAve.,Topeka, Kan. 
5821 E. Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
104 Norfolk St. 9 


Frankford, 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Whittier Hall, Columbia Uni- 


versity. New York, N. Y. 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Pomeroy, Ohio 

171 W. Williams St., Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Villisca, Iowa. 

Colby, Kan. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave, 
New York, INE 

Penalosa, Kan. 

Lake Worth, Fla. 

Walton, N. Y. 

Chillicothe, Tl. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bible Grove, Ill. 

Shelburn, Ind. 

Herington, Kan. 


N POST CARD INVITATIONS 


Printep in Two Cotors 
(Ready June First) 


FOR POSTERS AND” 
ANNOUNCEMENTS ~ 


One complete alphabet and ‘figures from z 
0 to 10 — total of thirty-six characters, each 
one and one-half inches high. 

Made of heavy paper, to be used as a 
pattern either for outlining letters to be — 
colored with paint or crayon, or for cutting 
letters from colored paper for mounting. : 

Many unique and attractive posters are — 
spoiled by poor lettering. 

“Use-again letters” will give good results 
every time. 

They are economical and as the name 
suggests can be used many, many times. 


‘PRICE 40 CENTS A SET 


25 CENTS PER DOZEN 


| Order from Branch Depots of Supplies or the 
Publication Office 
World Outlook 
and Woman’s Missionary Friend 


COMBINATION 
OFFER $ de ° 7 5 


A Subscription Booster 
A LARGE THERMOMETER CHART 
FOR PUSHING UP SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY 


BE mee BY SENDING TO THE PUBLISHER 
~ Can be used in Senior or Junior 
organizations 
3 Order a Chart today 
Begin to work the plan at once 


Missionary 
songs 


Send your address to 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 


581 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. THE PLEA 
ES a ie Ten Cents 
Visualize Our History ii 


It will add interest to the study of the 
story of our Society’s fifty years if use is 
made of the set of maps issued especially 
for this purpose. The plan is to use these 
maps at each meeting beginning with April, 
and as the development of the work is studied 


MASTER’S SERVICE FIRST 
Three Cents 


WHATEVER, WHENEVER 


ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


to affix the proper symbol to the map. WHEREVER 
Set of three maps, showing countries and Three Cents 
stations where the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 

sionary Society has work, and a sheet of a 


SH 


symbol stickers 


_ POSTPAID FIFTY-FIVE CENTS 


Order now from your Branch Depot of pee 
or the Publication Office, $81 Boylston Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


ORDER FROM BRANCH DEPOTS 
OF SUPPLIES 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


in Boston? | 


7A sift of One Dollar front every one. $25,000 for India Relief 1 
and a big oversubscription. My 


_ The gift of one dollar entitles the donor to have his or her name or 
the name of some designated person on one of the bells in the string of 
thousands which will be hung in Boston during the Jubilee meeting. 


= There is a place for all — young, old, men, women, children = in. 
-4|| this Jubilee Chime. 


Especially let the name of every soldier boy who has been in 
service be placed on a bell and so honored in this great Victory Chime. 


Order Bells from your Branch Depot of Supplies. They are furnished 
free, but it will help defray the cost of handling if 10 cents is sent with each 
order for one hundred. 


WATCH! 


The Jubilee Goal for subscriptions 1 is 
in sight. 

‘It will be reached if every present 
subscriber is retained and some new 
ones secured in each Society. 

You can help in this—will you? 


SD rsa 
Racal eaaerepiey 
rane 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ee 


FOR AUXILIARIES _ erin Ras & Be | 
- Text Book: “A CRUSADE or CoMPASSION, FOR THE HEALING OF TE 
ane Nations.” By Dr. Belle J. Allen. 


Prices postpaid: paper, 42 cents; cloth, 58 cents. 


OUTLINE PROGRAMS: Attractive cover, aot Wa es to the medical 
year. Prices: $1.50 per hundred; 85 cents per fifty; 30 cents per dozen. 


BUDGET OF LEAFLETS for the year, paid many new ones. Price: 
80 cents. 


TOPIC SLIPS giving program topics and accompanying helps. Free for “Ostape, 
FOR STANDARD BEARERS 


Text Book: an CRUSADE OF COMPASSION FOR THE Hastine OF THE 
NatIons.” 


Prices postpaid: Paper, 42 cents; cloth, 58 cents. 


PROGRAM HELP BOOK for Leaders, giving suggestions for posters, 
invitations, devotional service and topical outline of the chapter study. 


Price: 15 cents. 
~ BUDGET OF LEAFLETS, including Program Help Book. Price: 65 cents. 
TOPIC SLIPS: A suitable reminder of the year’s study for all Standard 
Bearers. Free for postage. 


FOR JUNIORS 


Text Book: “Moox—Trurt Tatrs Aspout A CHINESE Boy anp His 
Frienps.” By Evelyn Worthley Sites. 


Prices postpaid: Paper, 34 cents; board, 57 cents. 
TOPIC SLIPS: Subject ‘and helps for twelve programs. Free for postage. 


BUDGET OF LEAFLETS for the year. -Price: 60 cents. 


Order Leaflets and Text-Books from your BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES or the 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


-DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


New England Branch Cincinnati Branch Pacific Branch 
Miss F. Appin Farnnam Miss Auticn M. STartsMAN Miss Carrie M. Leas 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street Room 303, 420 Plum Street 918 Wright & Callender Building’ 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio s Angeles, Cal. 
Nase Voek Branch Northwestern Branch Miss JosnrHinn Marston 
Miss Guice Wooton Miss Marte WINTERTON Booms Ae ee i ean ean 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 740 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. San Francisco, Cal. 
New York City Des Moines Branch seagate ier Branch 
: F Miss Kars Reep Wits BS. VV. M. LRSKINE 
Philadelphia Branch . Maryville, Mo. 575 E. Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 
Miss Virginia M. Manara . ai 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street Minneapolis Branch German Supplies 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. S. F. Draper Miss Maraarer OntsEn 
. , ? 8402 University Avenue, S. E. 1546 Banklick Street 
ay B aioe bade Minneapolis, Minn. Covington, Ky. 
188 DELLA SHERMAN Topeka Branch Swedish Suppli 
408 North Howard Street Evizaseru Poik Mars. JoHn at Season 


Baltimore, Md. 406 Fraternity Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. _ Wenatchee, Washington 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER | 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1919 


THE JUBILEE EXECUTIVE . ; ; ‘ : : : : : ; : . 3805 
Wuere Tue Great Watt Runs Into Tue Sua (Frontispiece) . = Ree BUG 
SpinGAnMANT (IL). Jesste:A- Bragg. .. keg, su te B07 
Our Partsu (Ill.). Nettie A. Bacon 2 ; : ; : , f : . 3809 
PINAFORES AND Krnqa’s Daucuters (Ill.). Azalia Emma Peet . Pale i sy pen Be 
Tue San Vincents Day Scnoot (Ill.). Juliet Helen Knox ; sail ga oro lo 
An AppEaAL TO WoMEN Puysicians. One of Them : : 4 ; PE. hl 
My First Trip Up Tue Yanatze (lll.). Charlotte Trotter . haan ite: 
EDITORIAL. : ; : : i : é , ; 4 : 5320 
PERSONAL MENTION . , : t , , : : ‘ ; eultoal 
WOMEN AND THE INTERCHURCH MoveMENT. Mrs. Luke Johnson. hey! 
LEAGUE OF INTERCESSORS . 323 


Overseas Maru: All Your Need. Not a One-Sided Institution. Out On the 
District. A Doll Story. Her Big Scheme. The Fruits of Christianity. 
A Zenana Incident. Would You Like to Live There? A Contract Teacher 


in Japan. : ; : : : : 324, 325 
StupEnT Work. Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis ' 4 ‘ ) fw 326 
JUBILEE CaMpaIGN. Mrs. J. F. Fisher . . 5 : : ; - 328 
Youne Propte. Mrs. D.C. Cook . : : , ; : ; : ; POOL, 
BRANCH QUARTERLIES: Columbia River Branch . 2 ; , : : Se etl 

Des Moines Branch . : ; / . 4 , . 334 

Northwestern Branch é : : ; : . 336 
A Ratnspow MEETING IN CLEVELAND. Mrs. W. J. Haggerty. t Moo 
Mr. Hermon FepERATE ScHoou oF Missions. Mary FE. Bamford . . _3a9 
A Worp Wirtx You eile datas: Ly Ro er Oar 340) 
Books AND MaGazINES : 2 : : : ; ’ ; d é . 3840 
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ENTERED INTO LIFE. : : ; : : : : : ‘ ’ aot 
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PUBLICATIONS 
MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
=>Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots@= 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 
Miss Errig A. Merrixu, Editor Miss Amatir M. Acuarp, Editor 
139 Adams Street, Waltham, Mass. 323 Perry Street, Elgin, Ill. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 50 cents per 
year in advance. 

On request, one free copy for 5 new subscrip- 
tions or 15 renewals sent at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Mrs. O. W. Scorr, Editor 
Room 52, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Published monthly for German readers and 
missionary workers. Terms: 25 cents per year. 


THE STUDY 


Mrs. Groras W. IsHam, Editor 
4010 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. A presentation of the monthly program topic. 
Terms: 20 cents per year. Ten copies or more Single subscriptions, 10 cents; twelve copies 
to one address, 10 cents each. for one year, to one address, 60 cents. 


Subscriptions to Woman’s Misstonary Frienp and Drr FrRaven-Missions-FrEuND commence 
quarterly, in January, April, July and October. Subscriptions to Junior Frrenp and Srupy 
begin monthly. ‘ 
eiiernces should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order, or registered letter. 
Sample copies of all the periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 30, 1918 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS: Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, 1830 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESIDENT: Mrs. W. F. McDowell <e 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 


SECRETARY: Mrs. Charles Spaeth ... 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hooper. . 


1509 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. .  . 4613 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, II. 
. .11 Audubon Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Room 30, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Office: Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Miss Amy G. Lewis, Secretary 


BRANCH OFFICERS 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. John Legg, 28 South Lenox Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

CorRESPONDING SEecRETARY, Miss Florence L. Nichols, 
53 Arlington Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Home Base Secretary, Miss Clementina Butler, 229 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Chester O. Dorchester, 52 Winthrop 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 

SrcreTrary SPECIAL Work, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, 39 Pico 
Avenue, Winthrop Center, Mass, 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. William I. Haven, 25 Fernwood Road, 
Summit, N. J 

CorRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 820 
Livingstone Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Miss Elizabeth 
fe Bender, Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Home Bases Secretary, Mrs. George Heber Jones, Room 
715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

TREASURER, Mrs. J. Sumner Stone, 155 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, ING 

SECRETARY SPECIAL WoRK, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 1695 
Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
PresipEntT, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, Harrisburg, Pa. 
CorrESsPONDING SEcRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
Shady Avenue and Walnut Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home Base Secretary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, 2427 North 33d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SECRETARY SpkcrAL WorK, Miss Helen R. Pershing, 462 
Biddle Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, N. and S. Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
PresipEnT, Mrs. Don §. Colt, 24 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

CorrPsPONDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Monroe Street, Washington, D. C. 

Home Base Secrerary, Mrs.8. A. Hill, 206 Longwood 
Road, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

TREASURER, Mrs. George W. Corner, Jr., 212 Ridgewood 
Road, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md 

Srecrerary SpecrAL Work, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, St. 
Paul and 23d Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. J. Clarke, 925 Main Street, Wheeling, 
W. Va 


CoRrRESPONDING Secretary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 792 
East Macmillan Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 
Home Basb SHcrPrary, Mrs. John Mitchell, 1353 Lake- 
land Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer, Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3423 Knott Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O 

SECRETARY SPECIAL Work, Miss Cora Haines, 102 
Wesley Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 
Presipent, Mrs. H. B. Williams, 1940 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill. 
CoRRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Miss E. L. Sinclair, 329 
South Douglass Avenue, Springfield, Il. 


ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. J. M. 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Home Bask SEcrETARY, Mrs. J. N. Reed, 541 Broadway, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

TREASURER, ei Elda L. Smith, 1100 South Sixth Street, 
Springfield, I 

SECRETARY oe Work, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 
4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, II. 


DES MOINES: Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Louisi- 


ana. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. Oner 8S. Dow, 1304 East Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

ea Med Secretary, Mrs. Martha S. Beall, Mt. 
Ayr, Ia. 

Home Bask Secretary, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1304 East 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Secretary SpEecrAL Work, Mrs. B. S. King, 517 East 
31st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Minnesota,North and South Dakota. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. Charles B. Mitchell, 157 North Lexing- 
ton Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. W. P. Eveland, 315 
ayo emeatcD National Life Building, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Home Bas® Secretary, Mrs. George Taylor, 4216 Up- 
ton Avenue, 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TREASURER, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Secretary SpeciaL Work, Mrs. L. L. Fish, Wayzata, 
Minn., R. R. 2 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. J. F. Boeye, Lincoln, Neb. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Bash SECRETARY, Mrs. James A. Stavely, Box 
116, Kansas City, Kan. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 320 West 6th 
Street, Topeka, Kan. 

SEcRETARY SPECIAL WoRK, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, Table 
Rock, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


PresipEnT, Mrs. George B. Smyth, 2509 Hearst Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal 

CorRRESPONDING Secretary, Mrs. 8. F. Johnson, 710 
Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Hom® Bas Secretary, Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 558 
39th Street, San Pedro, Cal. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, South Pasadena, Cal. 

SpecrRETaARY SpecrAL Work, Mrs. F. H. Johnson, 596 
Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. Matthew Simpson Hughes, 406 East 
24th Street, Portland, Ore. 

CorRESPONDING Secretary, Mrs. A. N. Fisher, The 
Robinson, 328 10th Street, Portland, Ore. 

Home Base SEcREraARyY, Mrs. Willma Rouse Keene, W. 
804 Providence Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

TREASURER, Miss Nettie M. Whitney, 705 Carr Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

SECRETARY SPECIAL WORK. 


SpcrETARY GERMAN WorK—Miss Louise C. Rothweiler 
SrcRETARY SweDIsH WorK—Miss Helen M. Backlund . 


5 1190 South Fourth Street, Columbus, O. 
1 South Nineteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


SECRETARY YOUNG PropLE’s WoRK—Mrs. D. C. Cook 
SECRETARY CHILDREN’s WorRK—Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison 
SECRETARY StuDENT WorK—Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis . 


105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Il. 
é 714 Locust Street, Pasadena, vel 
-Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Jubilee Meeting of the General 
Executive Committee 


When 


OcTOBER 29 to 
NOVEMBER 4 


Program 
Y] ie h ere From Tue Episcopat Boarp: Bishops Hughes, 
Stuntz, Shepard, McConnell, McDowell 


and Quayle. 
& sb) 
ST. Mark s GREETINGS: From other denominations and 
CHURCH, organizations. 


Brookline. Mass. Dairy Noontipe Prayer Service: In charge 
2 of Dean L. J. Birney. 


DermonstTRATIONS By MIssIONARIES: Pres- 
entations of life on the mission field. 


and 


———— STANDARD BrareER Banquet; CHILDREN’S 
Hour: Special programs. 


'TREMONT 
: Historica Appress: Mrs. Lena Leonard 
STREET CHURCH, Fisher. 

Boston, Mass. Booxs or RemMemBrance: Received and com- 

; mitted. M. O. G. H. recognized. 
JUBILEE MasQque-PAGEANT: ‘Adana, the 
Wy h WIL Woman of the Nations.”” Symphony Hall, 
October 30. Tickets, one dollar. (See 

advertisement on cover page.) 

Officers, Missionaries: Fully one hundred returned 
Delegates missionaries will be in attendance, including 
5 8 : Mrs. Lois Lee Parker. It is expected that 
Missionaries, one hundred outgoing missionaries will be 


commissioned on Sunday afternoon. 


Guests 


Guests: Will be cared for by the hospitality 
a ae committee; chairman, Mrs. G. H. Porter, 
69 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


Preliminary Meeting of Vistrors: Information as to hotels and boarding 
the Foreign and Home places can be obtained on application to 
Departments will be held Mrs. 1D, & 1B), Dorion, 5 Park Street, 


: Brookline, Mass. 
a week earlier. 


GeneraL CuarrMan: Mrs. John Legg, 28 
South Lenox Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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-Chandarmani 


By Jessie A. Bragg, Cawnpore, India 


T was on an evening 
in November that a 
low-caste Hindu girl of 
ten years, stunted by 
hard work so she 
appeared no more 
than seven, ran along 
the road to catch up 
with the bari Miss 


Sahiba, saying: 
“Please put me in 
When She Came school. My parents 


have driven me from 
home and have told me not to come 
back. I went back but they drove me 
away again. I’ve had no food for two 
days, and last night I slept under that 
tree. I spilled the dal when I was cooking 
it — see I burned my hands, too — and 
my stepfather was so angry that he sent 
me away. These street venders just 
gave me two pice for food.” 

When I myself first saw her she was 
following the Miss Sahiba to the school, 
her very gait alive with determination 
and the hope of a shelter from street 
life and a cruel stepfather. 

The following morning, when we were 
on the way to the police headquarters 
to see if we might have legal permission 
to keep the little newcomer, she said: 
“Did you see that old woman who just 
passed? She lives in our mohalla. I 
hid behind my chadar like this so she 
wouldn’t recognize me and tell my 
parents where I am. This is the road 
to her mohalla but, no — I don’t want to 
go. I want to stay in school.” 

Within a few days the mother came, 
weeping and imploring that her child 
be given back. I sympathized with the 
mother heart and went to call Chandar- 


child stay. 


mani from the dormitory. She was not 
to be found! Eventually, one little girl 
of the volunteer search party found her 
in a corner, crying and saying: ‘Tell 
Miss Sahiba I will not come. I saw my 
mother out there and I know she is going 
to take me home with her. I don’t want 
to go, I want to stay here.” 

Finally she reluctantly consented to 
come out and tell her mother what she 
wanted to do. Like a wild, frightened 
little thing she clung to us or stole 
away into the corner farthest from her 
mother. To our surprise the mother 
was little affected by the child’s refusing 
to go home. All evidence of grief dis- 
appeared, making us realize that her 
weeping and imploring had been per- 
formed as a duty pressed upon her by 
caste. The duty having been performed, 
the little girl’s word was accepted as final, 
and she went away, promising to let the 


Caste pressure, however, did not 
slacken, for a few days later the step- 
father and other caste representatives 
insisted on taking the child. Having 
been called from the schoolroom into 
the office, Chandarmani said: “Are my 
parents here to take me? I have not 
seen them, but I think that they are here. 
And you are going to let them take me 
away. Oh, please keep me — don’t let 
them take me!”’ Then her words gave 
way to a flood of tears and sobbing, as she 
sank on the floor. The little heap of 
despair at my feet made my heart ache, 
for we had all learned to love the bright- 
eyed little girl. 

Our every effort to keep her had failed! 
There was nothing to do except console 
her as best we could by telling her we 
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would send some one to teach her at her 
home. Still sobbing, but sweetly giving 
her ‘“‘Salaams,” she went away. To 
pray was the one thing left for us. 

At eight o’clock the next morning I 
looked out and there in front of the house 
stood Chandarmani, fearfully yet hope- 
fully saying: “Miss Sahiba I came back. 
Last night my stepfather beat me and 
lifted me up in the air and then dropped 
me on the ground. So Iran away again. 
Please, please take me and hide me and 
don’t let them know you have me.” 
Just then the women came in search of 
her and again forced the broken-hearted 
little girl to go with them. 

But not yet was the story ended. She 
continued running away to various places 
until the parents decided it was too expen- 
sive to be repeatedly reinstating her into 
caste. The agreement was made, the 
paper signed and here she is — Chandar- 
mani! 

She wakened as I passed her bed that 
first night. Her eyes just beamed with 
happiness as she said: ‘‘I am so happy to 
be here, and my parents are going to let 
me stay. They have given me away. 
Iam so glad! Tl never run away from 
here — I'll stay all my life and get an 
education.” 

A few days later she told me some such 


Why Should She Not Pick Any Flowers She Chose? 
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story as this: ‘‘When those women took 
me away my grandmother told me that 
you catch little girls like me and keep 
them as servants for the teachers, and 
that you beat children and cut them with 
knives; or you keep them until they get 
fat and then cut them up and cook them.” 

“But Chandarmani! Why did you 
want to come back if they told you such 
things? Didn’t you believe them?” 

“At first I didn’t know that it wasn’t 
true and then I told my grandmother 
that I never saw you do anything like 
that. I thought you loved little girls 
because there were tears in your eyes 
when I went away. Then I thought to 
myself what a nice big sister Miriam was 
to me, how she smiled at me and let me 
sleep under her new quilt; so I decided I 
wanted to come back to see Miriam Bua.” 

It was not easy for the untamed little 
creature to settle down to boarding school 
life rules. The novelty of having more 
kindly attention and personal possessions 
was rather intoxicating. She began to 
think her liberties were unlimited. Why 
should she not pluck any flower on the 
place, even the one or two first blossoms 
of the carefully guarded poinsettias! It 
was a foolish notion to sit in a row at meal 
time; to run around as one fancied was 
much more fun. And why should one 
always sleep in the same room! Variety 
is more interesting. Ina church service, 
when displeased with a girl near by, why 
not get up and run outside! Many were 
the lessons Chandarmani had to learn. 

The time for the first punishment was 
drawing near and I dreaded it. The 
conquering of the will power of a child 
so accustomed to cruel, unjust punish- 
ments and who, evidently, was in the 
habit of fighting back, did not promise 
to be easy. But the time arrived. Two 
little girls were equally at fault and two 
little girls needed and received the same 
sight punishment. For a second Chan- 
darmani put up a fight, then she began 
to cry. The next morning, with a most 
dejected air, she avoided me. Finally 
she sought attention at my desk. “I’ve 
been crying all morning,” she sobbed, 
“because you punished me last night.’ 
A little friendly talk did us both good; to 
forgive and to be forgiven is sweet. I 
learned that the little heart so hardened 
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to unjust cruelty was tender indeed to 
loving justice. 

Chandarmani’s power of observation is 
keen. Before learning 
the names of the teachers, 
she designated each by 
a peculiarity of hair dress 
or a special feature of 
costume. Then came 
the time for imitating. 
“See, Miss Sahiba, my 
hair is parted on the side 
like yours;” or, “Some 
day I'll be a big teacher 
and wear a pretty sari 
like that;” or, “I want 
a ribbon and a comb to 
arrange my hair as 
certain big girls do;” or, 
““May I have this safety 
pin for a brooch?” But 
the climax of ambitious 
personal pride was when 
she approached me ask- 
ing for vaseline and 
powder to make scent. 
The three words, ‘vase- 
line,’ “powder” and 
“scent” were all Eng- 
lish. Some one had told her that 
talcum powder mixed with vaseline made 
a pleasant perfume. My objection to 
the spots of vaseline on her clothing sent 
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her away in disappointment. But she 
came again for ‘just a little powder,” 
which she received. Later, she told me 
how she had mixed 
powder and water and 
made a lovely per- 
fume. 

During her third 
month with us she 
attended a series of revi- 
val meetings for children. 
At the close, the first to 
ask for a piece of paper 
“to write my name on 
as that man told us,” 
was Chandarmani. 

“What does writing 
your name mean?” I 
asked. 

“That I will throw 
away the black flag of 
sin and keep the white 
flag in my heart and be 
Jesus’ little girl.” And 
she meant it, as you and 
I know little ten-year- 
olds can mean it. 

Her sweet contentment 
and the daily unfolding 
of her character inspire in us a great 
hope for the future. We know the story 
of Chandarmani, past and future, is 
as yet untold. ; 


Our Parish 


By Nettie A. Bacon, Lucknow, India ° 


T one side of our college com- 

pound is a little settlement of 

people of the servant class, in 

whom many of us have become 
greatly interested. We call this ‘our 
parish,’ and here we find as great a 
variety of needs and opportunities for 
service as can be found anywhere; even 
though the pastor of some large church 
in America may think his parish is more 
important. 

In “our parish” are five families of 
Christians, two of Mohammedans and 
Hindus of every caste from the Brahman 
to the sweeper. According to the last 
census they numbered eighty-three souls, 
which includes not only the members 
of the immediate families, but any 


grandmother, maiden aunt, bachelor 
uncle, orphan cousin, or other relative 
or friend who may chance to live or 
board with them. There are in all 
twenty-three families. Each is in a 
house by itself, although in most cases 
the walls on two sides belong also to 
the two nearest neighbors. The houses 
are made of mud; each consists of one 
small room and-a few of them have a 
verandah or little courtyard walled in 
besides. There are no chimneys in any 
of them. Some cook on the verandah 
and some on the floor inside the room. 
Nearly every house contains a box or 
two in which they lock up their valuables 
(?) Some have beds and some sleep on 
the mud floor. The bed serves as chairs 
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during the day, but occasionally a family 
brings out a stool for us to sit on when 
we call. 

These people are of various occupa- 
tions, but the greater number know how 
to do but one thing. If the family do 
laundry work they do not do anything 
else, and if they are cooks they do not 
even wash their own clothes. 

We have no pastor for this parish, no 
paid workers, not even a deaconess — 
but a large number of teachers, the college 
girls and our nurse are quick to respond 
to any need which is presented to them. 

We have a Sunday school for the 
children, a meeting for women and one 

‘for the men, besides a Bible class for 
those who wish to attend. Our college 


Two of Our Baby Parishioners 


girls and a few teachers, who were college 
girls recently, conduct these meetings 
and teach these classes. 

After our Deshera week of special 
meetings we had a week of special ser- 
vices for the members of ‘our parish.” 
The subject of personal work was the 
keynote of our Deshera meetings, and 
as a result a number of the girls have 
taken a woman or girl to try to lead her 
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to Christ or, if she be a Christian, to 
make her a better one. One girl selected 
the old blind punkah coolie and another 
the old club-footed mali (gardener). 
After a talk to the girls on personal work, 
this last girl was heard to say, “Girls, 
the mali is mine. Don’t anyone take 
the mali. You can all pray for him, 
but leave him to me. I feel so sorry 
for him because he is so alone. He has 
no family and no one to care for him.” 
Later she added, “I don’t believe he 
would like to learn to read; he is almost 
too old for that. I don’t know what he 
is interested in but I’ll find out and later 
T’ll interest him in Christ.’” She is 
telling him Bible stories now. He wants 
to be a Christian, but he does not want 
his only sister to know his desires because 
she would feel so badly and ery so hard. 

Many of the girls are taking the courses 
in teacher training given by the Indian 
Sunday School Union. According to 
the lessons learned there, and the psy- 
chological principles learned in college 
courses or normal school training, the 
girls tried to start with the present interest 
of their pupils and lead them on to higher 
interests. Some wished to learn to read 
Urdu, some Hindi, while a few ambitious 
ones wished to learn English. Some 
wanted to learn to sew or do fancy work. 
We had hoped some would like to learn 
to wash clothes or babies’ faces, but that 
interest will need to be developed. It 
does not exist yet. 

A Mohammedan derzi (tailor) who 
lives outside of ‘‘our parish” said he 
had a Bible and read it every day and 
liked it very much. He said that his 
wife could not read, so one of the girls 
is teaching her. She is slow but per- 
severing and is in the habit of learning 
beyond the lesson assigned. This girl 
and one other are working outside the 
parish. 

The other day a man was found study- 
ing a Hindi primer. On inquiring we 
learned that the son of one of our par- 
ishioners was teaching him to read. That 
was most encouraging — social service 
work going on inside the parish. This 
boy is in the seventh class and his sister 
in the fourth. They are the educated 
members of our congregation. The great 
mass cannot read at all and the few who 
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can have never climbed to such heights. 

Lectures on sanitation and health are 
much needed and but very few have been 
given. At the beginning of the epidemic 
of Spanish influenza one of the girls in 
the biology class took her microscope 
over and showed them how it made small 
things big. She did not attempt to 
show them anything so small as a germ, 
but we explained to them how germs could 
be seen, how they were carried and what 
care should be taken. It is hard to say 
how much they believed and how far 
they carried out directions, since they 
believe so thoroughly that if it is their 
god’s will for them to have influenza 
they will have it, and if they are to die 
with it they will die; so what is the use 
of doing anything for it? However, 
we had fewer cases and fewer deaths 
than in most parts of the city. 

This has beén a hard year for our 
parishioners. Their wages vary from 
two to five dollars a month, which makes 
it rather hard to supply their needs with 
prices as high as they are this year. One 
night they prayed for warm clothes and 
more bedding. Lucknow is too warm 
during most of the year, but for three 
months in the winter we suffer with 
cold as much as we ever did at home. 
It is not so cold, but we have no fires 
to keep us warm. 

A few days after this prayer meeting 
we were told that one of the men had 
the fever, and we found him down with 
influenza. He was wearing all the clothes 
he possessed, in the attempt to keep 
warm, and we decided that something 
must be done, or the epidemic would 
take our whole parish. Warm clothes 
and bedding must come from somewhere. 
Some of the .college girls said that they 
would ask the others to vote down 
refreshments for their socials and give 
that money. Missionaries and teachers 
were asked to give all the old clothes 
and bedding that they could possibly 
do without. 

The next day a check large enough 
to supply every home with some bed- 
ding and warm clothes was received 
at the office for “our parish.” Their 
prayers were answered. The girls gave 
half their social money and earned more 
to go with it, but as “our parish” was 
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no longer in great need the money was 
given to poor people outside. 

In supplying our parishioners with 
warm clothing the first plan was to have 
the girls take cloth and teach the mothers 
how to make clothing for the children, 
but several cases of influenza broke out 
in the parish at that time, so it was 


A Winsome Member of Our Parish 


decided that the girls would better work 
elsewhere. Our nurse took charge of 
the sewing and, with the help of the girls, 
made clothes for nearly forty needy 
children. 

The day before Christmas’ ‘ our 
parish”? had a Christmas tree on the 
lawn. They sang Christmas songs and 
one of the children told the story of the 
birth of Christ. Mrs. Lois Parker was 
with us for Christmas and all were 
delighted to have her present for the Christ- 
mas tree and to listen to her message. 
They were also honored by having her 
present some prizes that were given — 
one to the woman who kept her house 
the cleanest and some for those who 
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kept their clothes the cleanest. The 
children went up to the tree for their 
new clothes, then took them to Mrs. 
Parker, gave her their salaams and showed 
her their coats or frocks. 

There were sweets, oranges and pea- 
nuts for all and each mother received 
two picture postcards pasted together 
to cover the fact that they had once 
been used for other purposes. Some 
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friends in America had arranged the 
pictures for us, placing ribbons between 
them so they could be hung on the walls 
in their houses. The bright colors helped 
greatly in decorating the tree. 

The day was a happy one for many, 
and at the close Mrs. Parker was heard 
to say, “How much Miss Thoburn would 
have enjoyed this part of your 
Christmas!” 


The Children of Our Parish in Their New Christmas Frocks 


Pinatores and King’s Daughters 


By Azalia Emma Peet, Kagoshima, Japan 


NCE upon a time, in the very 

() recent past, Older-Missionary- 

Lady said to New-Little-Recruit, 

“Harada San is coming to play 

with the foreigners this afternoon and 

IT have an engagement. Won’t you please 
entertain her?”’ 

She said it in her most persuasive tone 
and New-Little-Recruit wanted to be 
accommodating, so she agreed, although 
she knew that Harada San understood 
not a single word of English and was 
one of the shyest girls that had ever been 
graduated from the high school just 
around the corner. She also knew that 
Harada San’s father was much opposed 


to the new religion and would not allow 
his daughter to come to any of the 
religious meetings at the foreigners’ 
home, but he was not averse to the 
foreign influence that his daughter might 
fiid there and this was the reason for 
Harada San’s weekly visits at a time 
when no meetings were in progress. 

ee so Harada San came. The first 
afternoon was rather a long one for New- 
Little-Recruit, whose use of the Japanese 
language was confined to a few phrases 
in common household use, but Harada 
San seemed to enjoy herself. She was 
happy just sitting still and watching every 
move that her hostess made. She was 
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intensely interested in a Corona which 
happened to be on the desk. She gladly 
did any mechanical work which was given 
her, and because of the thorough way 
in which she straightened up the new 
missionary’s string basket and pulled 
bastings from some curtains, other kinds 
of handwork were given to her. When 
tea and cakes were served she was far 
too shy to taste of either although she 
accepted both with her very most polite 
bow. 

This was but the beginning of weekly 
visits which lasted for many months — 
visits which ripened into a close friend- 
ship that meant much not only for New- 
Recruit’s use of the Japanese language, 
but also for her knowledge of things 
Japanese. When the wonderful doll came 
from America at the Christmas season, 
dressed in the latest and most approved 
style for babyhood, Harada San went 
almost wild about it and, high school 
graduate though she was, she spent long 
hours dressing and undressing that won- 
derful infant. 

It was several months later that. Older- 
Missionary-Lady came to New-Little- 
Recruit with another request. This time 
it was not one high school girl but a whole 
group of them who wanted to have a 
work meeting after their weekly Bible 
class, and “Wouldn’t the foreign lady 
please help?” ‘‘Can’t you take this as 
your responsibility?” said Older-Mis- 
sionary-Lady with her winning smile; 
and of course New-Recruit said she 
would try. 

At first there were many pauses and 
much halting of speech as New-Recruit 
tried to explain the intricacies of lace 
making, but the girls were so sympathetic 
and with it all so amusing that from the 
first this girls’ club was a joy. When 
the demand for lace was supplied there 
were curtains to be made, or stockings to 
be darned, or perhaps undergarments 
to be fashioned, and the skill with which 
these Japanese girls made clothing so 
different from any which they wore 
themselves was a constant source of 
amazement to New-Recruit. 

With the work and the money that it 
brought into the club there came the 
question as to what it should be used 
for, and because in the homeland the 
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new missionary had been accustomed 
to forming little groups of Standard 
Bearer girls, she suggested that the 
money be turned to missionary purposes. 
The girls agreed to this at once, and 
worked with all their might to swell the 
fund in the treasury. Soon it amounted 
to a sum large enough to deposit in the 
bank and the treasurer was instructed 
to open an account. 

While the girls were busy with their 
fingers, and when conversation lagged, 
“One Girl’s Influence,” only just out 
in Japanese, was produced and one girl 
read it aloud as the rest worked. By this 
time conditions in Harada San’s home 
had changed and she was no longer pro- 
hibited from coming to meetings at the 
home of the foreigner and so she joined 
the little circle. 

The time came when the club must be 
named and although New-Recruit stood 
out for the name “Standard Bearers,” 
which mieant so much to her, she found 
that in Japanese the name held little 
significance to the Japanese girl, how- 
ever much it might mean to her brother, 
and so the name “King’s Daughters” 
descended upon the little group. 

Do I hear you asking about pinafores? 
I am coming to that presently. 


On Their Way to the 
King’s Daughters’ Meeting 
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It is Saturday afternoon at the mis- 
sion settlement home in a certain Jap- 
anese city in the interior. The spacious 
living room is filled with girls and all are 
singing hymns as if they would rather 
sing hymns than do anything else in all 
the world. 

Now they are dividing into two classes 
and the girls who are hearing about 
Christianity for the first time are going 
across the hall to the dining room. Do 
you hear them 
laughing as_ they 
enter? It is the 
first time that they 
have seen a white 
bed net hung above 
a dining table—one 
of New- Recruit’s 
latest contrivances 
for running away 
from the flies in a 
house which simply 
cannot be screened. 
Yamamoto San, as 
she greets each girl 
individually, makes 
her feel much at 
home, and as she 
leads in the open- 
ing prayer you can- 
not help knowing 
how anxious she is 
to show these girls 
about the Beautiful 
Life. 

The older girls, 
who form the circle 
in the living room, 
are much interested 
in what Nakamura 
San has to tell them 
about Paul’s letter to the Corinthians. 
Are you surprised to see Harada San 
in this group? She is not one bit dif- 
fident, is she — and how she has devel- 
oped! Can it be only a year ago that 
she was refusing to talk or eat in the 
presence of the missionary? 

Let us sit with New-Recruit in her 
study while the classes are in progress. 
The study door is in a direct line with 
the front door. A guest arrives, a belated 
high school girl, and the missionary greets 
her, finds a Bible and a chair and settles 
her in Yamamoto San’s group. If another 
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girl comes a chair must be brought from 
one of the rooms upstairs. 

Another guest at the front door, this 
time a lad. ‘Is the missionary busy?” 
She has to say that she is very much so, 
as he doubtless knew from the fact that 
the doorway and front steps are filled 
with Japanese shoes. Receiving an invi- 
tation to come on the following Thursday, 
when the missionary is always at home 
to young men, he goes slowly and reluct- 
antly away. 

As the missionary 
again seeks her 
study she brings 
forth a huge basket 
filled with little gar- 
ments in all stages 
of completion 
—garments fash- 
ioned for Japanese 
kiddies who go to 
kindergarten. Can 
you guess what 
they are? Yes, they 
are pinafores, and 
it is the sewing for 
the King’s Daugh- 
ters. They are cut 
from fine white 
material and 
bordered with gay 
stripes of gingham 
remnants from the 
foreigner’s trunk. 
Cunning little gar- 
ments they are, and 
things that are 
very much in 
demand in every 
Japanese city. The 
pinafore is the uni- 
form of the kindergarten and it is surely 
a very wise regulation in a land where 
children’s kimonos are so made that they 
cannot be easily laundered. 

The two classes are again uniting. 
Can that be Harada San laughing in 
that girlish fashion? The little pina- 
fores are soon distributed and once again 
all is quiet. This time Nakamura San’s 
voice is heard as she reads aloud in her 
entertaining manner from ‘“‘Ann of Ava.’ 
New-Recruit little thought, when she 
was dramatizing that book for the 
Standard Bearer groups in the home- 
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land, that she would soon be using it as 
a mission study book in Japan. 

All too soon it is time for the sewing 
hour to close and reluctantly the girls 
lay down the buttonholes half made. 
In a great circle on the floor of the living 
room the King’s Daughters gather for 
a final hymn and prayer. New-Recruit 
is sure that she never knew the value 
of the hymn book in America but she 
is going back some day to tell the Amer- 
ican girls about its possibilities. Do 
you see who is presiding? None other 
than Harada San and as, in no uncertain 
voice, she announces the hymn, “ Bring- 
ing in the sheaves,” and reads from Mat- 
thew the Great Commission of the Master 
and then leads in a beautiful prayer, you 
must be thankful with New-Recruit 
that long hours had been spent in seem- 
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ingly-useless entertaining only one year 
ago. 
* * x 


New-Recruit was walking home from 
a picnic with the King’s Daughters the 
other day and during the conversation 
with Fukao San she happened to men- 
tion the fact that she had sent one of the 
little pinafores to America, just to let 
the people see how cute they were. 

“And now they will write about our 
King’s Daughters society in their paper, 
won't they?” was the naive remark which 
came from her little companion. 

Some one realized that if “they” did 
not write about our King’s Daughters 
society in “their” paper it would per- 
haps be the fault of a certain New-Little- 
Recruit — and so she has told the story. 


The San Vincente Day School 


By Juliet Helen Knox 


' ' TE left Mexico City about eight 
one morning and reached San 
Vincente about eight-thirty. 
Miss Temple had written the 
teacher of the little day school that we 
were coming, but she got the letter after 
we arrived, so there was no one at the 
station to meet us. We had a walk of 
about a mile to the little town, with fine 
views of the mountains all 
the way. The wind was 
blowing a gale and the dust 
was dreadful, but we had 
gone prepared for that so 
we did not mind it very 
much. 

What a welcome we had! 
We 'were seated on the 
platform before the school, 
on somewhat unstable 
chairs, which fortunately 
held together during our 
stay. After the teacher got 
over her embarrassment at 
our unannounced coming 
she sent the children out for 


flowers forus. Where flowers grew in that 
desolate little place I cannot see, but all 
through the morning they were brought to 
us, and after the service in the church in 
the afternoon the women gave us bou- 
quets. The first offering was made on a 
tray carried by the very small daughter 
of the mayor. Her bright eyes danced 
as she gave us the tray filled with roses, 


se oad 


The Teacher and Her Pupils 
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School is Out 


petunias, pansies, violets and 
dragons. 

I wish I could describe that schoolroom. 
I should judge that it was about thirty 
feet by fifteen. It had one door, and 
two double windows with small panes of 
glass, most of which were broken. On 
the left side of the room, facing us, were 
about seven of the most primitive desks 
imaginable, with home-made benches for 
the children to sit on. Two children 
had individual benches less than a foot 
high, which looked as if they had been 
used in the family for five or six gener- 
ations. Only a few of the benches had 
backs and on some of them there were 
five children, in a space about large 
enough for three. It was almost impos- 
sible for them to write on the desks, they 
were so crowded. 

On the other side of the room were 
two tables, about eight feet by four, at 
each of which sat about fifteen small 
children, packed in like sardines. As 
each class recited the children brought 
their benches to the small space in front 
of the platform. 

The equipment consisted of the afore- 
said desks, tables and benches, two small 
blackboards, slates for each child (a few 
whole, but most of them small pieces), 
slate pencils, some antique charts and a 
few good ones, and fairly good books. 

Elisa Membrillo, a graduate of the 
Sarah L. Keen Normal School, is the 
teacher and she has no helper except 
one of the older girls. She has kinder- 
garten (such as it is) and the first four 
grades. The girls who finished last 
year were so anxious to go on that she 
is teaching them at night. She is a 


snap- 
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splendid girl, giving herself unstintedly 
to the school and the church. She is 
receiving only forty-five pesos and out 
of that she gives five to the church. Her 
whole family lives on the rest, as her 
father is old and her mother not well. 
How they manage on it, I do not see. 

Just before noon two of the girls 
escorted us over to the government 
school. It is taught by a girl who had 
graduated from the school and by a man 
who looks far from intelligent. They 
teach only through the third grade. 
Although this school is free, the parents 
prefer to send their children to us and 
pay fifty cents a month. These are the 
only schools in the village of two thousand 
inhabitants. Our children had much 
better faces than those of the govern- 
ment school and show the result of good 
discipline. The order was very good 
and I am sure the children were as keen 
in their answers to the arithmetic ques- 
tions as are those in the United States. 

After lunch, when the children came 
back, they shook hands with each one 
of us in true Spanish fashion. The 
present government prohibits religious 
teaching during school hours for the 
primary grades, so every Thursday after- 
noon the children all go into the church 
for a religious service. About twenty 
of the children also go to Sunday school. 
Four older women and one man came 
for the service. 

The church is at present without a 
pastor, but a new one is soon to be sent. 
It was begun about ten years ago by 
Mr. Constantino, who started the tithing 
system. He had the people bring tithes 
of all that they possessed, and the collec- 
tions were truly remarkable, consisting 
of money, chickens, eggs, turkeys, dogs, 
etc. Then the men gave their time and 
built most of the building. It has two 
stories. The floor of the second is not 
completed but is to be finished at once, 
so that the new pastor can live init. The 
building is plastered white and is by far 
the most impressive one in the village 
except the Catholic church. 

We have a wonderful opportunity for 
Protestant work here. The priest comes 
to the town only once a week, so does 
not have much influence. With a wide- 
awake pastor and the children in our 
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school, we should soon have a strong 
church, even though the people are very 
poor. They have had no crops for three 
years on account of lack of rain, and 
they have not had money to drill wells. 

After the church service there was 
more handshaking for good-bye and 
then three of the women and most of the 
school escorted us to the station, where 
we had a lesson in English and more 
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handshaking. Sometimes ten or more 
children were holding our arms, if they 
could not touch our hands. Many of 
them had never seen a foreigner before. 
Just before six o’clock the teacher and 
children started back to the town, but 
they had gone only a little way when 
the train appeared, so they all came 
running back to call “Good-bye” again 
and again after us. ‘ 


HINDU PILGRIMS RETURNING FROM A VISIT TO THE GANGES 


They have had their sins washed away in the sacred stream and are taking some of the water back 
to their homes in earthen vessels inside the baskets they are carrying 


An Appeal to Women Physicians 


By One of Them 


YOUNG physician of to-day has 

a wide choice of location. Wher- 

ever we find suffering humanity, 

there is need for healing. There 

is no longer the great uncertainty regard- 

ing the reception of medical workers in 

other countries. Doors of opportunity 

are open widest where doors of hospitals 

are closed. At home in America, in 

war-stricken Europe, in the Near East 

and in the Far East, the question is not 

‘“Am I needed?”’ but rather, ‘Where am 
I needed most?” re 

My appeal is to you, physicians and 

young women entering training. Study 

the field well before you decide where 

your life shall be spent. Analyze your 


motives. Choose between self and ser- 
vice. If service is your watchword, 
then consider the various opportunities 
and thoughtfully, prayerfully choose the 
one that appeals most to you and for 
which you are best fitted. 

Let us suppose that you consider India. 
You have heard that one-fifth of the 
people of the world live in that country; 
that the masses are desperately poor 
and ignorant; that their religion permits 


_the caste system, child marriage, the 


seclusion of woman and the ostracism 
of widows. You have read of terrible 
famines and of disease that sweeps over 
the land. But have you thought of the 
people of India as friends and neigh- 
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bors who need the help you can give? 

Professionally, one is not buried in 
India. Rather does one very quickly 
become widely known. There as here, 
some patients are appreciative and grate- 
ful and some are not; but no successful 
physician need worry about opportun- 
ities for practice nor about reputa- 
tion. 

Success depends, there as here, upon 
natural qualifications and training. One 
must have all the tact, adaptability, 
sympathetic interest, reasonable firm- 
ness and cheeriness that go to make 
success in any life. In  pre-medical 
and medical training the best is none 
too good. The mistake has often been 
made of going to the mission field inad- 
equately prepared, because the need is 
so great. On the other hand, one who 
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works long in America experiences greater 
difficulties in adapting herself to new 
conditions. The best training available 
for practice in America, including hos- 
pital training always, and special service 
in surgery and obstetrics, if possible, 
should be sufficient for a beginning. 

On reaching India, there comes a period 
of adapting one’s self and one’s training 
to new surroundings and strange customs. 
There is a frequent wish that the language 
study did not take so much time. The 
readjustment of proportionate values is 
something of a shock. But a little time 
and patience are all that is necessary. 
Almost before it seems possible, the new 
physician has become an important factor 
in the community, with a growing interest 
in and appreciation for the people with 
whom she works. 


My First Trip Up the Yangtze 


By Charlotte Trotter, Suining, West China 


E were a party of five when we 
started up the Yangtze, which 
winds in and out through the 
lowlands, with villages and 

temples here and there, almost hidden 
in groves of willow and bamboo. As 
we approached Ichang the scenery became 
still more interesting, with pyramid- 
shaped hills and vertical cliffs extending 
along the river front. 

The river was too high for a houseboat 
above Ichang, so we were obliged to engage 
passage on a Standard Oil boat, for theirs 
were the only ones running between 
Ichang and Chungking. Day after day 
we waited for the boat to come in. As 
there is no such word as “hurry” or 
“rush” in the Chinese vocabulary, one 
of the first things a new missionary has 
to learn is to exercise all the patience she 
possesses and keep praying for more. 

At last our steamer came and we were 
delighted to think that we were going to 
reach Chungking within a week’s time, 
while it would have taken us from five 
to six weeks in a houseboat. Once more 
we had men carry our fifty-odd pieces 
of baggage on the boat. Baggage, did 
I say? Not only baggage but chairs, 
beds, matting, mattresses, etc., and 


packages for other missionaries in West 
China. The boat was so heavily loaded 
with oil that it was almost impossible 
to find room for our baggage, to say 
nothing of sleeping room for five persons. 
We managed, however, by some of us 
sleeping in the baggage room. 

The boat started about daylight, and 
how our eyes feasted on that wonderful 
scenery of the Ichang Gorge! About 
noon the captain told us we must be 
very quiet and still as they were about 
to go through one of the most dangerous 
rapids in the river. Like good soldiers 
we obeyed orders and did not even move 
until the boat had safely plunged through 
that terrible torrent. 

A few hours later the captain came 
again, announcing that he had more 
orders for us; and these, I think, were 
even more thrilling than the last. ‘This 
place,’ he said, “is where the soldiers 
shoot at our boats. When you hear the 
first shot, rush to this end of the boat, 
for it is protected by an iron sheet.” 

We were still waiting for the first shot 
when all at once the boat gave a sudden 
jerk and leap. It had struck a rock! 
We went jumping along for a time, won- 
dering how we should ever get off and 
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what part of the boat, if any, would be 
left. We did not know but the boat 
would sink and then, although our lives 
might be saved, our belongings would all 
be gone. We soon found, however, 
that the boat was in fair condition, 
our pilot steered us out into our course 
again and we returned to Ichang, both 
thankful and happy, feeling that we 
had had a real day’s excursion. 

We had nothing to do now but exer- 
cise some good faith and wait for the 
next boat, which came in about a week. 
Then we started again and this time we 
had a most pleasant and peaceful journey 
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was almost dark and I had a very queer 
sensation as I entered that little, narrow, 
dark street with no light to guide the 
chair men through the mud and water 
except the glimpses they caught here 
and there from the glimmering little 
torches in the so-called shops. The 
streets were alive with countless Chinese 
as well as pigs and dogs, and the noise 
was almost deafening. 

There I sat hoisted up in the air, not 
knowing what moment the chair men 
would fall over something, maybe a little 
child or a pig or dog, for the streets were 
so narrow and so full that it seemed almost 


As They Sometimes Travel in China 


without any excitement whatever except 
having a couple of bullets fired at our 
boat — but they tell me that before I 
have been in China long I shall get accus- 
tomed to flying bullets. 

I had another new experience in getting 
from the boat up to our mission house in 
Chungking, where we spent a few days. 
First we took a little boat to the shore. 
There we found sedan chairs which our 
ladies had sent down so that we should 
not have to bargain with the coolies on 
the street. I got into a covered chair 
which was carried between two poles 
by three men. They lifted the poles on 
their shoulders and off they went, up 
hundreds of wet, muddy stone steps. It 


impossible to find room to walk, let alone 
room for a chair. But being dumped 
on the level street was not what I was 
most dreading; there was something still 
more terrible than that, which might 
happen. . 

It seemed to me that we went up and 
down about a thousand wet, muddy 
stone steps and they were so steep and 
the path was so narrow that there was 
scarcely room for two chairs to pass in 
safety. All that I could do when I came 
to the top of each flight was to sit in my 
chair and quietly pray that their feet 
might not slip. They did not slip nor 
stumble once, and I reached the Mission 
in safety. 


PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH 


HEREVER you are, there is the place of 


prayer. You have to take no pilgrimage 
to a far-away shrine, neither have you to ask 
the permission of any priest to enter the sacred 
precincts. The veil was rent in the hour of 
our Lord’s dying and you have access through 
him at all times to the secret place of the Most 
High. You may come to that mercy seat for 
confession in the hour of your sin, for worship 
at all times, and for intercession on every 
occasion of need.— G. Campbell Morgan. 


Editorial 


The ‘‘ Jubilee Special ”’ 

Government ownership of the railroads, 
the impossibility of having all those who 
will attend General Executive arrive at 
the same time, and the lack of exact 
information as to the number who would 
make reservations on the special train, 
combine to make it impossible to run the 
“Jubilee Special” across the cguntry as 
it was hoped we could do. On the 
Jubilee page of this issue Mrs. Fisher 
gives an announcement of the through 
trains on which many of our women will 
journey. 

No one regrets the impossibility of 
arranging for the special train more than 
does Mrs. O. N. Townsend, the chairman 
of the committee. Let our women show 
their appreciation of her efforts and of 
her decision as to the wisest plan to adopt 
by selecting the one of the designated 
trains which will make the least mileage 
and then making early reservations. 

The committee is taking up the matter 
of a one-and-one-third rate and will, 
as soon as possible, make public any 
concession that is granted. 


Enlistments at Columbus 

Visitors to Woman’s Day at Columbus 
said that it seemed as though every 
woman wore the two arm bands which 
signified that she was working “with 
both hands earnestly” in both foreign 
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and home societies. There were some 
who did not belong at the beginning 
of the day but did at the end, for 286 
enrollment cards were signed. That 
was a good record, and it showed the 
cosmopolitan nature of the crowd, for 
there were two cards signed by women from 
Hawaii, one from Japan, one from the 
Straits Settlements, four from Canada, 
two from the Philippines and some from 
nearly every state in the Union. 

Fewer and fewer, as time goes on, are 
the people who agree with the old lady 
who declared: ‘‘This Centenary is the 
worst thing the Methodist Church ever 
attempted! It is altogether wrong to 
ask for money for missions; it shows 
lack of faith. All that the Lord needs 
is our prayers, for if we pray enough he 
can do anything!” 

Thank God that the Church is learning 
to show its faith by its works — to pay 
back to the Lord a portion of that which 
is his, that his kingdom may spread 
from sea to sea. 


Special Cables from China 
The following cables, with others, were 
sent to the American Bible Society for 
Bible Day at Columbus. 

From the president of: China: ‘‘The 
instruction concerning all virtue, as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures of 
the religion of Jesus, has truly exerted 
an unlimited influence for good among 
all Christians in China, and has also 
raised the standard of all my people along 
lines of true progress. I earnestly hope 
that the future benefits derived from 
the Holy Scriptures will extend to the 
ends of the earth and transcend the 
success of the past.” 

From Yu-Yue Tsu, a distinguished 
educator: ‘The translation of the Chris- 
tian Bible into our national language 
has placed in the hands of our people 
a book than which there is none with 
greater power for moral uplift and spirit- 
ual enlightenment. The great ideas of 
divine love, human brotherhood, holiness, 
unselfish service, all culminating in the 
wonderful ideal of the kingdom of God 
on earth, are emphasized and exemplified 
in 1ts pages as nowhere else. They are 
powerful dynamics in undoing social 
wrongs and erasing class distinctions, in 
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-humanizing social relationships _ and 
democratizing governments. They have 


condemned the opium traffic, raised the 
status of women and children, purified 
the home, emancipated the slaves, ener- 
gized the moral nature of man, taught 
the value of human life, produced hap- 
piness in life and labor, and created 
a new conscience for both the individual 
and the community. The open Bible, 
the greatest heritage of Christendom, 
is now made accessible to China’s millions 
and it will not fail as their guide and 
inspirer in the nation’s upward struggle 
for moral perfection and _ spiritual 
freedom.” 

World’s Christian Citizenship Conference 
Religious and moral leaders from prac- 
tically all of the allied and neutral nations 
are coming to America to attend the 
Third World’s Christian Citizenship Con- 
ference, which is to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., on Victory Week, November 9-16, 
1919. Dr. James 8. Martin, superin- 
tendent of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, spent the spring in Paris, and was 
assured that twenty-eight different 
nations will each send at least one rep- 
resentative who will participate in the 
proceedings of the conference. 

The purpose of the gathering is to 
collect and present authentic data as 
to the status of the moral problems in 
each country, and to devise plans whereby 
the world may be brought more nearly 
into conformity with the moral teachings 
of Christianity. 

All persons who are interested in 
world reconstruction on a Christian 
basis are invited to be present. Further 
information can be secured from the 
National Reform Association, 603 
Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Notice: Christmas Boxes 

Since freight is still both uncertain and 
expensive, it is recommended that Christ- 
mas gifts for the mission field be sent by 
parcel post in packages of not more than 
eleven pounds each. 

There is no parcel post to India. 
Under present famine conditions will not 
those who wish to remember India this 
Christmas time send money gifts? Every 
dollar will be of value. These gifts may 
be sent to the local treasurer, or to Miss 
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Amy G. Lewis, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

No patkages for France should be 
Sent to the general office, but to the 
address given below. 


Christmas Packages for French Orphans 
On page 291 of the August Frrenp was 
given a letter from Dr. Bysshe, asking 
for Christmas gifts for the orphans in 
the war-devastated regions. These pack- 
ages will be forwarded by the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Letters should 
accompany (not be included in) the 
packages, and should be addressed to 
the Board of Foreign Missions, European 
Detachment, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The parcels should be ad- 
dressed to the War Emergency and 
Reconstruction Committee, 417 West 
28th Street, New York City, and be 
marked “For Dr. Bysshe.” 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE MEETING 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will celebrate its Jubilee at the 
fiftieth annual session of the General 
Executive Committee in St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass., October 29- 
November 4. The Home and Foreign 
Departments will meet on Wednesday, 
October 22. The School of Phonetics 
will hold its session and the officers will 
meet with the missionaries on October 28. 
General chairman, Mrs. John Legg, 
28 South Lenox Street, Worcester, Mass. ; 
chairman of hospitality committee, Mrs. 
G. H. Porter, 69 Longwood Avenue, 
Brookline, Mass., who will receive appli- 
cations from members and guests entitled 
to entertainment. Self-entertaining visit- 
ors are requested to apply for accommoda- 
tions io) Mrs... C. Ey Dorion, 5 Park 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. CHARLES SPAETH, 
Recording Secretary. 


Personal Mention 


From Miss Lodge, home base secretary 
of Philadelphia Branch, comes this mes- 
sage: “Word has just come of the death, 
after a very brief illness, of our Mrs. H. C. 
Sheafer, editor of our Quarterly. That 
is all that we know yet.” 
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Mrs. Sheafer has been a power in her 
Branch and has influenced and trained 
many women who now hold important 
offices. Her relations with the editor 
of the Frrenp were especially pleasant, 


and in the Frrenp office as well as in. 


her Branch she will be missed. Miss 
Lodge says: ‘‘My great comfort is that 
she will so enjoy heaven. It was always 
a real place to her.” 


New York is beginning to see more mis- 
sionary travelers. The route to India 
via the Atlantic is not yet open but 
missionaries to Europe and South America 
are leaving as follows: 

Miss Ruth Virginia Warner of Colum- 
bia River Branch sailed in June on the 
“Vauban” to begin her work as kinder- 
gartner in Rosario, Argentina. Her 
father, the Rev. Robert Warner of Wen- 
atchee, Washington, and a friend were 
present to see her off. 

Misses Kate Blackburn and Dora 
Davis sailed August 5 on the Steamship 
“Canada” to resume, after long and 
enforced absence, their work in Bulgaria. 

Miss Frances Vandegrift and Miss Ruth 
Ransom, new missionaries of Philadel- 
phia Branch, sailed from New York, 
August 18, on the “Santa Luisa” to 
begin their work in Lima, Peru. 

On August 19 four young women — all 
new workers — sailed for Europe, on 
the steamship ‘Patria:’ Miss Ellen 
Louise Stoy of Northwestern Branch 
and Miss Alice Brooks of Pacific Branch 
for Crandon Institute, Rome, Italy; 
Miss Grace Milligan of Philadelphia 
Branch and Miss Julia Elizabeth Stev- 
enson of Cincinnati Branch for Grenoble, 
France. 


From the Pacific Coast the following 
sailings are reported: 

July 24, on the “Empress of Japan,”’ 
Miss Dorothy Rowe and Miss Nell F. 
Naylor. 

August 7, on the ‘Empress of Russia,”’ 
Miss Elizabeth Goucher, Miss Myra 
McDade, Miss Anna Graves and Miss 
Jessie Marriott. 

August 23, on the “Ecuador,” Dr. 
Emma Robbins and Dr. Laura Jones, 
Miss Irene Haynes, Miss Elizabeth Kil- 
burn, Miss Myrtle Pider, Miss Clara 
Collier and Miss Eva Sprunger. 
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August 27, on the “Tenyo Maru,” Miss 
Annie Pittman and Dr. Phoebe Stone. 

September 2, on the “Katori Maru,” 
Miss Mabel Lee. 

Miss Myrtle Pider returns to Japan 
under appointment to the Woman’s 
Christian College, which opened in April, 
1918. Out of 128. applicants this year 
86 were admitted, making the present 
enrollment in two classes 153. These 
facts show a real demand for the higher 
education of women in Japan. That 
it is to be under Christian influence is 
cause for rejoicing and renewed effort. 

Miss Cora E. Simpson of Foochow 
has the first registered Nurses’ Training 
School in China. Concerning her course 
in Public Health, taken in Boston during 
furlough, she says, “‘It was really a won- 
derful course. It nearly killed me but 
I am glad to have it all for China, now.” 
With this feeling many of our missionaries 
are spending their furloughs in study. 

Five of our workers in India enjoyed 
their vacation in Sath Tal, which is 
described as a most beautiful spot. The 
five were: Miss Christina Lawson, Miss 
Ada Holmes, Miss Dora Nelson, Miss 
Bessie Turner and Miss Elsie Ross. 

Miss Hermistone of New England 
Branch, under appointment to India, 
has been in New York for a short course 
in phonetics under Dr. Cummings at 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School. 


Women and the Interchurch 
Movement 


ONE of the most epochal meetings 

in the history of the Protestant 
churches in America was held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement. There 
were present about five hundred men 
and one hundred women, representing 
boards of twenty-six Protestant churches 
in the United States. In addition to the 
regular meetings of the body, smaller 
groups gathered together around the 
breakfast or lunch table to discuss dif- 
ferent phases of the great movement and 
its possibilities. Among these there was 
perhaps none of more far-reaching inter- 
est than the Woman’s Luncheon, one 

(Continued on page 327) 


Imtercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: to give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about Ged and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 


progress of His Kingdom. 


The Joy of the Lord is Your 
Strength 


The great element in prayer is the 
attitude of receptivity. Is it not far 
more consistent with this teaching for 
us to pray that God would increase our 
capacity, that he would make us always 
willing to receive that which he is ever 
willing and ready to bestow upon us? 
The only measure to the richness of his 
gift is the limitation of our poor human 
capacity. ‘Lord, increase our faith,” 
was the prayer of the early disciples; it is 
the most fitting prayer for the disciples 
of all ages.— Bishop William F. Anderson. 


Praise is Comely 

Surely ‘the great and notable day of 
the Lord is come.” 

What does the Centenary mean, now 
that it is over? For three-quarters of a 
century men have been giving commercial 
expositions for the purpose of boosting 
trade. State and world fairs have been 
common. But to give a display of the 
wares of the church and to make men 
realize that there is nothing in all the 
world to compare with the march of the 
Kingdom of God — that is a new under- 
taking and worthy of all promise. 

The church is moving out into a bigger 
and better day. Our Society is facing 
a tremendous future. ‘‘The war has not 
saved the world, it has only opened the 
way for the world to be saved,” says 
S. Earl Taylor. Can we, with Paul, 
“glory in tribulation” and thank Him 
for the past four years? “There is a 
Cana as well as a Calvary in Chris- 
tianity.” We have had the Calvary. 
To-day we are at Cana. Let us rejoice 
and be glad. : 

Praise and thanksgiving are very 
essential parts of prayer. Let us not 
wait until all reports are in and the 
treasurer’s books closed before we unite 
our hearts and voices in praise and 
thanksgiving. Let us: 
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“ Lord, teach us to pray.” 


1. Praise Him for the wonderful year 
just closing — victory year for the whole 
church and for our Society. 

2. Praise Him that our young people 
are hearing the call to special service as 
they have not for years—if ever — 
before. 

3. Praise Him that so many Christians 
are reorganizing their stewardship of 
property and are willing to give to the 
Lord that which belongs to him. 

4. Praise Him for nation-wide pro- 
hibition and for the opportunity which 
the United States has of helping make 
the world “dry.” Prohibition is now a 
foreign missions problem. 

5. Praise Him for the unity of all 
denominations, that not only the Meth- 
odist but all churches have great pro- 
grams for the immediate future. 

6. Praise Him for the faith of the 
leaders of our church that dare send. 
out the challenge: ‘A  church-wide 
revival to win a million souls for Christ 
by May, 1920.” : 

7. Lastly, Let Us Praise Him for the 
fifty wonderful years of our Society, 
with consecrated leadership and great 
achievements; and for ‘‘the great door 
and effectual” that opens before us. Let 
us renew our consecration for the next 
“lap of the road.” 


We are told always to pray with the 
assurance that the answer will be 
“ All that we ask; 
All that we ask or think; 
Above all that we ask or think; 
Abundantly above all that we ask or 
think; 
Exceedingly abundantly, above all that 
we ask or think.” 


“Thou art coming to a King; 
Large petitions with thee bring; 
For His grace and power are such 
None can ever ask too much.”’ 


All Your Need 


A lady who does not wish her name given 
writes:— Possibly you will be interested in the 
following quotation from a letter I recently 
received from a girl I had known while teaching 
in a mission school in India. Last fall I had 
occasion to renew my subscription to the col- 
lege paper. I did not know the foreign sub- 
scription so made it “big enough” and as an 
afterthought told the missionary that in case 
there was a surplus she might buy a little 
Christmas gift for one of the girls who comes 
from a distance and has a rather lonely Christ- 
mas. It was a matter of three rupees or less. 
And this is the girl’s answer. 

“T thank you ever so much for the money you 
very kindly sent me. It was awfully sweet 
and good of you to remember me. About two 
weeks before Miss gave me the money I 
was in great want, for I had to buy some very 
necessary things, and besides, I needed Rs. 2 
for my laundress. I did not tell any one of my 
trouble, not even God, but just worried and 
worried; and then when Sunday came I went to 
church and heard a sermon on ‘My God shall 
supply all your need.’ 

‘“As I listened to this sermon I realized my 
faithlessness and gave myself a sound scolding. 
That night I told God that I was sorry for not 
trusting him and then told him of my troubles 
and did not worry any more. Two days later 
Miss came to me and told me that you had 
sent some money. Tears ran down my cheeks 
and I left her, to offer up a prayer of thanks. 
Then I returned to Miss and told her of 
the miracle. Two Sundays later I was asked 
to give.an address at our Young Women’s 
Christian Association meeting and here I just 
had to speak about God’s love and care and I 
gave this miracle as an illustration.” 

Her thanks are so out of proportion to the gift 
that it touched me not a little. It occurred to 
me to send the letter to the Frrmnp with the 
hope that it might encourage some one else to 
send the extra dollar to some such young girl 
who really needs it, rather than to spend it 
lightly on a box of chocolates. 


Not a One-Sided Institution 


Miss Althea M. Todd writes from Hinghwa, 
China: —I have come to the conclusion that 
traveling is not so bad after all. Everything 
is individual here — my own wash basin, cooking 
utensils, bed and bedding. There are other 
things, of course, that one could do without — 
but those I will not mention. 

Now that I have $500 a year for travel I can 
call coolies and travel quickly (twenty-four 
miles a day) wherever the opportunity is await- 
ing me. 

I am now trying to spend one day of each 
week in the city. You cannot think how many 
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things come up in that one day. Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society workers certainly 
do not confine their good deeds to the women 
and girls. A check has just come to help finish 
a church, and a check went out last week .to 
another poor church for the same purpose. 
Repairs were needed and the brethren offered 
twenty-seven dollars if I would give twenty. 
We have a dear day school there with tots only 
six and seven years old, reading very well. Who 
could resist them? Then we must help various 
boys, in order to keep their mothers in school. 
We must help husbands to support their families 
while the mother is away at school. And so it 
goes. Who can say that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is a one-sided institution? 
The needs are all around us, and unless we help 
the men and boys, incidentally, of course, the 
women and girls will be cut off from Christianity 
and education. 


Out On the District 


Miss Isabel McKnight of Muttra, India, gives 
a glimpse of the way missionaries itinerate: — 1 
am actually out on the distriet. How I wish you 
were here to see the old world gardens and palace 
and fort, the rambling bazaar and, above all 
the eager welcome from a host of chamars who 
are just on the border between Krishna and 
Christ. 

The ox-carts have started off with the tents, 
the one-eyed tonga wala has gone, too, with 
Mamaji, two training girls and the preacher’s 
wife. The preacher, Miss Wells and I are fgl- 
lowing in Miss Christenson’s tonga. I am so 
glad to have the use of it. Hkkas are impossible 
for continued itinerating, for they are death on 
nerves. 

The big training school takes all our time 
and strength, but it is never monotonous. 
The other day I was busy planning a wedding 
frock for one of our teachers—a pretty, simple 
cotton frock with a fine chaddar for the head. 
Class time came, and before that was over a 
call from one of our Christian men to say his 
wife was dying; would I come quickly? She was 
conscious almost to the last as I held her hand 
and repeated some of the never failing promises. 
I came back and just had time to get ready to 
start for Lahore to examine Bible women! 
I am greatly interested in the Punjab. Miss 
Greene has a fine school and the Punjabis are 
very interesting people. 


A Doll Story 


Miss Lola Wood of Ewha Haktang, Seoul, 
Korea, writes:—I must tell you about Miss 
Van Fleet, our new kindergartner. She is so 
happy with her kiddies, and we all are so glad 
to have her. Last week she and Miss Brownlee 
went with Miss Frey to visit our little country 
kindergarten at Osan. Miss Van Fleet had 
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tucked a doll in her bag and of course the chil- 
dren thought it was the most beautiful baby 
they had ever seen. A dear old lady, who had 
walked about twelve miles to meet Miss Frey 
and to talk about the work of her church, after 
watching the children play with that ‘doll for a 
long time, asked if they would give her a doll to 
take to her church. When they told her they 
had no more, she asked if they could bring one 
when they came in the spring. She said she 
would walk the twenty-four miles to take it to 
the children of her church. It just broke their 
hearts to disappoint her, and I think Miss Van 
Fleet will go into the doll business and give 
every one of these children a real doll house with 
a whole family of dolls. 


Her Big Scheme 


Miss Lois Joy Hartung wrote from Rosario, 
S.A., in January: — We are having a very hard 
summer. At times it is very hot and then the 
temperature drops so that we need blankets on 
our beds. 

T have on hand a big scheme for next year, if 
I am to stay here — to put in an English kin- 
dergarten in the mornings, and to continue the 
Spanish one in the afternoons. There is a great 
need for an English kindergarten, as we had 
much demand for one last year, and especially 
this year, since the National Normal School in 
the city has closed its two kindergartens, because 
the government will not buy supplies. We are 
sure of an increase in attendance for that reason. 
Last year, many, many times we were asked to 
admit children to an English kindergarten, and 
this summer there are several new families of 
North Americans here, each with small children. 


The Fruits of Christianity 


Dr. Ida Kahn writes from Nanchang, China:— 

I have twenty nurses and they are all such 
nice girls. I have really twenty-one, now that 
I come to think of it. The latest arrival is a 
little Mohammedan girl, the daughter of the 
leading Mohammedan in town. He is the 
head church member, and whenever they have 
lawsuits he has to come forward to represent 
them before the officials. 

For many years we have known the family, 
but this is the first time they have ever acknowl- 
edged that the fruits of Christianity are desirable. 

In coming here the girl has broken with her 
faith altogether, for she eats our food, though 
there is lard in it, besides which, the ducks and 
chickens have not been blessed by their priest. 
So far she has not dared to eat pork outright. 

Her father, or rather her aunt, has said that 
she may become a Christian if she wishes to do 
so. She has an older sister who is in the goy- 
ernment normal school here and her father told 
me that she wishes to come here, too, after she 
graduates. It means a great deal of work to 
teach these girls, but I am firmly of the opinion 
that the influence of the nurses among the 
Christians will not be small during the coming 
years. 

A Zenana Incident 

Miss Grace Stephens sends this from Madras, 

India:— One day when I was teaching one of the 
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zenana pupils the Bible, her husband suddenly 
came into the room and was very angry to see 
what we were doing. In fact, I thought he 
would strike me in his temper, but God enabled 
me to be very wise in my answers to him. When 
he left the room my pupil burst into tears, saying, 
“He will never let me read the Bible again, and 
now how am I to know about Christ?” We 
prayed together about it and when we got up 
from our knees we were surprised to see him 
standing in the doorway. 

He seemed quite calm and told me that for 
months past he had known that his wife and his 
sister-in-law were both Christians, for they were 
always praying to Jesus and reading the Bible 
or the Woman’s Friend, which I used to give 
them. This had made him very angry and he 
had fully intended to stop them from learning 
from us any more, but when he left the room 
he felt as if some one reproved him for his anger, 
so he came back and apologized for his rudeness. 

But he begged us not to teach the Bible so 
much to his women. He said it would only 
cause them all to be Christians. I told him 
that it would be a happy day if he, too, would 
learn to read the Bible with his wife and sister- 
in-law, and so long as the Book helped them to 
live right lives and be better girls in their home 
he should not object. 

A few days ago, Logambol told me that she 
had gone uddenly into his room and found him 
reading from her Bible, and we gave thanks 
to God for the power of his gospel. 


Would You Like to Live There? 


Miss Menia H. Wanzer, who substituted for 
a time at Haitang, China, during the illness from 
influenza of Miss Jennie Jones, wrcte from the 
island: — This is the most desolate place I ever 
saw. To the south of us are great sand hills 
and rocks. I wonder if a desert looks anything 
like it. To the north is the bay with islands 
here and there — a most beautifully picturesque 
view. No trees, but plenty of pigs rooting 
around the graves. On pleasant days we see 
rocks and graves covered with piles of sweet 
potatoes, which in Chinese we call sweet potato 
money. As you know, the island is fifty miles 
from the mainland. But there is a good work 
here, and really it is not so bad as you might 
think. Already Miss Jones is homesick to get 
back. 

I have an English class and a, Romanized class 
and am getting up the Christmas program, teach- 
ing a normal class of Sunday School teachers 
and trying to make myself as useful as possible 
for the few weeks I am here. 


A Contract Teacher in Japan 


Miss Mary E. Appenzeller writes from Seoul, 
Chosen: I am back at my original post here 
in Ewha, doing domestic science work. As a 
contract teacher, I have an interpreter in all 
but one of my classes. These future home- 
makers are such eager, willing subjects to work 
with. The very simplest foreign cooking is 
what we do, and how it does fill them with 
interest and wonder! Then I supervise the 
work of twenty-seven girls who do Red Cross 
sewing, besides my other sewing classes. 


Student 


Secretary: Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A Seven-Year Cycle of Seder Work 


BISHOP BASHFORD it was who 

wrote, to one dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions of a larger, stronger 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
“T am sure there are scores and I believe 
there are hundreds of young women, 
quietly pursuing their work in our 
American colleges, who... could be 
enlisted for lifelong service by a quiet, 
intelligent, prayerful and conscientious 
appeal upon the part of a college 
secretary.” 

At the Baltimore Executive in 1912 
this vision of the Lord’s handmaid and 
the faith of his prophet found favor 
and a secretary was called to give undi- 
vided time to establish a national Stu- 
dent Department. The outline below 
traces its development along eight lines: 


I. Prospective Candidates: 
Names received from Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


Letters and literature sent. 
Records filed. Personal inter- 
Views. 


Help in preparation until appli- 
cation to corresponding sec- 
retary. 

“When I got out of college I was lost. 
I should have been on the field five years 
ago, but there was nothing tangible 
between the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement.” 

II. Medical Candidates: 

Advice in pre-medical courses. 

Tuition scholarships secured in 
medical schools and _ special 
gifts for expenses. 

The Francesca Nast Gamble En- 
dowment ($10,000) for medical 
education. 

“Financial aid given fourteen medical 
candidates.” 
III. Student Conferences and College 
Visitation: 

Opportunities to reach Christian 

leaders. 


Records for follow-up work. 

Interviews with Student Vol- 
unteers. 

Plans for Sister College work. 

“688 Methodist students present at 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
conferences, 337 personal interviews, 
3,146 pieces of literature distributed.” 

IV. The Sister College Movement: 

Establishes a semi-official relation 
to students. 

Introduces missionary literature. 

Makes definite connection with 
the mission field. 

Contributes to Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society treas- 
ury ($4,800 in 1918.) 

“One of the important factors in pro- 
moting international friendship.” 

V. The Isabella Thoburn Auxiliary 
(Honorary): 

Necessary link between Branch 
student secretary and student. 

Presents Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society as international 
and historic organization, rather 
than small society in local 
church. 

Source of recruits for home base 
and foreign field. 

“T was a Student Volunteer for six 
years. I could not go to the field and 
wanted to do more for the work but I 
did not know how or where to put my 
effort.” 

VI. Work With Foreign Students: 

Advice in educational and finan- 
cial matters. 

Cultivation of sisterly feeling 
among American students and 
of interest from local auxiliary 
and church. 

“T go back to my country with a better 
understanding and a different feeling 
toward Americans.” 

VII. Literature: 

Student page in ce Reports: 

in Branch Quarterlies. 
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Leaflets on Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society work for 
students; on co-operation for 
society workers. Posters. 
port forms. 

Booklets, charts, ete., for Sister 
College Movement and Isabella 
Thoburn Auxiliary. 

“Articles written, 54.” (Annual Report 


1916.) 

VIII. Co-operation with Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society 
Workers: 


Branch student committee, at 
Branch meetings. 

Student delegates at General, 
Branch and district meetings. 
Student help in convention and 
auxiliary programs. 

Names ‘of Student Volunteers and 
home base recruits furnished. 

“The girls want to know of definite 
‘things to do.” (A college senior.) 


Women and the Interchurch 
Movement 
(Continued from page 822) . 


noon. A number of tables seating eight 
persons each were arranged for this 
party of about one hundred women. 

In opening the informal conference at 
the table, Mrs. Bennett, president of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
called attention to the marvelous accom- 
plishments of the organized women of 
America and the future possibilities. 
Many of the leaders of these organiza- 
tions — women who stand out in the 
thought of this and other nations as 
having accomplished great things through 
the strength of organized womanhood — 
were present. Some of them were called 
on to speak of the things of which they 
were thinking and for which they were 
hoping. 

Mrs. William H. Farmer spoke enthusi- 
astically of the Interchurch Movement as 
having in it the elements to arouse the 
church as never before in: 1. Evangelism, 
the supreme need at home and abroad. 
2. Enlargement of publicity, education, 
stewardship, life service, intercession. 3. 
Economy in time, money and effort. 4. 
Endorsement of unity—not organic union; 
democratic opportunity — not autocratic 
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authority; efficiency — not mechanical 
attitude; progress — not revolution. 

Other representatives of mission boards 
spoke and in addition Miss Mabel Cratty 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion promised the co-operation of the 
organization she represented and _ ex- 
pressed a hope that it might be able to 
give publicity to the movement in a large 
way at student conferences. 

Miss Anna A. Gordon of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union spoke most 
interestingly of the co-operation of that 
organization which, ‘because of the very 
form of its organization, its long and 
glorious history and its marvellous attain- 
ments, was peculiarly and unmistakably 
fitted to enter into a movement with 
such purposes and of such breadth as the 
Interchurch World Movement. Miss 
Gordon expressed joy over the coming 
of this larger form of activity among the 
Christian people of the land. 

Mrs. E. C. Cronk, widely known as 
the editor of ‘Best Methods” in the 
Missionary Review of the World, made a 
stirring appeal for the women present to 
carry the news of the possibilities of this 
movement to all the corners of this land 
of ours. In her own forceful way, Mrs. 
Cronk placed the responsibility of the 
hour on the hearts of those so fortunate 
as to be present and to be able to get the 
spirit of the wonderful meeting. 

The talks of the hour were brought to a 
close by a bit of sunshine in the words 
and personality of Miss Mary Ashby 
Cheek, student secretary of the women’s 
boards of the Presbyterian Church. In 
this gifted young woman, appealing for 
the lives of the students of the land to be 
given to the service of the King, that 
body of women of many creeds beheld 
the embodiment of their hopes and 
desires, expressed in a life consecrated to 
this highest of callings. 

Long will the Woman’s Luncheon at 
Cleveland live in the hearts of those 
present! The quickening of spirit, the 
determination to move with the deep 
currents of God’s love, the joy of fellow- 
ship one with another — these will abide; 
and the purpose to stand for the larger 
efforts, as put forth by his church on 
earth, cannot die. 

Mrs. Luxe JOHNSON. 


) Campaign 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. J. F. Fisupr, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner 


Mrs. M. H. Licatirpr, 2041 Hast 79th Street, Cleveland, 
hio. 


Do You Bear a Scar? 

It was the preacher of long ago who 
said it: “Better is the end of a thing than 
the beginning thereof.’”’ And who shall 
rise up to say that. this ancient wise-ism 
fails to hold true when applied to the Five 
Year Jubilee Campaign of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society? Look up 
your reports for 1913 and compare them 
with the high lights of to-day’s reck- 
onings. From far and near come tidings 
of great victories, of hosts of new recruits, 
of missionaries soon to be commissioned 
to “Go tell,” of treasure poured out for 
Christ’s sake. 

But even when these lines are read the 
final victory has not been won; and more 
than one possible conquest has been lost 
by stopping too soon. The seemingly 
impossible achievement has often become 
possible only in the very last minute of 
the supreme effort. 

Has every one of us made her supreme 
effort for the Jubilee? Upon our doing 
yet, in these fast-waning moments of the 
Campaign, that one hard thing, may 
depend the turn of the scale for victory. 

From the very beginning of our for- 
ward movement we women have had 
solely our own efforts under God’s blessing 
upon which to rely for the attainment of 
our goals. This fact still stands, and 
upon our own shoulders still rests the 
burden of this great responsibility. 

Shall we make one more sacrifice? It 
will leave a scar — sacrifice always does. 
It was because he saw “the print of the 
nail” in the Master’s hands that a 
doubting disciple knew his Lord and 
ceased to doubt. Your sacrifice scar 
may show Jesus Christ to one more lost 
soul. Of all our boys who have come 
home to us from the battlefields the 
proudest are those who bear a scar! 

There are those among Methodist 
women to-day who, however invisible 


to human eyes their scars may be, are 
bearing them. That little woman who 
parted with her lovely diamond ring, a 
well-loved token of happier days, that 
her mother’s name might be enrolled in 
the Legion—she knows! That mis- 
sionary who could not help crying when 
her own piano was carried out — sold 
to the wife of a Chinese tea merchant for 
the sake of the work — she knows! Those 
girls of ours in the Penang boarding schoo! 
who have had “sacrifice days” for their 
Jubilee offering — they know! 
“Oh, happy we if, serving Him 
Till death lets down the bars, 
We merit then from lips divine 
‘TI know thee by thy scars.’ ”’ 


That ‘‘ Jubilee Special” 


In these days of ante-bellum adjust- 
ments of railroads and other things, the 
arrangement contemplated for a special 
Jubilee train running from coast to coast 
for the Boston meeting has perforce been 
somewhat modified. By diligent and 
assiduous effort upon the part of our 
chairman, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, and 
the cordial codperation of railroad offi- 
cials, however, a most excellent plan has 
been made and is herewith given. Branch 
hostesses should be appointed who will 
attend to special features of entertain- 
ment and interest while the trains indi- 
cated are passing through their Branch 
territory. Local rallies at points where 
these trains stop, even if for only a few 
minutes, would be good publicity and a 
big inspiration to the Woman’s Foreign 
Hees Society workers along the 
ine. 

What will your Branch do to wel- 
come the hosts of Jubilee pilgrims who 
cross your borders? 


Your Train for Boston 


From Chicago and contiguous points tickets 
should be routed via New York Central Lines 
and Boston & Albany. The New England 
Express, which is train No. 10, leaves Chicago at 

0 a.m., arriving Boston 2.25 p.m., the following 
day. This train passes through Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Springfield and Worcester. 

From St. Louis and contiguous points tickets 
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should be routed via Big Four, New York 
Central and Boston & Albany. The Knick- 
erbocker Special, which is through train No. 18, 
leaves St. Louis 12 noon, arriving Boston 8.35 
p.m. the following day. This train passes 
through Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Anderson, 
Muncie, Bellefontaine, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Spring- 
field and Worcester. 

From Cincinnati and contiguous points, 
tickets should be routed via Big Four, New York 
Central and Boston & Albany. The Mid-Day 
Limited Train No. 6 is a through train, leaving 
Cincinnati 12.05 p.m., arriving Boston 11.55 a.m., 
the following day. This train passes through 
Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
Springfield and Worcester. 

From Pittsburgh and contiguous points 
accommodations can be secured on Pennsylvania 
train No. 40, which leaves Pittsburgh 11.05 p.m., 
arriving Pennsylvania Station, New York 9.35 
a.m., the following morning; and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford train No. 174 leaves Pennsyl- 
vania Station 1.55 p.m., arriving Boston 8.05 
p.m. For these trains tickets should be routed 
via Pennsylvania and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Accommodations can also be 
secured on Baltimore and Ohio or Pennsylvania 
trains to New York, thence boat to Boston. 
The Fall River Line steamers leave from Pier 14, 
North River, 5.30 p.m., arriving Boston 8.26 a.m., 
the following morning. 

From Washington, D. C., and contiguous 
points tickets should read Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington to New York, thence New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Through train No. 174 
leaves Washington 8.15 a.m., arriving Boston 
8.05 p.m. and No. 172 leaves Washington 7.00 
p-m., arriving Boston 8.30 a.m. 


The Christian ‘‘ Marseillaise ”’ 


Ye Christian soldiers, wake from dreaming, 
A conflict fierce before you lis. 

The precious time with zeal redeeming, 
Arise, arise, in haste, arise! 

The hours are swiftly, surely flying, 

And helpless captives die in sin; 

From Satan’s power their souls to win, 

On you the Master is relying. 


Chorus: 
Arise! arise! arise! 
Be this your battle cry; 
For Christ, for Christ, and blood-bought souls, 
Henceforth to live or die! 


The Sword of Truth to you is given, 
The Holy Spirit never fails; 

On earth below and high in heaven, 
The name of Jesus Christ prevails! | 
Then forward press, your Lord obeying, 
Forsaking all at His command; 
Beneath His banner bravely stand, 

No backward looks, no weak delaying. 


Chorus. 
Your faithful Captain faltered never, 
He shrank not from the awful fray. 
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Will you not then, through grace endeavor 
To follow where He leads to-day? 

The hosts of Christ shall be victorious, 
And when the battles all are won, 

What joy to hear Him say, “Well done!” 
And share with Him His triumphs glorious! 


Chorus. 


(The editor of this department has received the above 
thrilling but beautifully dignified lines, a wonderful Post- 
Jubilee hymn, from some contributor whose name is not 
appended, but which should by all means be published.) 


Are the Bells Ringing? 


During these last two weeks before 
the books for our Jubilee Year shall 
finally close, a thousand bells per day 
should take their place in our Jubilee 
Chime. A universal speeding up finan- 
cially with every available asset counted 
in will be vital to ultimate financial suc- 
cess. Are your soldier boys remembered 
in your church chime? Have you written 
in the names of those who will hear the 
Victory Bells in Heaven? Are all the 
children in? And has your own name 
set a bell to ringing? 


Jubilee Organizations 


New -Eneranp Brancu. Auziliaries:—Greenfield; 
South Boston (Wesley). 

King’s Heralds:—Moultonboro. 

PHILADELPHIA BrancH. Auwziliaries:—Philade!phia. 
(Port Richmond, Sayres Memorial); Elk Run; Holliday 
Cove; Frankford; Gumboro; Kellettville; Washington 
(Liberty); Pittsburgh (Lemington Avenue, McCandless. 
Avenue); Wilkinsburg (Laketon Heights); Akeley; West- 
ford; Sykesville; Dallas; Wetona; East Smithfield. 

King’s Heralds:—Cranesville; Easton (Second, Calvary 
Memorial); Williamsport (Fourth Street). 

: ue Light Bearers:—Wilmington (Grace); Centremore- 
and. 

NORTHWESTERN BRANCH. 
Haute; Almont. 

Young Women:—Sturgis; Winslow; Abingdon. 

Standard Bearers:—Sebawa Corners; Wacousta; Chelsea; 
Wyandotte; Adrian; Roseville; Stanton; Terre Haute (First 
Church); Raub; Otterbein; Little York; Ashland; Carlin- 
ville; Wesley Chapel; Williams Field. 

King’s Heralds:—Terre Haute (Maple Avenue); Camp- 
bells Chapel; Mechanicsburg; Troy; Alzoma; Tomahawk; 
Macomb Point; Isabel; Huntingsburg; Highland; Swayzee; 
Bonfield; New Albany (Main Street); Camelton; Salem; 
Osgood; Winslow; French Lick. 

Little Light Bearers:—Columbus; Jerseyville; Gillespie; 
Lowell; Goodland; Stronghurst; Bonfield; Madison (Uni- 
versity); Orleans. 

Topeka Brancu. . Auxiliaries:—Arcadia; Goddard: 
Chambers; Wichita (Zion); Hutchinson (South); Eureka; 
Kansas City (Central); Lawrence (Centenary); Oatville; 
Alma. 

Young Women and Standard Bearers:—Peabody; Cald- 
well; Omaha (Pearl Memorial, Trinity); Blair; Arlington; 
Pratt; Benedict. 

Little Light Bearers:—Benedict; Burns; Augusta. 

JuBILER MEMBERS 
Aucxiliaries:—Attleboro, 20; 


Auztliaries:—West Terre 


New Enetanp Branca. 
Monroe, 10. 

King’s Heralds:—Monroe, 10; Waltham (First), 5. 

Little Light Bearers:—Monroe, 5. 

PHILADELPHIA BraNncH. Auzxiliaries:—Braddock, 10; 
Vandergrift, 10; Philadelphia (Nineteenth Street) 5, (Tioga) 
10; Holliday’s Cove, 10; Mt. Pleasant (Delaware), 20; 
Chambersburg (Nagasaki), 5; Scranton (Providence), 10; 
Tunkhannock, 10; Wilmington (Grace), 35; Wilkinsburg 
(South Avenue), 45; Stroudsburg 5; Allentown (Linden 
Street), 70; Easton (Second), 5. 


(Continued on page 842 
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Secretary: Mrs. D. C. Cook, 105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Illinois 


Next Year’s Study Plan 

We earnestly request every company 
of Standard Bearers to procure the lesson 
helps for the coming year. Be sure to 
include the Program Help Book when you 
order from your Branch depots of supplies 
your study book, “A Crusade of Com- 
passion for the Healing of the Nations.” 


The End of the Year 


Our Jubilee year is nearly ended. Have 
you each done your very best? I love to 
think of Mary and her joy as she heard 
the words of her beloved Saviour, ‘‘She 
hath done what she could.” 

Can you not gain a few more sub- 
scriptions to the Frienp and to our 
other missionary periodicals? In the 
August number you may read the terms 
of our contest. Every Branch has a 
chance to win in this contest. 


Word from Miss Bolton 


Two fine letters have just come from 
Miss Bolton of our orphanage at Gren- 
oble. We can only print a quotation 
but her words show you something of the 
needs and of the appreciation of the 
mothers. 

“We have been a great distributing 
center — have sent out to our orphanages 
at Lyon and Menton; to Alsace, Albert- 
ville, Bourgeneuf; and our church is to 
aid twelve villages in the neighborhood 
of Chateau Thierry. I saw the want 
and desolation there and can testify to 
the great need. What a boon the sup- 
plies will be there! We have also given 
to the hospitals; to the Society for the 
Protection of Children; to the refugees, 
as well as to a great many who came to 
the house. So many have commented 
on the beautiful work put on the gar- 
ments, saying there was as much work 
on them as though they had been made 
for the first baby. I cannot begin to 
express my thanks.” 


Orphan Fund : 


Speaking of a meeting held by Phil- 
adelphia Branch, a member writes: 
“You may be interested in the report 
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of the May meeting “of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. It proved 
to be one of the most deeply spiritual 
meetings ever held by the society. Gar- 
ments for French orphans were on exhi- 
bition and trinkets in gold and silver 
were handed in to be sold for the fund. 

“Our pastor’s wife contributed a fifty- 
dollar Liberty Bond and at this date 
more than eighty dollars has been con- 
tributed, toward the hundred which we 
purpose raising for our orphanage at 
Grenoble.” 


The Mystery Box 
One way in which you can incite 
interest in the program is to make good 
use of the Mystery Box. In order to 
avoid monotony, which kills interest, 
a new plan should be thought out for 
the use of the Mystery Box at each 
meeting. In one society some one hands 
slips bearing questions to all the young 
people as they pass out of the church on 
Sunday morning or Sunday evening. It 
would be well to go further and place 
slips bearing questions with the older 
Sunday school girls who do not belong 
to your society. The young people 
who receive these questions will ask 
where the answers may be found. On 
the back of the slip should be given the 
date and place of meeting where the 
answers will be given. This, with an 
invitation to attend this meeting, will 
perhaps interest many who have not 
thought before of being present. If 
you want to get full information about 
the Mystery Box and: how to use it, 
send to your Branch depot of supplies 
for the leaflet prepared by Mrs. R. E. 
Clark, “How to Use the Mystery Box.” 
You will find much that is interesting 
and helpful. It suggests many pleasant 
ways of using the Mystery Box and 
gives notes from societies which have 
enjoyed its use. Be sure to send for it. 

PROGRAM FOR OcTOBER 
Topic.—The Battalion of Life. Chapter 1 
of the new text-book for the year: ‘‘A Crusade 
of Compassion for the Healing of the Nations.” 
Devotions.—Singing, Scripture. See the new 

(Continued on page 341) 
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Home Bass 


The item of first importance before us 
to-day is our Branch Annual Meeting, 
to be held in First Church, Portland, 
October 9-12. Every auxiliary which 
can do so should send delegates. We 
are hoping for a real Jubilee meeting, 
and at this writing prospects seem bright 
for a time of rejoicing over victory in 
every line. 

We are closing the old year; we are 
facing the new which is sure to bring 
with it important matters. This is a 
good time to prepare for the new duties. 
Remember this in your auxiliary elec- 
tions. We must have our wisest and 
most zealous and spiritual women in 
office — women who can work things out 
and pray them through. How we have 
rejoiced this year when auxiliary officers 
have written of victories obtained through 
prayer! : 

Are your skeleton programs ordered? 
Are your text-books in the hands of 
your members? Are you ready to start 
the very first month of the year, at your 
very first meeting, a campaign which 
shall extend throughout the twelve 
months to secure every woman in your 
church as a member of our Society, to 
enroll every child in one of the two chil- 
dren’s organizations, and every young 
woman as a Standard Bearer? We 
have more than two hundred auxiliaries 
and only eighty-one supervisors for 
junior work. We have only sixty young 
people’s societies. Some of the aux- 
iliaries are not working these lines. Is 
your society one of the delinquents? 

A new page is being turned. On it 
you may write what you will. Much 
depends on the start you make. Much 
depends on prayer. 

Miss Holland, loaned to us for four 
months by Topeka Branch, has given us 
splendid service as field worker. She 
reports twenty new societies. These, 


especially the children’s and young 
people’s organizations, will need con- 
stant and tender care lest they ‘“ winter 
kill.” It is easier to start a society than 
it is to keep it alive. 

Wititma Rouse KEEne. 


ForEIGN DEPARTMENT 


Our first missionary to South America, 
Miss Ruth Warner, after various deten- 
tions, finally sailed from New York, 
June 20. Her address is Avenida Pelle- 
grini 1352, Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

The latest information from Miss 
Julia Morrow of Bidar, India, whose 
furlough has been delayed for lack of a 
missionary to take her work, is to the 
effect that she hopes to be able to leave 
some time in August. 

Miss Louise Godfrey and Miss Aetna 
Emmel are booked to sail on the “‘Colusa”’ 
from San Francisco, October 11, the 
former returning to her field in Gujarat, 
and Miss Emmel setting out as a new mis- 
sionary for South India. 

Since the hospital in Chinkiang, Central 
China, will not be re-opened this year, 
Miss Sayles’s furlough has been extended 
and she expects to have two or three 
months more of graduate work in New 
York during the coming winter. 

Miss Dudley is alone in Vigan, Phil- 
ippine Islands, at present, owing to the 
transfer of Miss Parkes to supply a 
vacancy elsewhere. This leaves Miss 
Dudley with the care-not only of the 
students’ dormitory but also of the 
district evangelistic work. 

In a late letter she writes: ‘‘Bishop 
and Mrs. Stuntz came up to Vigan the 
Saturday after conference closed and 
spent about twenty-four hours. Then 
we left with them for the mountains. 
We started Sunday afternoon for the 
home of our Filipino district superin- 
tendent, where a large crowd was waiting 
in the church. The bishop spoke on the 
Centenary and baptized a number of 
children. After tea and Filipino sweets at 
the home of our superintendent, we left 
for the next largest town and had supper 
and service in the evening. We spent 
the night there, leaving next morning for 
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Baguio. We took the bishop over the 
summer cottages, the land for which he 
had purchased fifteen or sixteen years 
before. We wanted him to see our tiny 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
cottage, and he assured us he knew we 
had to go outside to change our minds. 

“Miss Charles and I left the day 
following for a place fifty-three kilo- 
meters beyond, where I wanted to spend 
my vacation. Our cottage would be too 
crowded for all of us, and I knew I[ 
should rest better in the mountains. I 
did have a splendid rest — took long 
walks, slept and ate, tatted and read 
and wrote letters. About two weeks 
ago I left, spent one night at Baguio and 
had a short visit with the missionaries 
there, and then came down into this 
awful heat. 

“T have since visited several villages, 
riding on horseback and on rafts. I am 
trying to write on a raft as I’m traveling 
up the Abra River for a two days’ visit. 
The jerking doesn’t improve my pen- 


manship. Five men are pushing, pulling,’ 
poling and paddling, and there are num- | 


bers of rapids around here. 

“T am beginning to feel that I can 
speak to some effect in the Ilocano dialect, 
and it is such a pleasure. I have had 
very little practice the last two years, 
since in the dormitory our aim is’ to 
encourage the speaking of English, as 
that is where most of the students fail 
when it comes to examinations.” 

Mrs. A. N. FisHer. 


TITHING 

Dear Sisters:— As superintendent of 
tithing I am anxious that you report 
to me the number of members and number 
of tithers in each auxiliary. In looking 
at the printed report in the last Branch 
Annual, I notice that some districts did 
not report last year. I have partial 
reports from every district save one in 
the Branch, but in no district is the per- 
centage of tithers what it should be. 
One district reported five hundred and 
seventy-four members and seventy-four 
tithers. No doubt that is the way the 
report went to the district secretary, but 
please get a more accurate report before 
the close of the year. 

I feel we shall never reach our greatest 
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efficiency as an organization until we 
are one hundred per cent tithers. May 
we all be faithful stewards, and render 
unto the Lord what is his own. The 
semi-annual report showed for the Branch 
5,288 members and 1,172 tithers. May 
the annual report be much better. 
Mrs. F. A. GUILER. 


ConceRNING Miss Herry 

From the Foochow Conference Min- 
utes is taken this extract from the report 
of Miss Lura M. Hefty, who was lent 
from her station to help at Foochow in 
charge of the Mary E. Crook Children’s 
Home and for other work: 

“During the past year we feel that 
there has been growth in forbearance 
and love among our girls. The little 
quarrels of childhood are seldom indulged 
in, and the home tie grows stronger year 
by year. Much of this is due to the 
matron, who, though never a mother, 
has a wonderfully developed mother- 
instinct, coupled with earnest Christian 
consecration. 

“We have had two weddings in the 
past year; one girl, who had been the 
teacher of the mutes at Kutien, married 
a young man who is a secretary in the 
Municipal Improvement Bureau. To 
prevent too much teasing of the bride, 
which is a custom of China, a program 
was planned for the guests and the bride 
was called upon to do something; she 
gave such a fine talk about her work 
with the mutes that the guests were not 
only satisfied with the bride’s part of 
the program but were also informed 
concerning a work of which they had 
known little or nothing. The other 
bride married a young Methodist preacher 
and has opportunity for helping in a 
village where the girls have few educa- 
tional privileges. 

“We are glad that our girls are devel- 
oping the spirit of helpfulness. Last 
summer, when the older girls came home 
for vacation, they suggested that we 
need not hire a teacher for the summer 
studying our girls do, as has been the 
custom, but let the older ones teach 
the younger sisters. It was a successful 
plan, for the girls did well in their studies. 
Their helpfulness extends outside of 
their own circle, for several of them 
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have been doing Red Cross knitting 
during their spare moments. Just to-day 
our crippled girl, ‘Double Blessing,’ 
progeas me a pair of beautifully knitted 
socks.” 


BisHop OLpHAM’s First Matay Convert 


For those who have not been fortunate 
enough to hear Bishop Oldham himself 
tell the story of Sahya, this outline may 
have some interest. In the early months 
of the Singapore mission, in 1885, Mr. 
Oldham (as he was then) was visiting 
the families of his converts to invite 
them to join the church at a special 
service the next Sunday. In his rounds 
he came to the home of a Mr. White, 
who said, after some conversation, ‘If 
you are to have all the family join the 
church, you must have our Malay 
daughter, too.” 

Answering a request for explanation, 
Mr. White told of a journey to Sumatra 
he had made some years before. His 
party had halted at a village where the 
natives had lately attacked and con- 
quered a small Mohammedan settlement. 
Among the captives was a young girl, 
too slight and delicate to be sold with 
her brother as a slave, or to share with 
her parents the fate of a cannibal feast. 
Her captors were about to knock the 
girl on the head to be rid of her when 
Mr. White, in pity, purchased her for a 
trifle, and took her home with him to Sing- 
apore. There she grew up with his own 
children as half maid, half daughter. 

When summoned, Sahya proved to 
have an intelligent knowledge of the 
fundamentals of Christianity. After 
explaining carefully the steps of the 
Christian life and the meaning of church 
membership, Mr. Oldham put the ques- 
tion to her definitely. But Sahya drew 
herself up proudly, and her black eyes 
flashed as she replied, ‘‘Sahya can not 
be a Christian!” 

“But why not?” urged the pastor. 

“Because,” she answered, “to be a 
Christian one must forgive, and Sahya 
can never forgive!”’ 

Remembering her history, he could 
not wonder at her attitude, yet tenderly 
and persuasively Mr. Oldham talked 
with her until his voice was too full of 
tears to continue. Crowded with duties 
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as he was, he could not see her again 


that week, but he sent another faithful - 


missionary helper to visit the Malay girl. 
When the Sunday service came, the 
people moved forward in response to 


the invitation, but Sahya sat still in her © 


seat. Mr. Oldham waited a moment, 
and surely something of the yearning 
Christ love in his heart must have spoken 
through his eyes, for Sahya ran forward 
so quickly that she would have fallen 
across the altar rail had not the pastor 
stretched his arms to catch her. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘the missionary told 
me of Christ on the cross, and of how he 
said, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ And now 
Sahya has learned to forgive, and Sahya 
can be a Christian!” 


Notes 

One of the newly accepted missionaries 
of this Branch is Miss Celia Cowan, the 
first representative from Idaho, who has 
lately completed her course at the Col- 
lege of Idaho. She expects to have a 
year at the Chicago Training School 
before entering the field. The other is 
Miss Aggie Alford of Portland, Oregon, 
a graduate of Willamette and of the 
Minneapolis Nurses’ Training School. 
She also is to take another year for 
preparation. 

Although the unprecedented summer 
has disturbed economic conditions in 
Montana, yet the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has _pros- 
pered to an unusual degree, the appor- 
tionment having been completed in the 
third quarter. Among the auxiliaries 
showing increase for that quarter were 
Livingston, with $100, and Billings, with 
$400. 

Miss Godfrey of Gujarat, after making 
atour of the North Montana Conference, 
was able to give some time also to the 
state convention of the Epworth League 
at Billings, which greatly enjoyed her 
presence and her address. At Butte 
she told the people of Mountain View, 
the home church of Dr. Ferris, of the 
notable hospital work done by their 
missionary in Baroda. A good _ con- 
gregation at Helena showed appreciation 
of the tidings she brought from India by 
giving the money to set more than sixty 
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bells ringing at the Executive. An 
afternoon meeting in a Norwegian mis- 
sion resulted in an unsolicited contri- 
bution for the cause. 


DES MOINES BRANCH i 


Mrs. Freperic A. Keay, Hditor 

5557 Chamberlain Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“THE YEAR OF JUBILEE Has Come” 

’Tis the glad year so long foretold! 

The Branch Annual Meeting of this 
Jubilee year will meet in historic St. Louis. 
By special invitation we go to this great 
city. Last year after these hostesses 
were all ready, waiting at the door for 
us as guests, they were compelled to turn 
away and give their attention to that 
invader, influenza. .But now. with open 
homes and kind hearts they bid us come. 

Union Methodist Episcopal Church is 
the entertaining church. At this early 
date we cannot announce many of the 
speakers. Bishop Quayle has October 9 
set aside for this great meeting. 

The dates are October 9-13, 1919. 

Among the missionaries we expect are 
Miss Lydia Trimble, Mrs., Daisy Wood 
VanZant, Mrs. Lydia Wilkinson and Miss 
Mildred Simonds. Seven new outgoing 
missionaries will rejoice our hearts by 
their presence. 

August 15 has been set apart as a day 
of praise and intercession. All our 
women are requested to observe this by 
spending some time in His presence. 
What a marvelous year! The $158,000 
taken as the Des Moines Branch appor- 
tionment for this year will be in the 
treasury if we do not fail Him. 

It is expected that special railway 
rates will be granted to both the St. 
Louis and Boston meetings and that a 
goodly number of Des Moines Branch 
women will go. 

How about that famine money? Des 
Moines Branch sent her share and it 
must be replaced. 

Will your Bell ring in Boston? 

Commit to memory some verse of 
praise. We shall meet at St. Louis with 
all obligations met, and with a new sense 
of God’s goodness. 

Mrs. Oner 8. Dow, President. 
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Witt Your Beit Rive in Boston? 
The Jubilee Bells are pealing 

An anthem of joy and praise 
To the Giver of Life Eternal, 

Whose goodness has followed our days. 


Full fifty years have we labored 
To “publish glad tidings” afar, 
To those who waited in darkness 
For a glimpse of the Bright Morning 
Star. 


Then swell the Jubilee chorus, 
For the precious ingathered grain, 
And we who are saved for His service 
Shall constant that service maintain. 


Already the music of the bells has 
reached our ears. Before the bells were 
hung, Little Rock, Arkansas, made a 
rope thirty dollars long and started the 
joyful sound. 

Little Rock, the Des Moines Branch 
will make that. rope long enough to hold 
and ring three thousand bells. Let each 
ask her neighbor, “Will your bell ring 
in Boston?” 


DEs BRANCH 


STATION 

What? New organizations of young 
women and Standard Bearers. 

How many? Fifty-two. 

How was tt done? An _ interested 
woman in fifty-two auxiliaries (in most 
places, the president) thought out and 
prayed out fifty-two counselors. 

Why not have fifty-two more new com- 
panies before the close of the year? 

Answer by each auxiliary president. 


MoInes RECRUITING 


FourTEEN OnrE-Day Group MEETINGS 

Fourteen group meetings have been 
held with an attendance of eight hundred 
and thirty-six girls at the first ten. They 
have heard of the needs of Japan, Korea 
and India from our missionaries, Misses 
Mary Griffiths, Blanche Bair and Lydia 
Christensen. Miss Blanche  Scott’s 
“Methods Hour” has been interesting 
and helpful. 

The girls have gone home with a larger 
vision and new plans for work and some 
of them have made definite decisions for 
life service. 

One conference in Des Moines Branch 
has had group meetings for eight years 
and has three times the number of com- 
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panies and gives three times the amount 
of money given by other conferences. 
Does this not prove the value of the 
group meeting? 

The key to success in young women’s 
work is consecrated Christian women 
for leaders as counselors and district 
and conference superintendents. What 
woman who reads this holds the key in 
her local church, district or conference? 
Is it you? 

Marcaret LELAND. 


Our New MissIonarigs 

The seven new missionaries to go out 
from Des Moines Branch this fall are: 

Ortha May Lane, Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
under appointment to Peking, China. 

Ruth Lane, Mt. Vernon, Ia., Nanking, 
China. 

Leona Ruppel, 
Bombay, India. 

Grace Currier, Salix, Ia., Rome, Italy. 

Edyth Huff, Clarinda, Ia., Central 
Provinces, India. 

Hazel Rogers, Red Oak, Ia., Central 
Provinces, India. 

Orvia A. Proctor, Exeter, Mo., Sing- 
apore, Malaysia. 

Several more girls were recommended 
to the foreign department to go out in 
1920, and a still longer list of possibilities 
await a good medical certificate or further 
educational preparation. 


Wuat Am I? 

When am I excusable if I do not give 
God his dues — if I do not pay my tithe? 

1. If I am incompetent to handle 
money, to contract or pay debts —. e., if 
I am an infant or an imbecile—then am 
I excusable. 

2. If I have no money, no means for 
living expenses, and am kept by county 
or state,— 7. e., if I am a pauper — then 
am I excusable. 

An imbecile, a pauper, or a robber; 
which am I? 

Let me bring all the tithes into the 
storehouse, and have poured out upon 
me a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. 


Webster City, Ia., 


M. C. J. 


GERMAN CONFERENCE NOTES 
The Fourteenth Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society Convention of the St. 
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Louis and Bellville Districts was held in 
Truxton, Mo. 

Mrs. H. W. Kriege, district president, 
opened the meeting with words of grat- 
itude for the victories of the past year, 
and with a message of faith for the coming 
year. She laid particular emphasis on 
our motto,‘‘According to your faith be 
it unto you.” 

Mrs. Krumsick, district. corresponding 
secretary, reported the forward movement 
in both districts, with new auxiliaries in 
Alton, Ill., South Fork, Nokomis, IIL, 
and Elmbank Church, St. Louis. 

Other auxiliaries organized during the 
year are: Carondelet Church, St. Louis, 
and a young ladies’ auxiliary in Salem 
Church, St. Louis. 

Encouraging reports were given by all 
the auxiliaries of the districts. There 
has been a marked increase in numbers, 
tithers and Jubilee offerings. The auxil- 
iary at Nokomis, IIl., decided to pledge for 
a Jubilee gift all of the income from the 
eggs which were laid on Easter Sunday by 
the hens of the auxiliary members. The 
result was more than $50 for their Jubilee 
gift. 

Mrs. F. D. Zimmer, conference sec- 
retary, was present, and was ready at all 
times to give information and inspiration 
for the cause. 

The pageant, “Light and Darkness,” 
was rendered in a most effective way. 
The little daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Dahlun, the zealous pastor and wife, was 
made a life member. 

The presiding officers were re-elected. 

Mrs. A. L. Korneke. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


ApriL 1 To JuNB 30 
Receipts Third Quarter, 1919 


Des Moines Conference........... $11,682.38 
Towa. Conterence.. y.. + a.5.04 eas 6,765.53 
Northwest Iowa Conference....... 6,286.04 
Upper Iowa Conference........... 8,023.07 
Upper Iowa Bequest...........-. 528.00 
Missouri Conference............. 2,734.56 
St. Louis Conference............. 4,469.61 
Arkansas Conference............. 424.49 
Northwest German Conference.... 4,890.40 
St. Louis Conference............. 3,426.34 
Central Missouri Conference...... 38.00 


Total by Conferences........... 


$49.268.42 
General Miscellaneous............ 291.93 


Imverestitrom loans... 6... 0 os 370.64 
Grand Total Receipts.......... $49.930.99 

Liberty Bonds included in report ... $950.00 

New Annuity notincluded......... $200.00 
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AprIL 1 TO JUNE 30 


Disbursements Third Quarter. 
Mma Wi steeis its vy oievalerslsyastoe esis $13,885.07 


eet Oh EE RO ee NET a 1,763.00 
Mala vaiatetet screen Succes + 6 71.00 
Philippine Islands vay. dent ales celo ns 152.00 
EPR a ear aah cates arial sexgu CRRA. & ecnits, Meal tian 13,251.63 
KE GnO amt cds one pie olde cette RNs 1,642.00 
PARAM eis meer tvonstig ete otstars Paators ale 1,280.00 
IMRT GOREN eite rete cee. tcc recun etn betes 635.00 
POUL PAIMOTICAN jes, Oia phaeiir lens.» 112.00 
Gell ewe ie ee eta oh ead sae een 75.00 
LES OGIT sf ihtiniaus hacia aaa ie eke erates 58.00 


Total to Foreign Fields......... $32,924.70 
Branch Pxpenses.. ¢. fe Wi... is 1,043.38 
General iu diss a rsvwaceskettcnreroer nae 1,116.00 


Interest to Annuitants............ 596.50 
Field Secretary’s Salary.......... 150.00 
Studemtbund. oa csast 2 6 sree 75.00 
Grand Total Disbursements... . . $35,905.58 
Balance Third Quarter.......... 14,025.41 
$49,930.99 
Mrs W. H. ARNoLp 
Treasurer. 


September Fifteenth! 


All monies must be in the hands of the con- 
ference treasurer by September 15. Collect 
carefully every cent of dues, special work, 
Thank Offering, War Fund and famine money. 
It is all needed to reach our goal. 

A careful assembling of all our resources 
the last quarter of the year will insure a vic- 
torious completion of the year’s work. 


ot NORTHWESTERN BRANCH & 
q Mrs. Lewis T. M. Stocum, Editor : 
i 1315 Forest Avenue, Evanston, Ill. : 


Miss Sincuair’s Mussace 


There is an urgent need for one hun- 
dred ninety-three new missionaries and, 
with seventy-two ready to go, it made 
the appointments hard to adjust. China 
exchange is again near its worst mark. 
All other fields also report losses, which 
makes it hard to finance the work. 

The famine in India is at its worst and 
to save as many of our Methodist Chris- 
tians as possible, the treasurer was author- 
ized to advance by cable $15,000 in’ 
addition to the $5,000 already sent. The 
need was too urgent to wait until the 
money is raised through the bells. Hence 
the need to borrow now for this emer- 
gency. The influenza last fall, then the 
plague, and now the famine, all added to 
the much inflated prices of living, have 
brought to us this gravest situation of 
our missionary work in India. 

Read pages 214 and 215 of the Tune 
FRIEND and send to our Chicago head- 
quarters for all the bells you can use. 
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JUBILEE ECHOES 

“Not heaven itself upon the past has 
power; what has been, has been,” and 
we have had our Jubilee. 

Let joy be unconfined within our 
Northwestern Branch. Not because of 
what Methodist women might have done 
—not because ‘all know Him,” but 
because all goals set as human standards 
for these Jubilee years were passed in 
the third quarter of this last year of our 
fifty. Over sixty thousand auxiliary 
members, over fifteen thousand members 
of young people’s societies and over 
thirty thousand children are now on our 
rolls, with the September count still to 
be heard. 

Over thirty new missionaries will go 
from our ranks before the calendar year 
closes. This means we must have the 
largest Christmas offering we have ever 
had. Begin plans early in November. 

Our subscriptions are past the forty- 
five thousand goal, and the third quarter’s 
financial statement showed an increase 
over the third quarter of the preceding 
year of $82,000. If the Frrmnp reaches 
you before September 5 and you have not 
sent a chime of bells from your auxiliary, 
get busy, send the money marked for 
famine relief, and get the bells later from 
our headquarters. The bells are all to 
be sent to the district corresponding 
secretary who will take or send them to 
Branch meeting at Decatur. From there 
they will be taken to Boston. How many 
thousand shall we have? 

All who have qualified as fifth year 
Order of the Golden Harvest members 
are to have luncheon together on Thurs- 
day noon at Branch Meeting. To engage 
a plate, names must be sent to Mrs. G. L. 
Spense, 1143 North Main Street, Decatur, 
Ill., by October 7. 

If you cannot go to Boston for the 
great Jubilee meeting you can have the 
fine account of each day’s proceedings 
by subscribing for the Executive Daily. 
To be sure of the paper all subscriptions 
should be sent early in October. 

This week we shall cast off the last 
stitch of our Kitchener toe; hardly a 
breathing spell, however, before we must 
“set up” the new sock which, in all 
likelihood, will be finished by other hands 
than ours. Let us see to it that the first 
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rounds are closely knit and that no 
stitches are dropped to make trouble for 
others who will take up the work. Let 
us, then, stick to our knitting, though it 
may not be with wools. What a delight 
to toe off the first fifty years and set up 
the next fifty! 


Cora Tutus REeEp. 


Brancw MbrnrtTING 


Decatur is putting on the final touches 
preparatory to Branch Meeting, October 
7-9. The first session will be a vesper 
communion service at 4 p.m. Mrs. Lena 
Leonard Fisher speaks the first evening. 
Special music has been prepared, consist- 
ing of a colored choir, ladies’ chorus, bird 
songs by composer, solos, ete. 

There will be a procession of from two 
to three hundred children of the King’s 
Heralds and Little Light Bearers followed 
by a pageant entitled ‘‘The Fairies’ 
Festival.” The young people’s program 
begins with a “college spread’ followed 
by stunts, songs and yells, and con- 
eludes with an address by Miss Carlotta 
Hoffman and a farewell to the new mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. McDowell will be with us. 

Mrs. George Harris, Decatur, IIl., is 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. When you arrive in Decatur, 
take a street car for the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church and there will be autos 
at the church to take the delegates to 
their places of entertainment. 

We beg every Intercessor to pray that 
this closing meeting of our Jubilee Cam- 
paign may be crowned with the manifest 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
that we may lay wisely the foundations 
for the coming fifty years. 

Mrs. E. G. Coon. 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT 

Miss Minnie R. Terry reports: “The 
fertile soil of the colleges in Northwestern 
Branch has been well cultivated this year 
and should yield a rich harvest of new 
workers. In addition to the work done 
by the Centenary Life Service Com- 
mission, Miss Carlotta Hoffman was sent 
by the Branch to visit seventeen of our 
college communities where, under the 
inspiration of her public addresses and 
personal interviews, many young women 
were brought to a new appreciation of 
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world service and a desire to have a part 
In it. 

Several of our colleges had also the 
privilege of a visit from Miss Elizabeth 
Goucher, whose interesting presentation 
of Ginling College, China, where she is a 
member of the faculty, could not fail to 
arouse a keener appreciation of the value 
of our educational work, as well as 
to strengthen our Sister College Move- 
ment and win loyal financial assistance 
from our Methodist students. 

The plan of the Isabella Thoburn 
Auxiliary has gained ground rapidly, 
fifteen college communities now having 
Student Center Committees ready to 
forward this important work. Albion is 
the banner college in this movement, 
reporting one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers and great enthusiasm, thus setting a 
high standard for the other colleges. 
With all these influences at work the 
future looks bright for the student 
department. 


THE CONFERENCES 


Chicago German, Miss A. M. Achard, 
secretary: Chicago District had a fine 
attendance at their annual meeting in 
spite of the steady downpour. ‘The 
reports showed an encouraging increase 
along all lines. A new secretary for the 
young women’s and children’s work was 
elected—Miss Gertrude Mohns, daughter 
of the former district president. 

Mrs. Huppert, president of Milwaukee 
District, attended the camp meetings at 
Brillion and Watertown and_ visited 
several charges on her way. Mrs. Schaefer 
of Kiukiang was the speaker at both 
meetings. The extension members, of 
whom we have a goodly number, bring 
their dues to these meetings. The inter- 
est is growing. Our missionary, Miss 
Frieda Reiman, is happy in Yenping 
where the mountains remind her so much 
of her home in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Vincent Romoser was made 
conference superintendent of children’s 
work and Miss Ruth Romoser, district 
secretary of young people’s work. Miss 
Alma Huppert, daughter of the district 
president, will take up the work of the 
conference secretary for the coming year. 
May God bless them all and help them 
in the carrying out of their new duties. 
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Indiana Conference, Mrs. Hattie L. 
Asbury reports: June figures show a net 
gain of 4,192 members for the past five 
years. Auxiliary and district officers 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
make it possible to reach the quota. We 
are expecting still greater returns in 
September. 

Twenty-one group meetings have been 
held in the conference. District officers 
planned well and worked faithfully. 
Results have been gratifying and far 
reaching. 

Young people’s work is going steadily 
forward and many new societies have 
been organized. Standard Bearers of Indi- 
anapolis District have organized a dis- 
trict association corresponding to the 
one composed of auxiliaries. 

Miss Kemper offers ten dollars in addi- 
tion to her former gift for efficient work, 
and it is won by Taylorsville and Wash- 
ington young ladies’ society. 

In children’s work, New Albany Dis- 
trict is sprinting. Watch her record 
under Mrs. Watjen’s leadership; five new 
bands and more than a hundred new 
members in the last quarter. 

New Thank-Offering and other cards 
are to come out this year, doing away 
with the tagging and other begging 
methods and putting the children ona 
basis of personal giving to the Lord and 
his cause. 

Keep in mind prizes for largest list 
of Junior Missionary Friends in one 
church, also largest list of life members 
in one district and largest Thank-Offer- 
ing. 

Michigan Conference, Mrs. A. W. 
Scidmore, secretary, reports: Albion was 
hostess to Michigan Conference biennial 
meeting in May. More than two hundred 
delegates came for the two-days’ meeting. 

The School of Missions, Home and 
Foreign, at Epworth Heights, Luding- 
ton, Mich., was held August 14-20. A 
rich and varied program was given by 
Bible workers, lecturers, officers and 
leaders. 

Rock River Conference, Mrs. A. T. 
Webb, secretary, says that Rock River 
had its best report in June; a net gain 
of more than 1,300 in membership and 
financial receipts of more than $23,000. 
The conference pledge for this year was 
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$40,000, and for the three quarters $43,- 
000 is in. Every one is very happy. 

North Indiana, Mrs. Binford, secretary: 
All goals set for the third quarter are 
fully met in members and money and 
140 names placed in the Book of Remem- 
brance. Over $8,000 were the receipts 
in June and $10,000 the goal for 
September. 


FirtietaH ANNIVERSARY 


Mary E. Ward sends _ the following: 
The fiftieth anniversary of Centennial 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rockford, 
Ill., and that of the beginning of our 
Northwestern Branch, was celebrated by 
a birthday party. This society is the 
oldest one this side of the Alleghany 
Mountains and was organized in June, 
1869, three months after the Society was 
organized at Tremont Street Church, 
Boston. The first missionary tea was 
served June 21, 1869, at the residence of 
the late Mrs. Caroline Brown. 

Three of the charter members are still 
living. Mrs. Alice Richardson, a charter 
member, conducted the devotions. Greet- 
ings were sent to us from Northwestern 
Branch and from our district president. 

Our president, Mrs. H. A. Buckbee, 
mentioned our two charter members who 
were present, Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. 
Miles, also Mrs. Budlong, who has been 
a member for many years. We had some 
happy surprises: Mrs. Lawler gave us a 
basket containing fifty dollars in gold 
pieces; Mrs. Volney Woodruff gave five 
dollars in memory of her mother; Mrs. 
Fraley and Mrs. Buckbee gave fifty 
dollars in memory of their mother and 
Mrs. Harriet Miles gave five dollars as a 
birthday gift. Mrs. Minnie Budlong told 
us in her delightful way of “The Joys of 
Being Fifty.” 

(We believe that Mrs. Jennie Hewes 
Caldwell, vice-president of our Branch, 
was also a charter member.—Edittor.) 


Mrs. Frank G. BRUNER 


On May 21 Mrs. Bruner, after a long 
and painful illness, was released from her 
suffering and her Heavenly Father took 
her home. Her life was devoted to 
service in her local community, spiritually 
and intellectually, and to the building of 
Christ’s Kingdom in the world. 


- 
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She was specially interested in foreign 
missions and was one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Branch at the time of her 
death. Deeply religious, she was an 
efficient, consecrated, willing worker, 
much beloved by her co-workers. She 
will be greatly missed. 


Report oF TREASURER FOR THIRD QUARTER 


1918-1919 
Receipts 
ILurnors: 
Rock River Conference....... $23,511.81 
Central Illinois Conference.... 22,296.43 
Illinois Conference........... 19,858.73 
Southern Illinois Conference .. 4,387.88 
Total for Illinois. .........- $70,054.85 
INDIANA: 
Indiana Conference.......... $12,160.24 
North Indiana Conference .... 8,015.64 
Northwest Indiana Conference 7,651.13 
Total for Indiana.......... 27,827.01 
MIcHiGaNn: 
Detroit Conference........... $9,538.58 
Michigan Conference......... 12,639.57 
Total for Michigan......... 22,178.15 
WISCONSIN: 
Wisconsin Conference........ $7,716.63 
West Wisconsin Conference... 3,306.64 
Total for Wisconsin........ 11,023.27 


Chicago German Conference .-. 485.62 
Central Swedish Conference... 1,106.60 
Lexington Conference........ 87.29 
North Germany Conference... 
South Germany Conference... 


Netherland Indies Conference . 30.90 1,710.41 


Total from Conferences..... $132,793.69 
Sete eae ree Cal 
Brane uarterly Meeting Col- 
iecnons: oy oe ae $10.52 
it t m farm mortgage 
ze aren _ A 5 Byes, Ste, SI eters 1,067.40 
Interest from government bonds 302.81 
Interest from banks..........- 893.05 
Interest from Hoag Scholarship 
Huse lay dia Oe Aa. MOF 137.50 
Refunded as follows: 577.02 
Miscellaneous total........ 2,988.30 
Total receipts for this quarter $135,781.99 
To apply on Fourth Quarter 
of 1918-1919 
Rock River Conference..... $755.87 
Southern Illinois Conference 17.00 
North Indiana Conference . . 25.00 
Detroit Conference........- 964.07 
Michigan Conference......- 11.00 1,772.94 
Total of all receipts.....-.. $137,554.93 
Recapitulation 
Third Quarter 
General Account 
April 1, 1919, balance on hand .. $2,672.58 
Received Second Quarter to apply 
on Third Quarter.....-...---- 100.00 
$2,572.58 
Receipts. ..-...+c0---+--0+s-+> $137,554.93 
Disbursements. ......-2-ese00s $138,268.84 
$ 1,858.67 


June 30, 1919, balance.......-.- 


$140,127.51 $140,127.51 


July’1, 1919, balance on hand... $1,858.67 
Respectfully submitted, 


Exipa L. Smits, 
Treasurer. 


A Rainbow Meeting in Cleveland 


Cleveland has heard many overseas calls in 
the past war months, but a new and significant 
type of call was sounded through quiet channels 
in this city and the response was almost startling. 

A modest invitation was sent by women of 
the various denominations to certain young 
women of their congregations. It included 
the entire realm of professional activity among 
women, and came from the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions. The 
local committee which put the meeting over 
was headed by Mrs. M. H. Lichliter of the 
Methodist Church and Mrs. T. E. Adams of 
the Baptist. 

The great idea back of the Rainbow Meetings, 
which have been held in many large cities, is 
to enlist recruits from all the professions of 
women, to offer themselves to their various 
boards as foreign missionaries, to aid in estab- 
lishing a Christianized womanhood as a part 
of the reconstruction of the world. 

Over one thousand — 1,150, to be exact — 
sat down to a supper at the East End Baptist 
Church. The arrangements were complete in 
every detail; even a choir of fifty young women 
in white, with rainbow shoulder sashes, sang 
during the progress of the supper and led the 
processional into the church. Every available 
seat was occupied. 

After the opening exercises, Mrs. T. E. Adams 
gave what she called a poster talk, but it was 
really a graphic and refreshing call to service. 
She won her audience, in which were a hundred 
or more nurses, by her tribute to the martyrdom 
of Edith Cavell. And then she showed the 
need for professional women in the Orient if 
these fields are to share in the present program 
of world development. 

Mrs. E. C. Cronk addressed the company 
on the subject, ‘‘With Eyes That See,’ and 
gave a masterly setting forth of the missionary 
enterprise, which became a recruiting call. 
There was a notable absence of any attempt 
at emotional effort to excite the hearers to 
signing cards under stress. Scores of cards were 
signed, however — many of them by those who 
will at once come in contact with their boards. 
— Condensed from report of Mrs. W. J. Haggerty. 


Mount Hermon Federate School 
of Missions 


The thirteenth annual session was delightful 
and profitable, with a registration of one hundred 
and twenty-one from eight denominations, and 
an attendance much larger than the registration 
indicated. 

The text-book was taught by Mrs. A. Rosen- 
berger, who had been a missionary in Palestine, 
and who illustrated her lectures with Palestinian 
incidents and facts. For instance, she gave an 
idea of the polyglot population by saying, ‘Our 
blacksmith did business in twelve languages, 
and our groceryman in fifteen.” 

Dr. W. H. Oxtoby, of San Francisco Theolog- 
ical Seminary, conducted the daily Bible period. 
Dr. John R. Voris and Mrs. Paul Raymond 


(Continued on page 341) 


A Word With You 


Brancn AnnuaL Meerrinas in this Jubilee 
year will be of especial interest. Let us hope 
that no epidemic of influenza or anything else 
will prevent their being held. “Have we met 
our aim?” will be the question on all lips. If 
every Branch can answer “Yes,” the Jubilee 
Goal for the Society will be reached. The 
calendar of the meetings, as far as it has been 
received, follows: 

New England.—St. Johnsbury |Vt., October 7-9. 

New York—St. Paul’s Church, New York 
City, October 7-10. Delegates and visitors 
desiring entertainment will please write to Mrs. 
W. B. Hoag, 126 West 81st Street, New York 
City. 

Pistadaphea = First Church, Altoona, Pa., 
September 30-October 3. Registration goes 
to Mrs. W. T. Cooper, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Baltimore.— St. Mark’s Church, Forest Park, 
Baltimore, Md., October 9 and 10. Chairman 
of entertainment committee, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, 
Forest Park Avenue, Forest Park, Baltimore. 

Cincinnati— Walnut Hills Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, October 7-10. General chairman, 
Mrs. Frank Van Slyck, 328 Rockdale Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Northwestern.— First Church, Decatur, II., 
October 7-9. Chairman of assignment com- 
mittee, Mrs. George Harris, 1150 North Union, 
Decatur. 

Des Moines— Union Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 9-13. Chairman of entertainment, 
Mrs. R. B. Gibson, 6118 Magnolia Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Topeka.— First Church, Topeka, Kans., 
October 2-5. Chairman of hospitality com- 
mittee, Miss Bessie Boughton, 1108 Topeka 
Avenue, Topeka. 

Columbia River— First Church, Portland, 
Ore., October 9-12. Hospitality committee, Mrs. 
E. W. Moreland, 532 E. 61st Street, North 
Portland, Ore. 

ee Le 

Tue San VincEeNTE Day ScHoot, about which 
Miss Knox writes so entertainingly in this issue, 
is mentioned in another letter. Miss Knox says: 

“Just after we had been there, Miss Temple 
received a box from the States which contained 
some small bags filled with sewing materials. 
Miss Membrillo (the San Vincente teacher) 
happened to come into the Sarah L. Keen College 
just after they were received and Miss Temple 
offered some of them to her. She was delighted 
and said, ‘How good God is to us! I have 
wanted to start sewing in the school for a long 
time, but I had no materials.’ Perhaps reading 
of this will help some other folks to go and do 
likewise.” 

aK * * 

AUXILIARY TREASURERS, PLEASE Reap! A 
Branch treasurer writes: ‘‘We shall have to do 
desperate work during the fourth quarter, and 
then depend on a miracle, to bring us to our 
advanced goal. Cannot you put a line in the 
FRIEND urging treasurers to send in every. last 


possible penny for the fourth quarter? I am 
sure that not all auxiliary treasurers ‘empty out’ 
at the end of the year, but we need every cent.” 

Cannot we have the last cent this month? Our 
goal is high — $20,000 — and can be reached 
only by the utmost effort, and that effort must 
be concluded before the end of this month. If 
some money must be left to keep the bank 
account open, get in a few membership dues for 
1920 in advance, for that purpose, but do not 
hold over any of 1919’s money. Let every one 
of the local treasurers help in this way toward 
the attainment of the Jubilee Goal. 


* * * 


A New JuBiLer Sone has been written by Mrs. 
Charles H. Evans of Baltimore Branch. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Jubilee Bells,’’ and the bells chime all 
through it in a most catching and musical 
fashion. The proceeds are to be used to set the 
Jubilee Bells ringing in Boston, where the song 
will doubtless be heard. It is worth singing 
both at home and at missionary meetings, for 
the beauty of the music as well as for the Jubilee 
sentiment. Look up the advertisement on 
another page of this issue and send for the song 
and so help the missionary bells to go “nealing 
forth the story of our Golden Jubilee.”’ 


Books and Magazines 

Fornian Magic. 4 

George H. Doan Oe Clann ete ck ee 

A book of sketches, many of which have before 
been published in magazines. Miss Cochran 
though not a missionary, is the sister of an 
American doctor in one of the largest mission 
hospitals in China, and has spent much time 
with her brother. The characters in her stories 
are grouped around a mission compound in the 
heart of China, and she has infinite skill in repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of the country. Her 
knowledge of conditions and her sympathy with 
the Chinese make the book a valuable contri- 
bution to the missionary world and to those 
desirous of comprehending more clearly the 
interrelations of resident Americans and the 
natives of China. 


OvuTitnes or Misstonary History. 
Mason, D.D. ew York. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

_ A revised edition, with map, of a book which 
is of great value to the student of missions. It 
makes clear the significance of the work that 
is being done and explains the special needs of 
particular fields. It is written in a style 
unusually interesting for a book of this sort 
and is very timely reading for those to whom 
the Centenary has opened up a new vision of 
the world-parish. 


By Alfred DeWitt 
George H. Doran Co. 


The August Record of Christian Work shows 
many charming pictures of pageants and pro- 
cessions in honor of Northfield’s fortieth ahni- 
versary. The sermons and addresses are some of 
those delivered at the Young Woman’s Con- 
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ference: ‘The Redemption Life,” by Rev. 
George A. Buttrick; “The Eloquence of the 
Silence in Jesus’ Life” and “Why We Must 
Enlarge Our Missionary Obedience,” both by 
Robert E. Speer. (Hast Northfield, Mass.) 


The subject of the September World Outlook 
‘Japan and Her World Influence,” is attrac- 
tively carried out in articles and illustrations 
and an editorial on ‘“Japan’s Growing Influence 
in the Pacific and All Over the World Should be 
Made Christian.’’ Articles on the new woman 
of Japan, education, Japan’s increased trade, the 
Japanese phonograph, Japanese immigration to 
this country and the progress of prohibition in 
Japan lead up to ‘‘What the Centenary has 
Made Possible in Japan,’’ by Bishop Welch, 
some fine stories and two pages, graphic and 
pictorial, on the progress of the Interchurch 
Movement. (150 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Study for October 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


DervorionaL Topic: The First Medical 
Missionary. 

Stupy Toric: The Battalion of Life. (‘‘A 
Crusade of Compassion,” Chapter I.) 


“He is a path, if any be misled; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger, He is bread; 
If any be a bondsman, He is free; 
If any be but weak, how strong is He! 
To dead men, life is He; to sick men health, 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without 
stealth.” 


Poster Suggestions.— What better can we 
ask than the splendid posters of the Rainbow 
Series? The one showing the picture of Nurse 
Cavell and the call for recruits for the Crusade 
of Compassion is alone worth the price of the 
six in the set. 

Invitations to members of the Society and 
the church, and to selected women of the com- 
munity, to join in a study class, are well worth 
while — if a worth while class is planned. Choose 
the leader wisely. 


SUGGESTIONS For THE Montuty MEETING 


Invocation. Song—‘‘Another year is dawn - 
ing.” (Hymnal, No. 571.) 

Business Session. Installation of Officers. 

Devotions — The First Medical Missionary. 
(See the Study for October.) 

Introduction of the Book and Its Author. _ 

Topic for Talks— Scouts of the Battalion. 
Ideals of the “Order of the Great Physician.’ 
The S. O.S. call of a Half Billion Women. Med- 
ical Practice As It is in the Orient. 

Reading.— ‘‘In the Steps of the Great Physi- 
cian.” 

The Battalion and Its Achievements. Method- 
istsin the Ranks. (Impersonations and Stories.) 
Other Campaigners. 

Mystery Box. 

Helps and References for- further study will 
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be found in the October number of the Study ~ 
(Subscription price, ten cents per year; twelve 
copies to one address, monthly, sixty cents per 
year. Send all subscriptions to Miss Annie G. 
Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Mt. Hermon School 
(Continued from page 339) 
spoke on the Tnterchurch Movement. The 
different denominations held rallies, there were 
dialogs and a pageant, and many interesting 
lectures. 

On two evenings there were addresses by 
Rev. M. G. Papazian of Fresno, Cal., for fifteen 
years the pastor of the Armenian Church at 
Aintab, Syria, and a teacher in the college. 
There were nine hundred and fifty members of 
the church, and Mr. Papazian does not recall 
a single Sunday on which he preached to less 
than a thousand people. There were twelve 
hundred and fifty in the Sunday School, more 
adults than children and more men than women. 

That church believed in both home and 
foreign missions. It had mission work in 
Foochow, China, and also contributed to work 
in South America, sending its money by way 
of Glasgow, Scotland. But the church is no 
more; its people were deported and many of 
them died of starvation. 

Mary E. Bamrorp, 
Press Secretary. 


Entered Into Life 


“Safe, safe at home I know that He is keeping 
His own, thine own and mine own, free of guile.”’ 

Mrs. Frank M. Hoyt, Melrose, Mass. Treas- 
urer of the Branch, a woman of unusual ability, 
charm and consecration, whose every thought 
was for others— Mrs. Ethel M. Shattuck, 
Lisbon, N. H. A much-loved pastor’s wife, 
whose devoted work in the church has contrib- 
uted greatly to the upbuilding of missionary 
work.— New England Branch. 

Mrs. B. E. Edgell, Newport, Ohio. A member 
of and worker in the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society for more than forty years and for 
several years a missionary in China. The record 
she leaves behind her is such as few can equal. 
— Mrs. Luey Eickelberry and Mrs. S. E. Racer, 
Marietta, Ohio. Mrs. M. E. McElroy, Miss 
Regina Ellis and Mrs. W. A. Ellis, Racine, Ohio. 
All charter members of their auxiliaries and 
faithful unto death.— Mrs. Susan Dearth. A 
faithful and consistent Christian. Mrs. Maggie 
Kramer. Efficient and active in all branches of 
ehurech work. Both of Marietta, Ohio.— Mrs. 
Julia Irwin McKelvey, St. Clairsville, Ohio. A 
faithful officer, and a connection of the Thoburn 
family.—Cincinnatt Branch. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 330) 
Program Help Book (on sale now at all depots 
of supplies for fifteen cents) and the Study in 


the August FRrenp. pt 
Roll Call.—Let each girl answer to roll call 
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by quoting some Bible verse relating to healing. 

Business—Read the minutes of the last 
meeting. Correct and adopt. New business. 
Discuss plans for the new year. Possibly 
your Branch superintendent has new aims for 
the year which you can consider at this time. 

The Lesson.—The lesson is outlined in the 
new Program Help Book. Follow very closely 
the plan outlined and get a good start for the 
year’s work. The Study and the Frrmnp will 
be of help to you. Leaflets suggested are: 
“Tn the Steps of the Great Physician” (three 
cents), ‘Ringing Bells” (two cents). ‘ 

Social Hour.—Arrange for a brief but pleasing 
musical program. Ukulele selections, vocal 
selections and a ‘‘sing’’ of popular school songs, 
perhaps a “‘school yell,” would add merriment 
to the occasion. 

Perhaps the meeting will be held at the close 
of the month. In that case it might be well to 
have the social hour spent in Hallowe’en stunts 
with story telling. 

Refreshments.—Cocoa and small cakes made 
in the shape of maple leaves would be very 
effective. 

If the Hallowe’en scheme is carried out, let 
your refreshments consist of individual pumpkin 
pies, apples, fudges, etc. j 

Decorations—If the musical program is 
earried out, it would be well to have the decor- 
ations be of autumn. Autumn leaves, especially 
the grape and oak leaves, are very attractive. 
The wild grape vine can be artistically twined 
about the rooms, mingled with an occasional 
autumn flower, such as asters, dahlias, cosmos, 
etc. Paper napkins and table cover with autumn 
leaves will add to the autumn scheme. 

If the Hallowe’en refreshments are served 
let the decorations resemble those of Hallowe’en. 
Jack-o’-lanterns, witches pinned on _ sheets 
hung around the room, with black cat paper 
napkins and spread, are always attractive. 


Jubilee Members 
(Continued from page 329) 


Standard Bearers: —Wilmington (Harrison Street), 5. 

Young Women:—Centremoreland, 5. 

King’s Heralds:—Tunkhannock, 5. 

NorTHWESTERN BRANCH. Auxiliaries: —Bloomfield 
(First), 5. : 

King’s Heralds:—New Albany (Main Street), 14; Hunt- 
ngewe, 15; Carmelton, 28; Salem, 10; Bloomfield (First), 

5 


Little Light Bearers:—Orleans, 14; Bloomfield (First), 10. 

TorrKa Brancn. Ausiliaries:—Coldwater, 20; Anthony 
25; Wichita (St. Paul), 50; ratt, 5; Ottawa (First), 20; 
Newkirk, 10; Colony, 25; El Reno, 35; Enid, 15. 

Young Women:—Tulsa (First), 27. 

Standard Bearers:—Tulsa (First), 18. 

King’s Heralds:—Newkirk, 20; Colony. 


Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp 


For two or three meetings try Mrs. Isham’s “baseball 
game’’ with a few changes. There should be two con- 
testing teams with nine players in each; a thoroughly posted 
umpire; a pitcher for each side who shall pitch the ques- 
tions to the opposing team, a question to each member, 
The first team holds the bat until three of its members are 
out; the second team then takes the bat, with a pitcher 
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from the first team. Each correct answer counts one on 
the score. At the end of the ninth inning, or when the 
list of questions is exhausted, the team having the highest 
score wins the game. At the next meeting, substitute 
for all who did not miss, other contestants, whether members 
of the Society or not. 

Each society can make its own rules before the game 
begins, but here are a few: (1) No answer must exceed 
two minutes in length. (2) No answer may be read. (3) 
Each player must respond within ten seconds of the time 
the ball (question) is pitched. (4) Any failure to respond 
counts ‘‘out.’’ (5) The decision of the umpire must be 
kindly accepted, for it is all for the fun we get out of it 
and the good of the cause, so if it does not go your way, 
be a good loser and keep smiling. 

The judges have not yet rendered their decision as to 
the two winners in the most novel ways of using the Mystery 
Box. Watch this place next month. 

1. A real day’s .excursion; what were its 
pleasures and thrills? ? 

2. Prayed for warm clothing and more 
bedding; tell about the man with the fever, 
and what followed. 

3. For what cause did they give their trinkets 
of gold and silver? 

4, An ancient wise-ism; give it. 

5. What profit came to our Society from the 
hens laying on Easter Sunday? 

6. What did the two arm bands which they 
wore signify? Where? 

7. Explain how caste, repeatedly broken and 
having to be renewed, brought good fortune 
to the little girl. 

8. Interesting story of why she gave herself 
a sound scolding; give it. 

__ 9. An old lady would walk twenty-four miles 
if they would promise her a doll; for what? 

10. The wife of a Chinese tea merchant has 
the missionary’s piano; tell why, and how she felt. 

11. A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
cottage so tiny that the bishop remarked that 
he knew they would have to go outside to change 
their minds; where is it? 

12. By what has the greatest heritage of 
Christendom been made accessible to Chinese 
millions? 

13. Where did they have “sacrifice days,”’ 
and for what? ‘ 

14. He came back and apologized; why? 

15. Give as briefly as possible the thrilling 
story of Sahya. 

16. For what noble and unselfish reason did 
Pee ile woman part with her lovely diamond 
ring 

17. Give 8. Earl Taylor’s sagacious remark 
about the war. 

18. The men were carrying baskets; what 
was in them? 

_ 19. Give their strange reasoning; why was 
it of no use to do anything when they had the 
influenza? 

20. Their religion — think of it! — permits 
four terrible things; name them; tell where. 

21. When the Christmas doll came from 
America, who went almost wild over it? 

22. She thought her liberties were unlimited: 
vie woe some of them? ; 

23. He is the leading Mohammedan i ; 
en pbolls his daughters? wee 

: at was in the small bags whi 
her so thankful? Se aonate 
25. Our knitting work; how does it stand? 


26. How many poems are given? State whi 
you think the best, and why. Ma 
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W. F.M. 8S. Graphic 


_ Thirty-two pages of splendid illustra- 
ons and striking text. To be used in con- 
nection with the January Program. 

- Buy a copy now and keep it for refer- 
ence. 

Why we Rejoice this Jubilee Year. 
Why the Future should be Greater than 
the Past. 


PicTURED IN THE GRAPHIC 


PRICE: THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


Order from Branch Depot of Supplies or 
the Publication Office 


Will Your Bell Ring | 
- in Boston? — 
A gift of One Dollar from every one 


$25,000 for India Relief 
and a big oversubscription 


The gift of one dollar entitles the donor to have his 
or her name or the name of some designated person on 
one of the bells in the string of thousands which will be 
hung in Boston during the Jubilee meeting. 


There is a place for all — young, old, men, women, 
children—in this Jubilee Chime. 


Especially let the name of every soldier boy who has 
been in service be placed on a bell and so honored in 
this great Victory Chime. 

Order Bells from your Branch Depot of Supplies. They 


are furnished free, but it will help defray cost of handling 
if 10 cents is sent with each order for one hundred. 


IMPORTANT 


By vote of the Home Department the Study will be 
discontinued after December, 1919. No subscriptions 
are solicited. Adjustments will be made on unexpired 
subscriptions. ; 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Know] & 


For POSTERS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


One complete alphabet and figures from 0 to 10 — _ 
total of thirty-six characters, each one and one-half — 
inches high. Made of heavy paper, to be used as a pat- 
tern either for outlining letters to be colored with paint — 
or crayon, or for cutting letters from colored paper for 
mounting. Many unique and attractive posters are _ 
spoiled by poor lettering. me 


“Use-again letters” will give good results every time. ; ( 


They are economical and as the name suggests 
can be used many, many times. 


PRICE 40 CENTS A SET 


War0 tphan Fund Ce rtificates 


For those who have taken shares in this fund 


Branch Treasurers should see that each share 
patron is given one of these certificates. 


Order from the Publication Office 


World Outlook 
and Woman’s Missionary Friend 


$1.75 


COMBINATION > 
OFFER 


KEP ew Pe CELKe EUS 


Use a Subscription Booster 


A LARGE THERMOMETER CHART 
FOR PUSHING UP SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY ' 
BE HAD BY SENDING TO THE . 
PUBLISHER 
Can be used in Senior or Junior 
organizations 
Order a Chart today 
Begin to work the plan at once 


Send your address to 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. — 


TO THE PUBLISHER 


ery BELIES \g 
By BIG EVENT. a “OF >, T 


fo JUBIEEEY CELEBRATIO a 
_ Symphony Hall October 30, 1919 


Masqur—PaGEANT 


THE WOMAN OF THE NATIONS” | 


500 Participants —Choruses—Soloists—Orchestra—Scenic and Lighting Effects * 


Ruth Mougey Worrell, Pageant Mistress Livingston Platt, Stage Arts 
Both of the Centenary Exposition Pageant at Columbus’ 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


All seats reserved and assigned as orders are received 


| Order Early—Order Now and be sure of one of the best seats 


Visitors and Guests, do not wait until you arrive in Boston 
before securing your seat or you may be disappointed 


ORDER YOUR TICKET NOW 


Send Remittance With Order, otherwise it cannot be filled 


For the present—Orders may be sent to Annie G. Bailey, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘THE EXECUTIVE DAILY 


Boston, October 29 to November 4, 1919 


Tf you cannot come to Boston 
—let the Daily come to you 


Five Issues - - Fifteen Cents 


The most complete report of the big Jubilee Meeting published 


Subscriptions must be received by the 20th 
of October if issues are to be mailed daily 


Please send’ 
The Executive Daily 
Enclosed find 15 cents 


Send order to 


MISS A. G. BAILEY 
Publisher 


581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Korean Kindergarten 
By MRS. A. H. NORTON 


~ When the Doctor was on Vacation 
By PHOEBE A. FERRIS, M. D. 


Tilaunia To-Day 
By LOAL E. HUFFMAN, M. D. J 


How We Went to the Mela 
By RUTH E. ROBINSON 


; Helping the Centenary 
By BERTHA CREEK 


A Presidential Message 
By CLOTILDA L. MCDOWELL 


A Message from France 
By MARY LEE BOLTON 


Two Days in India 
By MRS. W. H. STEPHENS 
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a SORE 
nS Boeke “A CRUSADE OF tare FOR THE Hanne OF i 
Nations.” | By Dr. Belle J. Allen. : piss 


3 Prices postpaid: paper, 42 cents; cloth, 58 cents. a 
OUTLINE PROGRAMS: Attractive cover, Sppraoiatel ‘to the meses ee 


"; year. 


80 cents. — 


Prices: $1.50 per hundred; 85 cents per fifty; 30 cents per dozen. ae 
BUDGET OF LEAFLETS for the year, including many new ones. 


Price: 


TOPIC SLIPS giving program tonis and accompanying helps Free for postage. F 
FOR STANDARD BEARERS 


Text Book: 
NATIONS.” 


Prices postpaid: Paper, 42 cents; cloth, 58 cents. 


A Caceann oF COMPASSION FOR THE HEALING OF THE 


PROGRAM HELP BOOK for Leaders, giving - suggestions for posters, 


invitations, devotional service and Hier outline of the chapter study. 


Price: 15 cents. 


BUDGET OF LEAFLETS, including Peery Help Book. Price: 65 cents. 
TOPIC SLIPS: A suitable reminder of the year’s study for all Standard 


Bearers. 


FOR JUNIORS 


Text Book: 
FRIENDS.” 


Free for postage. 


“Moox—Trur Tates Asout A CuInEsE Boy anp His 
By Evelyn Worthley Sites. 


Prices postpaid: Paper, 34 cents; board, 57 cents. _ 
TOPIC SLIPS: Subject and helps for twelve programs. 


BUDGET OF LEAFLETS for the year. 


Free for postage. 


Price: 60 cents. 


Order Leaflets and Text-Books from your BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES or the 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT, Mrs. Oner S. Dow, 1304 East Grand Avenue, 

+ Des Moines, Ia 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Martha §. Beall, Mt. 
Ayr, Ia. 

Homes Base Secretary, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1304 East. 
Grand Avenue, ee Moines, Ia. 

TREASURER, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

SmcrETary SpeciAL Work, Mrs. B. S. King, 517 East 
31st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Minnesota, North and South Dakota 


Presipent, Mrs. Charles B. Mitchell, 157 North Lexing- 
ton Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

CoRRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. W. P. Eveland, 315 
Northwesjera National Life Building, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Home Bass Secretary, Mrs. George Taylor, 4216 Up- 
ton Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TREASURER, Mrs. "C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Srecrerary Specian Work, Mrs. L. L. Fish, Wayzata, 
Mit Eat kun 26 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. J. F. Boeye, Lincoln, Neb. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Bass Secretary, Mrs. James A. Stavely, Box 
116, Kansas City, Kan. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 320 West 6th 
Street, Topeka, Kan. 

SECRETARY SpecraL Work, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 
Table Rock, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


PrReEsIpENT, Mrs. George B. Smyth, 2509 Hearst Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 710) 
Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Home Baspb Specrerary, Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 558. 
39th Street, San Pedro, Cal. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, South Pasadena, Cal. 

SmcreTary Sprecran Work, Mrs. F. H. Johnson, 596. 
Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 

Presipent, Mrs. Matthew Simpson Hughes, 406 East 
24th Street, Portland, Ore. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. A. N. Fisher, The 
Robinson, 328 10th Street, Portland, Ore. 

Home Basp Secretary, Mrs. Willma Rouse Keene, W. 
804 Providence Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

TREASURER, Miss Nettie M. Whitney, 705 Carr Street,. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

SmcrErary Specran Work. 


Sporprary GpRMAN WorK—Miss Louise C. Rothweiler 
SecRETARY SwepisH WorKk—Miss Helen M. Backlund 

SECRETARY YOUNG PBoPLE’s WorK—Mrs. D. C. Cook 

SEcRETARY CuHrILpREN’s WorK—Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison 
SECRETARY STUDENT Work—Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis 


1190 South Fourth Street, Columbus, O 

621 South Nineteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Ill. 

714 Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New WiorkseNe ave 


Jubilee Meeting of the General 
Executive Committee 


When 


OcTOBER 29 to 
NOVEMBER 4 


Program 


Y] A h ere From Tue Episcopat Boarp: Bishops, Hughes, 
Stuntz, Shepard, McConnell, McDowell 


and Quayle. 

ag 
St. Marx’s Greetincs: From other denominations and 
CH URCH, organizations. 


Brookline. Mass. Dairy NoontipE Prayer Service: In charge 
2 of Dean L. J. Birney. 


DEMONSTRATIONS By MiussioNaRIEs: Pres- 
entations of life on the mission field. 


and 


es STanpDARD BrareR Banquet; CHILDREN’S 
Hour: Special programs. 


‘TREMONT 
HistoricaL Appress: Mrs. Lena Leonard 
STREET CHURCH, Fisher. 
Boston, Mass. Booxs or Rememprance: Received and com- 
mitted. M. O. G. H. recognized. 
JUBILEE Masqun-PaGHant: “Adana, the 
Wy h om Woman of the Nations.”” Symphony Hall, 
October 29 and 30. Tickets, one dollar. 


(See advertisement on cover page.) 


Officers, 


MisstonaRigs: Fully one hundred returned 


Delegates missionaries will be in attendance, including 
: 8 2 Mrs. Lois Lee Parker. It is expected that 
Missionaries, one hundred outgoing missionaries will be 


commissioned on Sunday afternoon. 


Guests 


Guests: Will be cared for by the hospitality 
committee; chairman, Mrs. G. H. Porter, 
69 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


Preliminary Meeting of Vistrors: Information as to hotels and boarding 
the Foreign and Home places can be obtained on application to 


Departments will be held Mrs. E. C. E. Dorion, 5 Park Street, 
a x ee earlier Brookline, Mass. 


GENERAL CHatrMAN: Mrs. John Legg, 28 
South Lenox Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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A Korean Kindergarten 


By Mrs. A. H. Norton, Haiju, Korea 


S I have passed along these streets 
and seen children gambling 
quarreling, or fighting, or, with a 
string tied to its leg, torturing a 

bird or mouse, I have wanted to gather 
them into a kindergarten and watch what 
effect music and proper games would have 
onthem. But there was 
no kindergarten, so I 
passed on thinking and 
praying that in time one 
could be started. At last 
this has come to pass. 

Two years ago I se- 
lected a girl who had 
graduated from our girls’ 
school here and sent her 
to the Ewha Kindergar- 
ten Normal in Seoul. This 
spring she graduated and 
we opened the kinder- 
garten. Forty-seven chil- 
dren are coming and 
nearly every morning 
some new face appears. 
This is more than we can 
easily handle, for every- 
thing is new, our materi- 
al is sufficient for only 
twenty-five children, and 
the building (the church 
auditorium) is not suit- 
able; but we are “ carry- 
ing on” and expect to 
see results after we get 
adjusted. 

The first few days were 
puzzling ones. Imagine 
forty or more of these 
youngsters, from five to 
seven years old, in a 
kindergarten for the first 
time. Only those who 


had been to church and Sunday school 
knew a tune or had any idea of singing. 
Some of these could sing the first verse 
of “Jesus loves me,’ so we all learned 
this verse the first thing and can sing it 
quite creditably, now. For days we have 
been teaching them to keep time, first 
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by clapping, then by marking time with 
their feet and finally by marching. 

I did not fully realize what a big task 
lies before the kindergartner in this land. 
I sent this girl to study kindergarten 
although she was only a grammar school 
graduate, because I was so anxious to 
begin and there was no other. If it were 
possible, one from the high school would 
be better, of course. 

A word of appreciation is due those 
who are teaching kindergarten principles 
in the Ewha Kindergarten Normal. In 
America, text-books and children’s story 
books are so plentiful and the children, 
before entering the school, have some 
knowledge of music. These girls have 
had very little aside from the church 
hymns. What work it must be to 
explain the kindergarten principles, and 
teach the importance of childhood and 
the significance of play! 
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“Tis well to be amused; os 

But when amusement doth instruction 

bring, 
’Tis better.” 

Often the mothers and fathers come 
and stay awhile and watch the children 
in the morning circle. As the children 
were marching away one day a mother 
came to me, leading her little girl, and 


‘said, ‘Please make my little girl a good 


woman.” This woman was not a Chris- 
tian herself but evidently she has been 
quite satisfied to have her little girl 
come under Christian influence. I 
inquired who she was and found she 
represents a very influential family in this 
city. Let us hope she will be brought to 
Jesus through this little child’s leading. 

I wish our friends would send us things 
which will be useful in the work such as 
crayons, worsteds, kindergarten sewing, 
needles, scissors, ete. 


Dr. Lewis: Kolar 


Dr. Laybourne: Baroda 


Dr. Gimson: Bareilly 


THREE OF OUR MEMBERS OF THE BATTALION OF LIFE IN INDIA 


When the Doctor was on Vacation 


By Phoebe A. Ferris, M. D., Baroda, India 


Ei are in Kashmir, on vacation, 

and I am writing in a house- 

boat on the Jhelum River, 

but even a vacation does not 
relieve a doctor from opportunities for 
service. We had gone one day’s march 
up the Lidar Valley and had just arrived 
at the small village where we were to 


camp for the night when a man came 
seeking help. His son, he said, had 
nearly cut off his arm with an axe a few 
hours before and they were unable to 
stop the bleeding. Could we do any- 
thing for him? 

He lived nearly three miles from the 
camp and we were very weary, but one 
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of my traveling companions volunteered 
to go with me, so we remounted our 
ponies. Over a rough, steep, rocky 
road we followed the stranger, fording 
Streams and finally arriving at the mud 
hut just as a heavy wind and thunder- 
storm broke upon us. 

Scrambling up some dark stairs we 
came to a loft where our patient lay on 
the floor, surrounded by at least fifty big 
Mohammedan men, some squatting on 
the floor and some standing around the 
room. The only light was what came 
from smoking pitch-pine torches. The 
“son” proved to be a larger and older man 
than the one who had come for us. 
His head was resting on his turban, while 
one man was supporting the injured arm 
over a large bowl. They had applied the 
usual dressing of cow dung and filthy 
rags and cotton, which was tied on with 
ropes. 

I asked for hot water and into this 
put some potassium permanganate and 
then proceeded to clean up, finally ex- 
posing a long, deep, jagged cut across the 
forearm, at the elbow. My companion, 
man and psychologist though he was, 
nearly fainted and had to leave the room. 

I had nothing with me except the per- 
manganate and a clean towel — and this, 
by the way, happened to be a Christmas 
present from the first mission’ box I 
received in Baroda. The gaping wound 
could not be left without approximation 
and I must have a needle and thread. 
How I longed for the ever-ready tube of 
catgut and needle, but a missionary can- 
not expect to possess such an extrava- 
gance! Where could needle and thread 
be obtained? ‘The derjz”’ (tailor), some- 
one suggested. ‘‘ Yes, send for him.” 

Presently a man appeared with two 
large, blunt needles and a skein of raw 
cotton. After twisting together several 
strands of this I “sterilized” it and the 
needle in the permanganate solution and 
closed the wound. To insert such a 
needle through an Indian’s skin is like 
sewing leather, and brought forth shrieks 
and groans. I bound up the arm in my 
clean towel and put it in a sling, feeling 
that this was surely a better dressing than 
cow dung and filthy rags. The men 
expressed their gratitude with many 
salaams and I joined my _ recovered 


companion and started back to camp. 

The storm had subsided and we walked 
back, not daring to ride over the treach- 
erous, dangerous trail, though the path 
was lighted by men carrying pine torches. 
The next morning several came for 
medicine and reported the patient as 
doing well. I have no doubt that the 
wound healed ‘“‘by first intention,” for 
it is remarkable how well the Indians’ 
wounds heal -when they have half a 
chance. 

On our return from the valley we 
visited the Zenana Hospital at Islamabad, 
also the Jubilee Zenana Hospital (a state 
institution) and the large Mission 
Hospital at Srinagar. All of these 
were full of patients, while many sufferers 
were on cots under the trees. The uni- 
versal need was for more room, more 
nurses and more doctors. It was interest- 
ing to note that the surgical dressings 
used in these hospitals were sterilized 
bags of sawdust, cotton being too expen- 
sive. : 

The history of one of my hospital 
patients may be of some interest. She 
was a married girl of seventeen, in whom 
tetanus developed while she was on a 
visit to her father’s home. After about 
a month the district superintendent and 
his wife were in the village and when 


their attention was called to the girl’s 


condition they advised sending her to the 
hospital. This met with bitter opposition 
from the father but the husband con- 
sented and, finally winning the father’s 
approval, he brought her to the hospital. 
His devotion was admirable, for he did 
the entire nursing and cooking for her 
until recovery. 

When she was admitted she might have 
been carried by her head and heels, the 
rigidity was so extreme. The contracted 
muscles of the neck brought the chin 
nearly to the chest, and fortunately the 
upper jaw overlapped the lower suf- 
ficiently to admit liquids, and she could 
swallow. The characteristic spasms of 
the diaphragm were frequent, and at 
these times her husband had to stand 
her up like a post until she recovered her 
breath. 

Her case seemed hopeless, but I began 
treatment and after a few days observed 
that the jaw could be slightly moved and 
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the spasms were less frequent. A ray of 
hope began to dawn and as, day after 
day, little by little, the improvement 
continued, the faces of husband and wife 
became radiant with joy. Many times 
daily she asked if I thought she would 
ever walk, and after four weeks of treat- 
ment she walked to the bazaar and back 
—a distance of five miles. A few days 
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later they returned to their home, one 
of the happiest couples that I ever saw. 

This is my first year of foreign medical 
work and it has been a full one, as I have 
attempted to reopen the Butler Hospital 
with no trained nurse and only a few 
young schoolgirls. However, it has been 
a very happy year and I am indeed glad 
to be here. 


Tilaunia Patients Out for a Picnic 


Tilaunia 


To-Day 


By Loal E. Huffman, M.D., On Furlough From Tilaunia, India 


HCHUNTEY i heard thes com- 


plaint that it is hard to get 
up-to-date information from 
mission stations — that mis- 


sionary literature gives too much history 
and not enough current events. Here is 
a little of each. 

There were in 1916 one hundred beds 
crowded into what were mostly temporary 
buildings, under conditions that would 
have been disgraceful but for the fact 
that they were temporary. |New patients 
who complained of these conditions were 
told by older ones, ‘‘The doctor cannot 
make things better for she has no money, 
but her friends in America will send the 
money after a while. Then she will be 
able to make us more comfortable.” 


Meanwhile the friends in America were 
receiving appeals for help. The mission- 
aries at home pleaded with the secre- 
taries to save this most important 
hospital. 

Missionaries in schools recognize its 
importance. They write: ‘Some of our 
girls who were sent in time, and who have 
returned well and are still well, are daily 
reminders of what Tilaunia has done, is 
doing, and will do for our schoolgirls. 
To have a place to send girls who have 
tuberculosis, where they get well, is a 
great boon. And even to send those who 
do not get. well away from the rest of the 
girls, and where they will have the best 
of care,is worth while. To send them 
home means to send them to die and to 
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spread the in- 
fection among 
all their fam- 
ilies and the 
surrounding 
people.” <A 
definite plan 
for a larger, 
better institu- 
tion was 
worked out 
during 1917, 
and the Gen- 
eral Executive 
in that year 
accepted the 
plan and 
granted 
$10,000, one- 
third of the 
total amount asked for building. This 
plan is now being carried out. One 
group is to be built each year, or as 
soon as money is provided. The per- 
manent wards were placed in the first 
group 6n account of the burning of the 
grass huts when an epidemic of plague 
threatened. Prices, too, have varied 
from time to time, and some materials 
are hard to get until shipping is restored. 
The completed institution will care for 
two hundred patients from our own and 
other missions, and for non-Christians. 
Many are now being refused because of 
‘lack of room. Besides the sanatorium 
there is a dispensary for people from the 
villages. The farm is cultivated for the 
purpose of giving healthy, out-door 
work to the conva- 
lescent patients, and of 
furnishing food for our 
cattle. The garden sup- 
plies most of the vege- 
tables for the hospital, 
being kept green by irri- 
gation. All water is drawn 
from wells by bullocks. 

The church in Tilaunia 
was built by the efforts 
of the patientsthemselves 
and by money raised 
locally. It is not an ele- 
gant structure, but quite 
meets the need and can 
be enlarged as the congre- 
gation grows. We have 


Dr. Buffman 


On Furlough from Tilaunia 
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a thriving Sun- 
day school and 
Epworth 
League, and a 
resident pas- 
tor supported 
by the congre- 
gation. Classes 
are held for 
patients of 
school age, 
taught by 
teacher-pa- 
tients. The 
treatment is 
that used in 
other coun- 
tries, exercise, 
outdoor living, 
rest, good food 
and medication as indicated. Three 
thousand dollars a year, with two dol- 
lars, or less, a month for each patient’s 
board, covers running expenses. Til- 
aunia is considered one of the first and 
one of the best of the institutions of its 
kind in India. 

Nowhere in America can the same 
amount of money relieve so much suffer- 
ing and care for so many sufferers. It is 
a worthy cause and an investment worth 
while. 

Not all our patients are ideal, any more 
than are those in an American institution. 
One little Hindu widow caused us a great 
deal of anxiety. She had been begging 
her living when she was taken up by some 
Christians and sent to us. 


Dr. Kipp 
In Charge at Tilaunia 


Outdoor Work Is Good for the Girls 
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It proved that her trouble was diabetes 
rather than tuberculosis, and she stole 
sugar and sweets (forbidden to her diet) 
at every opportunity. Several times she 
ran away, but only twice got beyond the 
gates. The first time she was caught on 
the railroad track, after she had gone 
about a mile, but the second time we were 
not so successful in our search for the 
missing girl. 

There was a large Mohammedan fair 
in Ajmer, and crowded trains passed 
through Tilaunia many times a day. 
Those who could not get into passenger 
trains were crowded into freight cars. 
Beggars always congregated at these 
fairs, and poor Janki must have felt that 
she was losing an opportunity to get the 
things she wanted to eat, for one day, 
about noon, she was not to be found and 
no one remembered seeing her since 
morning. 

The servants went out in all directions 
but found no trace of her near by. I 
could hardly believe that she had gone 
to Ajmer on the train, but thought she 
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might have started to walk so, early in 
the afternoon, I led a searching party 
along the railroad. We did not find 
Janki, so the next noon I took the train 
to Ajmer and there went through the 
crowded streets looking at every beggar. 
They were an interesting lot, if there had 
been time to study. them. Many were 
lepers or blind or crippled, but some were 
fakers, with make-believe ulcers on their 
arms or legs. 

I saw no other European or American 
near the mosque where the crowds were 
greatest, and wondered whether it were 
really safe to be there alone, but no one 
molested me, while shopkeepers salaamed 
and wanted to show me their wares. 
Just as in fairs at home, all sorts of 
trinkets were sold in the streets. One 
man had rings, another bracelets, another 
cheap bangles, and so on. 

Through the fruit market I went and 
when I made my way home I was supplied 
with muskmelons and mangoes for the 
patients — but the little widow was not 
found. : 


The Tilaunia Church and Its Attendants 
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How We Went to the Mela 


By Ruth E. Robinson, On Furlough In Bangalore, India 


libel,’ said the new missionary to 
Pari, at breakfast one morning, 
“you can blame the Hindu language 
for the whole thing. I didn’t know that 
you must use one word for the paternal 
grandfather and another for the maternal 
grandfather, and so with paternal and 
maternal grandmothers, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, even to the third and fourth 
generations.”’ 

“But what has that to do with a suit 
for libel?”’ I inquired, mystified. 

“Tt seems that Shanti’s maternal aunt 
was the person to whose house the pastor 
cautioned me not to let Shanti go, on 
account of the bad influences there. But 
I thought it was the paternal aunt who, 
according to her own account, is such a 
saint as I can never dimly hope to be. 
And she is so deeply offended at my 
insinuations that you may as well be 
prepared for the worst. Oh, I hate 
language study and school work and 
housekeeping and everything!” 

I knew that behind the wail was the 
reaction from a week’s brave fight for 
the life of a little one in the school who 
had been stricken with pneumonia — a 
fight which had ended in defeat. 

“Suppose we drop everything for a 
few days and go to the mela at Srinagar 
on Thursday,” I suggested. 

“Oh, could we? I think it would make 
a world of difference to me,” cried the 
new missionary, reviving with a bound. 

The next twenty-four hours found all 
the spare time filled with preparations for 
a journey to a place only ten miles off. 
Tents had to be gotten out, dried of 
damp, and rolled up; vegetables and 
supplies, cooking-vessels and dishes to be 
packed, and an order sent to the coolie 
agency to provide men for carrying the 
dandy and our loads. How I envied the 
brother of our head man, Bala Mah, 
who set off for the same mela by slinging a 
blanket and a brass cooking-pot over his 
shoulder! 

The next afternoon we set off. It was 
a wonderful afternoon, all blue and white 
with the great snow peaks of the Hima- 


* I: vou hear that I have been sued for 


layas standing as though painted against 
an impossibly blue sky, and the cool 
winds blowing across from them and 
fanning our faces. This was the order 
of our march: first went the coolies 
carrying the two tents, then those carry- 
ing our commissariat, next those with 
our rolls of bedding, followed by a coolie 
carefully carrying the Victrola which had 
been generously loaned for the occasion. 
After these came the cook, two of our 
older schoolgirls, the school nurse and 
one of the teachers, the Bible woman, and 
the preacher and his wife. Last came 
the new missionary, on horseback, fol- 
lowed by me in a dandy. This is the 
conveyance which Mark Twain, when he 
was in India, called an “open coffin,” an 
epithet which strikes one appropriately 
after several hours’ bone-racking experi- 
ence therein. But the discomfort to one’s 
self is lost sight of in that of the four men 
who have to bear the dandy on their 
shoulders — shoulders which ache with 
the weight — and to walk on endlessly 
with straining muscles, while the sweat 
pours in streams down their bodies. It 
is one of the services hardest to accept at 
the hands of our brown brothers, and one 
more tragic illustration of how cheaply 
the East holds human life. 

It is ten miles from Pauri to Srinagar, 
and it may safely be called the road for 
steepness unparalleled in the world. “As 
the crow flies,” we say. But I am sure 
that a crow flying from the one place to 
the other must get the same kind of a 
jolt as an aeronatit whose machine unex- 
pectedly dives nose downward from a 
height above the clouds. I occasionally 
alighted from the dandy and walked a 
mile to give the others a chance to ride, 
and as I did so I reflected that we should 
all have to grow a new set of muscles’ 
within the next forty-eight hours, to 
chimb that steep ascent on our return. 
Almost the only persons we met on the 
road were men returning from the plains, 
carrying cruelly heavy loads. It hurt 
one to see the bowed backs‘and the slow 
crawling of these humans up the steep, 
steep road. 
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“What are you carrying?” we asked 
several of them, and always the answer 
was, “Salt and sugar,’ by which they 
meant chunks of rock salt and the black, 
sticky substance which passes with them 
for sugar. It is a famine year in Upper 
Garhwal, from which most of them 
come, and if we had questioned them 
further, we should have found that the 
men, having had no crops, had to borrow 
from the conscienceless money-lender to 
buy these commodities. But they made 
no complaint. The patience and sub- 
mission of the East are fathomless. 
Twice a year every household has to 
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make the fifty, sixty, or seventy-mile 
journey to the plains to obtain these 
necessaries of life for his family. 

It grew hotter and hotter as we went 
down into the valley, the snow peaks 
disappeared from view, and the wonderful 
afternoon of blue and white changed to 
a more or less perfect imitation of a 
fiery furnace. As we reached the bridge 
that marked the end of the descent, we 
sat by the side of the stream that flowed 
under it. The sun was descending the 
sky, but the air was still hot and breath- 
less. 

Near by was the little stone hut that 
served as a mill for grinding wheat. A 
farmer with a bag on his back came across 
the bridge and entered the mill. A 
moment later the miller, clad only in his 
Brahminical thread and a loin-cloth, his 
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lean, brown body lightly powdered with 
flour, came out with a spade. From the 
center of a marshy field he carried spadeful 
after spadeful of wet mud, with which he 
dammed the stream beside us, and sent 
it along its other channel, to the mill. 
Then began a wonderful clacking and 
rattling as the wheels began to grind the 
wheat. A poor crab; making his way 
upstream, tried in vain to climb over the 
dam, falling back repeatedly, until the 
miller mercifully picked him up in his 
spade and set him in the water on the 
other side. We peeped into the mill as 
we went on, and behold! simplicity itself. 


“Open Coffin” 


A few slender iron rods fastened together 
with bits of cord, a wooden hopper which 
received the wheat, and two big, round 
stones below which crushed the grains 
to powder. Joseph probably watched 
the same kind of mills in the villages of 
Egypt. 

On we went for the last two miles of our 
journey along a fairly level road, until 
we came at last to the mango grove which 
was to be our camp. Such lordly, spread- 
ing trees one might travel years to find. 
The cool shade was delicious after the 
dust and heat of the road, and we threw 


ourselves on the ground, while we lazily . 


watched the kettle boil for tea. 

Soon the tents were pitched and then 
we unpacked our tiffin baskets and began 
our evening meal. When we had finished 
it was dark, and we went out into the 


t 
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open to look up at the stars — the 
brilliant Indian stars. We could hear 
the. lonely hoot of an owl, and far down 
the road the playing of a mountain flute. 
We were tired enough to enjoy a long 
night of sleep so, after gathering for eve- 
ning prayer, we laid ourselves down with 
a will. 

Scarcely had we finished our morning 
toast and tea when the pastor of our 
party, who had gone on to the town the 
night before, returned with the Srinagar 
pastor, and the announcement that they 
were going to take us on a sight-seeing 
tour before the sun became too hot. First 
of all we went to the leper asylum across 
the valley. Very neat and well built 
were the tiny rooms occupied by each 
member of the community. But the 
score or so of poor, maimed figures that 
came joyfully out and seated themselves 
before us for a service were unendurably 
pathetie. 

“What would you like to sing?” asked 
the pastor. “Shall we have, ‘The Great 
Physician now is near’?”’ 

“Ah, yes,” quavered an old Christian, 
turning over the leaves of his hymn-book 
with the stumps of his poor hands, “that 
is our favorite hymn here.’”’ It: brought 
one near to weeping. After a short, 
pithy talk by the pastor and a closing 
prayer, we left, promising to-send a 
special dinner to them in the afternoon, 
and to place the Victrola within hearing 
distance. . 

Our next visit was to a poor, bedridden 
Christian with whom we also had a 
short service. Then on to the bank of 
the river where remains of old palaces and 
temples, half-buried in the sand, told the 
sad tale of Srinagar’s departed glory. 
It had once been the capital of Garhwal, 
but repeated floods (caused by the sudden 
melting of snows on the mountains) and 
one disastrous flood in particular two 
centuries ago, caused the rajah to transfer 
his capital to the safe heights of Pauri. 

The last flood, it may be said paren- 
thetically, occurred within this generation. 
Some English engineers, seeing that a 
huge landslide had dammed up the river, 
noticed also that a crack was beginning 
to open in the dam. Government at 
once ran a telegraph line hundreds of miles 
up through the jungle and built an engi- 
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neers’ bungalow near this dam. As the 
time approached for it to burst, the 
engineers sent telegrams to the hundreds 
of villages along the banks of the river 
warning the people to flee. The result 
of these precautions was the loss of but 
one life (that of a superstitious old fakir 
who refused to leave his shrine) although 
the destruction of fields and farms was 
gigantic in its extent. 

The chief temple in Srinagar was next 
visited, where it was interesting to note 
the sacred bulls and cows wandering 
around the courtyard. In a cell-like 
room facing the big bull-idol in the middle 
of the courtyard lay an old, bedridden 
priest. 

“Good morning, brother. 
happy?” asked the pastor. 

“Happy, brother,’’ answered the old 
priest, a beautiful smile lighting up his 
face. 

“That priest and I are great friends,” 
remarked the pastor afterwards. ‘If he 
were younger, I believe he would become 
a Christian.” It was a pleasure to note 
the deference paid the pastor by all we 
met in the town, Christian and non- 
Christian alike. It was so in the car- 
penters’ quarter, a street where at least 
twenty carpenters’ families lived; it was 
so in the shoemakers’ quarter, where 
there was an equal number of shoemakers. 
There cannot possibly be enough work 
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in this tiny town for all these workmen, 
but caste prevents their taking up any 
other employment than that which the 
members of each man’s family tree have 
practiced for the past hundreds of 
generations. 

We returned to our camp at noon, hot 
but hungry, and ready to do full justice 
to the appetizing breakfast which the 
cook had prepared under the trees for 
us. The new missionary was to have had 
a boiled egg, but no sooner had the cook 
put it in a covered saucepan and set it 
on our out-of-door fire than a greedy crow 
flew down from the tree above, knocked 
off the lid, and sailed away with the egg 
in its beak. 

After breakfast we lay down in the 
tents for an hour, but were soon up again, 
for we heard the murmurs of pilgrims 
along the road leading past our grove. 
One needs to be an artist in words to do 
justice to the color effects of an Eastern 
scene. As far up the white glaring road 
as one could see was apparently a walking 
garden of tulips. The women were 
dressed in their best, which always in- 
cluded a brightly colored shawl. As the 
afternoon was- hot, almost all of them 
protected themselves by winding as 
much of the shawl as they could in a heap 
on top of their heads, and letting the rest 
hang down their backs. Orange seemed 
the favorite color, but here came a 
woman with a shawl of pale green; soon 
another of old rose; still others followed 
in scarlet and dark green, purple, white, 
turquoise, terra cotta, lilac, lemon, and 
all the tints known to the artist and the 
Indian shawl-maker. The blaze of color 
was no more out of place in this brilliant 
sunshine than is a burst of music in an 
atmosphere charged with excitement. 
All the afternoon, we were told, the 
kaleidoscope would continue, men, 
women, and children gathering in a cease- 
less stream from all the towns and vil- 
lages in the district to celebrate the 
Hindu New Year. Not half as many 
came as usual, our pastor told us after- 
wards, probably because this was a 
famine year in the “upper country.”’ 

We took the precious Victrola down to 
the edge of the road and, seating our- 
selves under a huge tree, set it going. 
For five minutes it played beautifully and 
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we were getting a splendid audience when 
the thing suddenly gave a tremendous 
whir and stopped. In our distress. we 
sent for the one mechanic the town 
possessed. He managed to make it go 
for a few minutes at a time, but that was 
all. Finally he’ took the instrument 
apart and rendered his verdict: “‘The 
trouble is that the spring in its stomach 
is weak.” 

“Can you put in a new spring?” was 
asked. “Yes, if I may carry it to my 
house.”’ Alas! we saw no more of the 
Victrola till we were starting on our 
homeward way the next day, so neither 
the pilgrims nor the lepers profited by 
its visit. 

Soon we joined the procession moving 
towards the town, giving out, as we went, 
gaily colored tracts and Sunday school 
picture cards. The’ excitement caused 
by these was intense. By the time we 
reached the town itself, we had to stop 
distributing them, as the people fairly 
mobbed us to get them. The pastor, 
with half a dozen other preachers who 
had come to help him, was standing on 
the steps of a fountain in the center of 
the town, where he and his helpers were 
preaching in turn and singing to the 
crowds surging around them. The 
women divided themselves into two 
bands, and took their places in the ver- 
andas of houses facing the central square. 
Our singing attracted crowds at once, 
which had to be sorted out, the men being 
sent over to the men preachers, and the 
women encouraged to sit near us. 

Ordinary Hindustani would not have 
been understood by this crowd, so the 
Bible woman spoke to them in their own 
hill dialect. With the aid of some large 
colored pictures, she began telling them 
Christ’s parables, so much more easily 
understood as to their setting by an 
Eastern audience than a Western. The 
crowds with their noise and constant 
movement were distracting in the extreme 
and one realized that to preach success- 
fully under such circumstances one must 
have the tact of a diplomat and the voice 
of a bull. Our Bible woman had both. 

Occasionally the noise grew too great, 
and then we sang a hymn set to one of 
their own tunes, until quiet was restored. 
Once a group of priests came, with 
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several of the loudest musical instru- 
ments known to man, and began to play 
them in the veranda adjoining ours. 
There was nothing to do then but bow 
our heads and pray that the noise might 
cease, which it soon did. Best of all, our 
crowd had not yet dispersed. 

Hour after hour the preaching went 
on, the crowds constantly shifting, and 
the women coming apparently for no 
other reason than curiosity. Towards 
sunset the people drifted away to their 
camping places, while we went down to 
the river. 

It is said that the mode of expiating 
the sins of the past year is to stand in the 
river all night, but very, very few do 
this. Some stay an hour or more, but 
most of them merely wade into the water, 
dip themselves once or twice, and wade 
out. We waited until it was nearly dark, 
but no bathers had yet arrived. From 
the end of the town, however, came the 
noise of tom-toms and general sounds of 
preparation for the dancing by dissolute 
temple girls that was to continue till long 
past midnight. No woman, especially 
no white woman, could possibly be pres- 
ent. And this is the Hindu watch-night 
service. 
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As we went back to the camp through 
the soft dusk, we fell to wondering how 
much good was accomplished by preach- 
ing at such melas. It is the idea of fun, 
or at least of irresponsibility, that seems 
to be on top even at the most religious of 
their festivals, and there is no apparent 
interest in any serious talk. 

“Oh, yes!” said the Bible woman, 
earnestly. “Some fish is always caught 
at a mela. We may not hear of it till 
long afterward, if we hear at all. But I 
know of at least one priest and a priest- 
ess, besides other Hindus, who became 
Christians and who said that it was a 
preacher at a mela that first pointed them 
to Christ. I always think of that hungry 
one in the crowd when I preach at a 
mela.” 

Did not the Master often preach to 
such curious, restless, distracting crowds, 
and was not he thinking of some lonely, 
hungry, thirsty heart when he stood in 
the midst of the people on the last day, 
the great day of the feast, and cried, 
saying, “If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, from 
within him shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 


Helping the Centenary 


By Bertha Creek, Kiukiang, China 


ISS Merrill and Miss Search are 
M members of the Policy and 
Survey Committee. The 

other day they went to spy out 
some land to see which of two places, 
Rao Chow or Chin Teh Cheng, would be 
the better in which to invest Centenary 
money, by and by, and they let me go 
along. We went all the way by water, 
starting in a huge Chinese junk, one of 
seven that was being towed up the Yang- 
tze by one small steamer. We occupied 
the only stateroom. It contained one 
bed, which consisted entirely of boards. 
Our two cots, when unfolded, quite filled 
the room. We “viewed the landscape 
oer” through one tiny window. Some 
of the time we spent on deck, which we 


reached by crawling through an aperture, 
from the top of a little step ladder. 

When we had gone about twenty miles 
we reached Hu Keo, a town and fort 
famous in Chinese history, and stayed 
inside a tiny, land-locked harbor for two 
whole days because, forsooth, our frail 
steamer had all it could stand and could 
not go against the wind. 

Our next sailing was done on Lake 
Poyang which, in my humble opinion, has 
a right to be called a fresh water sea. 
We saw many lovely islands, and wooded 
hills stretched away from the shore. 
In places, the lake was so wide that we 
could not see land on either side. 

At Rao Chow we took a boat that I 
“Just loved,” in which to sail up North 
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River. It was a sail boat with three 
board beds and a matting roof. One 
could sit on her bed and see out without 


the least difficulty. The scenery was - 


beautiful and the water so clear that we 
could actually drink it without boiling, 
This is something that cannot be said 
about any other water that I have seen in 
China, except that from springs. 

On Friday evening we made our way 
into the landing place in Chin Teh 
Cheng just after sundown, but we did 
not land. We kept the boat and used 
it as a sleeping apartment, but we did 
send a boy to tell the Chinese pastor’s 
family and the day school teacher that 
we had arrived. 

The next morning, before we thought 
of being ready for them, they came to 
the boat, in the rain, to take us tothe 
parsonage. From that time for two 
days, except when we slept or were actu- 
ally sightseeing, we were eating. The 
Chinese way of “‘showing a guest a good 
time”’ is to keep him eating or drinking. 
Between’ meals we had just tea and 
watermelon seeds and little cakes, but 
we had them all the time. 

As the Methodist pastor had gone 
away to district conference, the Chinese 
pastor of the Episcopal church was good 
enough to help us in every possible way. 
On Saturday he took us to see the pot- 
teries, which some people say are the 
most famous in the world. In the days 
when China was an empire, this was 
called the Imperial Pottery. -All the 
work is done by hand and we saw the 
whole process. This same day we helped 
in religious services in the girls’ day 
school and the Episcopal church. 

On Sunday we had breakfast with the 
day school teacher, the Bible woman and 
some guests, and after that we went to 
church and Sunday school. We had 
Sunday dinner with Mr. Chen and his 
family, and after that went through a 
large, prospective park. By the time we 
were well started we had a crowd with 
us who never left us. Very few foreigners 
have visited Chin Teh Cheng, and we 
were so curious looking that the people 
seemed almost terrified at the sight of 
us. By the time we reached the boat, 
our attendants numbered at least two 
hundred. 
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As Miss Merrill stepped on the boat — 


she turned and thanked them for the good 
time we had had in their city. She made 
quite a hit, for the Chinese love politeness 
and thoughtfulness. That is because 
they are “just folks.” 

On Monday we were in Rao Chow, 
where we visited our day school and little 
chapel, and the plant belonging to the 
China Island Mission. This comprises a 
men’s hospital, a women’s hospital, 
school buildings and several homes for 
missionaries. In Chin Teh Cheng, which 
is several times as large as Rao Chow, 
there are no mission buildings. 

Not being on that Policy and Survey 
Committee, I am not authorized to make 
any report at all, much less to report it 
in the very popular FrieND: but I should 
think it would be very easy for you to 
draw conclusions, now that you have the 
facts, as to which is the better place for 
the new plant and new workers to man it. 

So much is said about ‘‘New China” 
that I get afraid that our helpful friends 
in America will begin to think that by 
now China is nearly all new, and may say 
to themselves, “China is all right now, 
and I can relax my efforts in her behalf.” 
Please do not think that. Let me give 
you two touches of Old China. 

At about three o’clock one morning, 

when we were on the big junk, we were 
awakened by a temple gong sounding on 
the other side of the curtain that separated 
our room from the rest of the boat. Then 
we heard the popping of firecrackers and 
saw a bright light. The family who live 
on the boat (there are millions of people 
who have no homes but their boats) were 
worshipping the god of wind and water 
because they wére passing an island where 
a temple had been erected to this deity. 
_ Another touch. The last day we spent 
in Rao Chow we should not have spent 
there if we could have gotten our little, 
sooty steamer to move out. First we 
heard that it might go between eight and 
ten o’clock in the morning. Then we 
heard that it would go at two in the 
afternoon. We could not leave the boat, 
because we thought that it might go at 
any time; but not a boat left the harbor 
all that day. 

In the evening we learned that no boat 

(Continued on page 367) 
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PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 
ENCIRCLING 


LAMPS OF GOD 


His lamps are we, 

To shine where He shall say, 
And lamps are not for sunny rooms 

Nor for the light of day, 
But for dark places of the earth, 
Where shame and wrong and crime have birth; 
Or for the murky twilight gray, 
Where wandering sheep have gone astray, 
Or where the light of faith grows dim, 
And souls are groping after Him. 
And as sometimes a flame we find, 

Clear shining through the night, 
So bright we do not see the lamp, 

But only see the light, 
So may we shine — His light the flame, 
That men may glorify His name. 

— Selected. 


Editorial 


Missionaries at Work in Siberia 

The FRIEND is in receipt of its first word 
from our missionaries who have been at 
work in Siberia. The Japan Advertiser 
contains an article by Riley | Allen, 
secretary of the Red Cross Commission 
to Siberia, giving high praise to Miss 
Heywood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, Miss Cary of the American 
Board and Miss Laura Chase of our own 
Society, all three missionaries to Tokyo 
who went to do relief work in Siberia 
under the Red Cross. 

Miss Chase went first to Omsk, where 
she was in the clothes-distribution room. 
Then, because of the great need in 
Novonikolaevsk, she was transferred to 
help Miss Heywood and Miss Cary who 
had started the work there. Miss Chase 
says: ‘‘We fed the refugees, some of whom 
were grateful and some not. Many of 
the ignorant peasants did not understand 
in the least what it was all about except 
that they needed clothes, for the most 
part, and could not possibly buy them, 
and the Red Cross had some to give 
them. We tried to give only where help 
was really.needed, and the most import- 
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ant part of my work was investigation 
in the homes of the applicants and deal- 
ing out tickets for clothes, food (in a few 
cases) and wood. ... The really big 
thing was the hospital which was sud- 
denly dropped on our unprotected heads 
inside of six hours, by Dr. Teussler. . . . 

“We had many discouragements and 
often wondered whether we were, after 
all, doing anything really constructive. 
Probably we shall never know; but at 
least we were following our best light and 
must hope that some seed of gratitude to 
America or of example in Christian altru- 
ism, in which I must admit the Russians 
seem lacking, has been sown. I refer, 
of course, to a national altruism such as 
our country has surely given evidence of 
in this war.” 

What the Red Cross thinks of the 
work of these three missionaries is shown 
in this extract from the Japan Advertiser: 


They have investigated and rendered aid to 
seventeen hundred families, started -a sewing 
room which provides work for one hundred and 
fifteen women, opened a distribution office 
where warm clothing and milk are given out 
to the ragged and hungry, have taken over the 
running of an orphan asylum caring for forty of 
the Petrograd orphans. 

In addition, they have started a typhus hos- 
pital of three hundred beds and opened a dis- 
pensary that is trying to cope with the many 
other diseases that assail the unhappy refugees. 

The opening of this hospital was, of course, 
one of their biggest undertakings. All through 
the winter they had tried to provide beds and 
medical treatment for refugees stricken with 
typhus, the patients huddled together in rows 
on the floor, even in the halls and aisleways. 

Col. R. B. Teussler, head of the American 
Red Cross in Siberia, made the request to Miss 
Heywood that she make the attempt to start 
an American Red Cross Hospital for the refugees 
in Novonikolaeysk. Though somewhat appalled 
at the size of the task, she immediately took 
hold of it — with such success that the hospital 
was open and going at the end of two weeks. 
Of course there was sad lack of equipment at 
first, but all this was rushed through from 
Vladivostock by the American Red Cross 
Headquarters there. Since then the hospital, 
which opened in April, has been filled to capacity. 

In addition to this the three have tramped 
the city and countryside, investigating and 
giving personal attention to desperate cases 
of suffering among the refugees. ‘Twenty such 
cases they keep provided with wood and food. 
A hundred others in the immigration station 
they care for and assist in constructive ways. 

Asin allRed Crosswork in Siberia, thistrio have 
encountered almost unsurmountable obstacles in 
the way of lack of supplies, transportation 
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difficulties and so on. There is, moreover, 
lack of aid, due to the chaos of official affairs 
and indifference on the part of many refugees 
themselves when they, personally, are not 
concerned. In spite of all this the Tokyo girls 
—as they are known in the Red Cross — have 
completed practically all the constructive 
work of their branch and have produced a 
smoothly running machine that can easily be 
carried on by other Red Cross workers when 
their term of work is finished. 

The Jubilee Masque-Pageant: 
Treat 

Very little more can be told about the 
program for General Executive than 1s 
announced on the first page, except as 
concerns the masque-pageant. 

In “Adana, the Woman of the Na- 
tions” will be staged a pageant, pro- 
nounced by critics to be the most am- 
bitious of its kind since the Pageant of 
Darkness and Light of the World in 
Boston. It.is a portrayal by pure sym- 
bolism and high dramatic art of the 
age-long struggle between heathenism 
and Christianity — between King Pagan 
and all his attendant powers of darkness 
and the messengers of the Prince of 
Peace. At the last, Pagan’s throne 
totters and his kingdom falls under the 
overcoming power of Christian woman- 
hood and its forces of light. 

To assure everyone that this masque- 
pageant is to be presented under expert 
direction we have only to mention three 
names well known in connection with 
pageantry at the Centenary Exposition 
in Columbus: Ruth Mougey Worrell, 
pageant mistress, assisted by Percy 
Jewett Burrell, and Livingston Platt of 
New York, in charge of stage arts. 

There will be five hundred participants 
of all ages, fine music by soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, and such scenic and 
lighting effects as are rarely seen. The 
pageant will be of interest not only to 
members of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society but to all men, women 
and young people. It is no missionary 
entertainment of the dialogue variety. 
It is a marvelous spectacle with a lofty 
theme. It will thrill and inspire and 
grip every person in the audience. 

Therefore all who are planning to 
attend the Jubilee General Executive 
Meeting should be certain to engage 
seats at once. All seats are reserved 
and they are being assigned as fast as 
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orders are received. The only way to be 
sure of a good seat is to send at once an 
order, accompanied by one dollar for 
each seat desired. Unless the remit- 
tance accompanies the order it will be 
impossible for the committee to pay any 
attention to it. There will be two per- 
formances in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
October 29 and 30. 

Orders may be sent and checks made 
payable to Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Missionary Exhibit at Boston 

At New England Branch’s September 
meeting of the executive board, Miss 
Ella E. Glover, who recently came on 
furlough from North China, displayed 
Miss Clara Cushman’s contribution to 
the exhibit, which she had entrusted to 
Miss Glover’s care. It is the far-famed 
service pennant of the “Olympia,” from 
which is copied the pennant of the 
Standard Bearers. No missionary will 
send anything which means more to her 
than this pennant means to Miss Cush- 
man, but it is hoped that many will 
contribute to make the exhibit one of 
interest and value. 

It has already been asked (the request 
was in the April Frimnp) that curios, 
especially those relating to non-Christian 
religions, be sent to Miss Sophronia B. 
Rich, 20 Sargent Street, Newton, Mass., 
carefully marked with their titles and the 
stations and names of their owners. 
Nothing fragile should be sent, on ac- 
count of the danger of breakage even when 
the utmost care is taken of the exhibits. 

All who are planning to bring their 
contributions with them to Executive 
are requested to notify Miss Rich, so 
thatspacemay bereserved for theirdisplay. 


Our Jubilee Commissioner 

It is a great pleasure to announce that 
Mrs. J. F. Fisher, our Jubilee Commis- 
sioner through the Five Year Campaign, 
will, in December, start on a visit to the 
Orient. She goes as a representative of 
our Society, to see our mission work in 
China, Japan and Korea — and possibly 
elsewhere. She will bring back knowl- 
edge, vision and inspiration, and every 
one of us will be the gainer thereby. 

_ Agift of love from many friends, which 
is called the Fisher Friendship Fund, 


< 
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prompts this visit. The missionaries are 
eagerly awaiting her coming. She has 
much to give to them and they much to 
give to her. 

Dr. Fisher and their daughter 
Leonarda, a sophomore at Wells College, 
will accompany Mrs. Fisher. May joy 
and blessings attend them on their way! 


The Jubilee Retirement Fund Hour 


Just think what the hour devoted to the 
Retirement Fund at General Executive 
is going to be! Miss Pierce, Mrs. 
Townsend, Mrs. Fisher and _ Bishop 
Quayle! No one who knows any or all 
of these four will be absent from that 
meeting unless detained by sternest 
necessity. 

The aim is to make to the Retirement 
Fund a Victory Gift of $48,000 — $6,000 
in honor of each founder, in the names of 
those whom the Branches shall designate. 
That this may be realized it is necessary 
that “every one of us lift and pledge and 
pray. Then can we make this an out- 
standing hour — a real Victory Gift.” 


A Presidential Message 


EAR FRIENDS:—I come to you 

again with a personal and very 
urgent request. All over our missionary 
world we are talking about our Jubilee 
meeting. Committees are planning for 
it; the Boston women are already hard 
at work preparing for it; we hope and 
expect that it will be the greatest meet- 
ing we have ever held. 

But it will fail in this respect unless 
every member, whether she plans to be 
present or not, takes her part in these 
preparations by praying for it with con- 
fident faith. Our Jubilee meeting must 
not only be a worthy celebration of the 
years gone by, but it must give us a 
worthy start into the next half-century. 
It must be a culmination and it must give 
us an impetus. It will be a time of 
thanksgiving and it must be a time of 
vision. We shall take a glance back- 
ward and we must take a long look ahead 
and try to see what God expects of us in 
the future. 

Pray, therefore, for this meeting and 
for its leaders. Ask that we may go into 


it unafraid, confident of the Master’s 
blessing. The consciousness of his abid- 
ing presence will make us adequate for 
his stupendous tasks. 
We are sure you will not forget this 
request. We are depending on you to a 
degree of which you do not dream and 
you will not fail us. 
Faithfully yours, 
Crotitpa L. .McDowett. 


A Message from France 


To my dear Women Friends through my 
dear WOMAN’S FRIEND: 


HAVE been overwhelmed in more 
ways than one by your thoughtful- 
ness and labors of love for the French 
children. 


There was great rejoicing when 
the numerous 
boxes finally ar- 
rived from Amer- 
ica with such a 
bountiful supply 
of garments, not 
only for the or- 
phans under our 
special care, but 
for the many, 
many children in 
need. I have at- 
tempted toanswer 
the notes enclosed 
in the various 
packages, but 
without a sten- 
ographer and with the host of duties that 
come to a “Mother” of fifty, I admit my 
inability and trust all will read our thanks 
through this medium. 

If all the babies who have been mad2 
comfortable by the dainty layettes, and all 
the children who have received supplies 
from these magic boxes, could be 
assembled there would be a city, the 
streets of which would be filled with those 
clothed by the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 

We have been a great distributing 
center and have sent to many different 
points, our last shipment being to the 
villages in the neighborhood of Chateau 
Thierry, which our church has undertaken 
to aid in reconstruction. 

Because of dampness contracted en 
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route, all the goods had to be unpacked, 
dried and repacked. (Fortunately, noth- 
ing suffered because of the moisture.) 
Mrs. Bysshe, wife of our superintendent, 
Pastor Chatelain and his daughter, and 
some American soldiers who were attend- 
ing the University here, often rendered 
valuable assistance. On one of the busy 
days, Rev. Mr. Verity, a missionary from 
China, came with three Chinese to see 
our home. They were quick to notice 
we were in need of help and they worked 
with a will. How they wished for 
orphanages in China, like ours, but they 
said, ‘“‘Oh, it would take so many!” 

After dining with us— they declared 
they had done a sou’s worth of work and 
had eaten six francs’ worth of dinner — 
they sang in Chinese, the girls sang in 
French, and we all sang “America” in 
English, so you see we had a triple 
alliance. <A few days after their visit, we 
received eighty frances from them for use 
in the work. 

Many have been the expressions of 
gratitude from hospital and etvil authori- 
ties as well as from individuals. In the 
words of our pastor at Bourgeneuf, ‘‘We 
thank you very much for the boxes which 
have made, and will make, many happy. 
May God bless you and all the generous 
givers of dear America.” 

Mary Ler Boron. 
Grenoble, France. 


Two Days in India 


I WANT to give you a little picture 

of my work. True, not all days are 
alike. When I awaken in the morning I 
first thank my Father that I am able to 
begin a new day, and then ask for strength 
for the many little things that may come 
up, and for wisdom, patience and love 
for the people. 

One day in February I got up very 
early to help Mr. Stephens start on a 
tour of the district. I got a cup of tea 
and some toast ready for a light meal 
before breakfast, and then saw that the 
water and white bread were ready for the 
trip, as he cannot get these things on the 
road. We have to boil all the water that 
we drink. We had all ready by seven 
o’clock and then he started for the station. 
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Soon after he left I was called over to 
the school to see a very sick boy. I 
helped with the little lad, but all to no 
purpose. The doctor was called, and 
while he was examining him the little 
fellow died. Then the doctor said that he 
had the worst sort of plague. We had 
other boys who were sick, so we examined 
them, and found one with the same sort 
of plague, and another light case. We 
sent the boy with the light case to his 
mother, who happened to be in Poona, 
but the other one was so very bad that 
we could not move him to our little 
hospital room. 

The little boy who died had to be 
buried quickly, so we began at once to 
get the rough box ready, and as soon as 
possible we put all that remained of the 
little fellow into the bullock’s cart and 
sent him to the cemetery. The doctor 
did not leave until he had given strict 
orders what we were to do for the other 
boys, and said that he would not have 
time to call until the next day. We had 
to take every precaution with the other 
boys, and keep them away from the sick 
ones, for at that time a number had 
fever, and we feared plague. 

Mr. Stephens reached his first stopping 
place and unpacked some of his things, 
and then my telegram reached him, and 
he had to come back. We feel that we 
are slow in India, but this was not slow 
work. The little lad was at play twenty- 
four hours before he died. He was taken 
sick about midnight, and would not let. 
any one do anything for him, as he did 
not feel very sick, but he was gone in a 
few hours. He was a dear little boy, and 
we miss him much. We worked very 
hard and saved the other boy, and none 
of the others took the plague; so while I 
write it is with a thankful heart, for no 
one among this large compound of people 
is sick, 

The day after this all happened I went 
to the city and visited my schools, and 
here I found many down with plague, but 
enough present in school to keep the 
work going. 

I came home at noon for breakfast, 
and found the doctor here. He and my 
husband and I visited the sick boys, and 
found them doing well. After breakfast 
two new boys came to school, and I looked 
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over the clothing that they brought from 
home, and burned that which was alive, 
and got the boys started into school. 
After this part of the work was finished, 
I had time for a bath and a little reading 
and then it was time for lunch. 

In the evening I took the League, and 
we had a wonderful time which I will tell 
about in another letter. 

The little fellow who died was eleven 
years old, and had given his heart to 
God. We feel sorry when we lose one of 
these little ones, but this is the first death 
that we have had in five years. Do you 


not think that we have much to be thank-, 


ful for? 
Mrs. W. H. STEPHENS. 
Poona, India. 


Personal Mention 


Dr. Mary Eline Carlton sends the 
following message: 

“In the year 1911, just before return- 
ing to China, from furlough, I put a 
little article in the Farenp asking that 
bundles of old linen and cotton cloth be 
sent for our use in the Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Mintsing, China. The request 


-was kindly received and liberal responses 


in the form of good sized bundles were 
sent to us. I was certainly grateful to 
the kind friends and always tried to 
acknowledge their contributions. : 

“November 15, on the steamer ‘ Equa- 
dor’ sailing from San Francisco, I am 
(D.V.) returning for another term of 
work and I am writing to say that I hope 
I shall again receive from these friends 
and others who have not yet contributed 
a liberal supply of old sheets, tablecloths, 
napkins, towels, bottoms of skirts or 
shirts — anything that can be used on 
wounds that do not require an absolutely 
sterilized dressing. 

“As Mintsing is somewhat in the 
interior our second class mail must be 
forwarded from Foochow; and as the 
postoffice does not allow one to receive 
mail from two places I must ask you to 
address the bundles to: Miss Lura Hefty 
(For the Good Shepherd Hospital), 
American M. E. Mission, Foochow, 
China. Our messenger will take the 
bundles to the hospital, as he makes 
weekly trips to Foochow.”’ 


Mrs. Mary A. Magee, of Malden, 
Mass., who recently went to her heavenly 
home at the age of ninety-six, was almost 
a founder of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Although prevented 
from attending that first meeting she was 
in closest touch and co-operation with 
Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Warren 
and the others who were chiefly instru- © 
mental in organizing the movement. 
For ten years she was treasurer of New 
England Branch and she and her husband 
(Mr. Magee had charge of the Methodist 
Book Concern in Boston) had much to 
do with the FRrenp in its early days. 


On Sunday morning, July 13, a service 
of commission for Miss Ruth Ranson, who 
was leaving for missionary work in South 
America, was held in Trinity Church, Oil 
City, Penn. The welcome to _ the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
given by Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, cor- 
responding secretary of Philadelphia 
Branch, the welcome to the field by Miss 
Lena Nelson of China and the call to 
service by Bishop Oldham. It was a 
service which left a deep impression and 
a great inspiration. 


Miss Laura DeWitt Soper has been 
transferred from Shahjahanpur, India, to 
the girls’ school at Pauri. She wrote the 
day before she started on her long trip 
up the mountains and was looking for- 
ward to the new work with great pleasure. 
She said: “The most conspicuous thing 
about my first year as a missionary is its 
happiness. There have been ups and 
downs, to be sure, but no day has been 
a red letter one of trouble.” 


Bishop J. W. Robinson has transferred 
Miss Agnes Ashwill from Calcutta to the 
principalship of the high school at Ran- 
goon. She will relieve Miss Illingworth, 
who goes to Thandaung to take charge 
of that school, releasing Miss Perkins 
who is ill and ordered home. 


Miss Alice E. Brooks, a contract 
teacher, sailed from New York, August 
19, under appointment to Crandon Insti- 
tute, Rome, where she will have charge 
of the English department. 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt sailed on the 
‘‘Hmpress of Asia’? September 4, return- 
(Continued on page 367) 


eacue of Intercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day to day 
to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for the 


progress of His Kingdom. 


The Path to the Goal 


How long it looked five years ago! 
Five years is a long time when one is 
climbing uphill every step of the way. 
But if it has been a long path, a hard 
one, it has beyond peradventure been a 
good path. It is the experience of wiser 
folk than we, who have faithfully footed 
every step of this Jubilee way, that good 
things come not easily! 

The Jubilee path marked the most 
difficult task, with an objective of the 
loftiest goals, ever set for themselves by 
an organization of Christian women. 

The road that has wound through five 
of the most crucial 


“Tord, teach us to pray.” 


of every Society may rise to her highest 
and best for Christ’s sake and that there 
may be unprecedented manifestations 
of divine favor. 

That as the whole Society registers 
devotion to his cause the world may be 
convinced of his presence with his people 
and recognize the demonstration of his 
power. 

“That all that is done in these days 
may be done in a spirit of complete 
dependence upon Christ, so that the vic- 
tory and the glory all may be his.” 


Hitherto — Henceforth 


“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 
Not one worker on the 


r 


and tragic years in 
the history of a world 
has not been an easy 
one, but it has been 
ahigh one. The mul- 
titudes of Methodist 


“PRAY that your cov- 

enant to put Christ and 
his service first in your life 
may not bea scrap of paper.” 


Front Line nor one 
who has stood by the 
stuff will say aught 
else than, “‘ Hither by 
Thy help I’m come.” 
We stop to rejoice 


women who have 


and give thanks unto 


traversed it have by 

so doing been clearing the way over 
which thousands of Christless women 
and girls and little children may walk 
unmolested and unafraid to the ultimate 
goal of all blessedness, which is Jesus 


Christ. Lena Leonarp FIsHER. 


As the campaign closes may we pray 
that “the favor of the Lord our God be 
upon us and establish Thou the work of 
our hands upon us. Yea, the work of 
our hands establish Thou it.” 

“But the Lord who sits in the Heavens shall say, 
‘Is the work of your hands so fair and fit 
That ye dare so pray?’ 
Softly we answer, ‘Lord, make it fit — 
This work of our hands — that so we may 
Lift up our eyes and dare to pray 
“The work of our hands, establish Thou it.’ ”’ 


Pray 


That the remaining days before the 
Jubilee Executive may be days of great 
spiritual triumph. That every member 
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him who hath given 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ and then 

Face Forward. 

“Henceforth the Lord will be with us.’’ 
This year we are to make an intensive 
campaign for medical missions. We talk 
much of opportunities and they are 
golden, but a missionary says, ‘‘The 
greatest plea for missions is not oppor- 
tunity but destitution.” This year as 
we study ‘A Crusade of Compassion” 
and learn more of the destitution we 
must also learn more of Christ the power 
of God. “Apart from me ye can do 
nothing.” 

As you talk to the Father daily about 
“his world-wide purpose,” remember 
the pitifully small number of hospitals, 
their poor equipment, the over-worked 
doctors and nurses asking for reinforce- 
ment. With these remember the host 
of college women who could, if they 
would, join the ranks of those who serve 
in these strategic places. 


Secretary: Mrs. D. C. Cook, 105 North Gifford Street, Elgin, Illinois 


Our War Relief Work 


Mrs. Sheets reports that. up to Sep- 
tember, the young people have sent. for 
war relief 7,872 layettes, 1,777 outfits 
and 26,000 additional separate articles. 
Total value, $3,898. 


Standard Bearer Work For War 
Orphans 


Dear Standard Bearers, remember that 
the winter days are near. The needs of 
the poor little orphan children in the 
war-stricken countries are just as great 
as ever. You may, by your efforts, 
make comfortable many who will suffer 
without your help. It is worth while 
to make warm and comfortable even 
one little child. 

After September 1 and until further 
notice, address all parcels for war relief 
to Methodist European Relief, 130 Mercer 
Street, New York City, marking the 
parcel, ‘For Dr. Bysshe.”’ 

Enclose a list of the articles included 
in your package to Dr. Bysshe and send 
a duplicate list to your Branch super- 
intendent. 


Responsibility of the Auxiliary 


The auxiliary of each church is respon- 
sible for the young people of that church. 
Three points should be very carefully 
considered by every local society: 

1. The responsibility of the auxiliary 
to see that some organization is effected. 

2 The relation of this young people’s 
organization to the auxiliary. 

3. The relation of this young people’s 
organization to other existing organ- 
izations in the church—the Queen 
Esthers, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 


Why Not Organize? 


De you think that this would be a very 
‘good time to organize your girls into a 
Standard Bearer Society? This time 
of the year would be a very good time 
to begin. A great many societies have 
been organized just through the sewing 
for the war children. 


Lack of Leaders 


The one discordant key in many 
excellent reports is the lack of leaders. 
Auxiliary officers, will you not search 
diligently for the one whose talent has 
been hidden, and place upon her the 
responsibility of answering this call to 
service? 


Continue 


Jubilee work is finished. It is hoped 
that none of us has become weary in 
well doing, but rather cheered and 
encouraged by the success of our. Five- 
Year Campaign. We are ready and 
eager for new effort. The field is larger, 
the call louder, the need greater than 
ever. 


The Banners 


Every Standard Bearer Society is 
urged, during the short time that remains 
before reports are sent to the general 
secretary, to speed up efforts to secure a 
general average of seventy for general 
excellence. 

The eleven banners will appear at 
the Jubilee Meeting in Boston. Every 
Branch of course wants to have the 
Jubilee year, 1919, printed on its banner. 
The five-year contest will be closed 
October 10, and after the Jubilee Meeting 
each of the eleven banners will be sent 
to the superintendent of the Branch to 
which it belongs. Each Branch whose 
banner has the five years printed upon 
it will be especially commended. 


‘*A Vision of the Past” 


We earnestly urge that each society 
give the playlet, ‘““A Vision of the Past, 
or How the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society Came Into Being,” before the 
General Executive Meeting occurs, 
October 29 to November 3, or as soon 
after as possible. 

This dialogue was arranged by Mrs. 
W. H. Thurber and Miss Clementina 
Butler, daughters of Mrs. Wiliam Butler, 
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The Girls’ School in La Paz, Bolivia 


Mrs. Virginia B. Whitehead writes from South 
America:— Where shall I begin and what shall 
Ido? These are questions that every missionary 
asks, or at least thinks, when she arrives on the 
field, for there is so. much to do and so few to do 
the work. Conditions are so different and the 
advance so slow that a new arrival often thinks 
the former workers have not tried. However, 
when we have been on ‘he field a while we learn 
that all cannot be done in a day or even in a 
lifetime. We must be content to sow the seed 
or even sometimes only to prepare the ground. 

Evangelical work among the women of Bolivia 
is very slow. Our schools were organized in 
1905, but ever since then the work has been 
mainly for boys. Even the government schools 
do not lay much stress on the education of the 
women. Therefore their chief aim in life is to 
go to school until they are about fifteen years 
old. After that comes a round of frivolity — 
dressing up and walking the streets or prom- 
enading in the public parks, flirting with every 
man who happens to catch her eye, going reg- 
ularly to mass on Sunday morning and then 
again strolling up and down in the public parks 
until etiquette decrees it is time to go home and 
stand on the balcony and watch passersby or do 
some other thing just as useless. To work is a 
disgrace. That is left for the Indians or Cholos 
(a mixed race of Spaniards and Indians). To 
read good books or even newspapers is tiresome 
and is left for the men to do. And still these 
same women rule the country through the con- 
fessional. They are conscientiously religious 
and believe absolutely in the priests, who keep 
them in ignorance as much as possible. 

We need and must have a school for these 
girls. We must teach them that there is some- 
thing better for them — that there is work that 
they can do. They are bright, lovable and 
artistic. They are very clever in all sorts of 
hand work, music and art, and the better classes 
have high ideas of morality and education. 

The girls’ department of the American Insti- 
tute in La Paz was organized several years after 
that for the boys, and ever since it has been 
sadly neglected. It has often had three or four 
different teachers in charge of it in one year 
and has never had enough teachers to look after 
its needs. We must have a school building and 
more rooms for boarders, for we can get girls 
from all over the state if we have room for them. 
There are about eighty boys boarding in the 
school and we should have as many or more 
girls — and we can have them if we have room 
for them. 

The girls have given bazaars and have made 
enough money to buy a piano besides giving 
half the profit to the Red Cross and charity. 
This year we are planning to get money to buy 
a sewing machine and books to start a library. 


erseas- 
=a \ oll [ 


I hope every girl and woman who reads this will 
remember her sisters in Bolivia who are not In a 
heathen land, but a land that needs much educa- 
tion to bring the women to a higher plane of life. 

(Editor’s Note. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has no work in Bolivia. This 
school is under the Board of Foreign Missions.) 


A Christian Funeral with Some Pagan 
Additions 


Miss Faith A. Hunt wrote from Nanchang, 
China:—Such a day as we had yesterday! Our 
boy went home last night and his wife died about 
nine. Of course he could not be expected to 
come home that day. Just before noon our 
cook ‘‘keeled over” from a bad heart and over- 
exertion. He had been up all night attending 
to the boy’s funeral affairs. He is old and 
none too robust, but a fine man. We got our 
own luncheon and it was rather fun. Our 
coolie and Miss Thompson prepared the supper. 

To-day we went to the funeral of the boy’s 
wife. It was the saddest affair I have seen in a 
long time. The old mother “had a mad on” 
and would not be present at the Christian service. 
The cook was so ill he could not help and the 
poor boy had to look after things himself. 

We all went out and had a service at the 
grave. This was very foreign, for they usually 
leave the coffin in a temple until a convenient 
season. 

The poor boy feels very badly. He does not 
know what to do with his two little children, 
a girl of four and a boy of one who is not a bit 
well. 

Right in the midst of the Christian service, 
when the cover was put on the coffin, the Chinese 
band played. And they put food and clothes 
in the coffin for her to use in the next world. 
Such a mixture! It is no easy thing to break 
from the old customs, in China. 


Housekeeping in India 


From the hospital at Kolar, India, Miss Blanche 
Kline wrote: — Just now I am housekeeper, as 
Dr. Lewis and Miss Griffin are gone on their 
vacation. I am learning how these Indian 
cooks and servants “work” the missionary. 
Even if you measure out the milk for your cook- 
ing you can never be sure that all of it will come 
back in your food. Mrs. Anderson has been 
here with me and I learned a great many things 
from her. Now I make them test the milk, 
boil it and then measure it before my very eyes. 
I measure it out in the various pans and dishes ~ 
for our household needs, and before it is used it 
must be brought to me so I can see that the 
cream has not been disturbed. You may think 
this rather queer, but it would not seem so 
queer if you found most of the time that you had 
water in your food instead of milk. 

Then the struggle to keep the cook from using 
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cow dung! Honestly, they will use it in our 
kitchen without a blush. The servants all 
think me queer, but I cannot help it, so long as 
cow dung is plastered over the baskets, etc., and 
my food is cleaned, and then placed in these 
baskets! 

Next to Godliness 


Miss Cora M. Brown writes from Hinghwa, 
China:— I wish you could have heard the vivid 
lessons our Bible woman brought out for the 
children on the district, at a meeting held 
recently. When it was necessary, a daily lesson 
was given in cleanliness, by having a good 
supply of warm water, carbolic soap, wash 
cloths and towels on hand. At the close of 
the meeting a general invitation was given to 
all who felt the need of it to come and enjoy 
the fun of a good scrubbing. Often a little girl 
who had held a baby brother in her arms or on 
her back all through the lesson hour came up, 
asking that I would personally attend to washing 
the face and hands of the neglected little one 
she was trying to mother. 

The surprise of it was that practically all of 
them hugely enjoyed it. It was quite amusing 
to see some who looked as if they had not been 
washed for weeks stand heroically until the 
scrubbing process was over and then return to 
their seats, stretching out their little hands for 
their neighbors to enjoy the clean carbolic smell 
—for to some of these children clean smells are 
not so familiar as they should be. 


‘‘T Bring Thee Violets ”’ 


Miss Laura F. Austin of Godhra, India, 
wrote while on her vacation: — 1 am spending my 
vacation this year with Miss Elliott of Bombay. 
We were a month in Narkanda, a little place 
forty miles beyond Simla in the Himalayas. 
There is a “hotel” there built to accommodate 
about fourteen people. The attractiveness of 
the place, however, is in the wildness of the 
woods into which one can get on so many beau- 
tiful paths. When we went up the violets 
were out in all their glory. Everywhere they 
grew. I never saw, or imagined seeing, so 
many in all my life. They were of all shades 
from the palest lavender, and even white, to 
the deepest royal purple. 

Then the rhododendrons put splashes of 
scarlet all through the green forests, and the 
falling bloom made bright spots in the road. 
Of course ferns soon came out, and _ flower 
after flower came in itS time. One day we 
climbed a peak and found open meadows of 
green grass dotted with blue and white anemones 
and dandelions. , : 

Miss Elliott specially liked this spot, for she 
was catching specimens of butterflies. The 
woods are mostly pine, fir and oak. _ Scattered 
all through are walnuts, maples and “‘chinars. 
Last year’s walnuts sell at eight cents a hundred, 


and they are delicious. 


A Burmese Thank-Offering 
A scholarship letter from the vernacular school 
in Rangoon, Burma, says:— The boarders have 
all had mite boxes and used them — many 
denying themselves little luxuries in order to 
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give something. We had a real Thank-Offering 
of $26.30, most of which represented self-denial 
or labor. How happy they were to give it! 
Our faithful cook put $8.30 into her box — all 
earned by frying and selling the layer of crisp 
rice that sticks to the kettles. 

For four months each grade has had a mite 
box and every day the day pupils who cared to 
do so dropped in their pieces, so all the children 
have had a chance to show their devotion and 
loyalty. Small cards have been printed, with a 
jingle inviting everybody to join in giving, and 
the children and their friends are collecting 
money for us from those who are willing to help. 

School work goes as usual. English is a great 
stumbling block for the children in the higher 
classes, and I sometimes wonder how most of 
us would have enjoyed taking algebra, arith- 
metic and geography examinations in a foreign 
language when we were in the sixth grade! 


Indian Soldiers in France 


Miss Inez Mason writes from Lucknow, India:— 
We just had a very interesting talk in the 
Student Young Women’s Christian Association by 
a Young Men’s Christian Association worker who 
recently returned from the front. He said that 
when the Indian Army Young Men’s Christian 
Association work started the Indian soldiers © 
were unappreciative and suspicious, thinking 
that there must be some selfish motive back of 
it all. After a while they became quite impressed 
with the fact that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association workers did not lose their tempers 
and then they became interested in knowing 
who they were and why they were there. 

He spoke of the need of interpreting many 
things about a foreign country to the soldiers. 
For instance, after seeing the models in clothing 
stores and the monuments in parks, some of 
the soldiers arrived at the conclusion that the 
French people were all idolators! 

Speaking of soldiers, the other day a guide 
told me in a few words of his experience in the 
war. Pointing to himself he said, ‘“ France,” 
then added in Urdu, “Three years.” Then he 
pointed to a big scar on his neck and said, 
“Bullet; German.” 


The Jubilee in Japan 


Miss Mariana Young writes from Nagasaki, 
Japan: — We are planning to have a Jubilee 
and Centenary celebration combined in Novem- 
ber, after the Japanese General Conference. 
Tt will be held in Nagasaki. 

We want to bring in the women of the Jap- 
anese Church — they have a missionary society 
now — as well as our own organizations. We 
hope to make reasonably good showing of the 
world work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Different countries have been assigned 
to different missionaries, assisted by Japanese 
Standard Bearers and King’s Heralds. We 
shall need as many pictures as possible from any 
source from which we can draw, to show up 
the work and buildings of the Society; and also 
shall be glad to get slides from the home base 
to give a good entertainment in the way of a 
lantern show. Whether the home office will 
send their slides so far is yet to be determined. 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs, J. F. Fisupr, 10427 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. M. H. Licaurrer, 2041 East 79th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


“Call not each man on his brother! 
Cry not to heaven to save! 
Thou art the man — not another — 
Thou, to off glove and out glaive! 
Fight ye who ne’er fought before! 
Fight ye old fighters the more!” 


The End Crowns All 


The Jubilee pen has been so thoroughly 
trained to exhort in ink that I’m thinking 
any other form of composition may seem 
to it like writing in some strange language. 

But the day of exhortation in the 
Jubilee Campaign has passed. The books 
are closed; the day is done. But though 
we’ve come to the end of the road, though 
the day be done, I can still see a road, a 
higher, wider one, stretching away under 
the glistening light of a myriad stars of 
promise, into an wunspeakably more 
glorious future. 

All hail to you, dear Comrades of the 
Jubilee Road, all of you from every- 
where! There emanates from this pen 
no sobbing “sadness of farewell.” Right 
blithely we have together traveled the 
road these five years. Together we 
have pitted our strength against the 
obstacles. And I am sure we Meth- 
odist women, through these five difficult 
years, have very literally helped to make 
a new section of the “Way” through 
the ‘wilderness and the solitary place” 
which, because we did, shall never cease 
to be glad. And there’ll be forever- 
more rejoicing in the world’s wildernesses, 
and the blossoming of roses, too! 

The goals? If you—if I—have 
attained our own, set for us by the gauge 
of our love for Jesus Christ, then our 
goals are won, regardless of aggregates. 

There’ll be veritable armies of tired 
women, when our “Queen Clotilda’’ 
shall solemnly pronounce the words 
with which shall close our first cycle of 
history at Boston. 


Tired? What matter, if through our 
weariness in labors Jesus Christ has been 
interpreted to some soul? 


Tired? They tell us that our boys in 
France were so ‘drunk for sleep” after 
prolonged engagements that they slept 
while food for which they were famished 
was being lifted to their mouths by their 
own hands! 

Tired? The Jubilee effort has been 
worth all it has cost. Let us continue 
the effort, even without special desig- 
nation, to our lives’ end. It will be 
then, only,-that we shall merit that 
“rest that remaineth.’”?’ And then if, 
some day, “drunk with sleep,” fagged 
and worn because on earth we fought 
the good fight hard, we shall stand at 
heaven’s gate—then into our hands, 
which have faithfully grasped the sword, 
shall be given the chalice of eternal life — 
the crystal cup! Through our veins 
shall rush the tide of everlasting youth 
and the beat of our hearts shall be set 
to a measure that shall never be marked 
“Retard.” 

So all hail, Comrades of the Road! 


A Last Notice 


Several items of finance not usually 
included in our total reports are to be 
this year added to the grand total of 
Jubilee offerings. These include: (1) 
Jubilee offerings from the foreign field. 
(2) Gifts made directly to our work on 
the field. (3) All district contingent 
funds. 

Mrs. McDowell asks that particular 
attention be given by Branch, conference 
and district secretaries to this important 
matter. : 


From Singapore to France 


It is a bit late for this charming brieflet 
from Malaysia, but nothing good is ever 
too late for Jubilee interest, so here it is: 

A very successful Jubilee meeting was 
held Monday night of conference week 
at the Young Men’s Christian Asgocia- 
tion hall. The program was in the form 
of a French pageant preceded by an 
address by Miss Blackmore on conditions 
in France and the opening of the Woman’s 
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Foreign Missionary Society work there. 
The meeting was opened by the singing 
of the Jubilee hymn, ‘“O Zion, haste,’ 
and prayer by Mrs. Pykett. Some small 
boys from Oldham Hall gave a very good 
drill under the direction of Miss Norton. 

Nind Home children represented poor 
French orphans and sang a very fitting 
song to the Red Cross nurses who 
appeared upon the scene. Miss Mary 
Bolton’s arrival was the occasion of much 
rejoicing and relief on the part of the 
orphans and the mothers in distress. 
A Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretary assisted her in getting estab- 
lished in her new Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society headquarters. As she 
disappeared there to begin work she was 
followed by orphans and mothers in 
distress. 

After the singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise, ”’ 
by a group of conference men, the report 
of the year’s Jubilee collections from the 
various stations was given. At Penang 
boarding school the girls have been hav- 
ing ‘‘sacrifice days” to get Jubilee money. 
A woman to whom Miss Martin has been 
teaching Chinese gave five dollars a month. 
_ All the stations did remarkably well in 
their Jubilee offerings. The total, includ- 
ing the offering for the evening, amounted 
to $734. Penang, with its gift of $247.40, 
deserves special mention. Our money 
this year is to go for work in France; 
next year for the medical missions. We 
are very glad to have our share in the 
great Jubilee. 


A Laboratory Demonstration 


The figures here given are not printed 
to glorify the district whose partial record 
they happen to be. They are cited 
merely to visualize in this single instance 
Jubilee results which can doubtless be 
duplicated and even excelled elsewhere 
in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

That our five-year forward stride has 
been without parallel in the history of 
woman’s missionary work we believe to 
be a fact barring argument. 

The figures here printed are those of 
Cleveland District, and are a comparison 
between results of the year previous to 
the opening of the Jubilee and those of 
the fourth year of the campaign. The 
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figures for the Jubilee year would of 
course greatly emphasize the increase. 

Totals, 1918-1914.—Membership, 1,921; 
Magazines, 590; Thank-Offerings, 
$910.21; Receipts, $5,263. 

Totals, 1917-1918.—Membership, 3,119; 
Magazines, 986; Thank-Offerings, $2,036; 
Receipts, $10,919. 

Q. E. D. 


“Where are you going, Great H eart, 
With your eager face and your fiery grace? 
Where are you going, Great Heart?” 


“To cleanse the earth of noisome things; 
To draw from life its poison stings; 
To give free play to Freedom’s wings.”’ 


“Then God go with you, Great Heart!” 
— From “The Vision Splendid.” 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 361) 


ing to her work in the girls’ boarding 
school at Foochow, China. 

Miss Myra L.- McDade sailed from 
Vancouver, August 7, under appoint- 
ment to Foochow College. 

Dr. Loal E. Huffman and Miss Viola 
Dennis sail October 10 on the ‘Empress 
of Russia” for India. Dr. Huffman is 
appointed to our hospital in Bareilly. 

Miss Eva F. Sprunger, after a year in 
the Cincinnati Training School, sailed 
from San Francisco, August 23, on the 
“Equador,” bound for China. 

A cablegram announces the death of 
Dr. Ellen M. Lyon of Foochow, China. 
Fuller notice will be given later. 


Helping the Centenary 
(Continued from page 356) 


could possibly have started out because, 
according to the Chinese calendar, May 
13 was an unlucky day. This was not 
on account of the number thirteen, how- 
ever, for as the Chinese reckon time, it 
was the fourteenth day of the fourth moon. 

China is new in spots; please help us 
to enlarge the spots. 


PIII NEN AEE AOR MIE 
CINCINNATI BRANCH i 
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Miss Evra F. Bain, Editor a 
2309 Buxton Avenue, Norwood, Ohio a: 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The interest of the Branch centers in 
the approaching Jubilee Annual Meeting, 
October 14-17, in the Walnut Hills 
Church, Cincinnati, with the anniversary 
meeting on Thursday evening in Trinity 
Church where the Branch was organized. 

There will be a fine exhibit of posters, 
charts and maps, which will later be 
forwarded to Boston. An unusually 
large number of missionaries will be in 
attendance, among them Miss Russell, 
whose coming is an event in itself. Not 
less interesting is the announcement that 
Miss Emily Smith and Miss Dora Welch 
of Algiers will be present. A cordial 
welcome is awaiting them from the 
Branch and the missionaries. Indica- 
tions are that the meeting will be one 
long to be remembered. 


Mrs. PARKER 

The Branch semi-centennial leads nat- 
urally to reminiscence and awakens 
‘interest in beginnings and_ contrasts. 
It is recalled that the Cincinnati Branch 
was organized by Mrs. E. W. Parker, 
the only living member of the small com- 
pany of courageous women who gave to 
the world and to the task of carrying 
the gospel to non-Christian lands, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Parker represented the Branch in 
the first meeting of the General Executive 
Committee, becoming eligible by joining 
the auxiliary at Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 
Representatives of the Branch will be 
especially interested in meeting her at 
the Jubilee Executive. 


QUARTERLY. MEETING 
The midsummer quarterly meeting at 
the Methodist Home for the Aged, 
College Hill, has become an annual event 
to which all who are bidden are delighted 


The Home is “beautiful 
for situation,’ and a joy to all who carry 
it on their hearts. The view from the 
front terrace is one of marvellous beauty, 
worth a journey of miles and not soon 
forgotten. 

The meeting of July 8 was one of real 
enthusiasm. Reports of — secretaries 
agreed that it had been a wonderful 
quarter, with advance abroad, in spite 
of famine and fever, and generous, even 
hilarious, giving at home. 

Gifts amounting to $22,500 were 
announced and when the _ treasurer 
reported only $77,000 needed to reach 
the extended Jubilee goal, the doxology 
was sung twice. The secretary of special 
work reported contracts signed, aggre- 
gating $900 a year. 

Passage had been arranged for Mary 
Chappell, who sailed for Tokyo, August 7, 
and Alice Finlay, who went September 9 
to Nagasaki. 


to contribute. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

Our giving this quarter has been 
beyond anything ever received before. 
It has been an unusually hard quarter. 
Prices of foodstuffs and clothing con- 
tinue to advance, making it impossible 
for our missionaries to live free from 
debt, so an emergency grant of from 
$25 to $100 has been allowed. The 
epidemic of influenza which visited every 
mission station has added to the expense 
of conducting the work, and everywhere 
more money is needed. 


FROM THE Home Bask SECRETARY 


Reports from conference secretaries 
contain nothing but notes of victory 
throughout our territory. One confer- 
ence has gone over the top for the larger 
askings by a thousand dollars, and the 
fourth quarter yet to be heard from. It 
is needless to say that West Virginia 
women are shouting happy. To sum it 
up, the Branch has had a remarkable 
quarter. Lakeside and Lancaster sum- 
mer schools have been unusually suc- 
cessful. Their value to our constituency 
is beyond question. 
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Foreign News 

A missionary on furlough, itinerating 
under the direction of a district secretary, 
during a half-day’s delay at the home of 
a friend was embroidering a piece of linen. 
Picking it up, the friend, with no con- 
ception of an average day in which there 
was no time for idling with a bit of needle- 
work (it was before the war or the Jubilee 
had been thought of) and moreover with 
a consuming desire to know all about 
the everyday life of missionaries, asked, 
“Do you do much of this in India?” 

“Embroider in India? I? When?” 

“Oh, during your leisure.’ 

“My leisure,” was the prompt reply, 
‘Ys between midnight and four o’clock 
in the morning. Then I sleep.” 

The missionary is now in Pithoragarh, 
and in addition to attending to her own 
duties she has, during the past quarter, 
been deputy district superintendent. 

Influenza invaded Baldwin School, 
Bangalore, October 14. From then until 
December 31 Miss Muriel Robinson and 
one of the teachers, with two Indian 
nurses loaned by Kolar Hospital, were 
practically running a_ hospital ward. 
Two girls died. 

They have had two robberies and severe 
annoyance from drunken soldiers and 
objectionable Indians using their grounds 
as a thoroughfare, and are badly in: need 
of a protecting wall. One could be 
built for $300, and the government would 
give half. A little help now, she thinks, 
would enable them to reach, later, a 
position of self-support, like Naini Tal. 

“T cannot close,’ she says, ‘without 
telling you something of the new experi- 
ence I have entered into since all this 
trouble has come. Depths of God’s love 
and staying power which I had not even 
comprehended have been opened to me. 
Pray for me, that I may never lose this 
vision.” 

Miss Blasdell, at Talegaon, has been 
having examinations. Recently they had 
to close school on account of a water 
famine. All the water has to be carried 
two miles. Wheat is shipped from Aus- 
tralia, but those distant from railroads 
have to haul it in bullock carts and the 
bullocks are dying for lack of grain. 

Miss Charles, in the dormitory in 
Manila, has been without domestic ser- 
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vice. While she enjoys cooking and 
dishwashing she hardly thinks that is 
the mission on which she was sent and 
hopes money has been granted for ser- 
vants’ quarters, which will solve the 
problem. 

In Peking, Miss Stahl has introduced 
a normal music course. The girls were 
preparing to give “The Merchant of 
Venice” in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association auditorium, for the benefit 
of their mission in Yunan province where 
one of their friends is missionary. They 
want to make $1000. It is easy for them 
to speak in public. During an evan- 
gelistie campaign, of their own choice, 
they conducted forty meetings in private 
homes. 

Miss Seidlmann has had the plague 
in her school in Kutien and worked night 
and day to save the lives of her pupils. 
Twice she has been in danger from robbers 
and people near her were killed. 

There is great concern about Miss 
Hettie Thomas. Her immediate return 
home has been advised by physicians, 


‘bishop and missionaries, and her sister 


Mary called from Sienyu to accompany 
her. 

Miss Lebeus had a three weeks’ evan- 
gelistic campaign on one of the districts, 
during which six hundred and fifty women 
expressed the desire to be Christians and 
promised to study. She says, “How can 
they be taught when no one comes to 
teach them? I cannot leave them with- 
out help, so I have appointed seven Bible 
women on faith. I plead for the sup- 
port of sixty Bible women, and $500 for 
travel. I shall need $2,300 next year. 
How can I get it it I do not ask?” 

Referring to the classes for French 
and Kabyle girls and children in North 
Africa, Miss Welch says: ‘‘These little 
children in your home at Les Aiglons 
and at Constantine are trophies of the 
Master’s kingdom such as you at home 
can hardly estimate. No gratitude is 
too great to offer to Christ if any of his 
children at home are being able to help 
in the great work of redemption, either 
by prayers, money or letting others know 
about it.” 

Miss Ault sailed from Seattle in October 
and reached Quessua early in May. 
Through all the delays and meanderings 
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of her journey she was conscious that 
God was directing and caring for her. 
In Yokohama she taught business and 
conversational English to a class of young 
business men. Delayed at Bombay she 
went up to Baroda and taught a while. 
And while waiting four weeks for a boat 
at Delagoa Bay she took up the study of 
Portuguese. She furnished merriment 
for friends who took her to a Japanese 
home because she wore high boots and it 
took a long time to remove them before 
entering the house. Africa, the land 
of her desire, is all that she anticipated. 

Need of appropriations in Korea is 
greater than ever. As yet only hospitals 
are doing full work. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Mrs. John C. Kunz, Receiving Treasurer, Cincinnati 
Branch Woman’s Foreign Missionary’ Society, for the 
third quarter, 1918-1919: 


Northeast Ohio Conference, per Mrs. Acton... $25,332.54 
Ohio Conference, per Mrs. Dodd............. 15,361.35 
West Ohio Conference, per Misses Hoffman and 

Surtees rca sce Grniere Siace ate eileen cto tensieins 37,601.02 
West Virginia, per Miss Seaman............. 8,523.61 
Kentucky, per Mrs. Talbott................. 948.83 
Tennessee — Holston Conference, per Mrs. 

Stauler- rece ie once hae teees 1,061.16 
Central Tennessee Conference, per Miss Bright 54.76 
Central German Conference, perMrs. Braun. . 2,832.51 
Lexington Conference. : . 2.5 se.ne gee oan sae « 77.50 
Harper’s Ferry Conference.................. 5.70 

Total trom|'Conferences .....e sie. .2 +e er $91,798.98 
Other Sources: 
Plate Collection, Thank-Offering Day........ $17.60 
“A Friend”’ for Famine Orphans............ 100.00 
Total——(Other Sources... 640+ 96 aacine $117.60 
Lotal Receipts: unter cisyesoarese estes pee $91,916.58 


Mrs. Charles C. Boyd, Distributing Proce 
for Third Quarter, 1918-1919: 
Received trom) Mars: Kang > iia wieicso1s stele le =!e'e) $91,916.58 


Report 
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Branco Mbntrine 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., October 7-9. 
egates will please write for entertainment 
to Mrs. George A. Martin, St. Johnsbury. 


Del- 


From THE ForREIGN SECRETARY 
Our Guest of Honor — Mrs. Lois Lee 
Parker.—Mrs. Parker landed in Boston 
one June day. Our Branch women had 
planned to meet her at the steamer and 
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give her a warm welcome home, but the 
steamer docked ahead of time and Mrs. 
Parker took the electric cars to the office. 
This is really typical of our eighty-five- 
year-old missionary; her energy, her 
enthusiasm, her adaptation to life in 
America, all are marvellous. She is the 
oldest living missionary of the Methodist 
Church Her surprise at the honor given 
her at Columbus is another characteristic 
of Mrs. Parker. 

We in New England are very happy to 
have her with us. Our Branch meeting 
will be held in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mrs. 
Parker’s home town. Her great desire 
is to obtain help for the poor Christians 
of India. She longs for day schools in 
the villages; for girls trained to teach 
those schools; she asks for more scholar- 
ships for these prospective teachers. 
Many girls can safely teach village 
schools because they can live in their 
own homes. We cannot refuse this 
request. 

A notable Indian Christian has been 
speaking at some of the New England 
campmeetings this summer. The Rey. 
James Devedasan is a son of Christian 
parents and his mother named him 
Deve-dasan, which means bond slave 
of God. As vice-principal of the the- 
ological school in Bareilly, this servant 
of God is training the young preachers 
of India. His mother’s hope is fulfilled. 
In speaking the other day Mr. Deveda- 
san said that Hinduism did not begin 
to waver until the women of India were 
touched by Christianity. He will be 
in Boston this winter and is available 
for Sunday speaking. 

To the General Executive meeting in 
Boston all our New England missionaries 
are invited; we hope they will all come. 
Miss Jennie M. Chapin founded our 
school in Rosario, South America; she 
is a special ouest of honor. Our mis- 
sionaries now at home on regular fur- 
lough are: Ella E. Glover and Gertrude 
Gilman of China; Mary A. Evans of the 
Philippe Islands; Lois K. Curtice of 
Japan. Retired missionaries: Emily L. 
Harvey, Emma L. Knowles, Bertha K. 
Tallon, Belle J. Allen, Edith T. Swift, 
Clara M. Organ, Ada Mudge, Ida C. 
Haney. Eleanor M. Chalmers is home 
on sick leave and Harriet Finch is still 
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kept at home by ill health. We are 
rejoicing in the expectation of such a 
large family reunion in Boston. 

‘Then there are new members of our 
missionary family: Margaret Herm- 
istone and Ruth C. Manchester, going to 
India this fall and Erastine Gilmore, to 
Mexico. Two others will go this fall if 
they successfully pass the medical 
examination. 

These five outgoing missionaries and 
all the missionaries on regular furlough 
will be present at the Branch meeting. 
Miss Harvey will also be there; she 
belongs in Vermont. 

We hope that conferences will feel a 
closer connection with these new mis- 
sionaries. Springfield District has 
adopted Marion Dalrymple as its own; 
other missionaries who have gone out 
recently feel the close support of their 
home churches and districts. But on 
the whole New England Branch has not 
realized the value of these connecting 
links. Our new girls come from Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, Attleboro, Berlin in 
Massachusetts; from Winsted, Glaston- 
bury, Middletown and South Manchester 
in Connecticut; from Providence in 
Rhode Island. Shall we not send each 
one out closely linked to her home dis- 
trict? Let the women get acquainted 
with their own missionaries at Branch 
and General Executive meetings. Where 
are the missionary candidates of the 
other New England States? Maine will 
have a candidate next year but no one 
is in sight from Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire. Who has failed to meet her 
responsibility? 

Fiorence L. NicHo.s. 


Tue Home BAsE 


After the heights of the Jubilee how 
shall we regard our Branch work? Shall 
it begin to wane, or may we feel that we 
have reached a high plane from which 
our vision may catch a grander sweep 
and our hearts be ready for the greater 
things which the future holds for our 
beloved society? 

To prevent any loss we must fill up 
the ranks from which the veterans are 
falling. At the ripe age of ninety-six 
years Mrs. James P. Magee, the long 
time treasurer of the Branch, a friend to 
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every auxiliary and to each missionary 
with whom she corresponded, slipped 
away from us in August to her heavenly 
Jubilee. A large place in our ranks is 
vacant! 

Several officers are resigning because 
of failing health and the burden of years. 

These losses are a clear indication of 
the imperative duty before us to 
strengthen the young people’s depart- 
ment. If we allow our girls to remain 
uninformed concerning this work, if 
we fail to inspire them with the story 
of the heroic pioneers and the whole 
army of our missionaries, as they have 
broken down the barriers between the 
hearts of the women of the whole world 
and the Christian message, then we have 
failed to do our duty to the future of this 
work. f 

May we not take as our ambition for 
the first twelve months of the new era, to 
have a band of girls in every church being 
trained in the work of the Society? May 
we also follow them as they go out from 
the church of their childhood to the new 
environment of the school or home with 
a cordial invitation to link themselves 
up with the organization which they will 
find active there? 

Some names are not yet on the Jubilee 
Legion list of the Books of Remembrance 
which should be there. Please remember 
that though all other Jubilee effort is 
closed, this will remain open till January 
1, 1920. Lest we forget the beloved 
names! 

The point of emphasis in the auxiliary 
must be the subscription list of the 
Frienp. It has not grown relatively 
to our new memberships as it should. 
Please urge the necessity of missionary 
information if we are to be successful 
in the future. Will New England 
advance five hundred subscriptions in 
1920? 


CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


THE JUBILEE 
BELLS 
From war-stricken Europe our boys 
come home to a royal welcome and a land 
of plenty. The boys of India, who 
fought beside them, went home to a land 
of famine and plague. Comrades-in- 
arms, shall we not help them? How 
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many soldiers went out from your church, 
either to camps in the home land or to 
the fields of battle? 

At the great Jubilee in October we 
are to have thousands of bells for deco- 
ration, each representing one dollar given 
for the help of the poor, famine-stricken, 
influenza-stricken India. .A  soldier’s 
name may be written on each bell. 
Great will be our sorrow if the name of 
a single soldier is omitted! And many of 
us will want our bells to ring beside those 
of our boys. 

Give all the bells to your treasurer. 
She will send them to me and the money 
to the conference treasurer, marked 
“The Boston Bell Fund,” at once. Order 
from depots of supplies, enclosing ten 
cents for postage. 

The Jubilee pages of the June FRIEND 
contain instructions for stringing the 
bells. Carefully attend to this, for I 
am sure you will want all your bells to 
ring in concert. 


THe War DEcoRATION 

“To auxiliaries as well as to indi- 
viduals contributing $100 to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society French War 
Orphan Work will be awarded our 
beautiful bronze decoration. Send fifteen 
cents for postage and packing to your 
Branch supervisor.”’ 

Books oF REMEMBRANCE 

The cost of putting one adult name 
therein is $194 — enough to give a com- 
plete grammar school education to one 
of our girls in India or China, through 
whose teaching the gospel story will be 
handed down through generation after 
generation, until time shall break on 
the shores of eternity. The money can 
be spent in any way you desire, within 
our appropriation. The cost for young 
people is $19.40 and for children, $1.94. 
All Jubilee money except M. O. G. H. 
can be applied to this, including War 
Orphan Money. This fulfils financial 
obligations for M. O. G. H. 

Just imagine how eagerly these names 
will be sought out when the books are 
opened at our hundredth anniversary! 
That $194 will help the work for a million 
years and will add stars to your crown 
as you rejoice in heaven over souls to 
whom you have sent the Message of Life. 
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Important! CuHarts! 

The June Frienp has a model of the 
chart that must be prepared by the dis- 
trict Jubilee supervisor for every district. 
These will form part of the great exhibit. 
The name of every church in the district 
will be printed in clear type. How 
many stars will be opposite your name? 

Report carefully to your district super- 
visor before October 1. If you do not 
and some of your stars are missing, do 
not blame her. There will be no Jubilee 
report blanks sent out, as this chart 
contains all the points and your report 
can be sent on a posteard. 

JOIN THE LEAGUE OF INTERCESSORS 

For five years we have been storming 
up the heights. The mountain top is 
in sight. Many who started with us 
have fallen by the way. The enemy is 
strongly intrenched. Shot and shell and 
cries of distress from the entire world 
have pressed upon us. All ways are 
closed except the one straight ahead. 
Women of New England, it is “up to 
you!” 

“Laying aside every weight . 
us run with patience . 
Jesus.” 


oer let 
. . looking unto 


(Mrs.) A. G. BarBer. 


AT THE JUBILEE 

A great Junior Rally! 

When? Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 1, at 2.30 o’clock. 

Where? At St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., where the Jubilee Executive 
is held. 

Why? Because the junior rally is 
always one of the most beautiful features 
of the General Executive Meeting and 
because this rally will celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary or Jubilee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and ought to be the greatest junior rally 
ever held. 

Who? Mrs. Harrison, our general sec- 
retary, nearly two hundred mission- 
aries and New England boys and girls 
from every church, Sunday school and 
junior organization within possible reach. 

Pastors, Sunday School superintend- 
ents and teachers, auxiliary women, 
superintendents of Junior Leagues, King’s 
Heralds and Light Bearers! This will be 
the most wonderful missionary meeting - 
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ae children have ever had an opportunity 
to attend, one they can never forget. 
Do not allow them to miss such a source 
of inspiration. Mrs. Harrison returns 
to her old New England home after 
twenty-eight years of unique service, 
to meet our boys and girls. Let us 
bring them in large numbers to greet 
her! 

The two hundred missionaries will 
all belong to the children that afternoon. 
Together they will march in grand pro- 
cession from Harvard Church to St. 
Mark’s, the missionaries in the cos- 
tumes of their adopted countries and 
the children adorned with appropriate 
Jubilee decorations. It is hoped that 
each delegation will bring a_ simple 
banner in yellow and white, designating 
the church from which it comes. The 
largest delegation in proportion to 
membership of their Sunday — school 
(exclusive of senior and home depart- 
ments) will be honored by a life mem- 
bership, presented at the meeting, and 
the largest delegation will be honored 
in the same way. 

Notices will be given in Zion’s Herald 
and sent to the churches. Plan imme- 
diately. Keep the date and the plans 
constantly before the children, and allow 
nothing to intervene to prevent attend- 
ance. This is the children’s - great 
occasion. It will be a great reproach 
to any one of us if we do not do our best 


to get them there to enjoy it. 
GRACE SMITH PACKARD. 


PATRONS OF SPECIAL WoRK, ATTENTION! 

A word to the wise is sufficient. The 
same high cost of living prevails in the 
far-away countries where your scholar- 
ship girl and Bible woman are as exists 
here at home. Influenza has taken away 
many of the native workers supported 
by New England Branch. It has also 
orphaned many a child. One missionary 
wrote: ‘‘Two more children have just 
come, one ten years of age, an influenza 
orphan: the other, one and a half, the 
mother dead and the father blind and 
nearly starving. Thus they keep coming 
coming, a pitiful, needy procession. We 
want to be faithful in helping you save 
them for Christ’s kingdom.” 

The amounts we have been paying 


for scholarships and Bible women will - 
not suffice next year. Our missionaries 
are sacrificing to keep schools open and 
Bible women at work. Can we do less? 
Several scholarships that have been 
dropped this year are available in India 
and China, and shares ($20 each) may 
be had in the salary of a deaconess in 
the Philippines, native assistants in 
India, evangelistic work in Lahore, India, 
educational work in Seoul, Korea, and 
the Keen School in Tientsin, China. 
There are women who can afford to 
take a share; and there may be four 
others in your auxiliary who could give 
five dollars each and thus have the 
personal touch that is so necessary to 
a real heart interest in work s> far away. 
If we have not done what we could, here- 
tofore, let us begin now and see to it that 
our appropriations are fully met, that 
we may truly rejoice in the great Jubilee 
For particulars and assignments of 


special work, address 
Mrs. A. P. SHarp. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 363) 


one of the nine ladies who started the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
the Tremont Street Church fifty years 
ago. 

Among the women who were present 
at that meeting was Mrs. Lois Parker, still 
in active service. She is to be guest of 
honor at the great Jubilee celebration in 
Boston and will be present at the Standard 
Bearer banquet. 

The sketch is very simple and any 
Standard Bearer or young people’s society 
can easily present it. Send to your 
Branch depot of supplies or the publi- 
cation office for a copy of this dialogue. 
Price, fifteen cents. . 

Let each girl become acquainted with 
the first members of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society before the close of 
our great Jubilee campaign. 


Program for November 
Topic. — India, Ward A. Chapter II of the 
text-book. ; 
Devotions. — Song, Hymnal page 316. Serip- 
ture, “Treatment: Water.” John 4: 5-26. 
(See the Program Help Book, price 15 cents, on 
sale at all Branch depots of supplies.) 
(Continued on page 875) 


AWord With You 


ABBIE BEN ADAMS 


Abbie Ben Adams — may her life be spared! — 
Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared; 

For on her shirt-waist box cross-legged sate 

A Vision writing on a slate. 


Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 

And to the Vision timidly she spake: 

‘¢What writest thou?’ The Vision looked 
appalled 

At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 


“ The list of our best people who depart 

For watering-places, sumptuous and smart.” 

‘“¢ And am J in it?” asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘No,” 

The scornful Vision said, ‘‘ youw’re poor, you 
know.” 


‘¢T know,” said Abbie, ‘‘ I go where it’s cheap; 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 
But, just jot this thing down before you fade: 
I never leave my mission dues unpaid.” 


The Vision wrote and vanished. Next night, 
late 

He came again and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 

And, lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 


— Carolyn Wells. 


Jottings 


SrpREoscoric Vinws AND PostcarDs have 
been going to Suining, West China, in response 
to the request made by Miss Gertrude Tyler. 
Even since Miss Tyler came home on furlough 
packages have been received and Miss Belle 
Castle sends this note: 

“To all the friends who have sent stereoscopic 
views and postcards to the Stevens Memorial 
Girls’ School in Suining, in response to Miss 
Tyler’s request, printed in the Frrenp several 
months ago, we take this opportunity to express 
our thanks. The names of the senders of several 
of the packages were obliterated by the long 
journey to West China, so that personal acknowl- 
edgment of the gifts is impossible, but we want 
to assure you that your gifts are being 
appreciated and enjoyed.” 

*k ok * 


Our Speciat Jupiter Issun! Inquiries are 
constantly received as to whether we are to have 
a special issue and, if so, when it will appear. 
We are to have a Jubilee number—and a fine 
one, too. It will be the December issue, with 
full accounts of the Jubilee Executive and the 
pageant, with a statement of the plans for next 
year and with messages from our officers to start 
us out with enthusiasm on our second half-cen- 
tury. It is hoped also to have some features of 
especial interest in the November Frimnp. 

* * 


Sompsopy BuunpERED! We do not know 
who was at fault, but Erie Conference was in 
some way left out of the treasurer’s report in the 


Philadelphia Branch Quarterly of the August 
Frienp. Under “receipts for second quarter ’”’ 
should have been, “Erie Conference, $6,159.57.” 
Surely Erie should have public credit for this 
fine showing. 


Camp Wesleyan Notes 


Miss Mary I. Scott sends an account of the 
week at the Lakeside Summer School, where 
delightful ‘‘happenings” and classes were inter- 
mixed. There were forty-eight young women 
in the camp —‘‘splendid young women, eager for 
information and methods, as well as willing to 
share their own plans and ideas.” 

Two classes were held in the big dining room. 
The first was directed by Mrs. H. C. Hubbell 
assisted by missionaries. It was planned as a 
Bible Study hour but was in reality ‘‘a world 
study journey in prayer” for the missionaries 
who have been in the camp and for their work. 

Directly following this was the combined 
methods and text-book hour, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. C. R. Cary and experts along 
various lines. Miss Adele Gaede of Cleveland 
who is brimful of original ideas about programs, 
favors, etc., gave a demonstration every day. 

In the evenings there were delightful ‘‘ good 
night happenings,’ with Mrs. McDowell, Mrs. 
Thomas and other home workers, besides the 
missionaries — Miss Finlay of Japan, Miss 
McClurg and Miss Fearon of China, Miss Scott 
and Miss Hardie of India and Miss Orcutt of 
Burma. Two outgoing missionaries, Miss 
Dennis and Miss Ackerman, were also at the 
camp, as well as Miss Garcia of the Philippines, 
who is to be at Columbia this winter. 

Miss Scott says that the girls were very loyal 
to the regular classes of the school of missions 
and a number of them responded to the Life 
Service appeal made by Dr. J. M. Taylor. 


* * * 


Miss Edna K. Erwine writes that the summer 
school of missions held at the Lancaster Camp- 
ground was the most successful in its history. 

She says: 

“An entirely new feature in the way of Camp 
Wesleyan plans was carried out and proved satis- 
factory in every detail. A series of district 
cottages were presided over by the district young 
people’s superintendents. Each had a foreign 
missionary as a guest, and all the girls united for 
services and social features. 

“The missionaries present were Miss Hess of 
Korea, Miss May Russell of Japan, and Misses 
Hardie, Low and Hoge of India. 

“The commendable results of the series of 
cottages were that a few of the girls had the 
opportunity of getting well acquainted with one 
missionary; that the problem of cooking and 
rooming was simplified and that the districts 
could take turns in managing social features and 
providing interesting surprises for the others.” 

There were forty girls in the district cottages 
and they were joined for the services by others 
who lived on the grounds. 
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Mrs. C. R. Cary presented the text-book each 
morning, while general methods were discussed 
by different workers. Special features of the 
week’s pleasures were: twilight talks by the 
missionaries; a young people’s rally in which 
each district was represented on the program; a 
reception in honor of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and the missionaries; a bacon 
bat; a cafeteria dinner and a picnic supper. 

The work for the women was in charge of 
Mrs. Wittwer and Mrs. Hyde of Columbus. 
One of the attractive features was the ringing of 
the “Angelus’’ at sunset each evening — one tap 
for each Jubilee bell sold during the day. ‘The 
bells sounded two hundred twenty-nine times 
during the week, proclaiming to the community 
the progress of the Jubilee and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society.” 


Study for November 
Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Dervortionat Topic: The Blind See. 

Stupy Toric: India. (‘‘A Crusade of Com- 
passion,’’ Chapter II.) 

“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 

“Ten thousand people whose eyes saw only 
darkness received sight through the ministries of 
medical missionaries in the past year.” 

Poster Suggestions. — Use the pictures of our 
missionary physicians from this issue of the 
FRIEND, and one of the quotations given above. 
Facts about the meeting place and program and 
an invitation to the auxiliary meeting, attrac- 
tively lettered, complete the poster. 


THe PROGRAM 


I. With the Great Physician. The Blind See. — 
(Devotional topic developed in the November 
Study). 

II. Business Matters. — Reports of Branch 
and Executive Meetings. 

III. Review of Chapter II, “‘A Crusade of 
Compassion.” 

India As It Is. 

Doctoring Behind the Purdah. 

Stories Out of the Book (without the book). 

*IV. Survey of Methodist ‘‘Centers of Com- 
passion” in India. — Bareilly, _Brindaban, 
Tilaunia, Kolar, Baroda, Sironcha, Pithoragarh. 
(With maps, pictures, and incidents of the 
work; hospitals opened and closed, dispensary 
work, district work.) 


V. The S. O. S. to American Women. — (See ° 


“Needs” in the Study.) 

VI. Reading. — ‘‘I Wish You Were a Doctor.” 
(Leaflet, two cents.) ; 

* Material in leaflet, “Centers of Compassion 
in India” (three cents) and November Study. 

References. — For development of the above 
outline see the Study for November. The Study 
also contains references for material. 

(By vote of the Home Department, the Study 
will be discontinued after December, 1919. No 
subscriptions are solicited, and adjustments will 
be made on unexpired subscriptions. ) 
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Books Received 

Tae Crnrenary at Onp First, By Harvey Reeves 
Calkins, New York. Methodist Book Concern. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

The kingdom of God is made the background 
for a human-interest story. The account of 
“Old First,’’ located rather indefinitely ‘‘some- 
where between the Great Lakes and the Gulf,’’ 
gives the opportunity for a great program of 
social reconstruction and a vivid interpretation 
of modern religious thought. Stewardship, 
the war, high finance, the church problem, mis- 
sions —all are found here, in an exceedingly 
interesting story. 

TRAINING THE CHRISTIAN Resprvps. By G. Franklin 
Ream. New York. Methodist Book Concern. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

A handbook of elementary methods for the 
work of a local church, in the training of young 
people. The Life Service Department recom- 
mends that a number of the most capable young 
people be nominated as a Training Corps of 
Christian Reserves, with no pledge of life ser- 
vice, but a p:omise to study methods and plans 
for a comprehensive local program. This book 
is a practical guide for such a class, with many 
suggestions of ‘‘things to do.” 


Young People 
(Continued from page 373) 


Roll Call. — Let each girl respond to roll call 
by naming a Standard Bearer missionary sta- 
tioned in India. Some girl should be appointed 
to take charge of this and see that when each 
girl enters the room she is given a slip bearing 
the name of a missionary in India. 

Business. — Read the minutes of the last 
meeting. Correct and adopt. New business. 
Great care should have been taken in your 
selection of officers, election of which probably 
took place at the last meeting. Hach officer 
should be efficient in her particular duty and be 
able to respond promptly when called upon. 
Conduct all business in a businesslike way, 
being careful that motions are carefully recorded 
and acted upon. Discuss the aims of the year 
and work together to that end. Hspecially 
should you outline your plan for helping in the 
reconstruction of France and Italy. 

The Lesson. — The second chapter of the text- 
book. Use the Program Help Book. See the 
FRIEND and the Study for helpful suggestions. 
Leaflets suggested are: ‘‘Centers of Compas- 
sion: Our Hospitals in India” (three cents). ‘“T 
Wish You Were a Doctor ”’ (two cents). “Sowing 
the Seed”’ (two cents). 

Social Hour. — Spend the time telling stories 
and playing games suitable for Thanksgiving. 
Plan a “Thanksgiving Dinner” which starts with 
turkey. The next girl says “turkey” and 
““notatoes,’’ while the third repeats what have 
been named and adds another desired article to 
the “dinner” and so on, until the list is exhausted 
or forgotten, care being taken to repeat the 
articles exactly as given and in the order in which 
they are spoken. 

It would be an added pleasure if some girl 
who has prepared herself would tell why we 
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celebrate Thanksgiving, making her story as 
brief and as interesting as possible. 

Refreshments. — Fruit salad in moulds, wafers, 
and cracked nuts are appropriate for Thanks- 
giving time. 

Decorations. — Use the Standard Bearer pen- 
nant, autumn leaves, bitter sweet, ete. Carry 
out the Thanksgiving scheme, using decorated 
napkins and spreads with a centerpiece of yellow 
chrysanthemums. : 


Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Answers easily found by reading this Fr1END. 


Now, at the very beginning of your year, plan your 
Mystery Box work — or fun, for some of the women say 
“It’s lots of fun’’ —for the year. Do not fail to use it, 
if not in a contest then in different ways each month and 
perhaps with different leaders. If you do this, it might be 
announced, at the end of the year, which leader, with the 
help of the women, got the largest number of new members 
and new subscribers to the FRIEND. 

I am sorry that the decision of Judge No. 3 has not yet 
been received, so I cannot give the names of the winners, 
or their novel ways of using the Mystery Box. 


1. Who ate the egg the new missionary was 
to have had? 


2. Mark Twain called it an open coffin; what? 


. 3. What was weak in the Victrola’s stomach, 
according to the mechanic? 


4. Is May 13 an unlucky day in China on 
account of the number? Explain. 


5. Her Christmas gift a towel; how did she 
use it and lose it? 


6. An interesting story of a girl of seventeen, 
married; tell briefly. 


7. What does etiquette decree? 


8. Where do they want your old linen and 
cotton cloth, and for what? 


9. They use bags of sawdust in some hospitals, 
for what purpose? 


10. How are they told to plan a ‘“Thanks- 
giving Dinner’’? 


11. When the foreign soldiers were in France 
they concluded that the French worship idols; 
why? 


12. Millions of people in China have no homes 
but their ; supply the missing word and 
do not fail to notice that the first number here 
given is plural. 


13. How does she prove that it is a worthy 
cause and a worth while investment? 


We What did the miller do to make his mill 
go! 


15. Not by the quart, peck nor pound do they 
sell walnuts; how then is it? 
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16. They sang in three languages; where? 
Give particulars. 


17. He spoke only five words, but they told 
of years of war service; give them. 


18. Her “leisure time’’; when was it? Whose? 


19. Give the pathetic reason why their fav- 
orite hymn nearly caused those present to weep. 


20. Between meals and all the time, is the 
Chinese way of ‘showing them a good time”’; 
what did the guests have? 


21. Not enough work for the carpenters or 
shoemakers; then why do they not do some other 
work? 


22. How many blind people received sight 
through the work of medical missionaries in the 
past year? 


23. Two hundred missionaries; to whom will 
they belong? 


24. His son had cut his arm nearly off with 
an axe; what filthy stuff had they applied as a 
remedy? 


25. Where is the coffin usually left, in a 
Chinese funeral, and for how long? 


26. Repeat the beautiful verse of seven lines 
which is based on a Scripture quotation. 


Entered into Life 


“We have finished our course and have reached 
home at last.” 


Mrs. Clinton Owen, a much-loved woman. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dickerson, a member since 
1879. Both of Manlus, N. Y.— Miss Carrie 
Green, Rushville, N. Y. Auxiliary president, 
M. O. G. H. and former district secretary.— 
Mrs. George D. Weeks, Jersey City, N. J. Active 
in all good works, a devoted Christian, she 
especially loved the cause of foreign missions. 
— Mrs. Sarah Burt, Buffalo, N. Y. A member 
of a missionary society even before the Woman’s 


Foreign Missionary Society was organized. A 


“faithful and elect”? member, at ninety-six years 
of age.— Mrs. Anna M. Fisk, Hast Aurora. A 
charter member and always faithful—New York 
Branch. 

Mrs. Abbie Knight, Garnett, Kans. A 
member for many years, endeared to all her 
associates by her faithfulness to her church, 


-her Society and her Lord.— Mrs. Lida Burke, 


Emporia, Kans. Her life presented a beautiful 
example of Christian virtue-— Topeka Branch. 

Mrs. Arthur Travis, Clay City, Ill. Though 
born blind, she entered into the work of the 
auxiliary, always learning the answers to the 
Mystery Box questions and helping with the 
music, and was an inspiration to all.— North- 
western Branch. 

Mrs. D. B. Stewart, Athens, Ohio. For 
many years an active member of our Society. — 
Cincinnati Branch. 

Mrs. Ella Bower Pichereau, Fort Madison, 


: 
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Ta. Secretary of Iowa Conference for nineteen 
years, and a valued worker in church and Branch. 


She possessed a keen 


intellect, clear cut con- 


victions and an unwavering faith.—Des Moines 


Branch. 


MISSIONARIES, IN ACTIVE SERVICE 
Nore: Address all mail in care of the AMERICAN METH- 


ODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address send 
her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s Misstonary 
FRigENp, 139 Adams Street, Waltham, Massachusetts? 


Miss Edna M, Abbott, 

Miss Edith F. Abel, 

Miss Marie Adams, 

Miss Elizabeth V. Alexander, 
Miss Emma Amburn, 

Miss Luella R. Anderson, 


Miss Mary Anderson, 


Miss Alice R. Appenzeller, 
Miss Ida H. Appenzeller, 
Miss Mary E. Appenzeller, 
Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh, 
Miss Anna Ashbrook, 

Miss Agnes Ashwill, 


Miss Ruth E. Atkins, 
Miss Anna P. Atkinson, 
Miss Clara V. Ault, 


Miss Laura F. Austin, 
Miss Harriet L. Ayres, 


Miss Edna G. Bacon, 
Miss L. Catherine Baker, 
Miss Jennie L. Ball, 
Miss Louise Bangs, 

Miss Emma J. Barber, 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett, 
Miss Bernice Bassett, 
Miss Ruth Bates, 

Miss C. Frances Battey, 
Miss Georgiana Baucus, 
Miss Evelyn B. Baugh, 
Miss Mabel A. Beatty, 
Miss Rosetta Beck, 

Miss Mary E. Bedell, 
Miss Mary Beiler, 

Miss Fannie A. Bennett, 
Miss Emma J. Betow, M.D., 
Miss Blanche Betz, 

Miss Kate B. Blackburn, 
Miss Sophia Blackmore, 


Miss Anna Blackstock, 


Miss Constance E. Blackstock, 


Miss Katherine A. Blair, 


Miss Jennie A. Blasdell, 
Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse, 
Miss Ellison W. Bodley, 
Miss Edith E. Boggess, 
Miss Mary Lee Bolton, 


Miss Julia Bonafield, 
Miss Maren P. Bording, 


Miss Jessie A. Bragg, 
Miss Alice B. Brethorst, 


Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, 
Miss Alice E. Brooks, 


Miss Anna M, Brown, 
Miss Cora M. Brown, 
Miss Zula F. Brown, 
Miss Annie M. Budden, 


Miss Thirza E. Bunce, 
Miss Elsie K. Burmeister, 


Miss Ethel M. Calkins, 
Miss Clara A Caris, 


Miss Flora M. Carncross, 
Miss Rachel C. Carr, 


Arrah, Bihar, India. 

Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Sapporo, Japan. 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F. M.S. 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Pres Al- 
ger, North Africa 

Seoul, Korea. 

Hakodate, Japan. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Shahjahanpur, India. 

1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Malacca, Malaysia. 

Fukuoka, Japan. 

(Quessua), Malange, Angola, 
Africa. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico D. 
F., Mexico. 

Muzaffarpur, India. 

Nanchang, China. 

Muttra, India. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Ngucheng, China. . 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mussoorie, India. 

Chungking, China. 

37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Peking, China. 

Tzechow, via Hankow, China. 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 

Tientsin, China. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Caleutta, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria. 

6 Mt. Sophia, 
Malaysia. 

Moradabad, India. 

Hardoi, C. P., India. 

Bolpur, E. I. R. Loop Line, 
India. 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

Meerut, India. 

Sendai, Japan. 

Lucknow, India. 

72 Square des Postes, Gren- 
oble, France. 

Foochow, China. 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Tzechow, via Hankow, West 
China. 

Changli, China. 

Crandon Institute, 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

Tilaunia, Rajputana, India. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Nanchang, China. 

Champawat, Kumaon, North 
India. 

Penang, Malaysia. 

25 Creek Street, Hast Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Shahjahanpur, India, 

Suining, Szechwan, China, via 
Hankow. 

Nanking, China. 

Asansol, India, 


Singapore’ 


55 Via 


Miss Belle Castle, 
Miss Irene Chapman, 


Miss Mary H. Chappell, 
Miss Bertha Charles, 
Miss Laura Chase, 

Miss Alice Cheney, 

Miss Monona Cheney, 
Miss Elma M. Chilson, 
Miss Marie E. Church, 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy, 
Miss Grace Clark, 

Miss Jessie Clark, 

Miss EB. Lahuna Clinton, 
Miss Clara J. Collier, 


Miss Susan Collins, 


Miss Ruth E. Copley, 

Miss M. Margarett Crabtree, 
Miss Edith M. Crane, 

Miss Norma Craven, 

Miss Bertha M. Creek, 

Miss W. May Crook, 

Miss Cilicia Cross, 


Miss Margaret D. Crouse, 


Miss Clara M. Cushman, 
Miss Mary M. Cutler, M.D., 
Miss Marion E. Dalrymple, 
Miss Nell M. Daniel, 

Miss Ruth M. Danner, 
Miss Dora Davis, 

Miss Grace Davis, 

Miss Joan Davis, 

Miss Flora J. Dean, 

Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 
Miss Helen Desjardins, 


Miss Augusta Dickerson, 


Miss Emma E. Dickinson, 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham, 
Miss Emma E. Donohugh, 
Miss Winifred F. Draper, 
Miss Martha A. Drummer, 


Miss Rosa E. Dudley, 
Miss Addie C. Dyer, 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer, 
Miss Celesta Easton, 
Miss Mary Jane Eaton, 


‘Miss Bernice E. Elliott, 


Miss Phoebe Emery, 
Miss Enola Eno, 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst, 


Miss Judith Ericson, 

Miss Alice A. Evans, 

Miss Cora Fales, 

Miss Ida A. Farmer, 

Miss Dora C. Fearon, 

Miss Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D., 
Miss Ruth Field, 

Miss Iva M. Finton, 

Miss Fannie F. Fisher, 
Mrs. Mabel G. Fisher, 
Miss Elizabeth Foreman, 
Miss Estella M. Forsyth, 
Miss Ida F. Frantz, 

Miss Laura Frazey, 

Miss Edith Fredericks, 
Miss Edna E. Fry, 

Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, 
Miss Edith F. Gaylord, 
Mrs. Mary W. Gill, 

Miss Helen C. Gilliland, 


Miss Dora B. Gladden, 
Miss M. F. Glassburner, 
Miss Annie Louise Godfrey, 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch, 
Miss Annie Goodall, 

Miss Lora Goodwin, 

Miss Elizabeth Goucher, 


Miss Pauline Grandstrand, 
Miss Anna Graves, 

Miss Frances Gray, 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene, 
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Suining, via Hankow, China. 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Jap: 

Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P. i 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Peking, China. 

Baroda, India. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Muttra, India. 

Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 

Jubbulpore, India. 

Chungking, via Hankow, W. 
China, 

(Quessua) 


Anyola, 
Africa. 


Malange, 
Lingayen, P. I. 

906 Rizal, Manila, P. I. 
Nanking, China. 

Penang, 8.8 

Kiukiang, China. 
Chinkiang, China. 

yeep) Malange, Angola, 


Afr 
Taylos “Church, Clare Road 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 
Tientsin, China. 
Pyengyang, Korea. 
Meerut, India. 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
Peking, China. 
Lovetch, Bulgaria. 
Lucknow, India. 
Lucknow, India. 
Taiping, Malaysia. 
906 Rizal, Manila, P. I. 


Tzechow, Szechwan, West 
China. 
Iai Jo Gakko, Hakodate, 


Japan. 

37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Ghaziabad, India. 

Hirosaki, Japan. 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa. 

Vigan, Ilocus Sur, P. I. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Changli, China. 

Budaun, India. 

Crandon Institute, 55 Via 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

Taylor Church, Clare Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Moradabad, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Tuguegarao, Cayagan Valley, 


Belgaum, India. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 

Sironcha, India. 

Brindaban, India. 

Peking, China. 

Baroda Camp, India. 

Calcutta, India. 

Pardo 51, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Kolar, India. 

Basim, C. P., India. 

Tzechow, via Hankow, China. 

Ajmer, Rajputana, India. 

Tientsin, China. 

Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Kiukiang, China. 

Apartado 55, Pachuca, Mexico. 

Muzaffarnagar, U. P., India. 

Foochow, China. 

Pauri, India. 

Soriano 1227, 
Uruguay, S. A. 

Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Yenping, China. 

Nadiad, Gujarat, India. 

Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 

Kamptee, C. P., India. 

Hakodate, Japan. 

Ginling College, 
China. 

Pakur, India. 

Ngucheng, China. 

Peking, China. 

Lahore, Punjab, India. 


Montevideo, 


Nanking, 
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Miss Lillian P. Greer, 

Miss Eva A. Gregg, 

Miss Olive Hagen, 

Miss Mary L. Halfpenny, 
Miss Hattie Halverstadt, 
Miss Florence Olivia Harper, 
Miss Sylvia Harrington, 
Miss Mabel C. Hartford, 
Miss Lois Joy Hartung, 


Mrs. Sarah M. Hatfield, 


Miss Emily Irene Haynes, 
Miss Lura M. Hefty, 
Miss Lucile Henderson, 
Miss Stella A. Hess, 

Miss Irma Highbaugh, 
Miss Alice Hitch, 

Miss Ruth Hoath, 

Mrs. Alma H. Holland, 
Miss Grace A. Hollister, 
Miss Charlotte T. Holman, 
Miss Sarah C. Holman, 
Miss Ada Holmes, 

Miss Lillian L. Holmes, 
Miss Ruby C. Hosford, 


Miss Harriet Howey, 
Miss Herma Hoyt, 


Miss May L. Hu, 

Miss Hu King Eng, M.D., 
Miss Ava F. Hunt, 

Miss Faith A. Hunt, 

Miss Maude E. Hynt, 

Miss Ruth Hyneman, 

Miss Charlotte J. Illingworth, 


Miss Louisa Imhof, 
Miss Phoebe James, 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet, 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Jewell, 
Miss Maria A. Johanson, 
Miss Eda L. Johnson, 

Miss Katherine Mott Johnson, 
Miss Dorothy Jones, 

Miss Edna Jones, 

Miss Jennie D. Jones, 

Miss Laura E. Jones, M.D., 
Miss Olive E. Kennard, 
Miss Mary G. Kesler, 

Miss Elizabeth Kilburn, 


Miss F. Grace King, 
Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D., 


Miss Julia I. Kipp, 


Miss Blanche M. Kline, 

Miss Elsie L. Knapp, 

Miss Emma M. Knox, 

Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup, 


Miss Kathryn B. Kyser, 
Miss Alice M. Lacy, 

Miss Margaret D. Landrum, 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence, 
Miss Anne EF. Lawson, 

Miss Christina H. Lawson, 
Miss Ellen Lawson, 

Miss Martha Lebeus, 

Miss Bessie M. Lee, 


Miss. Mabel Lee, 

Miss Roxey Lefforge, 

Miss Ethel L. Leonard, M.D., 
Miss Ida B. Lewis, 

Miss Josephine Liers, 

Miss Alice Linam, 

Miss Anna C. Lindblad, 


Miss Melva A. Livermore, 
Miss Jean Loomis, 


Miss Ida Grace Loper, 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks, 
Miss Beryl H. Lovejoy, 
Miss EF. R. Loveless, 


Miss Netella Loy, 
Miss Abbie Ludgate, 
Miss Lela Lybarger, 
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Taianfu, China, 

Tientsin, China. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tientsin, China. 

Negucheng, China. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Foochow, China. 

Avenida Pellegrini 1352, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, 8. A. 

Soriano 1227, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, sg A. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Foochow, China. 

Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Changli, China. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

Budaun, India. 

Jubbulpore, India. 

Gante 5, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Aligarh, U. P., India. 

Aligarh, U. P., India. 

Nadiad, Gujarat, India. 

Chungking, China. 

282 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, ala meeen| 8. A. 

Kagoshima, Jap 

Care Rev. F ae Wolfe, Puebla, 
Mexico. 

Foochow, China. 

Foochow, China. 

Calcutta, India. 

Nanchang, China. 

Jubbulpore, India. 

Gonda, India. 

1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Sendai, Japan. 

25 Creek Street, East Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Peking, China. 

Peking, China. 

Pakur, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Chungking, China. 

Mintsinghsien, China. 

Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

Chungking, China. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


° 


Bidar. India. » 

The Sanatorium, Tilaunia, 
Rajputana, India. 

The Sanatorium, Tilaunia, 


Rajputana, India. 

Vikarabad, India. 

Taianfu, China. 

Peking, China. 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Pachuca, Mexico. 

Foochow, China. 

Lucknow, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Mussoorie, India. 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

Aligarh, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 

Japan. 

En route to Japan. 

Foochow, China. 

Peking, China. 

Tientsin, China. 

Khandwa, India. 

Yenping, via Foochow, China, 


Chungking, Szechwan, via 
Hankow, China. 

Ghaziabad, India. 

Chengtu, via Hankow, West 


China. 

Bareilly, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

Belle Vue, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

Lucknow, India. 

Tzechow, Szechwan, via Han- 
kow, West China. 


Miss Ethel L. Mabuce, 

Miss Rose Alice Mace, 
Miss Frances W. MacIntire, 
Miss F. E. Pearl Madden, 


a a 
October 


Pegu, Burma. 

Foochow, China. 

Hakodate, Japan. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. 


Miss Melissa Manderson, M.D., Peking, China. 


Miss Mary Mann, 
Miss Ella Manning, 


Miss Jessie B. Marker, 
Miss Inez M. Marks, 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott, 
Miss Mabel Marsh, 


Miss Florence W. Maskell, 
Miss Inez D. Mason, 


Miss F. Pearl Mason, 
Miss Margaret Matheson, 


Miss Elizabeth Maxey, 

Miss Lucile C. Mayer, 

Miss Blanche L. McCartney, 
Miss Alice M. McClellan, 


Miss Ethel L. McClintock, 
Miss Myra L. McDade, 
Miss Isabel McKnight, 
Miss Alice Means, 

Miss Mary Means, 

Miss Clara E. Merrill, 
Miss Anna E. Miller, 
Miss Ethel Miller, 

Miss Etta Miller, 

Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D., 
Miss Lula A. Miller, 

Miss Grace H. Milligan, 


Miss Urdell Montgomery, 
Miss Mabel Morgan, 
Miss Margaret Morgan, 
Miss Mathilde Moses, 
Miss Kezia Munson, 
Miss Nell F. Naylor, 
Miss Dora L. Nelson, 
Miss Eva Iona Nelson, 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Nicholls, 


Miss Eugenia Norberg, 
Miss Emma D. Nourse, 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin, 
Miss Kate L. Ogborn, 
Miss Della Olson, 

Miss Elizabeth Olson, 
Miss Mary E. Olson, 


Miss L. Belle Overman, 
Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D., 


Miss Elizabeth Parkes, 
Miss Lela FE. PRYOR 
Miss Carrie S . Peckham, 


Miss Azalia E. Peet, 
Miss Winnogene C. Penney, 


Miss Fannie A. Perkins, 
Miss Mary Louise Perrill, 
Miss Jessie I. Peters, 
Miss Mary Peters, 

Miss Sarah Peters, 

Miss Myrtle Z. Pider, 
Miss Annie M. Pittman, 
Miss Pauline Place, 

Miss Margaret Plimpton, 


Miss Florence J. Plumb, 
Miss Ada Pugh, 

Miss Olive F. Pye, 

Miss Mildred Pyke, 
Miss Fanne Quinton, 
Miss Cora Rahe, 

Miss S. Edith Randall, 
Miss Ruth Ranson, 
Miss Mary Reed, 


Miss Frieda Reiman, 

Miss Sadie M. Rexrode, 
Miss Emma E. Rexroth, 
Miss Elsie Reynolds, 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards, 


Foochow, China. 

Chungking, via 
China. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 

Hinghwa City, Fukien, China. 

Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

Kolar, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 

Caloutia: India. 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

Sitapur, India. 

25 Creek Street, East Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Apt. 55, Pachuca, Mexico. 

Foochow, China. 

Muttra, India. 

Bareilly, India. 

Bareilly, India. 

Kiukiang, China. 

Belgaum, India. 

Chemulpo, Korea. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tientsin, China. 

Chemulpo, Korea. 

72 Square des Postes, Gren- 
oble, France. 

Bidar, India. 

Vikarabad, India. 

Hyderabad, India. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 

Sironcha, India. 

Baroda, India. 

A Sophia Road, Singapore, 
Malaysia. 

Foochow, China. 

Taylor Church, Clare Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Asansol, India. 

Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Changli, China. 

Wuhu, China. 

Singapore, S. S. 

Malacca, Malaysia. 

Fairfield’ Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 

Chemulpo, Korea. 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

San Fernando, Pampanga, P.I. 

Pakur, India, EI. R. Loop Line. 

Kwassul Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 

Kagoshima, Japan. 

Tzechow, Szechwan, 
China. 

Thandaung, Burma. 

Baglia, India. 

Bijnor, U. P., India. 

Kucheng, China. 

Nanking, China. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Nanking, China. 

Kumamoto, Japan. 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan. 

Foochow, China. 

Malacca, Malaysia. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Tientsin, China. 

Old Umtali, Africa. 

Nanking, China. 

Roorkee, India. 

Lima, Peru. 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
United Provinces, India, 

Yenping, China. 

Mrewa, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Kolar, India. 

Raipur, India. 

Ajmer, India. 


Hankow, 


West 


1919 


Miss Fannie Richardson, 


Miss Mary A. Richmond, 
Miss Ber ts L. Riechers, 
Miss Emma E. Robbins, M.D., 
Miss Henrietta P. Robbins, 
Miss Elizabeth Roberts, 

Miss Alvina Robinson, 

Miss Faye H. Robinson, 

Miss Flora L. Robinson, 

Miss Muriel E. Robinson, 
Miss Ruth E. Robinson, 

Miss Lois Rockey, 

Miss Lillie May Aockewell: 
Miss Elsie Ross, 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter, 
Miss H. Elsie Roush, 

Miss Dorothy Rowe, 

Miss Mary Anna Royer, 

Miss Caroline B. Rubright, 


Mrs. Artele B. Ruese, 


Miss Ethel E. Ruggles, 
Miss M. Helen Russell, 
Miss E. Naomi Ruth, 
Miss Bessie C. Salmon, 
Miss Joy Schreckengast, 


Miss Margaret Seeck, 
Miss Leonora Seeds, 
Miss Jessie Seesholtz, 
Miss Paula Seidlmann, 
Miss Rue A. Sellers, 
Miss Mary E. Shannon, 


Mrs. Robert Sharp, 

Miss Icy Shaver, 

Miss Ella C. Shaw, 

Miss Hazel Shoub, 

Miss Vivian L. Shute, 
Miss Ruby Sia, 

Miss Cora Simpson, 

Miss Anna Blanche Slate, 
Miss Joy L. Smith, 

Miss Jennie M. Smith, 
Miss Gertrude Snavely, 
Miss Laura DeWitt Soper, 
Miss Winifred Spaulding, 


Miss Edith Agnes Spencer, 
Miss Matilda A. Spencer, 
Miss Eiva F. Sprunger, 
Miss C. Josephine Stahl, 
Miss Ruth Louise Stahl, 
Miss Bertha Starkey, 
Miss Grace Stephens, 


Miss Julia E. Stevenson, 


Mrs. Mary S. Stewart, M.D., 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell, 
Miss Ellen Louise Stoy, 


Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 


Miss Minnie Stryker, M. D., 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern, 

Miss Lucy W. Sullivan, 
Miss May E. Sutherland, 
Mrs. Wilbur C, Swearer, 
Miss M. Edith Sweet, 

Miss Ilien Tang, 

Miss Anna Mabel Taylor, 


Miss Carolyn Teague, 
Miss Laura Temple, 


Miss Ruth Thomas, 

Miss May Bel Thompson, 
Miss Althea M. Todd, 
Miss Lucile D. Tretheway, 
Miss Maude V. Trissel, 
Miss Charlotte Trotter, 


Miss Lulu Tubbs, 

Miss Elizabeth J. Turner, 
Miss Ora Mary Tuttle, 
Miss Ursula Tyler, 

Miss Lydia Urech, 
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Holt Hall, 
Malaysia. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Nanking, China. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Sironcha, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Lucknow, India. 

Bangalore, India. 

Bangalore, India. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Lucknow, India. 

Baroda Camp, India. 

Chungking, China. 

Inhambane, Africa. 

Nanking, China. 

Chengtu, China. 

282 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A 

Crandon Institute, 55 Via Sa- 
voia, Rome, Italy. 

Khandwa, India. 

Hirosaki, Japan. 

Buitenzorg, Java. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, S. A. 

Nanchang, China. 

Nagoya, Japan. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Naini Tal, India. 

25 Creek Street, East Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Kongju, Korea. 

Baroda, India. 

Nanking, China. 

Nanchang, China. 

Lahore, Punjab, India. 

Foochow, China. 

Foochow, China. 

221 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Nanking, China. 

Gonda, India. 

Wonju, Korea. 

Pauri, Garhwal, India. | 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Apartado 908, Lima, Peru. 

Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. _ 

Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Darjeeling, India. 

Peking, China. 

Fukuoka, Japan. 

12 Cubbon Road, Bangalore, 
South India. 

72 Square des Postes, Grenoble, 
France. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Thongwa, Burma. 

Crandon Institute, 55 Via 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, 
China. 

Peking, China. 

Hinghwa, China. 

Pithoragarh, U. P., India. 

Basim, India. 

Kongju, Korea. 

Khandwa, India. 

Nanchang, China. 

3a Industria 76, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Kumamoto, Japan. 

3a Industria 76, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Inhambane, Africa. 

Nanchang, China. 

Hingwa City, Fukien, China. 

Wuhu, China. 

Pyengyang, Korea. 

Suining, Szechwan, 
China. 3 ‘ 

Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Seoul, Korea. 

Mintsinghsien, China. 

Taiping, Malaysia. 


West 


Kuala Lumpur 
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Miss Frances C. Vandegrift, Time, Peru. 

Miss Edna M. Van Fleet, Seoul, Korea. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Vaughan, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, S.A. 
Mrs. Rea M. G. Voke, , t Sophia, Singapore, S. S. 
Miss Lydia E. Wallace, et is China. 

Miss Jennie C. Walker, Nanking, China. 

Miss Joyce E. Walker, Peking, China. 

Miss Menia H. Wanzer, Foochow, China. 

Miss Ruth Virginia Warner, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 


; ; sario, S. A 
Miss Ruth A. Warrington, Bijnor, India. 
Miss Anna Belle Watts, Raichur, India. 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh, 


i Naini Tal, India. 
Miss Nora Webb, 12 Rue Gambetta, Constan- 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells, 


tine, North Africa. 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Miss Phebe C. Wells, Foochow, China. 
Miss Pauline E. Wescott, Hinghwa, China. 
Miss Lemira B. Wheat, Cawnpore, India. 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler, Tientsin, China. 
Miss Anna Laura White, 
Miss Laura M. White, 


Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 
30 Kinnear Road, Shanghai, 
hina. 
Miss Ethel L. Whiting, Cawnpore, India. 
Miss Katherine H. Willis, Foochow, China. 
Miss Frances R. Wilson, Peking, China. 
Miss Minnie E. Wilson, 
Miss Catherine Wood, 
Miss Mabel A Woodruff, 


Hinghwa, China. | 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Miss Laura 8. Wright, 
Miss Lillian Dale Wyatt, 


Kaukiang, China. 
Aligarh, India. 
Sara L. Keen College, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 
Miss K. Grace Wythe, Nagoya, Japan. 
Miss Effie G. Young, Taianfu, Shantung, China, 
Miss Ethel Young, Batavia, Java. 
Miss Mariana Young, Nagasaki, Japan. 
Miss Edith Youtsey, Wuhu, China. 
MissionarIps ON Home LEAVE 
Miss Anna Agnes Abbott, Albion, Mich. 
Miss Jean Adams, 537 Neville St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Mabel Allen Early, Iowa. 
Miss Naomi‘A. Anderson, A No. Ashland St. , Chicago, 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, INGEY 
Miss Blanche R. Bair, Uppal Park, Oskaloosa, 


Miss Clara Grace Barstow, 4421 Carlotta Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal 

Miss Nelle Beggs, Ashland, Ill. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Benthien, 2514 Grant St., Bellingham, 


Wash. 
ee Orchard Ave., Bellevue, 
‘a. 
Lyons, Kan. 
5240 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


3614 Josephine St., 
Col. 


Miss Elizabeth Biehl, 


Miss Mildred Blakely, 
Miss Estie T. Boddy, 


Miss Grace Boddy, 


Miss S. Marie Brethorst, Lennox, S. D. 

Miss Edna C. Brewer, Bloomington, Il. 

Miss Gertrude M. Bridgewater, Menyne Mo 

Miss Jessie Brooks, 315 N. W. National Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Charlotte Brownlee, Mumfordville, Ky. 

Miss Mary E. Carleton, M.D., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 
206 No. Jefferson St., 

apolis, Ind. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
1722 Franklin St., Cedar Falls, 


Denver, 


Miss Anna Carson, Indian- 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, 
Miss Eleanor M. Chalmers, 


Miss Lydia D. Christensen, 


Towa. 

Miss Minnie B. Chiff, Fromberg, Mont. 

Miss Ruth E. Cochran, Peru, N. Y. 

Miss Mary A. Cody, 595 Longfellow Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Miss Helen Couch, Carbondale, Pa. 


Miss Lois K. Curtice, 71 Washington St., Hamp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret E. Dease, 6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Nora Dillenbeck, Avoca, N. Y. 


Miss Effa M. Dunmore, 
Mrs. 8. W. Eddy, 
Miss Agnes M. Edmonds, M.D. 


14 Genesee Ave., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


228 W. Friendship St., Medina, 
Ohio 

Methodist Deaconess Hospital, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


3&0 


Miss Emma L. Ehly, 
Miss Emma Eichenberger, 
Miss Mary E. Ekey, 

Miss Grace F. Ellison, 
Miss Ethel M. Estey, 


Miss Mary A. Evans, 


Miss Georgia A. Filley, M.D, 
Miss Harriet Finch, 


Miss L. Alice Finlay, 
Miss Eulalia E. Fox, 
Miss Lulu E. Frey, 


Miss Helen Galloway, 


Miss Gertrude Gilman, 
Miss Esther Gimson, M.D., 
Miss Anna D. Gloss, M.D., 


Miss Ella E. Glover, 


Miss Martha A. Griffin, 
Miss Cornelia Gruenewald, 


Miss G. Evelyn Hadden, 


Miss Hulda A. Haenig, 
Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D., 


Miss Eva M. Hardie, 
Miss Emily L. Harvey, 
Miss Frances J. Heath, M.D., 


Miss Carrie J. Heaton, 
Miss Margaret I. Hess, 
Miss Helen M. Hewitt, 
Miss Mary R. Hillman, 
Miss Carrie A. Hilts, 

Miss Elizabeth Hobart, 


Miss Louise Hobart, 


Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman, 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge, 


Miss Hilda Holmberg, 
Miss Welthy B. Honsinger, 


Miss R. Mae Hopkins, 

Miss Flossie May Hostetter, 
Miss C, Ethel Householder, 
Miss Gertrude Howe, 


Miss Loal E. Huffman, M.D., 
Miss Jennie V. Hughes, 


Miss Jeanette Hulbert, 
Miss Floy Hurlbut, 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson, 
Miss Ella E. Jordan, 
Miss Ida Kahn, M. D., 


Miss Carrie C. Kenyon, 


Miss Edith L. Ketchum, 
Miss Lola M. Kidwell, 
Miss Emma L. Knowles, 
Miss Marie E. Larsson, 
Miss Ada J! Lauck, 
Miss Berdice Lawrence, 


Miss Edna M. Lee, 


Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D., 


Miss May B. Lilly, 
Miss Alice Llewellyn, 
Miss Nellie Low, 
Miss Clara Martin, 


Miss Emma Martin, M.D., 
Miss Grace K. MeClurg, 
Miss Roxie Mellinger, 


Miss Ethel M.Laybourne,M.D. 
Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 
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719 Webster St., Ottawa, IIl. 

1045 Mary St., Louisville, Ky. 

Scio, Ohio, 

Superior, Neb. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, IN. YY: 

80 Chestnut Ave., 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 

740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

2946 s ewark St., Washington, 


Jamaica 


Dae: 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
324 Canton_ Ave., 
Mass. ‘ 
cae Kerney Ave., San Diego, 


al. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Jefferson, la. 
322 Augusta Ave., De Kalb, 
Kil. 


539 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town, Mass. 

Caro, Mich. 

Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
1157 Ramona St., Palo Alto, 


Cal. 
Athens College, Athens, Ala. 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
134 ioe Ave., E. Vancouver, 


184, (6h 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

1426 West York St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Moore! s Hill, Ind. 

Danville, Ohio. 

256 McClure St., Elgin, Ill. 

Hebron, Ohio. 

Sandy Creek, N N.Y: 

Care C. G. Hobart, 1606 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

Care C. G. Hobart, 1606 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Manistee, Mich. 

212 W. 9th Ave., Columbus, 


Milton, 


Ohio 
Centerville, S. D. 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
439 2d St., Raymond, Wash. 
1005 N. DeWalt St., Canton, O. 
Bladen, Neb. 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Bryan, Ohio. 
obs Mann Place, Cincinnati, 


hio. 

Adamsville, O. 
1602 No. 22d St., Lincoln, Neb. 
2801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
701 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 
108 No. 6th St., Connellsville, 


a. 

Riceville, Iowa. 

6040 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Somerville, N. J. 

Box 35, Skéfde, Sweden. 

Indianola, Iowa. 

1103 N. Chestnut St., 
sing, Mich. 

113 Mulberry St., Kokomo,Ind. 

Golden, Colorado. 

Room 405, 740 No. Rush St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth 
New York, N. Y. . 

Menlo, Wash. 

Llew ellyn Place, Hlysburg, Pa. 

Millersburg, O. 

315 N. W. National Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis Minn. 

Otterbein, Ind. 

100 Griswold St., Delaware, O. 

12 Harrison Ave., Greenville,O. 


Lan- 


Ave., 


October 


234 N. Erie St., Wichita, Kan’ 
705 .Carr St., N., Tacoma, 


Wash. ; 
71 No. Main St., Geneva, N.Y. 
79 No. Marengo Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Miss Cora L. Morgan, 
Miss Julia E. Morrow, 


Miss Jennie Moyer, 
Miss Miranda 8. Myers, 


Miss Caroline C. Nelson, ses 1 heteron St., Omaha, 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson, eee ae tcc St., Omaha, 
eb. 
Miss Lena Nelson, 313 Sheridan Ave. E. E., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Minnie E. Newton, Marilla, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Miss Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, 1004 Carrollton Ave., 
Orleans, La. 

Arkansas City, Kan. 

Wooster, Ohio. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Beloit, Kan. 

Longmont, Col. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sunbury, Pa. 

Hancock, Iowa. 

3353 Eliot Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


New 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, 
Miss Hazel A. Orcutt, 
Miss Ruth Peterson, 

Miss LydiaS. Pool, 
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GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


ARRANGEMENTS for the fifty-first annual meeting of the General 
Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
to be held in First Church, Germantown, Pa., October 29-November 
2, are being rapidly completed. The new plan for a five days’ inspira- 
tional session, with much time given to the missionaries for presenta- 
tion of their work, meets with approval. Reports for the current 
year will be received and all matters of business transacted at busi- 
ness sessions to be held October 26-27, open to any who desire to 
attend. Departments will meet October 20-25. 


AMONG THE SPEAKERS will be Bishop Berry and Bishop Hughes. 
It is expected that Bishop and Mrs. Clair, soon to sail for Liberia, 
Africa, will be present when Dr. Harry Rowe gives his stereopticon 
lecture, “Darkest Africa.” Dr. Ralph Ward, in charge of Cen- 
tenary and Interchurch Surveys in China, will speak on Education 
in that country, Dr. Ralph S. Cushman on Stewardship and Dr. 
Edward S. Winde, pastor. of the church, on Life Service. 


A LIVE PRESENTATION of work on the field is being arranged by 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Vice-President and Chairman of the Foreign 
Department. The Home Base plans for the evangelistic campaign 
of 1921 will be given out and illustrated under the direction of Mrs, 
F. F. Lindsay, Vice-President and Chairman of the Home Depart- 
ment. 


AppRESSES on topics of vital interest to all missionary workers 
will be given by Mrs. Lena Leonard Fisher, Mrs. Frank H. Sheets, 
Mrs. Frank D. Gamewell, and many others. 


General Chairman 


MRS. WAYNE WHIPPLE 


6214 Morton Street, Germantown, Pa. 


Chairman of Hospitality Committee 
MRS. EDWARD A. BLECKWELL 
214 East Sedgwick Street, Germantown, Pa. 
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Happy Hill at Thirty-Five 


By Elizabeth Meredith Lee, On Furlough From Fukuoka, Japan 


celebrates an anniversary? Surely 

Aladdin’s lamp has been at work 
or Cinderella’s fairy wand has played its 
magic on us in the night, for here is 
Happy Hill School in Fukuoka, Japan, 
making its thirty-fifth bow to the world 
on March 16, 1920, and so new and shin- 
ing is its outward appearance that its 
oldest graduates, come from afar, need 
an introduction to its halls. 

There was sunshine after days of rain 
and Happy Hill was happy indeed on this 
gala day when its new campus of nine 
and a half acres gave a green and joyous 
background for reunions. Eagerly the 
excited girls watched the long, long trail 
which winds its way out from the city, 
and demurely they welcomed the guests 
of that first day — officials and towns- 
people, alumne and parents, guests from 
near and far, come together to celebrate 
on one glad day the age and youth of 
Happy Hill. That anniversary program! 
Many and lengthy—four hours lengthy— 
were the congratulatory speeches, words 
that would have gladdened the hearts of 
our loved founders, words telling of the 
value of past traditions in the lives of 
Happy Hill girls and of the appreciation 
of the school’s new day just dawning. 
All vied in doing honor to the Christian 
school. The parents of the students, 
conscious of their newly formed Parents’ 
Association, presented one thousand yen 
as their anniversary gift, and the alumnz 
made known to the public that their 
birthday offering was to be the new 
domestic science building. 

March 16 was Commencement Day as 
well, and the friends of the morning stayed 
for luncheon, spent the intervening hour 
in tours of inspection and then came back 


UITE proper, is it not, that one 
should have a new gown when one 
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to the new gymnasium to see the twenty- 
one girls receive their diplomas. The next 
morning these same girls became the life 
of the Alumnz Association. That after- 
noon the Happy Hill Parents’ Associa- 
tion, formed to promote “‘the welfare and 
development of Happy Hill School,” 
occupied the limelight in their first annual 
meeting; and the anniversary celebrations 
came to a close on Wednesday evening, 
when the largest hall in the city of Fuku- 
oka saw us sponsors for a Christian mass 
meeting in the interests of woman’s 
education. 

A dozen questions you are asking. 
Whence came this rejuvenation of Happy 
Hill? Out of God’s great plan for the 
Christian education of Japanese girlhood. 

Why was this new dress made? Because 
new wine cannot be poured into old 
bottles, and the growth of Happy Hill 
as a modern Christian school demanded 
a new receptacle. 

Is it all finished? It is not — the outer 
garment is there, but the accessories are 
still lacking. 

How long will it last? It may be for- 
ever — unless the spinning of time shall 
demand another rejuvenation. 

What is the style? The latest thing in 
mission schools, perhaps a bit startling to 
the older fashions of the land. 

And the color? The combination is 
the gray of stucco, the green of pine trees 
on the hill, and the brown of earth. 

The small city plot and the dingy 
buildings of years ago are no more, for 
Happy Hill has moved out to the edge of 
the bustling city and now owns a real 
campus and four new buildings — an 
administration building which will accom- 
modate three hundred girls, a gymnasium, 
a dormitory for thirty girls, and an 
American home for the missionary girls 
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from over the seas. The Happy Hill of 
the future will own two more dormitories, 
a chapel, a domestic science building, 
a model Japanese home for a selected 
group of girls and ahome for the Japanese 
women teachers — withal a school which 
shall adequately represent Christian 
thought in a frreign land, whose daughters 
shall be “‘as cornerstones polished after 
the similitude of a palace,” whose ideals 
shall transfigure with the Christian spirit 
the life of the Japanese nation. 
Happy Hill School, mindful of its inheri- 
tance, thankful for its present and hopeful 
of its future, tries not to limit the actions 
of God to what it thinks it can do, but 
rather to lay ever larger plans so that God 
may work through it to give his gift of 
light — education — to the girls of Japan. 
Jesus Christ, the world’s greatest educa- 
tor, has said, ‘‘Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall be much required.” 
Throughout the years Happy Hill has 
received much. May this Christian 
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school pay its debts by doing well the 
task God gives it, may the happiness 


and light within it mean joy and freedom 


without, may the strength of the old 
become the life of the new and may this 
modern Christian school meet the chal- 
lenge which Japanese girls are bringing to 
its very door. 

Do not forget Happy Hill — and help 
us spread the happiness when the next 
call comes! Happy Hill to-day is only 
half efficient; it will not stand for the 
fullest Christian efficiency until all the 
necessary buildings are completed. 
Thirty-five years are behind us; in the 
years ahead, what do we need most? 
We have ideals, inspiration, ambition, 
tradition — all these we have and it 
would be sad and hopeless indeed if we 
lacked even one. To house and clothe 
these ambitions we need silver and gold, 
for of these have we none — having spent 
all that we had in building the first half of 
Happy Hill. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Lal Bagh 


By Twila Lytton 


ISS THOBURN wrote a letter to 
M the FRIEND in 1870 in which she 
said: ‘IT began, two months ago, 

a school for Christian girls. It 


is not large, so far only seventeen, but 
I like it very much and think it will grow 


Lal Bagh Kindergarten Tots 


in numbers and usefulness. Some maps, 
charts, globes, etc., for my Christian 
girls’ school, would be a great assistance 
to me and I think the school will be worthy 
of such possession.’ 

The humility, the faith and the conse- 
quent vision of a great soul are expressed 
in those plain and simple words. Once 
again we wish to do honor to the memory 
of a noble character in whose train we 
follow and into whose labors we enter. 
Once again we remember that the Light 
began to shine in sheer darkness and the 
darkness overpowered it not. 

As I look back to those days, the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth of April of this 
year, when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
school established by Isabella Thoburn 
in Lucknow was celebrated, -I am glad to 
recall that it was the simplicity and 
sincerity of great characters which gave 
the keynote to a harmony that thrilled 
and uplifted us all. We were moved, 
not once but many times, by names of the 
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great mother, * ee 
Isabella Tho- 
burn, and of 
her two well- 
loved “daugh- 
ters,’ Phoebe 
Rowe and Lil- 
avati Singh. 

Again we 
realized that 
no institution 
can rise higher 
than thehopes 
and aspirations 
of those who 
sponsor it. And 
it was not dif- 
ficult to under- 
stand the spirit 
of love, har- 
mony and service which pervades Lal 
Bagh, as we entered into the knowl- 
edge of those lives characterized by 
enkindled imaginations, well girded rea- 
sons and unswerving wills that had been 
placed at the disposal of the Highest. 
Furthermore, in the mind of the passing 
visitor, there could be no doubt that the 
candle lit by those who have gone Home 
has been, and is being, carefully tended 
and carried to far distant places by those 
upon whom the mantle of responsibility 
has fallen in these later days. 

So much of intellectual activity and 
spiritual aspiration was felt throughout 
those April days at the college that I 
cannot bring myself to a bare catalog of 
the numerous events which make such 
warm and glowing memories. I will 
mention only a few which seemed to me 
most typical of the history and the present 
life of Lal Bagh. 

In the first place, it was right that the 
Girls’ Messenger Service, an organiza- 
tion not unlike our Girl Scouts, should 
sound for us the note of their motto, 
“Be Trustworthy,’ by demonstrations 
of the work on the very first morning of 
the Jubilee. Through awards of. honors 


for friendly thoughts and dependable | 


acts, and through the pictures illustrating 
the year’s activities in school, home and 
field, we knew that some of the highest 
reaches in schoolgirl character were 
being attained. 

The history of the growth of Lal Bagh 
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A Kindergarten Game in Lucknow 


was not allowed to slip our minds. In 
the first place, the Lal Bagh Chronicle, 
the college paper which would do credit 
to many a body of American college 
women, expanded its sphere of service to 
the realm of historic research and pro- 
duced an Anniversary Series, giving 
stories and complete records of the 
growth of the institution. 

Then there were the entertainments 
given by the kindergarten and school, 
which in themselves were fine and which 
also sent one in retrospect to the early 
days before there was a college. In 
this connection it may be interesting to 
note that the birth year of the college is 
1886; so that it was sixteen years after the 
opening of the school that the need for 
higher education was met by the establish- 
ment of the Isabella Thoburn College. 
The physical development of the school 
was also graphically shown by clay models 
carefully made to scale by the girls, 
showing the first school and then the 
expansion to the present plant, even now 
well outgrown. ene 

In the sequence of events, one wants to 
mention the tree-planting ceremony of 
the kind dear to the tradition-loving 
college girls all round the world. There 
was also the college girls’ lantern pro- 
cession on the night when charmingly 
lithe and slender figures wandered through 
a maze, in the midst of which one saw the 
letters “I. T. C.” written in light and 
life. The spirit of devotion to alma mater 
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and her ideals, expressed in word and 
song on these occasions, had both the 
backward look to years of fruitful service 


of the Christian women of the West and ° 


the forward look to an enlightened, 
responsible Christian Indian womanhood. 

One cannot forego a passing reference 
to the Christian democracy of spirit 
witnessed on the afternoon given in 
hospitality to the families of all the stu- 
dents, from the tiniest kindergartner 
to the most impressive senior. I want to 
dwell on one picture which I enjoy 
living over, of noblemen’s children in 
their pink, green and yellow satin coats 
and trousers,’ with turbans of gold- and 
silver-embroidered gauze, joining in an 
Indian version of ‘‘ Drop the handerchief”’ 
with the housemaids’ children, who were 
clad in coarse, long, black cotton robes 
that made then look like droll little 
monks. I recall Miss Thoburn’s remark 
in the school report of 1876, where she 
says, ‘The school is quite free from caste 
feeling.”” Did some one ask for a justifi- 
cation of missions? 

And then you must glimpse the group 
of missionaries, students, teachers and 
guests who gathered on the lawn one 
night in the pure, soft, Indian starlight, 
to listen to one another’s reminiscences 
of the days when Miss Thoburn and other 
gentle spirits moved among them. The 
most memorable stories were those told 
by some of the old servants still in the 
employ of the school, who testified to 
having found the Way through the tender 
ministrations to them of her whom it was 
their business to serve. 

The Jubilee pageant, “The Spirit of 
Lal Bagh,” given before a large gathering 
of friends, students and alumnz, marked 
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the climax in these beautiful days. In 
sense of proportion, in harmony, dignity 
and grace, it was so expressive of the best 
fruits of the spirit that one is constrained 
to speak of it as classical. No simpler and 
lovelier setting could it have had than the 
circular lawn before the college building 
whose noble arches furnished an effective 
background. One can only hope that in 
America we shall have the privilege of 
reproducing this lovely bit of art which, 
in many ways, expressed the link between 
the East and the West, through the touch 
of Christ. It seemed especially signifi- 


, cant to me that this creation of the mind 


and heart of Miss Flora Robinson should 
have been so perfectly interpreted by an 
Indian woman, Mrs. Prem Nath Das, 
whom American friends may remember, as 
Gertrude Maya Das, when she was a 
student at Goucher College. 

And finally, that the message of these 
days and the communion of saints might 
be perfected, the Sunday evening sunset 
service was held at the stone erected in 
memory of Lilavati Singh, through the 
gracious gift of Miss May Carnahan. 
This stone is next to that of Miss Thoburn 
in the Lucknow cemetery, and those 
“saints who from their labors rest” 
seemed near to us who gathered there. 
In recalling that hour one remembers 
Miss Thoburn’s own words, ‘There is no 
death. It is all life, only life, eternal life.’ 

And so what can one say other than: 
“Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith.’ 


A Lonely Life 


By Mrs. Wilbur C. Swearer, Kongju, Korea 


Society representative on the 
Chunan District, in visiting the 
homes, went to see a woman, 
eighty years old, who was said to be a 
believer but who had never attended 


Lis Woman’s Foreign Missionary 


church. As she entered the neatly-kept 
little yard, an old dog, deaf and nearly 
blind, bounced out with loud barking. 
Korean dogs vigorously protest against 
the proximity of foreigners, and when 
they can neither hear nor see, the 
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sense of smell is sufficient to locate them. 

The old woman followed the dog and, 
after silencing him, cordially invited her 
guest inside. After they were seated on 
the floor the old woman was asked who 
lived with her. 

She sadly said, ‘The dog and I live 
alone; he is ten years old and will soon die. 
I shall not survive him, for he is all I have 
and has shared my food all these years. 
When he dies, I shall die, too. My 
husband is dead and my boys are dead. 
I am all alone and Iam so lonely, so 
lonely!” 

To this missionary replied, ‘‘My hus- 
band is dead, too, and I never had any 
boys.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the woman. ‘‘We 
are just alike, aren’t we?” 

“Well, not quite,’’ was the reply, “for 
you had your boys even though they had 
to leave you, and that must be a comfort.” 

“You must be very lonely,” the woman 
sympathized. ‘How do you bear it?” 

“Jesus is with me and helps me. He 
will help you, too, if you want him to. 
Do you pray?” 

“Oh yes, I pray, but still I am lonely.” 

“Why do you not attend church? 
You would be less lonely if you met the 
Christians, and they would help you.” 

“Oh, I can’t go to church!” the woman 
protested vigorously. ‘That is out of the 
question.” 

“Why? Are you not strong enough to 
walk so far?” 

“Oh, yes, I am strong enough. It isn’t 
that, but I simply cannot go. Why, I 
have not been outside the gate of my 
yard for twenty-six years.” 

“Tell me why.’’ The missionary was 
both puzzled and interested. 

“Tt is too bad to tell, but if you must 
know, this is the reason. Nearly twenty- 
six years ago my husband and the boys 
died one after the other. I knew that the 
gods were punishing me for my sins, or 
this would not have happened. I must 
have been a great sinner, for they were 
very angry with me. Don’t you think that 
I must have been ashamed to be such 
a great sinner? I was so ashamed that I 
could not face my neighbors, so I have 
stayed in this house and yard all these 
years — and such long, long years as they 
have been! But it can’t last much longer, 
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for I am over eighty now. This is the 
last time you will see me; when you come 
in the spring I shall be gone.” 

The missionary, tried to enlighten the 
darkened mind and to show the woman 
where to go for comfort and freedom from 
her burden. She came away oppressed 
by the awfulness of a belief that could keep 
a& woman for twenty-six years a prisoner 
in her house because she thought that she — 
was responsible for the death of her loved 
ones. 

Now, two years after this visit, the old 
woman is still living, but her dog has met 
a tragic death. The soldiers came one 
day and killed and ate him. His poor 
mistress was inconsolable, eating nothing 
for days. Before the dog was killed, the 
missionary had taken a picture of him and 
this is now the woman’s greatest. comfort. 
She has it pasted on the wall where she 
can see it constantly. 

She says that she is only waiting to go, 
for this world has no attractions for her, 
but she is really trusting in Jesus to free 
her from the load of sin under which she 
has staggered for so many years. 


The Old Woman and Her Dog 
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THE TIENTSIN GROUP 


Left to right seated: Miss Stahl, Miss Frantz, Miss Cushman, Miss Halfpenny, Miss Bedell; standing: 
Miss Walker, Miss Wheeler, Miss Lewis, Miss Greggs. 


Keen School Sketches 


By Clara M. Cushman, Tientsin, China 


UST as Miss 
Frantz and 
Miss Half- 
penny were 
leaving for 
furlough, our 
photographs 
were. unex- 
pectedly ta- 
ken and I 
was. after- 
ward asked 
to send them 

They were taken in our 


to the Frrenp. 
living-parlor-reception-music room. The 
piano we bought “cheap” from a man 
who was leaving for the war. The lamp 
was rigged up from an old vase that 


had been in the house for years. Miss 
Gregg, who does so many nice things for 
the family, saw its capabilities and so gave 
us a lovely lamp for Christmas. The 
brass reflector on the burners hanging 
down in the center of the room was given 
us by an Irish friend. I combined my 
Christmas gifts into one gift for the family 
—the willow chair. The curtains are 
made from scrim I brought from Phila- 
delphia. The plant beyond the curtain 
was given us several years ago by Mr. 


P. C. Chang, who is now in Columbia 
University. It has beautiful flowers every 
year. 

The group was taken in this same living 
room, which opens by folding doors into 
the dining room. We are very sorry that 
Dr. Miller could not be in the picture, but 
she was called out. 

Have you heard about the name for 
our house — Aweta Villa? It means, 
A Welcome To All. One of the pictures 
shows me behind the cosmos. 

We opened our school after Chinese 
New Year with fear and trembling, 
wondering how many pupils would come, 
because of the students’ strike; but the 
students’ union sent out word for mission 
scholars to return to school if they wished. 
Most of our girls have returned and a good 
many new ones have come in, so that we 
really have more than we have ever had 
since we moved out here. 

When we left the Foreign Concession 
we moved far away from many of our 
pupils —into a desert swamp, so to 
speak — but many of the offensive ponds 
have been filled and hundreds of houses 
are going up around us on all sides. 
Among them are some very fine ones, 
which are bringing many people this way. 
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The road to the Concession has been 
terrible on stormy days, but now they are 
breaking stones all along the way, to 
give us a nice, paved road. With good, 
smooth roads, we can go in about half the 
present time and with comfort. 

My routine is about the same as ever — 
work and rest, work and rest. I am so 
thankful my strength holds out as well 
as it does. I still have morning prayers 
with the servants, but only three classes 
of English, a Bible class of schoolgirls 
and one for the nurses. My leisure time 
I put in teaching the National Phonetic 
to a good many people. 

I am having two classes in Phonetic 
with the older girls, so they can teach the 
younger ones. The aim is to have all 
the school learn it; then they can teach 
it to outside women when they go out 
on their patriotic work in the homes. 

I am teaching the servants, and lately 
a class of young men have come, begging 
me to teach them. They come Wednes- 
day afternoons and now they have asked 
me to take them on Friday nights for a 
Bible class in English. They are from a 
government school and are very much 
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Cosmos and Aweta Villa 


interested in their work. To-day I begin a 
class for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Jf any teacher is absent 
from our school Miss Wheeler asks me to 
take the time for the Phonetic with that 
class and I have the nurses for one evening 
a week. 

The Phonetic is a wonderful thing, 
God’s great, kind gift to China. It will 
put the Bible into the hands of millions, if 
we press it. The others laugh at me about 
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this, but it is borne in upon me that I 
must do as much of it as I can before I 
go home. I want to feel, when I reach 
home and rest, that I did my best to give 
the Bible to China. How can she get it, 
when only two out of a hundred can read? 
In this new script there are only thirty- 
nine characters. It is far easier than 
English. An intelligent Chinese can learn 
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to read it in a few days; in fact, with an 


hour’s help he can take it up and read it 
well, with a few hours’ study. 

Most days I find time to go over to the 
hospital for a little while. I love to visit 
the poor women and try to cheer their 
hearts. Just now there is a woman there 
whose crazy husband took an axe and cut 
off her foot when she was asleep! 


How They Live in South America 


By Ruth Virginia Warner, Rosario, Argentina, South America 


On the day preceding, from four till 
ten, we had an exhibition of hand- 
work done by the girls. The desks 
were removed from the big salon and 
tables substituted, to display the fancy 
work, painted vases, etc. As you know, 
all the girls down here do lovely hand- 


Gone: closed Thanksgiving Day. 


The Kindergarten Model Village 


work of all kinds. Then on the stage the 
children of the English kindergarten had 
built a model village with the blocks that 
I brought down, and it was peopled with 
paper dolls, etc. The kindergarten room 
was decorated and filled with lovely hand- 
work done by the Spanish kindergarten, 


doll houses, furniture, etc. The exhibition — 


was well attended and the kindergarten 
exhibits attracted much attention. 

Miss W is making a capital English 
teacher and has an English table in the 


dining room which is very popular. 
This is Saturday evening and she is 
teaching a number of the girls verses from 
the English Bible to say at prayers to- 
morrow night. She spends a great deal of 
time with the girls, talking what she can, 
teaching them games and now and then 
amputating some one’s overgrown bangs, 
often to the owner’s 
discomfiture. 

She feels the cold 
very much, so we 
bestowed upon her 
an oil stove which is 
her joy and delight. 
She keeps the “‘in- 
cense’”? burning a 
good share of the 
time. Since I have 
an antipathy to oil 
stoves I have to 
keep warm by 
“hustling”? and by 
making traps for 
thesun. The latest 
missionary novelty 
is chilblains on the 
ears, said to be due 
to excessive use of the telephone. I am 
not a victim, for I have a special horror 
of that instrument when a perfect volley 
of Spanish comes buzzing out of the 
receiver, and I run for help. 

I have been on several visits to the 
“poor school” of late. The people seem to 
be taking more interest than they had for 
a time. For one thing, the teacher in 
charge began some club work this year. 
It has been done on a small scale, with 
almost no money expended, but has 


reached quite a group of the older girls 
who are past school age. 

It is a pity we cannot undertake some 
work for the boys, for it is a bunch of 
little chaps who have been chief disturb- 
ers of the peace of the preaching services. 
If they could be interested and tamed 
through some work done for them through 
the week, maybe they would behave in 
Sunday school and church. Some of the 
women are asking for cooking classes, too. 

In fact, it looks like a very good open- 
ing for various kinds of settlement work 
on a simple scale, and with that sort of 
welfare work added to what educational 
and evangelistic work is started, I believe 
a few years would see quite a change in 
that neighborhood.' One cannot go over 
there and sit on one of those backless 
benches and watch the faces of the people 
who come, without feeling a tug at the 
heart and a conviction that there is a real 
opportunity for work among them. 

December 2 was a great day in this 
school, for Miss 
Hartung went to 
hear the oral exami- 
nations which are 
customary here. 
The youngsters 
were all lined up in 
the path to greet 
her, and after a 
song and _ prayer 
they marched into 
the little rooms, 
crowded with high, 
old-fashioned desks 
and benches with- 
out backs, three 
girls to a bench. 
The arrangement 
looked about as 
scientific and com- 
fortable as sleeping three deep in bed. 

When the examinations were over, the 
little folks filed out, singing happily, 
“Jesus bids us shine.”” We watched them 
pick their way down the muddy road 
toward the groups of low plaster houses 
or huts of corrugated iron, which were 
silhouetted against a gorgeous sunset sky. 

On' the way home I “peeked” into 
some of the open gates to catch a nearer 
view of their homes. The Argentine 
substitute for the tenement is the con- 


ese, 


\ 
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ventilla, a court or long passage from 
which opens room after room, each hous- 
ing a whole family and none too large at 
that. I mean the room, of course, for you 
may be sure that the family is plenty 
large enough. Roosevelt must have been 
satisfied with that phase of Argentine life! 

Not having lived in either, I cannot 
speak with authority, but it strikes me 
that the conventilla is a bit more cheerful 
than its kindred evil, the tenement; for 
no matter how many cows, horses, 
chickens and pigs — not to mention dogs 
and cats—live in a part of the same 
house, or a few feet away, still there are 
almost always a few pots of flowers and 
shrubs in the court, big roses trailing over 
the roof, or wisteria to hide the ugly 
wall. 

And it is a social life, too, for each 
senora can set her charcoal brazier out 
on the front stoop and let the dinner 
sizzle away in the open, like one I saw this 
evening near the livestock pen. I thought 


The English Kindergarten Playing Blacksmith 


at first that some one was having a picnic, 
but I was told that it is the real life. 

The open patio is the glory alike of the 
peon’s hut and the aristocrat’s palace, 
for thereby each house has its own fresh- 
air shaft miles high, and an incom- 
parable blue sky dome. I never cease to 
marvel at this wonderful blue sky. 

My hobby, the Sunday school, is pro- 
gressing nicely, thanks to the interest the 
Argentine teachers are taking. We are 
just now putting in graded lessons on the 
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_ life of Christ with appropriate handwork, 

and the classes for tiny tots have a sand 
table and some kindergarten materials to 
illustrate the lessons. I am very much 
pleased with the way the teachers are 
putting themselves into the work and 
they are all day school teachers who have 
had more or less experience. The one 
thing that burdens me is that at least 
half of them are not Christians. We are 
praying that they may come to realize 
that they cannot make Christ live for 
those children unless he lives in their own 
hearts. . 

As we walked along the boulevard to 
church one Sunday morning, enjoying 
the combination of its rows of palms and 
evergreens under the bluest of blue Argen- 
tine skies, I was wondering to myself 
whether the young girl at my side was 
making practical in her home the Christian 
life she had begun so definitely and joy- 
ously only a few weeks before. And soon 
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I found myself listening to an unsolicited — 


answer to my mental query. 

“Guess what happened yesterday,” 
she chattered merrily on from some other 
topic. I had no clue. 

“Well,” she continued, “in the after- 
noon my older sister was so cross, and I 
didn’t know what I would ever do if I 
got cross, too. And what do you suppose 
I did?” 

I was listening now with all my wits 
wide awake to catch her Spanish. 

“Well, first I went and prayed. Then 
I put the kettle on and while the water 
was boiling I ran over to the bakery to 
buy some wafers. Then I made tea for 
my sister and told her that I would be at 
home all the time, so that she could sit 
down and read ‘Little Women’ the whole 
afternoon. After that she wasn’t cross 
any more and was so happy —and I was 
glad, too. You see, if I’m going to be a 
Christian I must show it.” 


The Mary-Go-Round 


By Mary Lee Bolton, On Furlough From Grenoble, France 


very familiar with this form of salu- 

tation as I step off the train for my 

next appointment. What is the need 
for a distinctive garb when one can tell a 
missionary about as readily as a deacon- 
ess or a minister (or even a_ school 
teacher); though occasionally a chance 
traveling companion will inquire, ‘‘ What 
line of goods do you carry?” I enjoy 
the look of amazement when I reply, 
“French orphans!” 

Everywhere IJ find an interest in France 
and a hearty response for our French 
orphanage, and everywhere the people 
show kindness to the “Grenoble Mother”’ 
or to “The orphan lady from France,” 
as one little girl named me. 

Definite cases appeal to people, and 
many who have not the slightest interest 
in missions because they “save the world” 
will join the missionary society when they 
know that it feeds, clothes and educates 
Paulette, Leontine and Marie. 

We find, too, how effectual is definite 


[ this Miss Bolton?” I am getting 


prayer and that, truly, ‘More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” One of the smaller churches wished 
very much to hear about Grenoble, but 
they were few in number, discouraged 
and ‘‘couldn’t do much anyway.” At 
the close of the meeting they were sur- 
prised by an addition of twenty-one new 
members and a good collection. Why? 
Because of a dear old lady who said, 
“Tt isn’t much use for me to go; I can’t 
hear much of the message, but I can 
pray for the speaker.” 

One of the many pleasant gatherings 
was the King’s Herald reception, where 
one hundred boys and girls met for a 
luncheon. Of these, ninety were Jubilee 
Legion members last year and forty 
qualified as World Savers before that 
plan had been launched a month. At 
present they are selling Grenoble Rolls. 

Then there was the boys’ class, “High 
Flyers,” interested in the Grenoble girls 
and wanting to contribute to their home. 
One band of King’s Heralds, coming to 
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the train, speeded the parting guest with 
ayell: 

““Here’s to Miss Bolton, 

Success to you, 
: Our ‘ Mother’ in France, 

Kind, loving and true.”’ 

The station agent handed out money 

for the orphanage as the ticket was 
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At the first appointment of my itiner- 
ary I was entertained at the parsonage. 
The four-year-old son was more anxious 
to have me show him pictures than he 
was to have me frame up a good talk. 
Finally his mother told him that he must 
not bother the missionary, as she had to 
preach. He looked at me scornfully and 
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being bought. Even the restaurant man 
proved to be an old friend and contributed 
to the fund. 

There was also the small boy, anxious 
to attend the meeting because it was a 
missionary who was to speak and not 
“just a lady.” 

Funny things will happen, even to a 
returned missionary. On the Sunday 
morning following the reception in the 
home church, the pastor took for his 
theme (let us hope it just happened to be 
on the top of the barrel) the Prodigal 
Son, and how all the fuss was made over 
the one who had been away in a far 
country and nothing was said or done 
for the one who stayed at home. 


said, “Oh, you don’t have to preach; 
daddy can do that!” 

Adding insult to injury, the choir sang, 

“Ring the bells of heaven, there is joy 

to-day 

O’er a soul returning from the wild.” 

At the next appointment, what do 
you think the choir had selected? ‘I 
was a wandering sheep....I loved 
afar to roam.” 

You see the missionary needs an appre- 
ciation of humorous situations and the 
grace of forgiveness, as she travels about. 

Itinerating is interesting and we hope 
profitable, but the longing for notre chere 
Foyer Retrowve et les enfants abides in the 
heart of the ‘‘Grenoble Mother.” 
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us from the knowledge that you are — 


PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 


ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH 


PRAYER THOUGHT 
ig is true that we do not know how to pray, 

nor what to pray for as we ought, but let 
us kneel and remember that He is saying to 
God what we have tried to say and cannot say 
for ourselves. If we must be dumb before God, 
let us point to Jesus and say, ‘‘What he says to 
Thee, what his wounds say to Thee, what his 
presence says to Thee, that is what I fain would 
say,” and the Lord Jehovah will answer us in 
peace.—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


Editorial 


Our Annual Message 

Every year we come to you with the 
same request. It has appeared over 
different signatures as the years have 
come and gone, but the request never 
differs. 

Every year we face our annual meet- 
ings with eager anticipation and also 
with a degree of anxiety. From year to 
year our resources have increased but 
the demands upon them have become 
‘ constantly greater. 


Every year we hear the repeated 


story of tremendous opportunities, open 
doors, and lack of workers and equip- 
ment. Our missionaries come to our 
meeting with great hopes—and some 
of them always go away disappointed 
because their requests are not granted. 

Our home workers come with reports 
of sacrificial gifts and service and some- 
times, too, with stories of difficulties 
and indifference. 

We want to go to our meeting this 
year — which has had its own perplexities 
as well as its own particular joys — with 
the courage and faith which Christians 
ought always to possess and to manifest 
in the face of difficulties. 

Women of the Society everywhere! 
Will you pray for this? There is not a 
day in the year when we do not need 
and depend upon your prayers. We 
wish you could know what comfort and 
peace of heart and what a sense of 
strength for the work at hand comes to 
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constantly holding us close to the heart 
of our Almighty Father, the source of 
strength and wisdom. 

Do this for us now with renewed 
earnestness. As you pray for us and for 
our meetings, so close at hand, may the 
peace of God fill your own hearts and 
send you and us out to larger and more 
devoted service. 

CiotiupA L McDoweE Lt, - 
For all the Officers. 


The Rising Tide of Color 

In a book with the above title, the famous 
biologist, Madison Grant, urges the 
Aryan people to cease racial .civil wars 
and combine against the rising tide of 
yellow, brown, black and red men. 

Is the World War ‘‘merely the first 
stage in a cycle of ruin”? Before the 
war, only 6,000,000 of the 53,000,000 
square miles that constitute the land 
area of the globe (excluding the polar 
regions) had non-white governments, and 
that area has been whittled down since 
that time. But West-Central Asia, origi- 
nally a white man’s country and possibly 
the homeland of the white race, is to-day 
a brown man’s country. It has utterly 
changed its ethnic character — and what 
has been accomplished in that part of 
the world may be brought to pass in 
others. 

Only four-tenths of the population of 
the globe is predominantly white in 
blood. The world of color comprises the 
bulk of Asia, practically the whole of 
Africa and most of Central and South 
America. The, majority of the white 
race is concentrated in the European 
continent — four-fifths of the entire white 
race in less than one-fifth of the white 
world’s territorial area. The remaining 
one-fifth of the race, scattered to the 
ends of the earth, must protect four- 
fifths of the white territorial area against 
the pressure of colored races that are 
eleven times its numerical strength. 

The colored traces are increasing very 
much faster than the white. Even before 
the war which took such terrible toll of 
the white race, it doubled in eighty 
years, while the yellows and browns 
doubled in sixty years and the blacks in 
forty. 


1920 


The result of the great increase in the 


colored population (it should be borne | 


in mind that the term “colored” does 
not refer exclusively to the negro, but 
as used here includes all races except the 
white) is sure to be a stretching forth for 
new territory. Their homelands are 
already populated up to the, limits of 
subsistence. The people are being welded 
by the instinct of self-preservation into 
a solidarity of feeling against the domi- 
nant white man. Racial antipathies are 
swallowed up in this. 

The Russo-Japanese War proved the 
fallibility of the old legend of white 
invincibility. The World War has shown 
the colored races that the white race is 
not a solidarity. ‘‘The white world was 
tearing itself to pieces. Fear of white 
power and respect for white civilization 
dropped away like garments outworn. 
Through the bazars of Asia ran the sibi- 
lant whisper, ‘The East will see the 
West to bed.’ The chorus of mingled 
exultation, hate and scorn sounded from 
every portion of the colored world — 
from Chinese scholars, Japanese pro- 
fessors, Hindu pundits, Turkish journal- 
ists and Afro-American editors.’’ 

The great Mohammedan revival is to 
be viewed with alarm, not only from the 
religious standpoint but because the 
doctrine of Mohammedanism is that of 
the sword, and in case of a combined 
revolt against the white race, the black 
Mohammedans would prove formidable 
opponents. 

From many sources other than this 
book of Mr. Grant’s are sounded the 
warnings against the division of the white 
race. There can be no doubt that its 
disintegration is watched for by some of 
the strongest powers among the colored 
races. 

The author suggests means by which 
the white man may save himself from 
the flooding tide of color. We shall 
probably not agree with all his conclu- 
sions, but they are worth pondering. Here 
is one of them: ‘First of all, the white 
man must issue the order ‘Hands off!’ 
to the brown man in Africa and to the 
yellow man in South America, North 
America, Siberia and Australasia. In 
return, the white man should relinquish 
his political control in the brown and 
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yellow worlds, where he has achieved 
and intends no colonization. Africa, 
north of the Sahara Desert, should be 
reclaimed to the white world, to which 
it belongs by geography, climate and 
history.”” Even more drastic are others 
of his conclusions —too drastic to be 
quoted in a magazine which stands for 
the doctrine that the power of God is 
greater than that of evil and Christian 
missions are one of the strongest agents 
for the promotion of world peace and 
interracial understanding. 

The call is in our ears, and it is im- 
perative. Christians must hasten to 
spread the knowledge of the Prince of 
Peace and the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man. Our Evangelistic Cam- 
paign has come none too soon. Let us press 
it to the utmost extent of our ability. 


Hospital News 

From our hospitals on the mission field 
come messages of thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the supplies sent during the past 
year. Miss Eva Gregg of Tientsin, China, 
says that the Chinese begin to think she 
has an Aladdin’s lamp, because when they 
ask her for something that she hasn’t, 
she says, “I will have it in a few days,” 
and sure enough, the next box brings it. 

There is a call from the field for Red 
Cross aprons, such as our women wore 
during the war work. They will be very 
acceptable at any of the hospitals. 

Dr. Jones writes from Chungking that 
the opium curse is by no means removed, 
gambling is prevalent, and little girls 
are still hobbling around on their poor 
little bound feet. There are thousands of 
blind people in Chengtu, alone, and very 
much tuberculosis, because of the way the 
people live, crowded together in unven- 
tilated rooms. 

From Foochow, Dr. Pond writes that 
the people are beginning to ask for the 
‘“western medicine,’’ and wish to meet 
‘Dr. Jesus” who, they hear, can do such 
wonderful things. 

The hospital at Bareilly was closed for 
a month while the doctor and nurse went 
to the hills for a rest that was absolutely 
essential. If there had been two doctors 
and two nurses the hospital need not have 
been closed. 

From Lungtien, Dr. Li writes of a 
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woman who had been considered a witch 
for thirty years but was brought to Christ 
through the work of the hospital. Her 
little grandchild had been given up to die 
and had been left all day on the floor. 
Then he was brought to the hospital, 
where his life was saved. As a result his 
grandparents became Christians. 

It was not an easy thing for the woman 
to give up her idols, but she did so, and 
her whole family followed her example. 
They established family worship morning 
and evening, and the grandfather does a 
great deal of personal work among the 
villagers. 


An S. O. S. Call 


Our special ‘Medical Missions Year”’ is 
past and we are entering upon our crusade 


for the evangelistic work. Medical work’ 


will not be forgotten, however, and the 
need will never be met in full, though the 
past year has done much to meet the 
most pressing requirements. 

It will be remembered that during that 
year we sent our first medical missionary 
—a nurse —to Africa. This does not 
mean that we have done no medical work 
there, for every teacher and evangelist 
has, perforce, done medical work. From 
Miss Emma D. Nourse, at our new station 
in Mrewa, comes a call for help along 
medical lines. 

She has charge of the dispensary work, 
and needs bandages and dressings — any 
amount of them. Unbleached muslin is 
another need; that which they can obtain 
in Africa is thin and full of starch. Quinine 
is the only medicine that she thinks it 
best to send, but supplies of all kinds 
would be most acceptable. 

Miss Nourse also asks for magazines 
and for some medical books whose names 
will be furnished on application to the 
president of Northwestern Branch, Mrs. 
H. B. Williams, 1940 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Personal Mention 


Certain changes of address were 
received too late to be included in the 
missionary list published last month. 
They are: 

On home leave: Miss Olive E. Kennard, 
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Newport Beach, Cal.; Miss Lily Dexter 
Greene, 814 Virginia Avenue, Columbus, 
Mo.; Miss Alice B. Brethorst, 5555 33d 
Street N. E., Seattle, Wash.; Miss Ger- 
trude Gilman, 616 Meridian Avenue, 
South Pasadena, Cal.; Miss Jessie A. 
Bragg, Elmwood, Neb. 

On the Field: Miss Aetna L. Emmel, 
Kolar, India; Miss Lura M. Hefty, 
Tangtau, Haitang, China; Miss Ada 
Holmes, Club Back Road, Byculla, Bom- 


bay, India; Miss Emma E. Rexroth, 
Bidar, India; Miss Ona Parmenter, 
Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa; Miss 


Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, Sienyu, China; 
Miss Jessie Brooks, Penang, Malaysia; 
Miss Minnie L. Rank, Penang, Malaysia; 
Miss Lois K. Curtice. Hirosaki, Japan. 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene arrived in Boston 
August 20, returning from Lahore, India, 
by way of Palestine. 


The Gamble Sanitarium 


OR many years one of the greatest 
needs of South China was a place 


where our missionaries might 

recelve proper medical care. Since 
the building of the Magaw Memorial 
Hospital, many have been cared for in our 
beautiful missionary rest rooms there. 

On the Kuliang Mountain, four hours 
from Foochow City, gather missionaries 
from all over China, for rest, study and 
conventions, during July and August 
every year. At this beautiful place, this 
last year, was built the Gamble Sani- 
tar1um — the last and perhaps the most 
needed of all of Mrs. Gamble’s many 
gifts to medical work. This gift came 
through the efforts of Dr. Betow, of 
Sienyu, China, who drew the plans and 
had charge of the sanitarium the first 
summer. 

The sanitarium is built of beautiful 
natural stone from the near-by hillside. 
There are four wards for patients, two 
rooms for the nurses, an office, dining 
room, operating room, kitchen, bath- 
rooms and a wide, beautiful veranda. 
Sea breezes and mountain zephyrs, mur- 
muring pines and the fragrance of wild 
flowers, singing birds and a wilderness of 
ferns and wild grasses, make it an ideal 
spot for such a building; and our tired 

(Continued on page 368) 


League of Intercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day to 
day to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and to definite prayer for 


the progress of His Kingdom. 


Whoever would be one with God must often 
pray and often read the Scriptures. For when 
we pray we speak to God; and when we read the 
Bible, God speaks to.us. The whole of the Scrip- 
tures were written for our salvation and by them 
we obtain the knowledge of the truth—lfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury about the tenth century. 


Bible Year 


The year 1920 has been appointed by 
Bible Societies in Great Britain and 
America as Bible Year. Our study book 
for the year is ‘‘ The Bible and Missions. ’’ 
This is a great call to prayer. ‘If leaving 
all little mission studies for a time we 
could bend our minds and souls and 
strength to the study of God’s mission 
study text-book, the world could no 
longer fetter the church.” 

Long centuries ago the prophet Amos, 
in distress of soul, cried out, ‘“‘My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” 
and he explained that the famine he 
feared was not a famine of bread but the 
lack of hearing the word of the Lord. 
In that failure to hear and to know was 
death and utter destruction. 

If to-day there is any lack or failure in 

’ the Church of Christ, it may be traced 
straight back to the famine of hearing the 
word of God. It is then of supreme 
importance that we pray for our people 
that they may be led more definitely to 
seek the truth and more willingly to walk 
in the light that breaks forth from the 
Scriptures. 

“Open thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 


To Those Who Intercede 


This is our evangelistic year. ‘“‘To put 
our evangelistic work on an efficient work- 
ing basis is the forward task of 1921.” 
Will you pray especially for the hundred 
and more missionaries who are giving all 
their time to evangelistic work? 

Also remember the twenty-five hun- 
dred Bible women on our rolls. The cry 
is for more Bible women and for, the 
means better to train them. 

Keep the Bible training schools on 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” 


your prayer list. There are thirty-five of 
them; nine in India, seventeen in China, 
one in Burma, two in Malaysia, two in 
Japan, two in the Philippines, one in 
Korea, one in Mexico. 


A LETTER FROM BULGARIA 


Dear Friend in the group of those who 
pray for Lovetch: — The school year of 
1919-1920 is done; girls and teachers have 
returned to their homes. We tried to use 
whatever of opportunity the year brought. 
What was accomplished is now a matter 
of history of the school, and we turn 
ourselves to the new school family. 

As the first thing, we appeal to you to 
continue in prayer for the school and for 
us. Without this help we know not how 
to meet the problems of the new year. 

Applications for enrollment come in 
daily. Pray that just the right pupils 
may be chosen. 

Every possible effort is being made to 
get additional dormitory space equipped 
for the opening fall term. Building 
material is difficult to secure; workmen 
are hard to find. Pray that this seemingly 
impossible work may be done in time. 

One more great need is for water. A 
committee in America decided to give a 
water system for Lovetch. This surely 
was in answer to prayer; but getting 
transit for material, which must come 
from America, is very difficult. Pray, 
pray that God will guide the efforts made 
and give success to the means to bring 
them here. 

With gratefulness of heart and with 


many thanks for your help, 
Dora Davis, 
Kate B. BLAcKBURN. 


The Work of Prayer 


“Prayer is work of the highest kind. 
It is not merely a way of getting things 
from God, it is a way of doing things for 
God; it is not merely a way of securing 
things for others, it is a way of doing 
things for others; it is not merely com- 
munion, it is codperation.” 
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The Suwan City Wall, Korea 


From Far 
Countries 


Here, There 
and 
Everywhere 


No Motor Boat 


The experiences of Huckleberry Finn 
in a flat boat on the Mississippi were 
paralleled by three days on the Cagayan. 
We engaged a good log boat and its 
owner for a little trip down the river and 
back again. Two boys agreed to pull on 
the oars or push on the poles as the depth 
of water required. The current helped 
us down stream nicely, but the fun 
began when we tried to come back up 
against that current. 

Before the last meeting was finished 
the wind began to blow up the river and 
we were anxious to get started. We had 
to tie blankets together to make a sail, 
and to find bamboo for mast and yard. 
As we started heavy rain broke on us. 
There was shelter for only two. A young 
girl crawled in at one end; we piled our 
grips and bundles in the center and’ I 
crawled in at the other end. Waves were 
high, rain was coming in torrents, and 
the wind was furious. Snap went the 
bamboo mast. The men gathered in the 
heavy blanket sail, and pushed across to 
the near-by shore. 

Reinstating that sail we would go on, 
but the wind had died with the relenting 
rain. For a long distance we poled along 
the bank, for the water was too deep for 
poles and too swift for oars. We tried 
to catch the grass and brush and push 
on the bank with the poles. I wanted to 
help so I crawled out and took an oar. 
As I reached to push on some brush 
the boat lurched and I stepped over the 
edge into the water. The old man said, 
“Sit down;”’ the young men said, “Sit 
down.’’ Chagrined and useless, I crawled 


under cover again and tried to read. 

At ten o’clock brother Faralan thought 
we were near enough to walk across to 
town. So we left the boat with her tried 
and worthy crew. Up the bank, we 
experienced difficulty in finding the road. 
The path was narrow and shadowed by 
guava brush, so that it was difficult to 
distinguish between mud holes and dry 
spots. My leader was very careful to 
explore the way with his bare feet and 
show me just where to step. Still it must 
needs be that I slip off the edge into the 
thick, slimy carabao mud-well, over my 
best shoe tops. Nothing to do but 
trudge along past a pond of quacking 
ducks to the town and little parsonage 
home, where at eleven o’clock the good 
little mother served us rice and eggs. I 
washed the mud out of my trousers, 
letting it dry on my shoes, and rolled off 
to restful, happy sleep. 

We had been seven hours coming up 
that river where a little launch would 
stem the current in one to one and one- 
half hours. 

Rex R. Mor Philippine Islands. 


Among the Kabyle Women of Algiers 


Thirty names were called, and on that 
day twenty-five answered ‘“‘present.’’ 
They were sad-faced women and their 
voices sounded as if they had lost interest 
in life. The majority were old, but here 
and there one saw a younger face and 
noticed that these answered questions 
more readily and sang more correctly. 
Happy faces were conspicuous by their ab- 
Sence. Twenty-fourth on the roll stood the 
name of Fatima Lounes. She was absent, 
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“Fatima died suddenly last week,’’ 
volunteered one of the class. The teacher 
started. 

“Died?” she said. ‘Why, she was not 
ill last week.” 

“She died suddenly,’”’ was the unemo- 
tional answer. ‘She was not ill, it was 
God.”’ 

“It was God.” The strange explana- 
tion rang out as a challenge. Was it 
God? 

The teacher glanced back through the 
years that the missing member had sat in 
the same place in the far corner of the long 
narrow room, listening to that old, old 
story of Him who came to save the world. 
A sense of dreadful responsibility seized 
her, a sudden realization that this soul, 
gone out now into the great unknown, 
had depended on her for the hearing of 
the truths that make that last long jour- 
ney to an unknown country a thought of 
joy and not of terror? Had she gone into 
the ‘‘unknown,”’ or did she meet on that 
further shore One with nailprints in the 
hands stretched out to welcome her, 
whom she would call “Jesus?” 

The class sat a few moments in silence 


while the teacher’s thoughts:searched the 


past. The picture of another class held 
about a year ago sprang into memory. 
Two elderly women, sitting in that corner, 
talked of His coming for whom we wait. 

““When He comes, ” said one, “I shall 
die of joy.”’ He had come, and she had 
died in “joy,’’ might we not believe? 
Turning over the page of an old register 
the teacher found an entry, just one 
pencilled word over against her name — 
“Christian.’”’ ‘Oh, yes, she believed in 
Jesus,” confirmed the class. “She 
believed as Semaien does.”’ It was the 
name of the woman with whom Fatima 
had talked that day the year before. 

The class had its lesson. Perhaps it 
was a little more earnestly pressed home 
to the hearers’ hearts that day, for might 
it not be some one else’s “‘last class”? A 
little simpler, for these women’s minds 
were dense and dark and they desperately 
needed a ray of light that would brighten 
their darkness when they, in their turn, 
started out on that long journey. 

What about the rollcall on that further 


‘shore? Were these women’s names being 


inscribed in the Lamb’s Book of Life? 
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Were these two names of the women who 
“spake one to another” that day, in a 
dark corner of the classroom in the Mos- 
lem quarter of Algiers City, written in the 
Lord’s Book of Remembrance? The 
teacher went home pondering many 
things in her heart that afternoon, giving 
thanks for a soul entered into life and 
praying with strong supplication for 
those still left that, through want of liv- 
ing faith on her part, none of her people 
might miss the Way down here and fail to 
answer the rolleall up yonder. 
Dora WELCH AND EmiLy SMIrTu, | 
Algiers, North Africa. 


In a Chinese Village 

One of our Bible women, with the day 
school teacher, left for a little visit in 
her own home. They started out in a 
small boat, but late in the day the wind 
died down. The boatman rowed them to 
the shore and the Bible woman said, 
“We will just stay here for the night.” 

“Oh, no!”’ the boatman replied. ‘‘This 
is a very wicked village. There is not a 
decent place to go and you two women 
must not think of staying here.” 

Quietly the woman said, ‘‘That is all 
the more reason why we ought to stay. 
We are Christians and our Heavenly 
Father will protect us.” So they both 
prayed and then went ashore. 

Immediately they were surrounded by 
the village people, who wanted to learn 
all that they could of the strangers; and 
that night, to that wicked, curious crowd, 
Christ was preached. The Bible woman 
said that in all her travels she had never 
been in a place where there was so much 
wickedness, open immorality and idolatry 
as here. Where the people were too poor 
to buy idols they took clay or mud and 
rolled it into the shape of a being and then 
fell down on their knees and worshipped 
it. 

They had never heard of the one, true 
God, and until the early hours of the 
morning the two women answered their 
questions and preached to them. The 
people knelt before them, imploring them 
to stay and teach them, but they had 
their own work to do and had to leave 
them. 

To-day this village and many others 
wait for the gospel that has been entrusted 
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to us to preach to the whole world. Are 
we doing it? Are we faithful to the trust 
that has been given to us? Or are we 
going on, caring more for our own inter- 
ests and less for those who are in the 
darkness of heathenism, those carrying 
burdens too heavy to bear, those living in 
places of unspeakable wickedness, those 
whose hearts are breaking with sorrows? 
For them Jesus gave his life and he now 
waits for us to tell them of the Father’s 


love. Epitu FREDERICKS, 


Kiukiang, China. 


Was it Worth While 


Rassie, a girl about sixteen years of 
age, was three years ago brought us by 
four raw heathen. Her body was covered 
with charms and I, can remember her 
shrill cries of fear and pain. I recall how, 
for weeks, she hung in the balance of life 
and death and how we tried to tell her the 
way of life. 

She lived, and a few months ago was 
taken into full membership and is one of 
our brightest girls in the Portuguese 
school. Was it worth while? 

Kugi, a young woman totally blind for 
years, was brought in by her mother and 
four sisters, a four or five days’ journey. 
When we examined her and said there 
was hope, how their faces brightened! 
I remember the morning when we 
removed the bandages and as they gath- 
ered around her they asked, ‘‘Can you see 
me? What is this?” and so on. How 
happy they were when she answered 
correctly. 

During the days of waiting to return 
home we tried to make her see Jesus, the 
Light of the world, and she said, ‘A new 
life begins to dawn in me.”’ Was it worth 
while? _ 

Mahigo, a middle-aged woman with an 
enormous growth on her neck, was so 
dreadful in appearance that her husband 
drove her away. After we had removed 
the growth, to the astonishment of all 
the natives, he pleaded for her to come 
back and agreed to live where she wished 
to, near a Christian station, so that she 
could attend services. Was it worth 
while to unite this family and bring them 
under Christian influence? 

Hesson, a leader among the Moham- 
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medans, had been sick for years. He tried 
all the native and Indian doctors, and as 
a last resort he sent forme. He improved, 
and is now well. To-day he is collecting 
money among the followers of the False 
Prophet, to help with our hospital. Did 
you ever hear of a follower of Mohammed 
giving money for a Christian hospital? 
Was it worth while? 
GC. J. STAUFFACHER, 
Inhambane, Africa. 


Japanese College Girls 


It was most interesting in my conver- 
sation class with the new girls one day 
last month, when each one told what she 
thought of the college and what she 
hoped to get out of it. 

The suspense that the girls were in 
after their entrance examinations was 
dreadful. They felt that their whole 
future usefulness depended upon passing. 
One girl said that when the letter from 


_ the school came to tell whether she could 


enter college, she was away. The family 
thought she should open it herself, so they 
waited breathlessly while she was sum- 
moned. When they put the letter into 
her hands she was so weak that she could 
not open it for a moment. 

‘“When I saw that I had passed,” she 
said, ‘I turned so pale that they thought 
the news was bad and they feared I would 
faint. But I just laid my head down in 
mother’s lap and cried for joy.” é 

Another said, ‘‘My family were so 
pleased with me for passing the examina- 
tijion that they took me to Miyajima to see 
the sights as a reward. I had worked for 
months.” 

Now I wonder how many American 
girls are so eager for a college education 
that they would go through such an 
ordeal to begin it. And I suppose the one 
hundred five girls who could not be 
taken in, when they received the decree, 
laid their heads in mother’s lap and 
mourned most bitterly. For it did mean 
a low standard of future living compared 
with what they longed for. 

MyrtLe Z. PIER, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


A Brazilian and the Bible 


One evening I was introduced to a 
fellow-passenger, a wealthy Brazilian 
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gentleman who, when told that I was the 
agent of the American Bible Society, 
related to me the following story. 

About a year ago he became impressed 
with the importance of giving more 
serious thought to the subject of religion. 
For a long time he had had little faith and 
interest in the form of religion prevalent 
among ‘his people. He had _ never 
attended a Protestant service but had 
heard men speak of the Bible; had also 
heard that there was a store in Rio de 
Janeiro, the Bible House, where Bibles 
were on sale. He asked a merchant to 
order one for him, began reading and con- 
tinued until he had read the whole book. 
It was thrillingly interesting to hear him 
tell of his impressions and of the light, 
blessing and joy that had come into his 
life from the reading and study of the 
Word of God. 

He has acquired a fair knowledge of the 
Scriptures and an intelligent conception 
of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

H:) CL -DUCKER. 


A Social Center in Buenos Aires 


As an illustration of the methods we 
are using to bring into contact with 
gospel influences the unchurched masses 
about us, let me tell you about an enter- 
prise recently inaugurated by our Second 
Church (Spanish) here in Buenos Aires. 

Adjoining the church building is a 
vacant plot of ground, owned by the city. 
In response to our petition, the city gov- 
ernment has granted us, under revocable 
license, the use of this ground, which 
our people — chiefly the Social Young 
People’s Organization — have had lev- 
elled and rolled, setting up gymnastic 
appliances, tennis courts, basket ball 
facilities, and other forms of recreation. 
Now at suitable hours, boys and girls 
alternating, and under the volunteer 
guidance and instruction of young people 
in the church, scores of children are 
enjoying our playground, greatly to their 
benefit and the satisfaction of their par- 
ents, hitherto indifferent to our presence 
in the neighborhood. Direct efforts to 
bring the children under Bible instruction 
in the Sunday school are meeting with 
success. : 

This church also has a dispensary and 
free medical, surgical and dental treat- 
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ment, with medical supplies, under suit- 
able restrictions, all provided without 
cost to the Missionary Society by a self- 
supporting church, the mother church of 
Spanish-American Methodism. So, you 
see, our work is striking its roots deep, and 
at the same time is touching our needy 
humanity in its surface life and needs. 
What a field we have in this great city, 
whose official returns and expert esti- 
mates give it for January, 1919, a popula- 
tion of 1,641,841, inhabitants! What 
the Second Methodist Episcopal Church 
is doing might be repeated with unspeak- 
able profit in every section of this city. 
Dr. CHARLES W. DREEs, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 


The Gamble Sanitarium 
(Continued from page 888) 


or sick missionaries in the years to come 
will be wooed back to life and health in 
its shelter. 

It was most fitting that from this 
beautiful spot Dr. Lyon, after thirty 
years of healing others, should depart for 
her other home. 

Already several operations have been 
performed there, as well as many other 
patients cared for. Two new baby boys 
have looked up into Dr. Betow’s face 
and begun their missionary careers. The 
nurses are from the Magaw Memorial 
Hospital of Foochow, and Dr. Betow and 
Dr. Johnson have given themselves with 
whole-hearted devotion to all. 

While the sanitarium was erected with 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
money and was built for our Methodist 
Episcopal missionaries, and our Meth- 
odist Episcopal doctors and nurses are 
doing the work, any doctor may take 
her patients there, and any person in need 
of medical care may be admitted. 

As the summers come and go down 
through the years, many missionaries 
will, with us to-day, thank God for the 
consecrated woman who gave the money, 
for the doctors and nurses who will 
minister there and for the beautiful 
sanitarium located amid the cool moun- 
tains of South China. 


Cora E. Simpson, 
Foochow, China. 
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‘How Does it Seem to be Back?”’ 


Miss Elizabeth Meredith Lee, on furlough from 
Fukuoka, Japan, says:—To the oft-repeated 
question how easily comes the lazy, bromidic 
answer, “‘It seems good’’—until after the hun- 
dredth time the recently-returned-from-the-Orient 
missionary pauses in her glib replies and asks 
herself, ‘‘How does it really seem to be back in 
America?”’ 

To a war-time missionary—for all five years 
have been years of war—come many reflections. 
As you lived over there in the quietude of the 
Far East, the call of France was oft-times in your 
heart and the surge of war was in your ears, and 
to combat that natural instinct to be “in the 
war’’ it took a renewed consecration and a 
deeper thinking than ever before. Even a mis- 
sionary in a far country is bewitched by the 
thought of war! You longed to be a part of that 
world strife and because you couldn’t be a Red 
Cross nurse or an ambulance driver or even a 
fryer of doughnuts you turned back on yourself 
and for your own peace of mind you had to see 
that far-flung battle line encircling the world and 
there had to come the deepening belief that you, 
too —be it in Japan or India or the Islands of the 
Sea—were a soldier commissioned by your gov- 
ernment and your God to fight for the ideals of 
democracy in a far country. No longer was the 
war cry for you confined to France, no longer in 
your mind did geographical position alone make 
the soldier. You studied the war more closely 
and, finding its counterpart in your own Japan, 
you bent your energies to help in waging there a 
mighty conflict of ideals. 

The years have passed. Your country in the 
throes of war you have not seen, but in your 
patriotic mind you have idealized America; you 
have felt that America at peace would be a 
nation of solid ideals, of complete union, of 
world-wide outlook—a very paragon of social 
democracy. 

Now you are back, you are confused. 
Instead of peace, you find rumors of war; 
instead of union, divisions of many kinds; 
instead of idealism, a distracted groping after— 
what? Shall one believe the newspaper and the 
platform orator? Is the country on the edge of a 
mighty social cataclysm? Do all these hidden 
dangers flying red flags lurk at our feet? Are 
we drifting along with the extremists? Where is 
the God who says to us, ‘Fear not, for I am with 
thee?”’ 

In the midst of joyous reunions, in the exhilar- 
ation of seeing and doing things American once 
more, the recently-returned-from-the-Orient mis- 
sionary finds her thoughts tumbling all over 
themselves in an effort to understand this new 
America, this country of many changes. She 
thinks of the Far East where life is beset upon 
every side by such tangible evils that there is no 
time to wrestle with imaginary ones and where 


the one aim is to bring the social order of Christ 
into the old world. To do this in the future 
the recently-returned-from-the-Orient-missionary 
must search and study to find her own expres- 
sion of what she would attain and what she would 
share. “ 

A Day Dream 


Miss Norma B. Craven writes from Penang, 
Malaysia:—I had a most wonderful experience 
the other day. I thought I was going along 
Anson Road, and there at 154 I saw a fine, new, 
clean, two-storied schoolhouse. On entering, I 
found it well equipped and furnished throughout 
with substantial American desks and with black- 
boards which were black and smooth. 

From the back it overlooked a couple of tennis 
courts and a playground for the smaller children. 
On the left I noticed the primary department 
building, which I could hardly recognize as the 
former Lindsay Girls’ School, in its new coat of 
paint. To the right stood the new house in 
which the missionaries lived and in the rear rose 
the cream-tinted wall of the boarding depart- 
ment. 

My first exclamation was, “‘They are all the 
same color!”” and my mind went back to the 
time when black Stafford, yellow Lindsay and 
still-another-colored Winchell Home made up the 
group known as the Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School. 

Curiosity led me to enter the nearer gate to 
the boarding department and lo, the vision! 
A comfortable little cottage for the second class 
at one end and a row of neat dormitories with 
convenient bath and wash houses and kitchen 
met my eyes. There was room for gardens and 
playgrounds as well and as I looked I knew that 
our long-cherished dream of buying the “Tow- 
ers’ had come true. I was smiling happily 
when—“ Miss Craven some more of the dormi- 
tory has come down!”’ 

I came to myself, rose with a sigh, glanced at 

the coveted ‘‘Towers” and the bumpy tennis 
court, carefully avoided the holes in my verandah 
caused by dry rot, dodged beds as thick as bees 
and went on my journey of investigation. 
_ Sure enough, there was another big bare spot 
in the wall and there, too, were the little ones 
helping to clean up the muss. Did you ever see 
a youngster who did not adore carrying a piece 
of plaster any distance, so long as it left a trail of 
white? 

I sighed again as I looked out of the window at 
the servants’ quarters, now used as schoolrooms, 
and remembered that the only available space 
left. is the stable. And again I sighed as I watched 
a couple of Chinese trailing along the semi- 
public path that crosses our back compound and 
makes the raising of vegetables impossible. 

But I smiled as I watched the children work 
and I smiled again as I realized that they are 
the essential thing and that we can live without 
the others! 
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From Out the Depths 


Miss Ethel L. Whiting writes from the Girls’ 
High School at Cawnpore, India: —O mothers; 
mothers, you little know the great burdens, the 
great anxieties, the great terrors that seize the 
hearts — yes, the mother hearts of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society old maids, as they 
mother their school children. 

Just now there is a great terror, an oncoming 
horror that is dragging us down, breaking our 
sleep and burdening us day and night. There is 
nothing that we can do to prevent it; we can 
neither delay nor hasten its approach. We must 
wait — impatiently, it is true — until the mon- 
ster shows his head and we know for a certainty 
that he is among us. And even then we cannot 
fight him in any effective way. When he comes 
we must harbor him until he has satisfied his 
evil nature on our dear little ones, and then he 
will slowly depart. We pray that he may not 
leave behind him other evils of longer duration. 

Days and nights we think of him, days and 
nights we await him. Listening, listening, we 
watch the children as they study, as they eat, as 
they play. Awake at night, we lie in wait for 
him. Hark! On the verandah above I think I 
hear him; but it is only a lesser foe. Then surely 
that is he in the far corner! But in relief we hear 
the sound more clearly and know that it is not 
he. And yet we are not quite convinced. And 
SO we wait on. 

At last, in the dread darkness of very early 
dawn, he comes! Clear beyond all mistaking we 
hear the first dread whoop, and we know that 
the enemy has come! We collect ourselves and 
steadily do what we can to save the others and 
care for those who are ill. 

For after all, it is only one small incident in a 
full day’s work, and we cannot neglect other 
duties. The outside world moves on as usual, 
though there is a new item for the day’s gossip 
— there is whooping cough in the Girls’ High 
School! 


Social Service in Tokyo 


Miss Myrtle Z. Pider wrote from the Woman’s 
College at Tokyo, Japan: — I think we are going 
to be able to swing a real live project this summer. 
The oldest social service girls have been stuffed 
with theory as all sociology goes in the land, and 
I am eager for them to be getting some practice. 

Now, they do not know anything about such 
methods and cannot see how satisfactory they 
are, so I have been cold-watered till I am quite 
meek. But I have won Miss Yasui, the dean, 
and I have the money from Dr. Boville of New 
York to run it. ‘ 

The girls are lining up and we are going to 
have a summer vacation school here in our plant 
through August for the poor children of the 
neighborhood. We shall have stories, singing, 
handwork, organized play and what not. 
Health talks, visiting in homes to get acquainted, 
~ete., ete., will all come in. Weare going to make 
our college a real community center with stere- 
opticon views to get the parents, and other things. 

I am sure the tug of war has only begun and I 
sincerely want your prayers. I am determined 
that this college, especially the social service 
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group, must have something besides theory if 
we are to be really Christian. I think, too, that 
it will help solve the problem of the deepening of 
the spiritual life here. 


In Africa as in America 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter, our first medical 
missionary to Africa wrote, soon after her arrival: 
— Africa is wonderful, and Iam so glad I am here: 
We had a fine voyage with nice weather all the 
way over and very little illness. We saw land 
only once and sighted three ships. 

My first view of Africa was Table Mountain. 
Then gradually on either side there stretched 
out a long arm of mountains which seemed to 
close in on me. I had a very peculiar feeling of 
being drawn in perforce by those arms. I believe 
it was the call of Africa to me and right glad I 
was to be taken in. 

That night in Cape Town I was a little 
depressed. Everything good was filled up, so I 
had to go to a very inferior hotel. I did not have 
a key to lock my door and the lights were turned 
off at eleven, soT was helpless. I was kneeling, 
at the open window, trying to pray, but all I 
could say was, ‘‘Lord, I’m here—oh, I’m here.” 
Suddenly, quietly, assuringly, God answered me 
with the words, “So am I.’”’ Then the burden 
all rolled away and I soon went to sleep. 


A Practical Training 


Miss Effa M. Dunmore writes from Mezxico 
City, Mexico:—How would you like to attend a 
Bible Training School where recitations, study, 
sewing and reception of visitors all occur in one 
room, and where the dining hall, kitchen and 
store room are one? This sounds rather con- 
gested, but under the hospitable roof of the 
Sara L. Keen College our little group of girls has 
spent a happy year, eagerly preparing for evan- 
gelistic work. 

Part of the time the girls devote to learning the 
useful arts of home craft, so that when they go 
among the humble they may teach the mothers 
how to make breakfast food by cleaning and 
toasting wheat and grinding it between stones, 
and how to make beds for invalids, apply band- 
ages and care for the ill. 


Not Wanted 


Miss Althea M. Todd writes of some of the 
women on her district near Hinghwa: — The 
women need work, and if they could work or 
study half a day they would be grateful. In one 
village where we had the largest number of inter- 
ested listeners, all of them made idol paper to 
earn their daily rice. We have sent two to learn 
to weave and they will reach others when they 
return. 

So many young women are betrothed, but are 
not wanted. One, who has no nose, must remain 
single all her life because the young man objects 
to her personal appearance. You will remember 
that he did not see her before the betrothal. She 
cannot be sold to a less fastidious man, because 
she is already betrothed, and she has no one to 
support her. What shall she do? 

There is another girl who was not wanted 
because she was not well. Her people refused to 
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Missionary Camps for Young 
Women 
A Challenge to the Women of Our Churches 

This, the banner year in attendance, 
enthusiasm and results, must certainly 
be met by a proportionate degree of 
understanding and definite planning on 
the part of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in using the abundance 
of enthusiasm and inspiration the girls 
now possess. 

Through Branch superintendents can 
you ‘‘see” pictures of many of our 
Methodist girls as they have together 
studied the Word and heard His voice 
speaking to them of larger places in His 
service? 

New England Branch. — One hundred 
and twelve Methodist girls gathered at 
Camp Wesleyan at Northfield, Mass., at 
the interdenominational conference of 
the Woman’s Missionary Societies. At 
the Camp’s tenth birthday party, on 
stunt night, at the rally and at morning 
prayers, they learned to know and love 
each other. At the bonfire, denomina- 
tions were brought into closer friendship. 
At morning classes and evening pro- 
grams the world’s needs were made very 
vital. In the twilight services on Round 
Top, God spoke to them and sent them 
out for service. Women of the churches! 
Give them definite tasks, that these 
inspirations and aspirations may live on. 

New York Branch.—New York 
Branch has two summer conferences 


within its territory and Northfield, in 
New England Branch, which draws 
largely from New York and New Jersey. 
The two conferences, Sea Breeze on Lake 
Ontario and Ocean Grove, are Methodist 
and both present foreign and home mis- 
sions. Sea Breeze is entirely a young 
people’s camp and is sponsored by Gene- 
see Conference. This year ninety girls 
and young women from that conference 
were in attendance. At Ocean Grove the 
registration was 110, of which number 
30 were in the girls’ camp. 

The importance of this phase of our 
missionary work can hardly be over- 
estimated. It furnishes new visions, new 
information and new purposes to hun- 
dreds of girls who become the recruits in 
our army of missionary workers. 

Baltimore Branch. — Mountain Lake, 
because of Centenary direction, is sure 
to become more and more a center for 
young people and their conferences. The 
School of Missions, with its splendid 
cottage bought and equipped primarily 
for young women, served a large purpose 
this year because the girls who came were 
willing to hear His call to service. 

Des Moines Branch. — Because — of 
inability to secure desirable locations for 
summer camps, it seemed advisable to 
concentrate upon the eighteen group 
meetings held during June and July. 
Conference and district superintendents 
planned carefully and prayerfully for 
weeks before each meeting. The result 
was that 1360 young women attended 
these meetings, listened to definite plans 
for work and heard the missionary’s plea 
for the foreign field. 

The aim in each meeting was to lead 
the young women to a realization of their 
obligation to Christ and the world. In 
twelve meetings they were asked to make 
definite decisions and 123 signified their 
willingness to go wherever God calls. 

Northwestern Branch. — Northwestern 
Branch is without camps directly under 
its auspices. A large number of girls, 
however, attend the camps under the 
Interdenominational Committee of the 
Central West for Missions. These are 
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held at Lake Winona, Indiana, and 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin. Other denomi- 
national schools are at Lebanon, Illinois, 
and Bay View, Michigan. 

Denominational meetings are held, 
when specific plans and work are pre- 
sented for the denomination. 

Cincinnati Branch.—Lakeside.—Seven 
years of Camp Wesleyan privilege, each 
year better than the year before! Our 
registration read in 1914, twelve; in 
1920, sixty-five. A number of the girls 
came this year as a result of conference, 
district and auxiliary scholarships. It 
has been our great joy each year to enter- 
tain the missionaries. The Leona Bailey 
Memorial Fund makes possible the enter- 
tainment of foreign students. Added to 
Mrs. J. F. Fisher’s words concerning our 
Camp Wesleyan missionaries who are in 
the Orient, our morning prayer service 
definitely directed our thoughts to their 
work and their needs. 

Lancaster. — “‘ A camp of many camps,” 
or a cottage for the girls from each dis- 
trict in the Ohio Conference, with a 
missionary and a district superintendent 
to mother and inspire. Co-operative 

- housekeeping, yes, and lots of fun, then 
by demonstration and outline, plans for 
the new year were carried home. 

Bethesda, our newest school of missions. 
— The young women gave a splendid 
pageant, “The Striking of America’s 
Hour,” and plans are being made for 
Camp Wesleyan features next year. 


* OK * 


From the Topeka, Pacific, Minneapolis 
and Columbia River Branches, word 
comes of the enrollment of Methodist 
girls in Y. W. C. A. Conferences, Schools 
of Missions and Epworth League Insti- 
tutes. 

While no definite report has been 
received from Philadelphia Branch, no 
doubt the girls, as has been their custom, 
have found their way to Mountain Lake, 
Ocean Grove and other splendid student 
conferences within its bounds. 

In summing up the reports, can we do 
better than emphasize the words of Mrs. 
Lamont: ‘Women of the churches! Give 
the girls definite tasks, that these inspirations 
and aspirations may live on.’ 


Report compiled by Mary I. Scort. 


Junior Methods 


Edited by Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 


The three-year campaign, started last 
year, will be continued with some modi- 
fications. World Saving Service Stamps 
will be issued in a new form and used as 
an incentive in securing members, sub- 
scriptions and money. An attractive 
stamp book is being prepared in which to 
place the stamps. Each child is to receive 
one book and the first stamp on payment 
of dues. Service Rolls will be kept by 
local, district, conference and Branch 
leaders. The Branch Roll will be exhib- 
ited at Branch and Executive Meetings. 
Those who were on the Roll last year, and 
also fulfill the new requirements, will 
have their names starred on the new Roll. 

This year, emphasis will be placed on 
subscriptions to the Junior Missionary 
Friend. Superintendents may devise 
methods for increasing their lists in their 
respective Branches. They will also call 
attention of workers to the. plans pro- 
posed in the Junior Friend by the editor 
and general secretary. The Star District - 
will be the one making the largest gain 
in per cent of gain in subscriptions and 
will receive a suitable reward. The 
publisher’s banner will go to the Branch 
having largest number of subscriptions in 
proportion to junior membership. 

The War Orphan Work will be contin- 
ued and the “Rolls” used. The Thank- 
Offering object will be a Baby Fund, 
bearing the name of Lucy Jameson Scott, 
to care for the babies in India, orphaned 
by famine and influenza. We could 
engage in no worthier cause to honor the 
memory of Mrs. Scott, for she was ever 
responsive to the needs of little children. 

The new Thank-Offering device, 
French Rolls and stamp books will be 
free for postage at all depots of supplies. 

Many of our motherly auxiliaries give 
a Christmas party for their Heralds and | 
Light Bearers. “Mother”’ furnishes the 
“eats” and her children the program. 
Leaders will note that the new demon- 
stration, ‘‘Miss Junior Friend’s Recep- 
tion,” is just what they need for such an 
occasion. 
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GSE SEE SE Ea eI ES 
NEW ENGLAND BRANCH 
Mrs. H. L. Wriston, Hditor 

581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
MISSIONARIES AND THE Homb CHURCH 

Since our last annual meeting, ten 
young women from the churches of New 
England have gone abroad for foreign 
service. The enthusiastic help given to 
these girls by the members of their 
churches and other friends shows that 
Methodists of New England are glad to 
stand back of their representatives 
abroad. One pastor wrote that he was 
very grateful to have a list of what his 

missionary needed—and that church 

immediately supplied every article lack- 
ing in the outfit and asked for shares in 
the outgoing expenses and in the salary. 
Our new missionaries go out with the 
knowledge that friends are supporting 
them and praying for them. 

Will this enthusiasm wane after the 
girls have been away a time and the 
pressure of winter work begins? It is the 
duty of each auxiliary to keep the interest 
glowing in her church by giving infor- 
mation about the special missionary 
adopted by the church; by having her 
name on the church calendar as one of the 
representatives of the church in foreign 
service; having her picture and pictures of 
her work and her country on the bulletin 
board. See that the Sunday school and 
the Epworth League hear a letter once in 
a while. Letters and pictures,may be 
obtained from Room 46, 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston. This cultivation will of 
course be easier if a missionary belongs 
to your church, but adopt one and you 
will find it is easy to stir and maintain 
interest. 

We want the salary of each missionary 
subscribed fully in shares of $20. Mem- 
bership dues may be used for this purpose, 
but try to take at least one share extra. 
The Branch faces a critical year in 1921 
and we do not want to fail our mission- 
aries and our native workers. Salaries of 
missionaries will be increased in January 
and that item, with the ever-increasing 
loss by exchange, will drain the usual 
resources of the Branch. But we have 
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unusual resources which we shall find if 
we pray and work. One of the most pro- 
ductive of these resources is to connect 
the woman at home with the missionary 
abroad. Let her feel that she is respon- 
sible for meeting the expenses of a day, a 
week, a month or a year of her substitute 
abroad. With this stimulus we shall 
read of the work and pray for our mis- 
sionary, and giving will come naturally. 

The Monday evening conference of 
secretaries, which precedes the annual 
meeting, will discuss ways of making the 
connection between missionary and con- 
stituency more close. Come with plans 
and questions. 

Report shares taken in special mis- 
sionaries to Mrs. Arthur Bennett, 33 Con- 
cord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Send 
money through the usual channels. 


1920 MissIoNARIES 


Margaret Hermiston, Roorkee, Alice 
Harris, Baroda, and Ruth Manchester, 
Lucknow, are already at work in India. 

Sigrid Bjorkland, Hinghwa City, and 
Bernice Wheeler, Nanking, are on their 
way to China. 

Esther Thurston is in language school 
at Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Jane Dickinson is on her way to Singa- 
pore. Mary Pearson is at work in Mexico 
City. Erastine Gilmore is principal of the 
girls’ school, Pachuca, Mexico. Gertrude 
Wheeler is at Crandon Institute, Monte- 
video, 8S. A. 


OTHER MISSIONARIES 

A welcome home to Mabel Hartford 
and Clara Pearl Dyer from China and 
Inez D. Mason from India. Frances Mac- 
Intire and Laura Chase are at home from 
Japan, also. 

Mary Evans and Lois Curtice are on 
their way back, having had a restful and 
profitable furlough. 

Gertrude Gilman and Ella Glover are 
still detained at home. 

FLORENCE L. NicHots. 


Tue Home Base 
Since the Jubilee there have been many 
changes in our officiary; we regret losing 
the workers who stood by so loyally, but 
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realize the reward that is due them for the 

faithful work of the many years, and we 
welcome the newcomers who, all untried, 
take up the burdens that the work may 
not fail. 

It seems necessary, in view of the 
expense of travel, to make smaller dis- 
tricts, since so few of our women feel’that 
they can put into travel the amount 
necessary to reach the convention when 
it meets at a distance. We know that 
they need the inspiration of these meet- 

_ Ings, therefore we have divided certain 
districts, and now have in New Hamp- 
shire a Southern Concord District, cen- 
tering around Franklin, making four dis- 
tricts; and in Vermont we have a new 
Southern District, centering around 
Bellows Falls. We hope that because of 
this plan more women can attend the 
district convention at least once a year. 

Miss Mabel Hartford is at home and all 
our women of New Hampshire will surely 
want to look in the face of this veteran 
missionary, whose courage and indomi- 
table faith have been a lesson to us all. 
She will speak at each of the four district 
meetings in November. 

Miss Clara Pearl Dyer will reach as 
many of the districts as possible and we 
expect that she will interest not only the 
children but all the workers among chil- 
dren’s bands. We hope that she will be 
widely advertised as the children’s very 
own missionary. She has quantities of 
paper dolls which may be purchased at 
these meetings and taken home as 
souvenirs. 

Through the generosity of the Misses 
Todd and Marriott, pictures of the 
Chinese kitchen god have been widely 
distributed throughout the Branch. 
Others may be secured from the depot 
of supplies at ten cents. 

The boxes for our hospitals contain so 
many things that we are proud of the 
generosity of New England Branch 
women. Two cases for Peking went with 
Bishop Birney’s freight, so the expense 

to the Branch will be very light. Four 
splendid boxes will go in a few days 
to India. 

Letters have been sent to every auxil- 
iary contributing and to every young 
women’s society which sent bandages 
and garments and other supplies, and a 


‘Clara Cushman, 


full acknowledgment of the whole will 
be made later in the Frrenp. We are 
especially grateful to certain Red Cross 
organizations which sent us the supplies 
left over and in each box for the field, 
because of this generosity, was included a 
large amount of uncut cheesecloth, which 
will be used in training the nurses in 
Peking, Bareilly and Baroda in making 
bandages, sponges and pads. Dr. Heath 
told us it was better to send it on in this 
form rather than have it all made up. 
It is a great temptation to mention cer- 
tain places, but all have done so well that 
we must merely give a big “thank you” 
to every contributing organization. 

For the coming year there will be hand- 
work for our schools, so we hope to keep 
the skillful needles of our women 
employed in making garments for our 
special assignments. The cost of clothing 
has risen so much that the missionaries 
feel that this will be of the greatest assist- 
ance. Definite plans will be sent to every 
auxiliary and young people’s organiza- 
tion. 

CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


YounG PEOPLE 


To the young people of New England 
has been given the privilege of supporting 
the founder of all 
Standard Bearer work (other Branches 
may covet that chance, but it is ours), 
Menia Wanzer at Foochow, China, 
Margaret Hermiston at Roorkee, India, 
and Frances MacIntire, home this year 
on furlough from Japan. 

In order to do this, how many young 
people are needed? Hight thousand! At 
present we have less than two thousand. 

Why have less than two thousand 
New England young people assumed this 
responsibility? Because many of the 
others do not know of it. 

Why? Because the women are not 
telling them. Because the two thousand 
are not imparting their knowledge of the 
work to others around them. 

Woman, pray out this publisher and 
leader in your own church. The study 
this year, ‘The Bible and Missions,” 
makes an especial appeal to Sunday 
school teachers. Perhaps the teachers of 
your young people will become publishers 
of this privilege. If you have found a 
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leader, pray that many more may be 
enlisted in her ranks. 

— Slogan No. I. Hight thousand young 
people in our department! 

Then these eight thousand young folks 
(doesn’t that sound likesbusiness?) must- 
know the work and workers. Folks, be 

willing to pay for this information. You 

buy newspapers, magazines, books, lec- 
ture and concert tickets. Why? To 
get information. 

Join the Book Club (have you heard 
about it?) be enrolled as a subscriber to 
the Frienp, read our literature. 

Slogan No. II. Eight thousand young 
people reading! 

When these folks have paid for the 
support of their missionary and have read 
about her and the others, then they will 
have definite objects for prayer. 

Slogan No. III. Eight thousand young 
people praying! 

Young people and women: Be pub- 
lishers to eight thousand. 

Eight thousand: Pay, read, pray. 

Watch the February Frimnp for the 
first report. Begain on the slogans now. 

Masset A. Lamont. 


LITERATURE SUGGESTIONS 


As we stand, James-like, looking back 
on the almost completed year and for- 
ward into the new and untried future, 
the slogan of the year comes to us —“‘On 
to the Villages!”” At this writing, among 
the hills and villages, it has a new force; 
not merely on to the villages of India and 
China, but on to our own New England 
villages! Let us carry our banner over the 
homeland until all the rural sections as 
well as the towns and cities are studying 
earnestly our great commission, which 
“The Bible and Missions” presents to 
us so masterfully. 

May we not have study classes founded 
on this text-book, not merely in mis- 
sionary societies but in Sunday schools, 
Epworth Leagues, literary societies, etc.? 
At this hour of the world’s need we have 
here portrayed the key to the situation. 

The little trilogy of four-cent leaflets, 
“Carrying the Message,” “Preparing 
the Messenger” and “Bible Women at 
Work,” makes us realize how much Bible 
study means in the lives of those only 
recently ‘“heathen.”” How many of us 
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walk five or ten miles a day for weeks, 
for a Bible study class? 

This new year, too, we must rally to 
our publications. We must each one 
consider herself an agent for FrrEND and 
Junior Friend. These are times requiring 
loyalty to our Society, to the interests 
of our literature (even in the face of 
rising costs) and to our depot of supplies. 
Promptness in ordering supplies and in 
returning unused literature is essential 
to best work there. 

The depot of supplies is for every last 
member of our Society, for the women in 
the most remote corner as well as for 
those who pass the building frequently. 
Make that a Mecca for your Boston 
visits, you who live at a distance. Come 
to Room 46, 581 Boylston Street, and 
see the wealth and variety of our books, 
pamphlets and leaflets; the interesting . 
costumes you can hire for your next 
pageant or dialogue; the resources of our 
loan library of missionary works which 
the parcel post will bring to you for five 
cents a week and postage. You will find 
a welcome and an inspiration. 

Mrs. W. L. Snow. 
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Mrs. Ernest C. Waretne, Editor 
g 420 Plum Street, Cincinati, Ohio 
In Memoriam 
MARGARETT CRABTREE 
“She is not dead, she is just away.’”’ 
Gone to take possession of a great inheri- 
tance. 

It must be twenty years ago that she 
made a valuable investment in the Bank 
of Heaven, with the specified and assured 
interest on the investment of ‘‘a hundred , 
fold,’’ which is exactly ten thousand per 
cent. Her investment was not in money 
but in life service. 

‘“‘Greater love hath no man than this.” 

She became a trained and thoroughly 
equipped deaconess in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, living in the Cleveland 
Deaconess Home. Later she went as a 
regular missionary of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society to the Philippine 
Islands, where for fifteen years she has 
been an important factor in the Harris 
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Memorial Training School, Manila, pre- 
paring young women to be evangelists 
and Bible women to their own people. 

Recently she wrote: ‘‘Every year in 
this school seems better than the last,” 
and expressed a deep appreciation of the 
loyal service of her four fine Philippine 
teachers. ‘I depend upon them for cer- 
tain things and they never fail. In 
February (1919) we graduated five girls— 
a small class, but each girl is choice and 
has no other thought than to serve her 
Master.’”? Who can even surmise how 
such a deposit as that will stand on the 
books, under the eye of the heavenly 
receiving treasurer? 

There are now ten thousand women full 
members of the Methodist Church in 
these islands, with 10,354 on probation. 
Only when the “books are opened” can 
we ever know how many of these were 
captured and trained for Christian service 
through the influence of the Harris 
Memorial Training School, of which 
Margarett Crabtree has been a leading 
spirit for so many years. 

In thinking along this line it is easy to 
see that, through those she has rescued 
and trained, Miss Crabtree is still work- 
ing in the Philippine Islands and will con- 
tinue to work there until time shall be no 
more. Again according to heavenly 
calculation, this investment must bank 
larger than human imagination can cal- 
culate. 

Only one word more. If news had 
reached us that Miss Crabtree would pass 
through here on her way to England to 
take possession of a large estate recently 
and unexpectedly inherited by her, what 
a joyous farewell reception we would have 
given her! 

So let us think of her to-day as a mem- 
ber of the royal household of the King of 
kings, having just been called home for 
rest after a strenuous period of service 
as an ambassador in a foreign land. 


‘She is not dead, she is just away. 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
She has wandered into an unknown land 
And left us wondering how very fair it needs 
must be 
Since she lingers there. 
She is not dead, I say; 
She is just away.” 


Her passing is a great loss to us, but 
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all gain to her. ‘“‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep.”’ 

While we shall ever fondly cherish the 
memory of this choice spirit, there is one 
important thing now left to us to do. 
Some one must be found to fill the vacancy 
left in the ranks by the passing of Miss 
Crabtree. Wireless messages to the cen- 
tral office of the heavenly kingdom should 
ascend without ceasing to the appointing 
Power, that without delay another choice 
spirit may be found ready to say, “‘Here 
am I, Lord, send me.”’ 

(Words spoken at the funeral of Margarett 
Crabtree at Elyria, Ohio, by Mrs. Ida M. 
Mitchell.) 


THIRD QUARTERLY MEETING 


The third quarterly meeting of the 
Cincinnati Branch, Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, was held on Tuesday, 
July 18, 1920, at the Methodist Home for 
the Aged; College Hill. The morning 
session began at ten o’clock with a devo- 
tional service in charge of Mrs. E. S. 
Sawtelle. 

The treasurers’ reports, given by Mrs. 
J.C. Kunz and Mrs. C. C. Boyd, showed 
the totai receipts for the quarter were 
$79,356.30; disbursements, $106,964.35; 
leaving a deficit of $23,608.05. 

The report of the home base had been 
sent in by the secretary, Mrs. John 
Mitchell. It showed that officers in every 
department are working faithfully, the 
secretaries being tireless in their labors. 
Many original and ingenious plans have 
been carried out successfully. Glowing 
accounts of Thank-Offerings come in from 
various parts of the Branch, and the 
enthusiasm over showers for hospital 
supplies continues. 

The total membership of all ages is 
72,793, an increase for this year of 
12,088. The increase in subscriptions to 
the FRIEND is 705, but the Junior Friend 
shows a decrease of 669. Our total num- 
ber is only 19,356 and we still lack 5,644 
of reaching the goal of 25,000 for the year. 
“Tf we are to reach it, every one of us 
must get busy. Shall we do it? It has 
been said that whatever Cincinnati 
Branch undertakes, she gets. We must 
do it. Our honor is at stake.”’ 

In the absence of the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, Mrs. J. M. 
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Dolbey read the report of the foreign 
field. Through all the letters that ‘were 
quoted one could hear the same story: 
missionaries overworked because of lack 
of sufficient native assistants, burdened 
almost beyond endurance because of 
insufficient funds to meet the increased 
cost of food and other necessities. 

Mrs. E. 8. Emerson led in the noon- 
tide prayer and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Mr. Grentzenberg. 

The visitors had provided themselves 
with box lunches, and coffee was fur- 
nished by the home. The hour of fellow- 
ship proved all too short and many would 
gladly have prolonged it. But promptly 
at one o’clock the president, Mrs. Roet- 
tinger, announced the hymn, ‘Fling out 
the banner,”’ and after the singing Mrs. 
L. L. Townley offered prayer. 

The address by Miss Ida Frantz, of the 
Keen School, Tientsin, China, was illus- 
trated by charts, which showed the 
almost insurmountable task which con- 
fronts our workers in North China and 
the pitifully small beginnings which have 
thus far been made. If any one imagines 
that China is nearly evangelized he 
should be able to hear Miss Frantz tell of 
the millions who are still unreached and 
for whom the Methodist Church is 
responsible. . 


Emma E. ENDERIS, 
Recording Secretary. 


W.F. M.S. ar Laxssipr 


The Lakeside Summer School of For- 
eign Missions, July 25 to 30, under the 
able management of the home base sec- 
retary, Mrs. John Mitchell, assisted by 
Mrs. J. H. Blackburn and Mrs. F. I. John- 
son, presented an unusually attractive 
program. 

The campfire, with Mrs. R. L. Thomas 
to introduce the war-worn veterans from 
many lands, arrayed in costumes of the 
countries they represented, was a pic- 
ture long to be remernbered; while the 
earnest messages straight from the hearts 
- of the messengers were a fine beginning for 
a week of intense Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society instruction, the object of 
which was to make better soldiers in the 
service of the King for the conquest of the 
world for Christ. 

At the opening service on Sunday night 
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a beautiful allegorical scene, “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst,” written 
by Miss Marian Manley, was presented 
by three Chinese girls, assisted by a num- 
ber of other people. Miss Katherine Chen 
represented the womanhood of China, 
Miss Pearl Wong the girlhood of China, 
Miss Grace Lin the spirit of the new 
China. This very impressive scene was 
followed by an able address by Dr. Wei 
Ping Chen, editor of the Shanghai Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The daily program throughout the 
week was packed with valuable instruc- 
tion. Dr. J. Campbell White, at the 
morning devotional hour, gave abundant 
food for those who wished to grow in 
grace. 

Children gathered in crowds to attend 
Mrs. Havighurst’s 8.30 hour. The school 
of methods was simply packed with 
plans, workable suggestions, and pat- 
terns for use in auxiliary, district, and 
conference, and was especially enriched 
by lantern slides, playlets, pageants and 
posters, due to the painstaking prepara- 
tion and ingenuity of Mrs. F. I. Johnson. 
The story hour on the lawn facing the 
lake, under the shade of the big trees, 
with Miss Louise Ridge as story teller, 
proved most enjoyable and popular. 

The lectures on the text-book, ‘‘The 
Bible and Missions,” and the anniversary 
address were given by Lena Leonard 
Fisher in her usually eloquent and forceful 
style, this year especially enriched by 
observations during her recent tour in the 
Orient. 

Camp Wesleyan, under the care of 
Miss Mary I. Scott and Mrs. C. R. Cary, 
was crowded with splendid young women 
who followed their carefully prepared 
program of study, recreation, and inspi- 
ration. 

An unusual feature was the 8. O. S. 
Minute Woman’s Hour, in which five 
women gave a practical demonstration of 
the possibility of actually discussing a 
subject and making a point in five min- 
utes. Their theme was the necessity for 
immediate, adequate equipment for our 
mission hospitals in the Orient. 

The registration and attendance and 
general interest this year were the 
greatest ever in the history of the school 
of missions. 
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Miss Mary Eva Foster, Editor 
; Montana Wesleyan, Helena, Montana & 


Branch Merrrine at Boisk 

“On Thursday, October 14, the Annual 
Meeting of the Columbia River Branch 
was called to order by Mrs. Matthew 
Simpson Hughes in First Church, Boise, 
Idaho, a record attendance from every- 
where breaking all former precedents. 
This was due to the intense interest on 
the part of the women of Helena area 
who entertained the Branch for the first 
time in its twenty-eight years, and to the 
large response on the part of Portland 
area in returning the long-distance calls 
which have been so loyally made to its 
boundaries through the past. A program, 
the finest yet presented to the Methodist 
women of the Northwest, repaid many 
times over those who heard it.” 

No, it hasn’t happened as yet that 
way, for it isn’t October 14-17 now, but 
that is the ~way the recording scribe 
should write it. If you think so, “Boost 


for Boise.’’ ; 
Mrs. A. R. Maciean, 
Recording Secretary. 


ForREIGN DEPARTMENT 

Miss Godfrey, writing of the evangelis- 
tic work, says: ‘All day Saturday and 
Sunday the village folk came to see us. 
We had two services in the morning and 
several in the afternoon. Then the sick 
came, men in the last stages of tubercu- 
losis, women bent double with rheuma- 
tism, children with coughs, often the 
result of influenza. One child had the 
most awful eyes I ever saw; I washed 
them out with soda water. I had so little 
medicine, it did not begin to meet our 
needs. 

“Two days ago my Ford arrived, and 
that is cause for thanksgiving. It looks 
very fine, and I am learning to run it. 
I wish to thank every one who made this 
Ford possible. It will carry. the gospel 
message to needy folk. The quilt is a 
beauty; the people love to look at it.” 

Dr. Ferris is very grateful for the par- 
cels received, but says: “My greatest 
need just now is for children’s plain 
dresses from infancy to five years of age; 
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also acid-proof, rubberized sheeting for 
maternity and children’s beds. You at 
home must weary with our constant 
askings, but if you did not give of prayer 
and thought and in material ways we 
should fall by the wayside. You are sup- 
porting our hands, though invisibly, and 
thus we keep heart while we try to do our 
part across the sea.” 

Miss Austin writes: ‘Since there has 
been a change for the better in my father’s 
health, and since there is no one to take 
my place without taking some one out 
of other work equally important, it seems 
best for me to remain, if possible, until 
Miss Morgan arrives. We are wondering 
how we can get on in the school without 
another missionary. Then the village 
work needs another worker just as badly; 
there has been no one this year. Can not 
you find us some more missionaries?” 

Miss Rexroth writes from Bidar: 
“Most of my girls have gone to the vil- 
lages for their vacation, and as we are 
having a special Centenary drive just 
now, I urged each to try to teach some 
other girl her letters and to testify for 
Christ—this to be a part of her Centenary 
work. Are you going to give any new 
scholarships for Bidar? It is a hard task 
when I have twenty-six girls unprovided 
for, but the hardest task is to refuse to 
receive the village girls that beg to come 
in. Under such circumstances it is hard 
work to keep out of debt, but Iam putting 
in all I can possibly spare of my own 
salary in order to do this. Are you get- 
ting any new workers for South India? 
You will not forget how much we need 
them, will you?” 

Miss Emmel is studying the language 
in Bangalore. Miss Church, having com- 
pleted her first term, sailed on the “ Km- 
press of Asia’? August 7, for home. Miss 
Morrow has just completed a successful 
itinerating trip through Oregon Confer- 
ence, reporting sixteen new societies and 
$1318 in pledges. 

Miss Hefty writes: “You: know the 
typhoon all but wrecked our school build- 
ing last fall, and while repairs are going 
on we cannot have school, but I am more 
than busy. Among other things I have 
opened a new class of work, ‘Baby- 
Bath Parties.’ I advertise through our 
Christians that any child under eight, for 
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the sum of one penny (Chinese), may 
come to our house Thursday afternoons 
and be bathed.” 

Miss Young writes: “I have not 
doubted for one minute the Lord’s leading 
me here. I love the girls. Language 
school began last week, and I am study- 
ing five hours each day. The situation is 
very serious here; the missionaries can 
not exist on their present salaries, as 
prices are so high. They cannot go into 
debt, so what are they to do?”’ 

Our adopted missionary, Miss Bjork- 
land writes: ‘I understand that Colum- 
bia River Branch is taking a very active 
part in my support. I am very grateful to 
them, and wish to thank every society 
and lady having contributed in any way.” 
This was written before she sailed for 
China in August. 

Miss Warner writes from South 
America: ‘Doubtless you are praying 
for this great neglected continent and 
your heart is burdened with many other 
interests of His kingdom, but I believe 


if you only knew how many Christless- 


lives there are down here, and how our 
missionary work has scarcely touched the 
surface of things, you would be able to 
find just a little extra time each week to 
intercede for the evangelization of this 
vast waiting field. Will you not pray 
with us definitely for our needs?”’ 


CONFERENCE SECRETARIES 


Idaho, Mrs. H. W. Parker. — We are 
much interested in the outgoing of our 
first Idaho Conference missionary, Miss 
Celia Cowan, of Homedale, Idaho. She 
is a young woman of attractive person- 
ality who was accepted a year ago, spent 
the winter in the Training School at 
Chicago, and went back to Idaho visit- 
ing some of the near-by auxiliaries and 
making her final preparations for sailing 
from Vancouver, B.C., August 26, for 
West China. She has spoken in a num- 
ber of pulpits, but the intensely hot 
weather has prevented her from reaching 
all the larger towns in the conference. 

Gooding auxiliary has made a wonder- 
ful record by way of “doubling up” under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. E. A. 
Pollock, membership marshal. In Sep- 
tember, 1919, they had an enrollment of 
thirteen. Now they report seventy-one. 
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Gooding easily carries off the conference 
honors. Has any other point in the 
Branch done better? 

Again Idaho anticipates the pleasure 
of entertaining the Branch Meeting. 
This time we hope to have the realization 
also. Boise Methodism has cared for 
many large conferences in the past. We 
hope the Branch Annual Meeting will be 
so large that it will tax even her generous 
hospitality. Idaho extends both hands in 
a heartfelt welcome. 

North Montana, Mrs. F. E. Dodds. — 
North Montana’s testing time continues 
— the fourth year of drought and grass- 
hopper pestilence rendering a “harvest 
time” practically impossible. But our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
grows in spite of discouragements. Our 
conference pledge was increased 66% 
over anything ever raised before, and our 
pledge will be met. The membership 
will be doubled and subscriptions largely 
increased. Special gifts are growing more 
and more in favor. In fact, we find here, 
as in all places, that our women only need 
to know of the work to become interested. 
The present task in this region is one of 
instruction. We deem it a great privilege 
to labor with women of the courageous 
spirit and devotion which our North 
Montana women are showing, for the 
Father’s blessing is theirs. 

Montana, Mrs. Charles L. Bovard. — 
As the closing weeks of our conference 
year approach, we have been made able 
to rejoice because of the work of our 
Society. Membership is largely increased; 
we think the final records will prove that 
we have doubled what we had a year ago. 
This achievement means new enthusiasm 
along all lines. Of course we are not satis- 
fied, because too many of our sisters are 
not yet reached. Money will sound well 
we know, when the treasurer’s report is 
given, but we are dissatisfied again, for 
there are such great needs and so little 
with which to meet them. One big, satis- 
fying fact is our source of help, which in 
no way and at no time has been less than 
the greatest and mightiest — our gracious 
Heavenly Father, who always helps his 
children do the work committed to them 
by him. We thank him daily for a place 
in his kingdom to serve. 

We are hoping several of our women 
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who are in some way connected with rail- 
roads will be able to get transportation to 
Boise for our Annual Branch Meeting. 
What an inspiration they will receive! 
“For our own anniversary hour during 
annual conference we are planning a 
pageant, and are expecting enlarged inter- 
est throughout the conference. We are 
now pushing the Barred Gates. Surely 
they will not longer remain closed! 

Puget Sound, Mrs. Jesse E. Davis. — 
The work of this conference has’ moved 
along smoothly and with increasing inter- 
est. We were favored in having Miss 
Julia Morrow with us in the spring. 
Through her well balanced and _ instruc- 
tive talks she awakened a new and deeper 
interest in the needs of the women of 
India. The hospital supply work has 
appealed to our women, and much has 
been accomplished in this way. Tacoma 
District has done marvelous work under 
the able leadership of Mrs. J. P. Marlatt 
and Mrs. C. O. Power, corresponding 
secretary; the last named is bringing her 
dreams to pass. They have doubled their 
membership of young people, gained a 
large extension membership, used the 
slides of our hospital work, and. given 
porch parties during the hot weather. 
One auxiliary gained two hundred mem- 
bers during the membership drive. The 
Mary Dolliver Graham Fund received 
$819.36. 

The spirit of co-operation and devotion 
among the noble women of this conference 
has been a stay and a comfort to their 
inexperienced secretary. The success of 
the work is due to their tireless efforts, 
while the praise and thanks belong to 
Him who leads. Our motto for this year 
has been Phil. 4:19, and daily has it been 
‘proved. Each district in the conference 
has its story of growth and victory, its 
song of praise, its hopes of advancement 
for the future. 

Columbia River Conference, Mrs. H. J. 
Wood. —So far this year we have ten 
new organizations in this conference — 
two little Light Bearers, three auxiliaries, 
and five King’s Heralds. One Standard 
Bearer and two King’s Herald organiza- 
tions and three auxiliaries have doubled 
their membership; of these Walla Walla 
Standard Bearers and Kennewick auxil- 
iary have more than tripled. We cannot 
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always judge the effort by the results, but 
I wonder if each of the other organiza- 
tions has done all it possibly can this year 
to reach the goal of doubled membership, 
or if some have said, ‘‘Oh, we can’t do 
that, ” and have stopped right there. 

Two of our good workers have been 
compelled to give up their work this year 
on account of ill health — Mrs. H. B. 
Elworthy, for years the efficient secretary 
of Spokane District, and Mrs. Frank 
Broom, our beloved conference secretary. 
We miss them, yet welcome other loyal 
helpers. Mrs. Mildred Williams of Spo- 
kane takes the place vacated by Mrs. 
Elworthy. We were fortunate in having 
with us Miss Julia Morrow for a few days 
and Miss Florence Sayles for several 
weeks. Both these missionaries were an 
inspiration to us and left us with a new 
interest in India and China. Miss Sayles 
will carry with her a Victrola as a gift 
for the hospital from the Spokane Dis- 
trict. 

Oregon, Mrs. D. C. Bevan. — The 
absence of the secretary through the 
summer prevents a formal report, but it 
is certain that Oregon will do her part. 
The itinerary of Miss Morrow, who will 
do good wherever she goes, was very 
helpful to the conference. 


A MacEepontian CALL 


The Record of Christian Work tells a 
story that shows the need for increased 
evangelistic work. A native said to a 
missionary: “Sir, we would see Jesus. 
My village is over yonder, three miles 
away. We have given up idolatry and 
we wish to embrace the Jesus religion. 
Come with me; the whole village is 
waiting for your coming.” 

Before the missionary could answer 
another man stepped forward, then a 
third and a fourth, with the same plea. 
Listen to the last one: 

“Sahib, this is the fourth year that I 
have come to you, and every time you 
have sent me away sorrowing. O Sahib, 
give me a message of hope this time!” 

With a breaking heart the mission- 
ary had to say: ‘‘Your village is eight 
miles away and I dare not even encourage 
you till I have a teacher for you. Be 
patient another year.” 
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The Study 


Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Monta: November. ; ’ 
Dryotionant Toric: The Promise of the 
Dim Ages. 


Suaausrep Reapine: Genesis 12: 1-3; 18: 


Srupy Toric: The Message of the Old Testa- 
ment (‘‘The Bible and Missions,’”’ Chapter I). 

“His Own” missionary message is the basis of 
our mission text-book, ‘‘The Bible and Missions.” 
For years we have hoped for such a book, and 
now Mrs. Montgomery, author of our most fas- 
cinating text-books, has written it. 

In her opening paragraphs she says truly: 
“Underneath all special appeals of the age, of 
races and nations, of terrible sufferings ana appall- 
ing needs, is the great diapason of the Word — 
‘Go ye; I am with you.’ If, leaving little 
mission studies for a time, we could bend our 
minds and souls and strength to the study of 
God’s mission study text-book, the world would 
no longer fetter the Church.” , 

band of women in a western town took this 
book for months of study on this line. One said, 
“My Bible is a new book.” Let Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s book be the introduction to the Book of 
Books in a new and understanding way. 


Our NEED 


Are you quite sure in your own mind that the 
whole missionary enterprise is really any concern 
of yours? Did you come into the missionary 
society as a concession to friendship for the per- 
son inviting you? Do you contribute grudgingly 
when you are vaught unaware at a missionary 
service? Do you think the whole movement is 
the work of a lot of wild enthusiasts who would 
rob their own land for the sake of the heathen? 
Then we beseech you, as you care for your own 
soul, to see how the Jews stood on this question, 
and the result to themselves. 

Are you about to make a missionary address 
and are you seeking for the latest news from the 
field and touching incidents to adorn a tale? 
This year let us get down to the bed-rock of 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 


Tue INCOMPARABLE Boox 


This is the only book in the world for every 
man. Think on this fact. It deals with the 
realities of life as it is for white and black and 
brown and yellow; for rich and poor; for the 
scholar and the unlearned; for all who are born 
and must die. From whence do we come? 
Whither do we go? Why suffer? Who shall 
deliver us? Does God love one people and not 
another? Of these things speaks the Book. 
Follow our author (pp. 8-14) as she contrasts the 
sacred writings of races and nations with the book 
for all mankind. 


THE OLp TESTAMENT 


As the four Gospels are the records of four 
companions and students of our Lord, so there 
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are in the Old Testament four great divisions or 
streams, side by side, woven into the Scripture. 
Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the 
Spirit. To read from Genesis to Malachi with- 
out this distinction as to time and character of 
the writings, is to miss the meaning of the book, 
the strength of it, even as Israel missed the 
message. 

There is the Law. By it the Jew ordered his 
life. 

The Jew chanted the psalms in the synagogue 
and appropriated as for himself alone the exultant 
hope of a Redeemer. 

' The Jew made history, and we read in it how 
he believed in God — for himself. 

The Jew heard the prophets — and sometimes 
repented and sometimes stoned the prophet, but 
never understood that God meant him to be a 
brother and a messenger to the rest of the world. 
Here lies the stupendous failure of the ‘‘Chosen 
People” — not alone that they rejected the 
promised and long-expected Savior when he 
came, but that through the centuries they per- 
sistently refused to be what God called and 
trained them to be, light-bringers to all the 
world. 

The law truly gave the Jew his standing as 
God’s chosen, but gave also commands to deal 
justly with “the foreigner” (Deut. 1:16), with 
love and sympathy (Deut. 10:19), and give him 
a part in religious feasts (Deut 16:9-17). In the 
last solemn covenant rendered through Moses 
(Deut. 29:10-15), the foreigner was given a place 
and called (Deut. 31:12) to hear the parting 
words of the great law-giver. In Leviticus we 
have ‘‘One law for the sojourner (the foreigner) 
and the home-born:” and the stranger was 
cleansed by the same sacrifice of atonement. 

The prophets took up the strain. Jeremiah 
was a wanderer for the sake of his mission to his 
people. He gave to them a new and deeper cove- 
nant than that given Abraham —a covenant 
not of outward observances but ‘‘ written on their 
hearts’? (Chapter 31:31-41). 

Isaiah spoke for all the ages in his high call 
from God, ‘‘I will give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the 
end of the earth.”” He declared the purpose of 
God for his servant (Isa. 42:1-9 and 48: 8-13), 
and his mission (Isa, 49:1-7, 55:6). Ezekiel 
sounded a clear high note of God, the Sovereign 
— ‘All souls are mine”’ (Ezekiel 18:4). 

In striking contrast to the usual attitude of 
Israel is the prayer of King Solomon on the 
dedication of the temple (I Kings, 8:41-43). 
David, the shepherd boy, the poet and king, 
sang, “God is the king of the whole earth. God 
reigneth over the nations, the shields of the earth 
belong unto God.” The great missionary prayer- 
songs of the psalms were chanted by the Jewish 
people but their eyes were blinded and their 
hearts dull that they did not catch the vision of 
service or the message of God. Read Psalms 
67, 72, 86, 87, 98, 100, 102 — the unrecognized 
call of God to his people, the promise of a world- 
wide kingdom. 

Let no student fail to read that matchless 
missionary story, the book of Jonah. Gentile 
Christians no less than Jews have stumbled over 
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Methods 


OnE Woman’s Way 


A unique method has been invented by one of 
the district secretaries of this Branch to reach 
the women in places where there is so little 
interest that other efforts have not been able to 
secure an organization. She is a woman of leisure, 
so she secures ‘the agency for some little novelty, 
then goes to a town in the district and takes a 
room for a week. The morning she devotes to 
selling the novelty, going to homes of women of 
our church, whose names she has secured from 
the pastor. She visits a little as she sells and 
finally gets round to the topic of missions; then 
prayer-meeting night she goes to the service and 
is usually invited by the pastor to speak. Some- 
times he kindly opens his pulpit on Sunday for 
her to present the work. Since she has already 
built up a friendly constituency, her presentation 
of the need for the organization is almost invari- 
ably successful. The profit made on the sales pays 
her expense of travel. She finds this method more 
successful than to go with her expenses paid, 
because like Paul, laboring with her own hands 
for her necessities, she is able to present a dis- 
interested plan to the women of these churches. 
This method, even if not possible for others to 
employ for a long period, might well be used dur- 
ing the summer or on short vacations. 

Some of our women are using their surplus 
fruit, now that sugar is coming down, canning it 
to sell for the benefit of the work; and one lady, 
canning in the ways of the Orient, has made some 
missionary money by making curry, hot enough 
for India, the profit on which she devotes to our 
work. 

CONTENTS 


In the membership contest, some of our old, 
well-established auxiliaries have found it very 
successful to have two sides, and they have gone 
far beyond the number required to double the 
membership, while others are taking the 100 
per cent loyal as their aim for the membership. 
Some special recognition is to be given to these 
at the Branch Annual Meeting, as well as the 
honors which will be provided by the national 
plan. 

Group MEETINGS 


In view of the expense of travel, instead of 
district meetings, we are planning for group meet- 
ings of a number of churches which are easily 
accessible to the place selected for the meeting, 
and a program arranged for one place can with 
little expense be carried to the other group meet- 
ings. 

The best method for raising money is the same 
as suggested by the Columbia River Branch, put- 
ting the women into groups of ten; the friendly 
rivalry has resulted in the large increase in 
receipts for this year. The success of Camp 
Wesleyan at Northfield has suggested a plan for 
girls’ camps at some of our old camp meetings, 
and while we have not initiated this method, we 
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propose to have a study class in each one of these 
for next year, as the best method of training our 
girls. 

INTERESTING PLANS 


A good plan to bring the Christian Literature 
program before our young people is to cut out of 
blue paper the letters of the new Chinese alpha- 
bet, making them about ten inches high. These, 
pasted on cardboard, are carried in by thirty- 
nine girls, the comparison being made with the 
three thousand characters necessary for even the 
most meagre ability to read with the old classic 
characters. The point is made that now, with 
this newest A B C, is the time for us to press our 
work for China. 

A method of interesting the children and 
young people is loaning the ‘Liu Family,” a 
number of Chinese dolls dressed to represent the 
pastor, the father, the mother and the children, 
with a description of the speeches made by each 
one in telling of the conversion of the family. 


New EnGuanp BRANCH. 


The Study 
(Continued from page 876) 


the message. The whale has engrossed their 
attention, when God would have them know of 
his love for the heathen of Nineveh. His chosen 
messenger was recreant. He claimed God as the 
God of Israel only. Follow the story with Mrs. 
Montgomery’s gripping comment (pp. 48-51). 

We can but urge every missionary woman to 
search the scripture: to untangle her mind from 
preconceptions and, as if for the first time, to 
receive the message as it came first to the mind of 
man—praying that the eyes of her understanding 
may be opened to know all the promise and pur- 
pose of God for the redemption not alone of 
Israel, but of all mankind: of his call to service 
not alone for Israel, but for each to whom the 
message comes. 


Not Wanted 
(Continued from page 365) 


give her any shelter except the pig pen. She 
was a sight when we found her! If she had beena 
leper there was a home for her, but what could 
we do with her? Do you wonder that mis- 
sionaries’ salaries do not hold out when they are 
confronted with misery on all sides? 

One successful marriage has come out of the 
series of meetings. The poor girl was not wanted, 
but when she ran away to attend quarterly 
meeting she was beaten and bound and left 
unconscious. The new Bible woman in the place 
was much disturbed. ‘“‘What shall we do?” 
she said. ‘‘I never had such an experience as 
this. If the girl is not rescued there will be 
trouble for the church.” 

She went into her room and prayed, and came 
out singing. The girl was rescued and happily 
married. Those who had torn her New Testa- 
ment were obliged to give her a whole Bible in 
its place and they gave us a large banner as an 
expression of their apology. 


If things don’t go to suit you, 
What use to frown and sigh? 
You can’t frown back the sunshine 
That’s missing from the sky, 
Nor frown away the winter 
In wishing it were spring, 
The wisest thing to do, my friend, 
Is just keep sweet — and sing! 


Don’t fret and fume and worry, 
And make things worse, say I, 
Since we can’t help what’s happened; 
So laugh away the sigh, 
And trust that on the morrow 
The clouds will all take wing, 
Believing God knows what is best; 
So just keep sweet — and sing! 
— Eben E. Rexford. 


Jottings 

Cotums1a River Brancu will hold its annual 
meeting in Boise, Idaho, October 14-17. The 
chairman of the entertainment committee is Mrs. 
N. C. Prescott, 2009 Harrison Boulevard, Boise, 
Idaho. 

* * * 

Meprcine Borries ror Satn! Mrs. H. C. 
Hubbell, West Ohio Conference superintendent 
of young. people’s work, has been speeding up 
hospital equipment money by the sale of two 
sizes of medicine bottles — thirty-five and fifty 
cents. The bottles are cut out of used postcards, 
with white paper covering the writing, and are 
very attractive. The sales have been excellent 
and the hospitals abroad will profit by their 
proceeds. 

k o* x 

As To Tue ‘“‘Barrep Gatss.’’ Every one 
that has been ‘‘opened’”’ should be taken to 
Branch Meeting for display, and then they should 
be sent, by districts or auxiliaries, to the field 
or hospitals in which the Branch has been espe- 
cially interested. 

Remember that one dollar will open one a little 
way, and that more dollars will admit more 

atients for the needed help. There is no danger 
Pf opening the gates too wide — and there is no 
Oime limit except ‘‘the sooner the better.” 
* * * 


Tue Epitor’s THANKS ARE Expressep for: 
“Seven Years of Evangelism in Japan,” “The 
Lal Bagh Review” and “‘Our Goodly Heritage,” 
“The Foochow Mail,” ‘The Work of Methodist 
Women in Korea,” the thirteenth report of the 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital, and conference 
reports from Bombay, Yenping, Northwest 
India, Central Provinces, West China and 
Kiangsi. 

* * * 

“Scuoou Days,” a New Missronary ENTER- 
TAINMENT arranged by Mrs. Gilbert Blatchley 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, has been published and 
may be ordered from depots of supplies or 
direct from her. Price, twenty-five cents. When 


presented recently by the Fort Scott Standard, 


Bearers, the free will offering was $125 for 
hospital work in Bareilly. 
* * * 

From Ponttac, Itu., Comes the method used 
to present the contents of the Branch Bulletin. 
It was announced that all the Branch officers 
would be at the next auxiliary meeting. Mem- 
bers impersonating them gave the message 
written for the paper, with the same enthusiasm 
the officer would have had. Some mannerisms 
were also copied, to the delight of those ac- 
quainted with the writers. 

* * * 

Turse Finz Missionary Stories for boys 
and girls of the intermediate grades are sug- 
gested by the Missionary Review of the World: 
“Brother Van,” Stella N. Brummit; “Black 
Beared Barbarian,’ Marian Keith; “ Living- 
stone, the Pathfinder,’ Basil Mathews; ‘“‘Mak- 
ing Life Count,” Eugene C. Foster; “‘Martin 
of Mansfield,” Margaret R. Seeback; ‘‘ Uganda’s 
White Man of Work,” Sophia Lyon Fahs; 
“Winning the Oregon Country,” John T. Faris. 


For the young people in their later teens and 
early twenties have been prepared; “‘Ann of 
Ava,” Ethel Daniels Hubbard; ‘‘Comrades in 
Service;’ Margaret E. Burton; ‘‘Makers of 
South America,’ Margarette Daniels; ‘‘Masoud 
the Bedouin,”’ Mrs. Alfreda Post Carhart; ‘‘Men 
and Things,’ Henry A. Atkinson; ‘‘ Ministers 
of Mercy,” James H. Franklin; ‘“‘The Moffats,”’ 
Ethel Daniels Hubbard; ‘‘Servants of the King,” 
Robert E. Speer. 

If it is not possible to add these books to the 
home library they may be secured from the city 
or Sunday School library. If they are not listed 
there; urgent and oft-repeated requests may 
result in their being added. : 


Two Summer Schools 


There is a good outlook for the future of our 
missionary work in the report that comes from 
the school of missions at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, August 17-24. One hundred two girls were 
enrolled, with ninety-eight older women. When 
the young women show such interest in the work, 
there is little room for discouragement. This is 
the second year of this school, whose total enroll- 
ment last year was one hundred twenty-three. 
It is expected that many more will attend the 
third session. 

Ten states and ten denominations were repre- 
sented this year. There were forty-three Method- 
ists, against nine last year. 

_ The program was full of interest, and recrea- 
tion was not forgotten. It is reported that the 
girls were full of ‘‘pep”’ and fun as well as earnest 
spirit, liking best the quiet hour of evening 
prayer. 

Miss Bertha Creek, of China, Miss Helen, 
Hewitt of Mexico, Mrs. Hallie Linn Hill, of New 
York, Miss Frances Kahlstedt of California and 
Miss Muriel Day of New York, all of our own 
Church, added much to the interest of the week. 
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The Federate School of Missions, at Mt. 
‘Hermon, California, had a registration of one 
hundred twenty-two, representing eight denom- 
inations. ‘The Bible and Missions”’ was taught 
by Mrs. A. Rosenberger and “‘The Church and 
the Community”’ by Mrs. Henry A. Fisk. 

On “Methodist Night’? Rev. L. Loofbourow, 
for four years pastor of the Methodist church in 
Honolulu, gave.an illustrated stereopticon lec- 
ture on “‘A Hundred Years of Missions in 
Hawaii.’”’ One picture of special interest was of 
one of the old cities of refuge to which, in old 
heathen times, any man in danger of death might 
flee and be safe. 

The Methodist women’s rally was led by Miss 
B. de Forrest of San Francisco. A report on 
Sunday school work was given by Mrs. T. H. 
Hagerman and a report on literature by Mrs. 
Stevens. 


Games for Sunday Afternoon 


“How we used to love Sunday at home,” 
said a prominent missionary leader. ‘My 
mother had no books on How to Make Home 
Pleasant, but in some way she always had some 
special attraction for Sunday afternoons and, 
without being painfully conscious of the fact 
that we were made to do certain things and 
held back from doing certain other things, we 
memorized Bible verses, learned missionary 
facts and stored our minds with information 
that remains with us until this day.” 

Here are some of the missionary games that 
this leader suggests: , : 

1. Name the Missionary— Two captains 
choose their teams. The opposing teams face 
each other, seated in line. Each captain leads 
off by giving the name of a missionary and the 
country to which he or she went. Then the 
members of each team follow on. The. first 
person who is unable to give name and country 
of a missionary not yet given has to go over to 
the other side. The game continues until one 
side is broken up or until no one can name 
another missionary, in which case the side hav- 
ing the largest number at that time is declared 
winner. E 
2. Find His Country — Every contestant is 
given an outline map of the world. These may 
be made at home or bought from bookstores 
or mission boards. When the maps are in place 
on the tables or rugs before the children, each 
one is given from twelve to twenty large pins 
to which are attached little paper flags. On 
each flag is printed the name of some missionary. 
The purpose of the game is to place the flag 
on the country to which the missionary went. 
All contestants must have the same mission- 
aries. The one who places all correctly in the 
shortest time wins. 

3. Mixed Sentences — Prepare as many sets 
of twelve sentences, each containing a definite 
piece of information about something some 
missionary said or did, or a fact about some 
mission field, as there are contestants. Write 
or print these on slips of paper or cardboard, 
Then cut them in two so that the subject is 
separated from the predicate. Mix all the 
sentences of each set together and give to each 
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contestant in a box. The one who first arranges 
the twelve sentences correctly is declared 
winner. 

4. Who am I? —Pin on the back of each 
contestant the name of some missionary. Con- 
testants may ask questions of each other or of 
a group of “judges” who are seated around 
the room, such as ‘‘To what country did I go?” 
“Am I still alive?” “What great work did I 
do?” The first one who, from the answers 
given, guesses his own identity, sits down, and 
so On in order until all discover who they are. 

5. Dinner Guests —“‘I was in a home re- 
cently,” said a missionary, “in which at dinner 
each child impersonated some missionary. Each 
one had been reading up on his missionary and - 
in the lively conversation told about ‘my 
station’ and ‘my work’ with all the zest of the 
original,” 

At another dinner party in a home in which 
there was a number of children, large and small, 
and several guests, each one dressed in costume 
of some mission land. There was great interest 
and excitement in the study and _ research 
necessary to develop the costumes and learn 
something of the customs, and the result was 
a delightful evening. 

A Back Yard Course — “Some of the richest 
memories of my life are staged in our old back 
yard,” said a great missionary. ‘‘Then it was 
that we played all the stories we loved best 
from Robinson Crusoe to David Livingstone.” 
The back yard furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for impersonations and plays. The 
journeys and lives of various missionaries can 
there be made very real to the children. Sand 
tables for the little folks may be used either 
indoors or out, clothespins dressed in crepe 
paper may be made into people of different 
lands, Japanese houses made of corrugated 
paper, while branches with bits of pink and 
green paper fastened to them make beautiful 
cherry blossoms. An Eskimo scene may be 
worked out with cotton for snow while the 
dogs may be modeled from plasticene or from 
the clay that may be near at hand. Almost 
every story that is told may be worked out by 
the children. — Missionary Review of the World. 


Books and Magazines 


STEWARDSHIP FUNDAMENTAL IN CREATION. By Ear 
Cranston. New York. Methodist Book Concern 
Paper. Price, five cents each; fifty cents per dozen. 


A study of stewardship as ordained by God, 
beginning with Adam who acted as a steward in 
the care of the Garden of Eden. The Son and 
the Holy Spirit are ministers directly accountable 
to the Father. He who tithes, not admitting 
God’s ownership of all, is not a fitting son of such 
a Father. 


LirtLe Messacges ror SHut-in Fok. 
McCormick. New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


A series of little talks and prayers written 
especially for those who are shut in from active 
participation in the world’s affairs. They are not 
written with the purpose of giving comfort, but 
that the aged and infirm may catch the echoes of 
the sanctuary and feel that they are not for- 
gotten. 


By Charles W. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
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Prrstan Pictures. By Mary F. Labaree. New York 


Fleming H. Revell Co. Board. 

A delightful set of little verses, faithful to 
history, tradition, custom and atmosphere in 
Urumia and Tabriz. Rhythmic pictures they 
are, of ‘Village Life,” “In Tabriz,” ‘War 
Time” and ‘Caravan Songs,” which carry one 
to the East. The life of the people in pre-war 
days is in vivid contrast to the suffering of the 
later times, and the author’s sympathetic 
understanding brings both to the heart of the 
reader. 


The September Record of Christian Work is 
to an unusual extent an “uplift number.” 
Rey. J. Edgar Park discusses ‘‘The Technique 
of Prayer,” and Rev. George A. Buttrick follows 
with ‘‘Some Doubts and Difficulties. Concerning 
Prayer.” Rev. Thomas Yates gives helpful 
thoughts on ‘‘The Transformed Ambition” and 
Rey. John McDowell on ‘‘The Church’s Oppor- 
tunity and Obligation.’ All these sermons were 
delivered at thé young women’s conference. 
The commencement address by Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, on ‘‘The Commencement of Wis- 
dom,” is also given. (East Northfield, Mass.) 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. H. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Answers easily found by reading this FRIEND. 


. Dear Auciliary President: — This is an appeal — not for 
money or second-hand clothing, but for first-hand inform- 
ation. 

We are very anxious to make the Mystery Box helpful 
to your auxiliary. It may be that it lacks something which, 
by your suggestion, can be added or adopted and which 
will make it more useful to your or some other society. To 
this end will you kindly answer one of the following 
questions: 

1. We have never used the Mystery Box, and the 


PEABOTIS. (or sctingessssesncqeessonte souce 
2. We have used the Mystery Box but do not use it 
MOW seeuE TLEASOD 1S teres cessscseceortactecansaters 
I will send something to everyone who answers. Do not 
put off answering, but send a postal TO-DAY to the address 
given above. 


1. What book of the Bible is a matchless 
missionary story? 
2. The Chinese begin to think she has an 
Aladdin’s lamp; who and why? 
3. For thirty years she had been considered 
a witch; give remarkable story. 
4, A young woman with no nose; give details 
concerning her life history. 
5. Laid her head down in her mother’s lap 
and cried; why? 
6. Give Miss Thoburn’s beautiful words 
about death. 
7. It was a vase; what is it now? 
8. How did the husband use an axe upon his 
wife when she was asleep? 
9. Walk five or ten miles a day for weeks, 
for what? 
10. Give the number of letters in the new and 
the old Chinese alphabet 
11. Who said “Sit down’? Why? 
12. Her parents gave her only the pig pen to 
live in; finish the story. 
13. Tell about the women who had sat in the 
far corner. 
14. Women preaching to them until the early 
hours of the morning; how did it come to pass? 
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15. Who are the “Liu Family’’? 

16. What else did the station agent hand out 
besides the ticket? 

17. “Of silver and gold have we none,” for 
what very good reason? 

18. What looked about as scientific and com- 
fortable as sleeping three in a bed? 

19. Twenty-six years not outside her gate, 
why? What became of her dog?. 

20. How can interest about the special mis- 
sionary of the church be kept glowing? 

21. A new demonstration; give its name. 

22. What was thrillingly interesting to hear? 

23. What is the latest missionary novelty? 

24. With what have the girls been stuffed 
and now what are they to have? 

25. The young girl told her something, as 
they walked along, that made her listen with 
all her wits wide awake; what was it? 

26. Four questions, beginning consecutively 
with’ “‘Are,’”“* Did’? “Do,” “and “Doc; give 
them. The answer which follows should be 
given by the president. 


FORMS OF WILL, DEVISE, AND ANNUITY 


Form or Bequest y 


I hereby give and bequeath to the ‘‘Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York,.... 
Se. oe woe dollars, to be paid to the Treasurer of said 
Society, whose receipt shall be sufficient acquittance to my 
executors therefor. 


Form or Dervist or REAL Estate 


_ Thereby give and devise to the ‘‘Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
(describe land, etc., intended to be given to the Society), 
and to its successors and assigns forever. 

Nore.— In each of the above forms, when it is desired 
to bequeath directly to a Branch, the name of the Branch 
to which the bequest or devise is made shall be inserted 
immediately before the words, ‘‘ Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society,” whenever such Branch is incorporated. The 
name of the State under the laws of which said Branch is 
ansorp antes shall be inserted, instead of the words ‘‘ New 

ork. 

Incorporated Branches: New England, under the laws 
of Massachusetts; New York, under the laws of New York; 
Baltimore, under the laws of Maryland; Cincinnati, under 
the laws of Ohio; Northwestern, under the laws of Illinois; 
Des Moines, under the laws of Iowa; Minneapolis, under 
the laws of Minnesota; Pacific, under the laws of California; 
Columbia River, under the laws of Oregon. 


Form or ANNUITY 


‘Whereas, ss. cetieae wees. nlOF. cae ko cremate tenets has. given, 
donated to, and paid into the treasury of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a body corporate (hereinafter called the Society), 
thersum, of7).)5. suse cee seine dollars; 

Now, therefore, the said Society, in consideration thereof, 
hereby agrees to pay to said during natu- 
ral life the annual sum of............:. dollars, payable 
in equal semi-annual installments from the date hereof; 
said payments to cease on the death of the suid.......... 
and said sum of.......... dollars given and donated by 
him (or her) as aforesaid, is to be considered as an executed 
gift to the said Society, and to belong absolutely to the said 
Society, from the date hereof, and without any obligation 
or liability therefor on the part of the said Society. 

_ Witness, the corporate seal of the said Society and the 
signatures, ofe-menmene emt onics and i 
President and Treasurer, this day of.............. mL OZ ave 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. x 
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Treasurer. 
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DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you learn daily to 
build your vitality, disease germs, gripre and cold have little effect upon you. Be} 
free from nagging ailments! Weigh what vou should weigh! Have a good figure! 

Be happy! Hnjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words, 
LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You Can Weigh Exactly 


What You Should 


by following a few simple, -healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I have 
done for 98,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 
Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and* permanent, and 
because tt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
You can free yourself of such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Standing Irritability Colds Torpid Liver 
part of body Incorrect Walking Constipation Poor Circulation Mal-assimilation 
Thin Bust, Chest, Poor Complexion Indigestion Lame Back Auto-Intoxication 
Neck or Arms Lack of Reserve Dizziness Headache 
Round Shoulders Nervousness Rheumatism Sleeplessness ; 58 


If you are in Chicago come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forgetit. I will send 
you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Department X, 215 North Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men. 


1926 STUDY PROGRAM 1921 
FOR AUXILIARIES 
Text Book: The Bible and Missions 
By Hevten Barrett MontGcoMeRY 
Prices postpaid: paper, 47 cents, cloth, 67 cents. 


Something New 


That Book of Em’s 


One hundred pages of good sense, practical sug- 
gestions and workable plans for all Young 
People’s Societies. Written by Mrs. F. H. Clapp, 
Superintendent of Young People’s Work of 
Northwestern Branch. 


Mrs. Clapp’ writes with authority from her ex- 
perience as local, District, Conference and Branch 
Superintendent. Ready about October first. 


On sale at Branch Depots of Sup- 
plies and the Publication Office. 


PRICE $ | 05 PosrPaip 


““ ELECTROS ” 
of this seal for use in printing 
programs, etc. 65c. 


Order from Branch Depots of Sup- 
plies or the Publication Office. 


OUTLINE PROGRAMS — $1.50 per hundred; 85 cents 
per fifty; 30 cents per dozen. These programs carefully 
filled out and placed in the hands of every member will 
be an attractive reminder of the year’s meetings. 
TOPIC SLIPS — Announcing the topics for the year and 
leaflet helps — free for postage. 

Note: Special emphasis is to be placed this year on the 
Evangelistic work and four programs are devoted to this 
study. The Evangelistic Committee has prepared leaflets 
setting forth the scope and need of this branch of our work 
and these will be supplemented by new leaflet material 
direct from the field. Budget of leaflets, 90 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Text Book: The Bible and Missions 


By Heten Barrett Montgomery 


Prices postpaid: paper, 47 cents; cloth, 67 cents 
Special Program outlines have been prepared for Young 
People. Attractive folders for the year are issued. Each 
member should have one. Price, 20 cents per dozen. Also 
a Help Book for workers has been compiled containing invi- 
tation and poster suggestions for each month and other 
helps. Price 15 cents. Budget of leaflets including Help 


Book, 80 cents. 
FOR JUNIORS 
Text Book: Lamp Lighters Across the Sea 
By Marcaret T. ApPpLEGARTH 
Prices postpaid: paper, 39 cents; cloth, 67 cents. 
Twelve Program topics and helps are given in the Junior 
Topic folder. Free for postage. Budget of leaflets, 90°centse 
Order text books and leaflets from your Branch 
Depot of Supplies. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PUBLISHERS 
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A Personal Word From 
Mr. Williams 

For more than half a century 
we have preached quality and 
our constant endeavor has been 
to produce the sweetest-toned 
instruments possible. Walliams 
pianos have sung their way into 
the homes and hearts of music 
loving people everywhere and 
we are now selling them direct 
from our big factory to the 


Get My Factory-to- Fireside Offer ie 


on a Sweet-Toned 


Williams Piano’=32 
Save $ 100 #27” Veut!Ows 


Easy Terms 


I do not sell my musical instruments to dealers for them to sell to you again at 

a bigprofit, but I send them on trial direct from our big factory to music-loving 

people everywhere who want the highest grade instruments for their own use 
and who want a chance to test them before buying. y Famous Factory-To- 
Fireside Plan has enabled many thousands of people to save $100 ona high- 
grade pianoand from $25 to $50 ona reliable phonograph or organ. Please 
send name for beautiful catalog and factory prices. Remember we have no 
agents to pester you. All our business is transacted by correspondence. 


Free Trial—Freight Paid—No Interest 


I have the utmost confidence in the readers of this paper and I offer to send 
you, no matter where you live, a carefully selected, sweet-toned Williams piano 
(freight to be paid by us) fer a 30 days’ freetrial. You may have it tested by 
your musical friends, erjoy its sweet music for a whole month and if you find it 
absolutely satisfactery you may keep it on any of our 27 easy plans of payment 
or you may return it at my expense. Phonographs and Organs on same terms. 
If not convenient to pay all cash after trial, you may pay monthly, quarterly or 


yearly and I will not charge you a cent of interest. 


Williams Phonographs and Organs 


Wehave adopted all the best features of the most famous 
talking machines and combined them in the sweet-toned 
Williams phonograph which enables our customers to play 
every kigdl of disk record as well as if not betterthan the in- 
struments for which they were originally made. illiams 
organs are sweet toned andreliable. Mention which catalog 
you prefer. 


Excell—Gabriel— Rodeheaver 


These famous musicians, composersand publishers and 
thousands of other music-loving people use the high-grade, 
n sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, 
phonographs 
and organs and | 
recommend 
them as being 
equaltothe best. 


grandchildren — yes, and the 
great grandchildren of our first 
customers. Send the coupon 
and see how easy it istoowna 
sweet-toned **Williams’’. 

H. B. W. 


‘Liberty Bonds 
Accepted 


If you want your Liberty 
Bonds to help you buy an 
instrument, we will accept 
them as part or whole pay- 
ment. 


Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 
Williams Piano & Organ Co., Dept. 12 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Please mail free catalog and particulars of your Special Factory-to-Fireside Offer. 


y 
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Send catalog of 


Say which (Piano. Phonograph. Player-Piano or Organ) 
Also send free book which I have marked X. 
CG) ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ and many other patriotic songs. 
( ) “Brighten the Corner Where You Are’ and many other famous hymns 
used by Billy Sunday. 


My Name 


Postoffice_ = State. = 5 
NOTE—If you can think of friends who might like to get our catalog and 
factory prices, please give us their names, 


Names for Piano Catalogs 


Name 


Postoffice State 
Names for Phonograph Catalogs 
Name Postoffice State 
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One of Many Styles 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 


Leaders of Junior 
Work 


Start the children at once with the 
Stamp Books. 


Supplies for the year are ready. 


A Story in Stamps 


By Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 


Tells how Bob and Betty did it and 
on every other page is a place for the 
stamp you win when you do it. 


Stamp 1. Dues paid. 

Stamp 2. New member secured. 
Stamp 3. Subscriptions to J. M. F. 
Stamp 4. War Orphan: Rolls sold. 
Stamp 5. T. O. Milk Bottles sold. 
Stamp 6. 50 cents in Mite-Box. 


Every Herald can do it 


Winning six stamps places your name 
on the World Saving Service Roll. 


LEADERS 


Order these books carefully—they must not be 
wasted but every Herald should have one and 
work to fill it. Books and stamps may be 
ordered from Branch Depot of Supplies. This 
material is furnished without charge but please 
send with your order enough money to cover 
cost of shipping — that is, about six cents for 
every dozen. 
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PROGRAM TOPICS AND HELPS 


AUXILIARIES 
OCTOBER. On to the Villages. ‘Carrying the 
Message,’’ 4 cents; “Preparing Mes- 
4% er,’ 4 scents; ‘The Bible Woman 
ork,” 4 cents; ‘Measuring the 
Task, 18 cents; ano will go for us?”’ 
5 cents. 
NOVEMBER. The Missionary Message of the Old 
Testament. Chapter I. Leaflet: ‘‘The 
Fourth Commandment in Kruland,” 4 
cents. ; 
DECEMBER. The Missionary Message of the New 
Testament. Chapter II. Leaflets: ‘‘As 
In Bible Times,’ ‘if cents; ‘‘Bethlehem 
inthe Philippines,” 2 cents;“‘How Much 
is a Five Cent Book Worth,” 3 cent. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
OCTOBER. Mothers and Daughters Banquet. 
NOVEMBER. Message of Old Testament. 
DECEMBER. Message of New Testament. 


Valuable suggestions for these and all the meetings 
of the year in The Program Help Book. Price 15 cents. 


JUNIORS 

OCTOBER. ChapterI. Handing Down the Big 
Little Library. “How the Great Book 
Was Made,” 2 cents. 

NOVEMBER. Chapter Il. The Book the Cobbler 
Made. ‘‘The Haystack Prayer Meet- 
ing,” 2 cents; “A Beautiful Karen 
Legend,” 2 cents. 

DECEMBER. Miss “ Junior Friend’s’’ Reception, 
a demonstration. 


Order From Branch Depots of Supplies 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
HIGH VALUE 


Add These Magazines To Your Equipment 
The Missionary Review of the World, ae 23 25 
and Woman’s Missionary Friend 0 


Combination subscriptions may be sent to 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, PusuisHer 


581 Boyiston STREET Boston, Mass. 


For December 


‘Miss Junior Friend’s Reception ”’ 
A Christmas Demonstration 
Send stamp for copy to Branch Depot of Supplies 


eal 


New England Dranch 
Miss Maup D. Hopars 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Miss Eruet T. THompson 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Virernta M. Manara 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baltimore Branch 
Miss JENNIE STEVENS 
408 North Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auicn M. StartsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northwestern Branch 
Miss Marre WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss Kate Reep Wiis Mrs. W. M. Erskine 
Maryville, Mo. 


Minneapolis Branch 
Mrs. S. F. Draper 
3402 University Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Topeka Branch 
Mrs, Evizanetn PoLk Mrs. Joun S. SWENSON 
406 Fraternity Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
Orricr SEcRETARY 
913 Wright and Callender Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miss JosEpHINE Marston 
Room 408, 3 City Hall Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Columbia River Branch 
575 East Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 


German Supplies 
Miss Marcaret OnrsEn 
1546 Banklick Street 
Covington, Ky. 


Reeves Supplies” 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


STATE DEFINITELY THE MONTH FROM WHICH SUBSCRIPTIONS DATE 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1920 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
==>Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots<== 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Errip A. Merrity, Hditor 
139 Adams Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms; 50 cents per year in advance. 
On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 

Mrs. Ricaarp Horst, Acting Editor Miss Amature M. Acuarp, Hditor , 
Room 52, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 1269 South San Fernando Road, Glendale, Calif. 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 


Terms: 20 cents per year. Ten copies or more missionary workers. Terms: 25 cents per year. 
to one address, 10 cents each. 


SusscripTions may begin monthly. 
Remrrrances should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies of all the periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 30, 1918 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS: 
PRESIDENT: Mrs. W. F. McDowell, . 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


SECRETARY: Mrs. Charles Spaeth A 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hooper . 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson . 
Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 24 Seymour Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, 1830 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1509. 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
4613 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


11 Audubon Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Room 30, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
General Office: Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Miss Amy G. Lewis, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICERS 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States. 

PRESIDENT Emeritus, Mrs. John Legg, 28 South Lenox 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. F. H. Morgan, Wollaston, Mass. 

CorrBsponpine SecreraARy, Miss Florence L. Nichols, 
29 Prescott Street, Reading, Mass. 

Homes Base Secrerary, Miss Clementina Butler, 229 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 

TrpasuRER, Mrs. Chester O. Dorchester, 52 Winthrop 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 

Sprorprary Sprecian Work, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, 39 Pico 
Avenue, Winthrop Center, Mass. 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey. 

PresIpeENT, Mrs. William I. Haven, 25 Fernwood Road, 
Summit, N. J. 

CorRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 
820 Livingston Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth 
a Bender, Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Home® Base Secretary, Mrs. N. Walling Clark, Room 
715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

TREASURER, Mrs. J. Sumner Stone, 155 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Spcrerary Sprcian Work, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 
1695 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

PrEsIpENT, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hom® Base Secrerary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, 2427 North 33d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spcrprary SpeciAL Worx, Miss Helen R. Pershing, 
400 Biddle Street, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, N. and S. Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. W. A. Haggerty, 509 Third Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

CorrESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Monroe Street, Washington, D. C. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. 8. A. Hill, 206 Longwood 
Road, Roland Park, Md. 

Treasurer, Mr. George W. Corner, Jr., 212 Ridgewood 
Road, Roland Park, Md. 

Srcorprary Specran Work, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, St. 
Paul and 23d Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Present, Mrs. A. J. Clarke, 925 Main Street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

CorrEsponpING Secrerary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 792 
East Macmillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homp Base SecreTARY, Mrs. John Mitchell, 16511 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Mrs. John C, Kunz, 3423 Knott Avenue, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Srcorptary Sprecian Worx, Miss Helen Peters, 3415 
Brookline Avenue, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 
PresipEentT, Mrs. H. B. Williams, 1940 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill. 
CorRESPONDING SHcrRETARY, Miss E. L. Sinclair, 528 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 


ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SfcRETARY, Mrs. J. M- 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. \ 

Home Base Sgcrerary, Mrs. J. N. Reed, 541 Broad- 
way, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

TREASURER, Miss Elda L. Smith, 1100 South Sixth 
Street, Springfield, Ill. 

Secretary SpEcIAL Work, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 
4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DES MOINES: Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Louisi- 

ana. 

PresIDENT, Mrs. Oner S. Dow, 1036 East Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Randolph Beall, Mt. 
Ayr, Iowa. 

Home Base& Secretary, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1306 East 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Srcrerary SpecrAL Work, Mrs. B. S. King, 517 West 
31st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Minnesota, Northand South Dakota, 

Preswwent, Mrs. Charles B. Mitchell, 157 Lexington 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

CorRESPONDING SfecRETARY, Mrs. W. P. Eveland, 315 
ae tact National Life Building, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Home Basf Secretary, Mrs. George Taylor, 4216 
Upton Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TREASURER, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue §., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Srecrerary Speciran Work, Mrs. L. L. Fish, Wayzata, 
Minn., R. R. 2. 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. J. F. Boeye, 2006 Warren Avenue, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

CoRRESPONDING SHcRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. F. R. Hollenback, 780 
Elizabeth Street, Denver, Colo. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 320 West Sixth 
Street, Topeka, Kan. 

Secretary Specran Worx, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 
Table Rock, Neb. 

PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 

PresipEnt, Mrs. George B. Smyth, 2509 Hearst Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

CorrmsponpING Secretary, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 714 
Locust Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Home Basp Secrerary, Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, 55 

_ West 39th be Seay Cal. 
REASURER, Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, 919 Fair Oaks A 
South Pasadena, Cal. pee ts 

Srorerary Sprcran Work, Mrs. F. H. Johnson, 596 
Summit Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 

ane Oregon. f 
RESIDENT, Mrs. Matthew Simpson Hughes, 4 - 
hill Street, Portland, Ore. x hee eee 
CorRESPONDING SECRETARY Emeritus, Mrs. Albert N. 

Fisher, 328 Tenth Street, Portland, Ore. 
Corrpsponpine Secrerary, Miss Nettie M. Whitney 
705 Carr Street N., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Home Base Snorprary, Mrs. Ralph K. Keene, W. 804 
Providence Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Walter J. Gill, 1455 E. Taylor Street 
5 Portland, Ore: ; 

ECRETARY SPECIAL WorK, Mrs. George C. Isr. 
1849 E. Yamhill Street, Portland, Ore: se 


Srecrerary GERMAN WorRK—Miss Louise C. Rothweiler 
SEcRETARY SwEpDIsH WorK—Miss Helen M. Backlund 
Secretary Youne Propin’s WorK—Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips 
SECRETARY CHILDREN’S WorK—Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
Secrerary StuppENT WoRK—Mrs. Burton St. John 


. 1190 South Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
. 621 South Nineteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
. . 316 West 94th Street, New York, N. Y. 
. . 980 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
. 105 Midland Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
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FOLLOW ME! 


Lord, I would follow, but — 
First I would see what means that wondrous call 
That peals so sweetly through Life’s rainbow hall, 
That thrills my heart with quivering golden chords, 


And fills my soul with joys seraphical. 


Lord, I would follow, but — 
First, I would leave things straight before I go, 
Collect my dues and pay the debts I owe, 

Lest when I’m-gone and none is here to tend, 
Time’s ruthless hand my garnering o’erthrow. 
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Lord, I would follow, but — i 
First, I would:see the end of this high road i 
That stretches straight before me, fair and broad; | 
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So clear the way I cannot go astray, 
It surely leads me equally to God. 


Lord, I would follow — yea, 
Follow I will, but first so much there is 
That claims me in life’s vast emergencies — 
~ Wrongs to be righted, great things to be done 
Shall I neglect these vital urgencies? 


Who answers Christ's insistent call 

Must give himself, his life, his all, 
Without one backward look. 

Who sets his hand unto the plow 

And glances back with anxious brow, 
His calling hath mistook. 

Christ claims him wholly for his own — 

He must be Christ’s, and Christ’s alone. 


John Oxenham, in “ Hearts Courageous.” 
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“BY HIS STRIPES WE ARE HEALED” 


This Indian preacher conceived 
the idea of making vivid the story 
of the crucifixion by the use of the 
crown of thorns, the scourge, the 
spear and the cross. Here he is tell- 
ing a native audience of the Christ 
who suffered and ded for them. 
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A New Missionary Problem 


forward. to the scanty forty min- 

utes of time, which was all she 

could possibly spare for the study 
of Chinese. She was poring over some of 
the obscure sayings of the sage Mencius 
when a cough was heard outside the door. 
This cough announced the arrival of the 
teacher — an _ old-fashioned Chinese 
scholar who glided in in his long, blue 
garment, and seated himself in the most 
dignified manner. 

He was very sober, very proper, exceed- 
ingly deliberate, and he coughed again as 
he removed his skull cap with -his long 
fingernails. The missionary really longed 
to let something drop on top of his head, 
or perform some other rash stunt, to see 
whether that automatic expression could 
change, but she thought it best for her 
reputation to behave in a manner more 
in keeping with her position as principal 
of the girls’ boarding school. So she 
calmly opened her book and began to 
read, 

The teacher coughed again as he began 
in a subdued voice: “I have a little piece 
of business. I know it is very improper 
for me to speak of it, but I can do no 
other way.” 

“What is the business?” the missionary 
asked as she closed her book. 

“Tt is a very important matter, but I 
have no face to speak of it.” 

“Please let me hear what it is.” 

“You know Chinese custom is very 
rigid and the old customs have not 
changed very much in this place. I have 
a son who is not married. He is now more 
than twenty years and not even betrothed. 
It is very hard to find a suitable wife for 
one so old as this but we have a splendid 
opportunity. There is a family in town 
who have a daughter of suitable age — 


[ve missionary was eagerly looking 


fifteen — who has grown thus old without 
being betrothed; but the problem is 
that she costs oné hundred dollars. My 
friends all consider this. a wonderful 
chance, one that should not be lost, and 
they are willing to help along by loaning 
me some money. Now will the missionary 
be merciful and help by advancing some 
salary?” 

The missionary looked longingly at her 
book and thought how much she would 
rather dig out some of the ancient Chinese 
than solve such a problem as this, but 
she began to catechise: 

“Does your son have any business?” 

“Yes, he is a policeman.”’ 

“What salary does he get?”’ 

“Six dollars a month.” 

“Ts that enough to support a wife?”’ 

“No, it would hardly do, but he expects 
to get more.” 

Then the missionary improved her 
opportunity to preach a little sermon and 
tell this hopeful teacher that she very 
much disapproved of a man’s marrying 
until he is able to support a wife. But 
this is not considered necessary according 
to Chinese custom, for the wife will live 
with her mother-in-law and be practically 
the servant in the house. 

“But what is to be done with the 
hundred dollars?” 

“That is to be used to buy the girl’s 
wedding clothes and prepare her dowry.” 

“Tsn’t that buying the girl?” 

“Oh, no! That is only Chinese cus- 
tom.” 

The East surely cannot be hurried. 
Did the missionary lend the money? 
Yes, she advanced some salary to be paid 
back gradually each month for several 
months. 

Should she have doneit? She does not 
quite know, herself. 
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A Fakir on His Bed of Spikes 


The Barrah Devi Mela 


By Mathilde R. Moses, Cawnpore, India 


NE windy, dusty Saturday morn- 

() ing two Miss Sahibas and seven 

Indian teachers, armed with five 

hundred gospels in Hindu and 

Urdu, started off for the mela. We jogged 

along in an “Indian Motor,” (baal garz) 

passing a steady stream of people, mostly 

walking, all the way out, a distance of 
four or five miles. 

The people were dressed in their gala 
best and made a vivid picture. Brilliant 
greens, cerises, yellows and reds, trimmed 
with gold and silver braids, were the 
favorite colors. We passed one man com- 
pletely clothed in bright red, riding a 
pure white horse. A group of fakirs with 
their scarcity of clothes and their tousled 
heads made a picturesque sight and every 
now and then we passed singing bands. 
Indians are very fond of music, especially 
their own weird, rather inharmonious 
kind. 

As it was my first mela I kept wonder- 
ing, ‘“What will they see? What will 
they do to rid themselves of sin? Why 
are they going through all this deep sand 
and heat and wind?” 

When we were about a mile from the 
temple we began seeing little stalls on 


either side of the road. At many of them 
men were selling gaily painted toys made. 
of mud, representing turtles, horses, 
elephants, rabbits and all manner of 
things namable and unnamable. There 
were even hideous images of the goddess 
Devi herself. On one side was a mith- 
aiwala (seller of sweets), and on the other 
a pan seller with his much-admired and 
used mirror. The shops continued until 
we neared the temple, where we found 
others selling a particular kind of sweet, 
and bright colored flowers to offer to the 
goddess. Here were also primitive merry- 
go-rounds and Ferris wheels, which were 
most popular and never idle. 

We clambered out of the bail gari in 
the shade of a tree. Each took a bundle 
of Scripture portions as we started out 
to compete with the rest of the venders 
of wares. Among the crowd we scattered, 
calling “Dharm pushtak, dharm pushtak, 
ek pisa lo, mol lo,” ete., or, in other words, 
“Holy Book, holy book, one pice each, 
take, buy.” 

Many bought them; all stopped to 
ask, ‘‘What is it about, Miss Sahiba?” 
We told them that it was about Jesus 
Christ, his lfe and teachings. Others 
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_ stopped, Indian fashion, to try to bar- 
gain with us and get us to sell them two 
for one pice instead of a pice each. Still 
others asked us to give them free, prom- 
ising to teach others who cannot read 
what is in the book. 

As we went through the crowd we 
found here a woman dancing, there a 
sadhu giving religious instruction, here 
bears dancing, there monkeys performing 
tricks, fakirs seated in groups, and ever 
the steady procession of people going to 
pay their tribute to the goddess. I had a 
thirst for knowledge, so Miss Richmond 
and I decided to follow the crowd to the 
temple and see what was there and what 

sort of puja the people did. 

No one stopped us until we reached 
the door of the small court where the 
goddess: was. There we were told that 
we could not enter with our shoes on, so 
we immediately took them off. The men 
had not expected us to be willing to do 
that and really did not want us to go in, 
but since we had complied with their 
conditions they let us. I think they were 
ashamed to have us see what those poor 
people had come so far to worship. 

There was not even a decent statue 
there, only a raised figure painted brilliant 
red and draped with marigolds, which 
they consider sacred flowers. Every 
person who went in carried an offering of 
sweets and flowers. which they put into 
the hands of the priests, to be thrown at, 
on, or near Devi. Then they passed on. 
The crowd was so great that they kept 
the priests working fast and furiously, 
and I am sure that many people passed 
out without even the satisfaction of a 
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An Indian Orchestra 


glimpse of the goddess they had come so 
far to honor. 

We continued selling our Scripture por- 
tions until every one of the five hundred 
Gospels was gone. It was late evening 
when we returned, so tired that we could 
hardly sit up to eat our dinner. As I 
looked at the teachers’ tired faces and 
at Miss Richmond’s, white with fatigue, 
and felt my own weariness, I wondered 
if it were really worth while to have 
mixed all day with that undesirable, dis- 
tasteful crowd, for I knew that many of 
them would never read the Gospels they 
had bought. And yet, as I remembered 
what Christ had said about the value of 
one soul, I knew that the day had been 
well spent if only one of all the crowd 
were saved by our work. 


A Leaf From An Africa Missionary’s Diary 


N a cloudless Saturday morning 
() in April two ‘‘rookie’”’ mission- 


aries started to take a little 

kraal. The hour appointed for 
the start was six-thirty, but as things go 
in Africa it was delayed until eight- 
fifteen. The missionaries’ retinue con- 
sisted of three native girls, on whose 
heads were carried various articles of 
clothing, food, bedding and so on. On 


the back of one of them was a little native 
baby girl who had been reared in the 
mission and who was also making her 
first visit to a kraal. 

Miss Quinton was on Whitefoote and 
Miss Tubbs on Nettles, and they pre- 
sented an appearance not altogether bad 
as they went down the hill from Hartzell 
Villa. No accidents occurred until they 
had gone perhaps half a mile, when it was 
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noticed that the girths of Whitefoote’s 
saddle were unfastened. Now White- 
foote’s rider was several feet from the 
ground and she did not anticipate any 
great pleasure in remounting, even should 
she get safely down. Therefore the tall 
rider of the shorter Nettles gracefully 
stepped off and adjusted the harness and 
they went on merrily though not rapidly. 

- The next stop was at a river ford about 
half a mile farther on. In ordinary times 
this is a very good rock-bottom crossing, 
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lost time, Nettles refused to travel except 
in the footsteps of Whitefoote, and the 

latter stood still unless he had at least one 

of the black girls for a pilot. 

About ten o’clock they came in sight of 
Penhalonga and the retinue stopped by 
the roadside, opened the thermos bottle 
and gave the baby a drink of milk. It 
was hoped that the few minutes’ rest ~ 
would so refresh the mules that they 
would travel without being coaxed, and 
it did. The thirty steps that they trotted. 


More Picturesque Than Swinging Water Pails 


but the recent rains had washed the 
stones away, so that crossing was very 
uncomfortable if not dangerous. A mis- 
sion boy came to the rescue when the 
donkeys refused to attempt the ford, and 
led them, across with no greater mishap 
than a mud bath for one missionary when 
Nettles found it impossible to carry her 
through a deep mud hole. 

Whitefoote, although the first across, 
refused to jump a narrow gutter a few 
feet farther on, and insisted on going 
around through the veldt. 

After they reached the stretch of level 
road where they had hoped to make up 


there were the nearest approach to travel- 
ing on the Rhodesian Railway that was 
experienced on the trip. 

The path grew monotonous, with 
nothing happening to keep their sense of 
humor working, till they came to River 
Number Two. It was a perfectly harm- 
less-looking stream, but their first experi- 
ence and the ignorance of their guides 
made them a little wary of it. However, 
the girls made the plunge and found that 
the stream was little more than knee 
deep. Whitefoote went through readily 
when he saw his pilots on the other side, 
and Nettles followed. 
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Here the girls insisted that a path lead- 
ing off the main road was the nearest and 
best way to the town through which the 
party must pass. And so it might have 
been but for a few obstacles. 

The farther they went the steeper grew 
the descent. A sharp turn in the road 
disclosed a narrow gutter on the opposite 
side of which was a narrow path and 
beyond that a steep bank, so that it was 
quite impossible for the mules to jump it. 
The only way was to go back quite a 
distance, find where the path began and 
follow the branch that led past the oppo- 
site side of the gutter. 

They followed this path with but little 
faith, and ere long it led them to a swamp, 
wide and overgrown with reeds. Through 

*this there flowed River Number Three. 
The water was red with mud and looked 
very uninviting. Imagine the dismay of 
the missionaries when they found that the 
only means of crossing was to force the 
animals over a pile of loose stones and 
then on a very narrow foot bridge with 
another pile of stones at the other end. 
This seemed very risky business but 
better than going back over the path that 
they had come. They tried, but their 
efforts had no effect on the mules. 

Just then an accommodating native 
came along and used all his strength to 
force Nettles on the bridge, but to no 
purpose. Another bunch of natives came 
by and suggested that they lead the 
mules through the water. The depth was 
tested and found to be greater than the 
height of the donkey, so that plan also 
was abandoned. Then the men led them 
out of the swamp and over the hill till 
they were once more on the main road. 

A few rods of fairly level road and then 
began the climb up a steep, rocky moun- 
tain of which they had been warned. 
Whitefoote, now carrying the additional 
burden of the baby, slowly made his way 
over stones and bushes and Nettles had 
little trouble in following. A turn of the 
road brought into view a beautiful water- 
fall. Another short climb-and a piece of 
level road brought them directly in front 
of the fall. Surely the kraal was around 
that next bend! 

But no, there was yet the steepest and 
most dangerous climb of all. Nettles’ 
rider wisely dismounted, but the other 
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stayed on, foolishly dreading remounting, 
and held the baby and guided the mule as 
best she could. A few more difficult steps 
and he began to stumble. This was very 
dangerous, for the path was narrow and’ 
stony and just beside it was a sheer 
drop. There seemed nothing to do but 
get off the mule, but the others had gone 
ahead and she could not dismount with 
the baby in her arms. 

A quick call brought the girls back and 
the child was taken down just as the mule, 
rearing and jumping, slipped backward 
off the path and a little way down the 
bank. The missionary quickly dis- 
mounted among the loose, jagged rocks, 
and tried to lead the animal on. This was 
little better than riding, for she could not 
keep ahead of him and there was no 
possibility of walking outside the path. 
Whitefoote, in his eagerness to finish the 
climb, knocked his rider down and 
stepped on one of her feet, while the other 
knee received an ugly cut and bruise 
which she nursed in silence for some days. 

At last they saw a little group of huts 
on the level below, which the girls said 
was Nakanyikwa’s. As they neared it the 
natives arose from their seats in the sun 
and came out to greet them. The very 
first to welcome them was Judith, a 
former schoolgirl, now married and living 
there. She was followed by half a dozen 
girls home for vacation. Then the father 
of one of the girls in the party came out to 
say that he and one of his wives were sick 
and wanted medicine. Her majesty the 
chieftess did not deign to come nearer 
than the door of her hut, but her greet- 
ing was such that they knew they were 
welcome. 

- Judith unlocked the door of her tiny 
house and bade the mafundisz enter. Her 
manner. bespoke clearly the joy of her 
heart in having her teachers visit her in 
her home. This home was a splendid 
example of the influence of Christianity 
on the home and its striking contrast to 
the other huts in the village forcibly 
impressed the visitors with the need of 
more such as examples to the people. 
There was a little yard fenced with reeds, 
and on either side of the gateway a cluster 
of blooming geraniums. Inside the fence 
was a row of cannas, and their brilliant 
blossoms gave the little home a most 
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inviting appearance. The house itself, 
built of poles and grass, was sheltered 
from the burning sun by a large fig tree, 
the only tree in the village. 

' The walls of the living room were 
adorned with pictures of various kinds, for 
the most part well chosen. On a rude 
little stand was a picture of Fairfield 
Girls’ School, where Judith was a pupil 
before her marriage. In the center of the 
room a small dining table was covered 
with a spotless cloth and on it was 
a glass of flowers from her garden. A 
narrow bed built of boards was concealed 
by a reed mat suspended from the poles 
which supported the grass roof. ‘Two 
tin trunks covered with lace-trimmed 
searfs of Judith’s own making served as 
a dressing table. The library consisted_of 
Judith’s school books and a Chimanyika 
Testament and hymn book. Such was 
the home of a girl trained in a mission 
school, and it was very different from the 
other homes. 

When the missionaries had eaten and 
rested, they went out to get acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the village. They 
entered a hut in the center of the village 
which was the common kitchen for the 
nine huts. This was a room about fifteen 
feet in diameter. The door was so low 
that they entered on their knees. In the 
center of the room a pile of stones served 
as a fireplace. A few smouldering sticks 
filled the room with smoke, which must 
find its way out through the little door 
and the roof, for a window in a native 
house is not thought at all necessary. The 
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African’s house is like his mind = dapiotas 


Above the fire a string of rawhide hung 
from the top of the roof. This was the 
oven, where the mother cooked the meat 
for the family’s dinner, in case they were 
so fortunate as to have any meat. Facing 
the door on a wooden rack was displayed 
her majesty’s wardrobe, the most striking 
articles of which were her wide-rimmed 
hat and her plaid blanket, which she 
wears on special occasions. 

Many of the people were ill but the. 
worst was the mother of one of the girls 
in the party, who was the daughter of the 
chieftess. She was lying outside the hut 
in the sun, covered only with a dirty, 
greasy blanket. Her head rested in the 
lap of her husband, while his other wives 
sat around, apparently very much con-. 
cerned. The sick woman’s eyes were 
glassy and her teeth were set. In vain 
they tried to force her to swallow a 
quinine capsule. The two inexperienced 
missionaries looked at each other in 
despair. Their stock of medicine con- 
sisted of vaseline and quinine. They 
thought and thought; then one of them 
said, “Let’s apply it externally.” It 
could at least do no harm, so they mixed 
the vaseline and quinine and rubbed the 
chest of the sick woman, praying that 
she might be healed. 

The people in the kraals eat very late 
at night, and as it was raw and cold there 
was little opportunity for an evening 
meeting. However, the missionary told 
the mission girls to ask the people if they 
wanted to sing with them in Judith’s 
house. No one 
came except the 
mission girls, 
but after they 
began to sing 
two little boys 
ventured in and 
sat on the floor. 
One of the mis- 
sionaries sat by 
them and_ told 
them about the 
Boy Jesus and 
how he grew to 
be a man who 
saved the people 
from their sins. 
Then they went 
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to aie praying that God would help them 
in caring for the sick ones, and in some 
way make it possible for them to hold a 
meeting the next morning. 

It wasa cold, dark night. A heavy mist 
hung over the mountain and the wind’s 
weird cry drove away all thoughts of 
sleep. All night long children cried in 
one hut and another. Knowing the 
native custom of wailing when a relative 
has died, the missionaries felt sure that 
death had visited the village and taken 
the sick woman. As soon as it was light 
they arose, almost as tired as when they 
retired. 

First they went to the hut of the sick 
woman and their fear was turned into 
joy to see her able to sit up and talk a 
little, and to swallow the medicine they 
had for her. Then they went to the hut 
of the chieftess, who was also ill, and 
gave her quinine. She received them 
kindly, pointed to a large gourd above her 
head and asked if they did not want to 
buy it. One missionary answered, ‘No, 
this is the Lord’s Day; we must not buy 
and sell things to-day.”’ 

The chieftess nodded her head and 
said, “‘ Good,. good.’”? Then she asked 
them to preach to her. Thus came the 
answer to their prayer. 

The two chairs were brought from 
Judith’s house:for the missionaries and 


the natives sat on the ground in a circle. - 


Every one in the village was there, even 
the woman who had been so sick the 
night before. They listened attentively 
while the missionary tried to tell them, 
in their own tongue, about God, who sent 
his Son that the world through him 
might be saved. After the meeting, Jud- 


ith said, ‘When I first came, they 
refused to listen, but now they listen 
gladly.”” What a fine example of the 
influence of one Christian woman! We 
are praying that Judith’s influence there 
will be the means of Nakanyikwa’s kraal 
becoming Christian. The change that 
she has been able to work in one year | 
tells us that God is working through her. 

The plan had been to visit Chitaka, 
another kraal a few miles from Nakan- 
yikwa’s, from which several of the school- 
girls come, but the road was not passable. 
They were met by about thirty girls, a 
number of whom were returning to the 
school, and were accompanied several 
miles by all of them. Would that the 
reader could get that picture! Two mis- 
sionaries, one on a donkey and the other 
on a mule; girls to the right of them, girls 
to the left of them, girls in front of them 
singing and laughing. Some had babies on 
their backs and others carried the belong- 
ings of girls who were going to school. 

The happy company kept near the 
missionaries until the first stream was 
reached. There a few turned back and at 
the next a few more left them. At the 
wide river near the town, faithful Judith 
and her friend said good-bye and returned 
to their homes, ‘‘glad in their hearts,” 
as Judith said, that God had sent the 
missionaries to them. 

There yet remained some nine or ten 
miles before home was reached, but a 
smooth, level road had been pointed out 
and the mountain was avoided. Just at 
dark the party, consisting of two mis- 
sionaries, eleven girls and two babies, ar- 
rived at the mission, tired but happy, and 
thankful to have been of some service. 


Our Three Brides 


By Katherine A. Blair, Lucknow, India 


r \SHERE was to be a double wedding 
in our station and great was the 
excitement. Since our Mission 
House came into being a wedding 

had never been celebrated there. The 

time was short, for it had come upon us, 
in a way, unexpectedly, and there must 


be much cutting and making and plan- 
ning. Considerable debate arose over the 
crocheted edging one of the ‘teachers 
insisted on making for a certain. petti- 
coat: would it turn the head of the bride- 
to-be, she whose petticoat, if she had one, 
had never yet seen such adornment? 
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And was it a good precedent? Weightier 
questions than one might think! 

Both the brides-to-be were dressed and 
“snapped,” standing near the garden 
with trees and the Mission House and 
interested spectators for a background. 
The third, Nonibala, who was to go off to 
Calcutta next day, there to be married to 
the man of her sister’s choice, submitted 
to the same ordeal; a solemn and moment- 
ous one, to judge from their pictured 
faces!* 

Just at the last moment we heard that 
the district magistrate, a  sahib of 
importance, his wife and little son, also a 
young lady who had accompanied their 

party from Midnapore, the district 
headquarters, to Tamluk, were inviting 
themselves to come along with Mr. and 
Mrs. Mozamdar, our_ sub-divisional 
officer and his wife, to witness the wed- 
ding. It was a bit overwhelming — all 
these great people in our wee and humble 
church. However, they proved them- 
selves to be just “folks” with a keen and 
gratifying interest in everything. 

When all were assembled our little 
church was filled — fuller than it is on 
Sunday, if the truth ‘be told. The two 


* Norn: Nonibala’s picture forms this month’s cover. 
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brides were led up by their attendant 
mems and seated beside their husbands- 
to-be, looking very pretty in their bridal 
finery, and shy as was the proper thing. 
So very shy did they prove that even 
after repeated exhortations by the pastor 
to ‘speak aloud,” we in the background 
were left in doubt, for not a whisper 
reached our ears from the two ladies. 

After it was over and the registers 
signed, we all went across to the Mission 
House and partook of tea and Bengali 
sweets. The Bengalis trooped to the 
shade of the big tree and threw them- 
selves with abandon into “teasing” the 
new husbands, a pastime dear to the 
Indian woman — it is one time when her 
rights are undisputed. Incidentally they 
devoured a generous amount of sweets 
with great appreciation. 

And so our two girls were married. It 
was with a good deal of sadness that we 
sent the three off next day — though one 
went no farther than her new partner’s 
house in the compound, for he was one of 
the servants, and both were new converts. 
The other two left us with much reluc- 
tance. In the years they had spent there 
in the Mission House their affections had 
wound around the place and their com- 


Suki, Who Married the Gardener 
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panions and the parting brought tears. 
They were entering upon a new and 
untried’ life; their husbands really 
strangers — would they be happy in that 
life, as happy as they were in the old? 
No wonder they clung to the friends they 
knew and looked with a certain shrinking 
out into the future. 

Let me tell you something of them. 
There was Nonibala, the teacher; right 
well had she “carried on’ in her Hindu 
day school. A trained teacher, she was 
able to build it up and make it attractive 
to the little girls who came under her 
rule. Reluetant were we to give her up, 
for, as the Inspectress had said, ‘‘ Trained 
teachers are more precious than rubies” 
— and far more necessary. 

And there was Suki who had come to us 
but a few weeks before. She had been a 
child widow, and is a simple village 
woman who was quite willing to cast in 
her lot with the molz (gardener) whose 
lonely state since the death of his wife, 
and a family of small children to care for, 
had led him to besiege the mem for a new 
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partner. The day before the wedding, 
Suki was baptized. She chose to be 
immersed, and a company of us gathered 
on the side of the tank — a larger gather- 
ing of passers-by lining the road on the 
opposite side—and the simple and 
beautiful rite was performed by the pastor. 

Last is Giribala. She came to us about 
five years ago, leaving her home by 
stealth to seek the Mission House. She 
had heard the Good News through 
Christ preached by our Bible women and 
came, as she said, “to seek salvation.” 
Grown up from her widowed childhood in 
the atmosphere of a Hindu home, she 
longed to be good and to be saved from 


~sin. All through the years spent with us 


she has proved herself a woman of more 
than ordinary strength of character, and 
has endeared herself to us. She could not 
read when she came, but had learned to, 
and was beginning to go out as a Bible 
woman to the homes of the town. 

May God richly bless these three and 
make them shining lights for him in their 
new homes! 


Bareilly’s Better Babies 


By Eleanor M. Chalmers, On Furlough from Bareilly, India 


are determined to be Better 
Babies. 

“Better than what? For surely 
you do not expect to raise many 98 and 
99% babies,’ I hear you say. 

Better, first, than when they entered 
the orphanage. When they are brought to 
us, motherless, they have been cared for, 
man-fashion, by their fathers or some 
other male relative for days or weeks, and 
are dirty, sore-eyed and often ill. Their 
“‘bottles”’ have been little pieces of cloth 
dipped in a cup of milk, which is often 
sour. i 

The entrance register of any orphanage 
in mission lands will show some such item 
as this, often recurring: Baby, seven 
months, entered June 15. Died, June 19. 
Cause of death, diarrhoea. Or perhaps: 
Entered November 30. Died January 28. 
Cause of death, pneumonia. The explan- 


A he babies of Bareilly Orphanage 


ation is that the child’s vitality is so 
weakened by heredity and hardship that 
it is either ill when brought in, or else in 


-a condition to succumb easily to any 


slight disorder. 

Better, then, than other babies in the 
city. It was startling to learn that one 
baby in every seven born in America dies 
in infancy from preventable causes, 
usually because of the mother’s ignorance. 
Think what the mortality must be in a 
country where ninety-nine per cent of the 
mothers are illiterate, and where heat, 
dirt and epidemic hold sway. There are 
no sweeter babies anywhere in the world 
than in India, but our hearts are saddened 
to see so many of them ailing, everywhere 
we go. 

But the Bareilly Orphanage babies — 
why are they somany? Usually there are 
not more than three or four children under 
school age in the orphanage. The answer 
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The Better Babies at Bareilly 


is, famine and influenza. The influenza 
took the mothers (there were 6,000,000 
deaths from influenza in India) and the 
famine prevents relatives or neighbors 
from adopting the children. Every school 
and hospital tells the same story of babies 
being brought in almost daily. They are 
mostly the children of Christians, for 
nowadays non-Christians seldom offer 
their children to the missions. 

Look at last year’s recruits — are they 
not darlings? They make one long to 
have time to hug and play with them. 

In front, at the right, is sunny-tem- 
pered little Green, fourteen months old. 
She just could not wait to eat that nice 
bread! Green was seriously ill when her 
mother died, but one of our big girls takes 
such good care of her that she is gaining 
nicely. Her sister, Grace, is at the other 
end of the row. 

Beside Green, in the dark dress, is 
Adelina, who has been with us nearly a 
year and is now about eighteen months 
old. She is so mischievous and such a 
mimic that she is known as “the mon- 
key.”’ I wish you could see her open her 
little hand and say, ‘So much,’ when 
asked, “How much do you love me?” 

Next is Salome, an exceptionally bright 
little witch of two and a half. You should 
see her drill like the soldiers and say, 
“Tenshun!”” Her adopted sister, Rasu- 
lan, who was found in the gutter when a 
baby, is in the middle of the picture, 
nearly hidden behind another child. She 
is one of our most lovable children. 


Salome’s mother was a graduate of the 
orphanage. 

Beside Salome, in a white dress, is 
Ballo. Although she was two years old 
when she came to us, she was so weak that 
she was unable to stand, but soon she was 
walking everywhere. Ballo cannot talk 
much, yet, but you can see that she is an 
expert in smiles. 

Then come two Miriams, about two 
and a half years old, who came to us at 
the same time. They are rather delicate, 
because of previous neglect. But see the 
chubby faces of Genda and Ramdei, our 
three-year-olds. Genda, in’ particular, 
looks so huggable, and she is as sweet as 
she looks. Her sisters, who are third from 
the right and second from the left in the 
back row, are unusually promising girls. 

Besides these children we have two 
babies, one and four months old, and were 
asked to take one three days old! 

Who takes care of them all? There’s 
the rub! For all our older girls have their 
lessons to learn just as American children 
do, and then do their own housework, ° 
too, even grinding the wheat for their 
bread. Also, a schoolgirl is hardly com- 
petent to bring up a delicate baby ‘“‘by 
hand.” Single women are a minus 
quantity in India, so we cannot hire 
help from outside. Such help as we can 
get, such as the older girls or the servants’ 
wives, requires a great deal of supervision. 

All in all, you will readily agree that 
the North and Northwest India Con- 
ferences were quite Justified in voting that 
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sations: if kerosene.in price soars sky 
high, our moonlight and starlight descend; 
if doctors charge one hundred levs a call, 
we have good health and forego the calls; 
if the baker says ‘‘ Four levs a kilo or no 
bread,” at least his loaves are solid and 
black enough to warrant no nutritive 
qualities omitted; if fuel is all but impos- 
sible, the air is clean and free from even 
the suspicion of coal dust; if almost no 
Bibles (Bulgarian edition) remain and no 
hymnals at all, at least we may keep 
hoping some more will be printed — if 
paper is brought in from somewhere; and 
the girls never object to trying to sing 
with six or seven pairs of eyes to the 
page, so eager are they to learn the 
hymns. In fact the eagerness of these 
girls about the use of the two or three 
surviving hymnals quite puts me to 
shame. I confess a distinct preference for 
a book all to myself when I sing; my 
reason being that carbolic, alcohol and 
various similar remedies for heads getting 
too close together are among the impossi- 
bilities just now. 

An entirely unqualified blessing is the 
way these orthodox girls, who are getting 
in the school their very first ideas and 
observations of the Protestant concep- 
tion of God and a personal religion, show 
that they are noting and becoming inter- 
ested in the very things we so want them 
to understand and care for. 

If Thanksgiving Day had no other 
value it would still be worth all it costs 
to observe it because it comes just at the 
time when Bulgarians begin the long fast 
of the winter, a six weeks’ fast that pre- 
cedes the taking of the winter communion 
in the orthodox church. Questions about 
the reasons for the fasting, the efficacy of 
fasting and whether or not it avails for 
salvation always come up for discussion, 
and then just as surely conversations can 
be guided into the theme of what is per- 
sonal religion and what is essential in it 
and to secure it. 

So, with all these entirely new girls, 
we have plenty to be thankful for; it was 
easier to be thankful than to find the 
wherewithal for their dinner! Our Ilia has 
been on the hunt for weeks past to find 
material for the main dish. Turkeys and 
geese run loose all over the town, but 
these precious forms of food are not for 


selling; not if you offer several times their 
normal value. They belong to families 
who have raised them to have them to 
eat, and I cannot blame them for not 
wanting to sell; if we had raised a flock of 
turkeys, or even a goose, not for any- 
thing would we sell a single bird! 

The search cost Ilia many a kilo- 
meter’s walking out on the roads to meet 
villagers bringing in produce. Finally, 
when Thanksgiving week came, all he 
had succeeded in securing was one 
scrawny little turkey, a smaller goose and 
a rooster — smallest and sorriest of the 
trio. The only thing that seemed large 
about them was the price; just the goose 
and turkey cost one hundred levs. Ilia 
thought we would give up the dinner, so 
outrageous was the price. By the way, 
Ilia is one of our blessings this year of 
difficulties; willing to do whatever is 
needed, frankly glad to have his present 
employment, busy every minute of a long 
day and always in good humor. In fact 
a whole bundle of good qualities with one 
disability. He cannot hear after dark! 
But he is not to be blamed for that — 
four years in the trenches did that for 
him. 

Material for the dinner was finally 
gathered and when the day arrived every 
item was there save one — the peanuts 
the girls like so well; of peanuts ‘‘there 
are no”? now. Even the American fudge 
appeared, the usual two pieces very tiny, 
but none knew that these pieces once 
upon a time would have been larger. The 
girls who have seen former Thanksgiving 
Day dinners were in those days little 
girls and, fortunately, now remember 
only that it was fudge — Americanski 
rahut. The tininess of the pieces was 
offset by wrapping them in a bit of paper 
and adding a cute “‘kismet!’’ And the 
place of the peanuts was taken by some 
chestnuts, a gift from an alumna of 
Lovetch. These nuts from Miss Gerova 
reminded us of another of our blessings — 
all the alumnz of Lovetch, scattered 
over the length and breadth of Bulgaria, 
many, very many of them in their own 
homes, remembering the Thanksgiving 
Days of Lovetch and now keeping the day 
in its true spirit, too. 

The guests were our pastor and his 
family, the one teacher who lives not in 
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the school but in her near-by home and, to 
cap the climax of pleasure for all — Dr. 
Count arrived on Wednesday evening to 
keep Thanksgiving with the school! 

It is really too bad that you could not 
see the dining-room all decorated with 
ivy. English ivy thrives in every hedge- 
row. American and Bulgarian colors in 
friendly union of drapings, plenty of 
chrysanthemums, ears of corn and gaudy 
vegetables that are really fall squash but 
do duty as pumpkins, since of the latter 
“there are no.”’ 

Of course there were no lessons on 
Thursday and the dinner was served 
promptly at twelve — to leave time for 
what was to come. Do you want to 
know the whole menu? Oh, just the 
usual list — the various fowls all posed as 
turkey on the platters, roasted in our 
oven, because the oven of the old relic in 
the school kitchen is not usable, bread 
dressing, gravy, mashed potatoes, sour 
cabbage boiled, pickle, black bread, and 
a dessert of squash pie, roasted chestnuts, 
one apple each and two pieces of fudge. 
Dr. Count made one of his funniest, 
happiest speeches, every one was happy, 
and ever since Thursday outgoing school 
mail carries letters to parents and girl 
chums describing the wonderful day. 

Just as soon as dinner dish washers 
could finish their work the dining room 
became again a scene of general hilarity, 
with every one on hand for games and 
frolic topped off with a lively specimen 
of a Bulgarian horo. Then at three o’clock 
these orthodox girls were promptly ready 
in the schoolroom for the meeting. They 
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did not know what it would be, but they 
meant to lose none of the good things. 
I think they were no less appreciative of 
the simple service of Thanksgiving than 
they had been before of the dinner. 

Nor did the day finish with that. 
Lovetch auxiliary of the Bulgarian Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society always 
uses our Thanksgiving Day for its annual 
Thank-Offering meeting. Of course Bul-- 
garia does not just now see much cause 
for national thankfulness but the women, 
at least, are all agreed there is something 
to be thankful for — we can all be thank- 
ful that things are no worse than they 
are! So Lovetch auxiliary had its meeting 
as usual and ‘took its Thank-Offering. 
Would you guess the amount? I know 
you would not be near enough to be even 
“warm.’’? It is over 940 levs! Perhaps 
more envelopes will yet come in. A 
number of Lovetch alumnz and other 
absent members usually send — former 
members who live where there is no 
auxiliary. 

Thanksgiving Day is: done. Every 
scrap of goose, turkey and rooster dis- 
appeared, but Thanksgiving is still with 
us. Last evening at the weekly class- 
meeting, where attendance is voluntary 
(often nearly all the girls are present) 
questions about church practices, espe- 
cially the fast that must precede com- 
munion, were more keen than ever. It 
was hard to close themeeting. Finally 
they asked for a meeting to inquire about 
the real essential for salvation. Won’t 
you offer prayer every day for these girls 
— and for us? 


The Unseen Sower 
By Edith L. Young 


Shut out from fields of service that were waiting, 
Shut in to long, long nights of weariness, 

To days of little else but pain and weakness, 
When heavy cares and burdens sorely press, 

A child of God, who fain would join the sowers, 
Had felt the Father’s oft restraining hand, 

And sweetly yielded without doubt or question, 
Though led in ways he might not under- 

stand. 


But from that quiet room and heart came daily 
A song of trust, so confident and true, 
That as it passed along among the toilers, 
It strengthened them in work they found to do. 
And when the harvest comes, and time of reaping 
Methinks the Master on His child will smile, 
As sheaves are brought in that had not been 
garnered, 
But for the ‘‘shutting in” that weary while. 


lie 
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PRAYER AT NOONTIDE 


ENCIRCLING 


THE EARTH 


For Just One Day 


If I could live to God for just one day, 
One blessed day, from early dawn of light, 
Till purple twilight deepened into night — 
A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 
Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility — 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 
No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway — 
Methinks in that one day would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand, 
That never, never more could hold me bound 
This shriveling husk of self that wraps me round 
So might I henceforth live to God alway. 

— Selected. 


Editorial 


Mayflower Universal Bible Sunday 


In December, 1919, the American Bible 
Society launched a campaign for Bible 
Year in 1920. Its object was fourfold: 
To claim for the Bible a larger place in 
our individual and national life. To 
increase public interest in the Bible as 
God’s revelation to man. To urge upon 
all men everywhere the unfailing value of 
the Bible. To obtain from individuals 
in all walks of life testimonials to the sig- 
nificance and influence of the Bible. 
Plans have been made for the celebra- 
tion, on November 28 of this year, of 
Mayflower Universal Bible Sunday, com- 
ing at the time of the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Celebration. In connection with 
this it is interesting to note that a special 
copy of the Bible will be presented to the 
Queen of Holland. Handsome copies will 
also be given to each member of the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ Commission, which includes 
the burgomasters of Leyden, Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam; the president of the 
Free University; Lord Bryce, Lord Percy 
and ambassadors from various countries. 
It is exceedingly desirable that the 
auxiliaries of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society incorporate special men- 
tion of this Bible Day in their programs 
and for that purpose a slight account of 
the work of the American Bible Society is 
here given. Statistics are not always 
stupid, and stories can be gathered from 
many sources to illuminate those given 
here. 

There are millions of people who never 
attend church and would never see a copy 
of God’s Word if it were not taken to 
them. To many it must be a free gift, 
while others will pay a small sum. to 
obtain it. The Socialists, the Spiritists, 
the Mormons and others realize the need 
for placing their propaganda in the hands 
of the people who will never go to hear 
it preached, and to this end they spend 
much money in putting their literature 
into the hands and homes of the people. 
Should Christians do less with the Book 
of which the New York Herald says: 


More and more it is realized that the Bible is 
the only book in the world which can be applied 
to all classes, all conditions and all times. In 
fact, the Bible is found to be the best known 
guide for social progress, for political construc- 
tion and for industrial peace. Its usefulness does 
not stop there. It is now employed to teach 
lessons of patriotism and to inculcate the spirit 
of Americanization. 


The Bible Society Report 


The “Story of the American Bible 
Society for 1919” is full of facts and 
stories. Despite war conditions, which 
affected costs, possibility of importation, 
ete., the society, during 1918, put out 
1,222,143 more volumes than in the 
previous year. The grand total was 
6,040,707. volumes, 235,780 of which 
were Bibles, 2,423,722 Testaments and 
3,381,205 portions of the Scripture. This 
includes issues in many foreign languages. 
For instance, it was impossible to import 
Bibles from the warring countries and the 
supply on hand was utterly inadequate 
to supply the demand of the immi- 
grants in this country. Plates were pre- 
pared by the photographic reproduction 
process and the American Bible Society 
now issues thin-paper Bibles, for use in 
our own America, in Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, Lithuanian, Rou- 
manian and Finnish. 

Progress has been made in new trans- 
lations and revisions.in Spanish, Portu- 
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guese, Kurdish, Siamese (several dia- 
lects) and the Chinese Wenli. 

It is difficult to pass over the stories of 
agents in this country, but for our pur- 
pose it seems best to limit ourselves to 
some of the foreign countries in which our 
Society has work. 

From Mexico there comes the report 
of the selling of many ‘“‘portions.”’ This 
means a little package composed of the 
Book of Proverbs and the four Gospels — 
five little books with the Mexican colors 
on the cover of each. They are sold for 
twenty-five centavos (twelve and a half 
cents) or less, or even given away where 
there is any indication that they will be 
read. Of course the thought is that they 
will create a demand: for the Bible as a 
whole. The hope has been realized, for 
there is a growing demand for Bibles, 
bound in good leather and printed on 
India paper, of a suitable size to go in 
pockets or traveling bags. The Bible as a 
traveling companion and constant friend 
will powerfully influence Mexico. 

In China 1,034,309 volumes were dis- 
tributed in a year, in spite of the scarcity 
of supplies and the lack of funds. The 
foreign superintendents were cut down 
from ten to six and all the salaried col- 
porteurs were dismissed in the effort to 
cope with the terrible loss in exchange 
from which our missionaries have so 
greatly suffered. 

Practically all the work of distribu- 
tion was done by volunteer workers who 
received only the profits on the sales of 
Scripture portions (most of which sell for 
one half cent per copy) for their traveling 
and distribution expenses. ‘Truly they 
love their Lord and his Word. 

In some sixty districts in North China 
alone there have been no copies of the 
Scriptures obtainable, in spite of con- 
stant demand from missionaries who 
depend on them for use in their itineraries. 
A missionary in West China, who suc- 
ceeded in getting some, says that on 
market days he has sold three hundred 
copies of the Gospels in one hour. Shall 
we not hope and pray that there may 
never again be need to refuse the Word 
of Life to people who are hungering for 
it? And shall we not help to answer our 
own prayers in. this, our evangelistic 
year? 
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In Japan, cherry blossom time is taken 
advantage of and special tent services are 
held. The people who have wearied them- 
selves, walking about to admire the 
blossoms, are glad to find a place to rest. 
Most of them have spending money 
and, after hearing the message, they are - 
glad to buy a Testament. One barber 
keeps copies of the Bible to sell, in a little 
case in his window, and sells a number 
every week. : 

This story from Korea is too good to 
be omitted or condensed, and with it we 
must end our incomplete story of the 
spread of the Word through only one 
agency: 

Rebecca Choi called at the home of a woman 
in Yangju County and found her with a sorrowful 
heart, holding a sick boy in her arms. After 
explaining about Jesus, Rebecca asked the 
woman to purchase Gospels, but she refused. 
As the Bible woman was rising to go to another 
house the sick boy asked his mother to buy the 
books with the pretty pictures; and because of 
her love for her son the books were purchased. 

Then the child asked his father to read some 
from the books. The father disliked to read_a 
Christian book, yet to please the sick boy he 
did read a little on several occasions. Eventually 
the boy entirely recovered and could play as 
before. 

One day he asked his father to teach him to 
read, but the father was so busy with his farm 
that he had no time. When I again called there 
I gave them the Eunmun alphabet and that 
night the tired father began to teach his son this 
alphabet. Within three months he was able to 
read and understand. The Gospels were the 
easiest to read and he enjoyed them the most. 

While the boy was reading, the parents fre- 
quently heard the words of the gospel and grad- 
ually they were led to believe in Jesus Christ. 
The boy is only seven, but he can read all the 
Eunmun books, and now there are seven in this 
family who are believing in Christ. 


““Healing’’ in Palestine 

The study of missionary and non-mis- 
sionary medical practice will not cease so 
long as travelers tell their stories. In 
Asia, Joseph Koven describes the dance 
of the howling dervishes and the “‘heal- 
ing” that followed the departure of the 
dancers. 

Cripples and children were stretched 
out on the floor, while lepers and the 
blind and deaf stood in a line and those 
who had other ailments formed a ring 
around a pillar. The sheik passed among ~ 
them. First the cripples received his 
attention and he stepped lightly on the 
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ailing parts with his slippered feet, 
repeating verses from the Koran. 

He sprinkled holy water on the lepers, 
touched the lips of the dumb with his 
little finger and breathed his holy breath 
into the ears of the deaf and the eyes of 
the blind. Those who had minor ail- 
. ments received the sheik’s breath in their 
faces; for be it known that this holy 
man’s breath, because of his constant 
repetition of the ninety-nine names of 
God, has marvelous properties of healing. 
And to every patient was recited a verse 


from the Koran, so that he left the place 


convinced that he would be cured through 
~ the grace of Allah and the dervishes. 

Not yet is it time to remit our efforts 
to send out those who can heal the body 
as well as minister to the soul! 


Newspaper Evangelism 

Workers in Japan have found that news- 

paper evangelism is the most effective 

method of pioneering in rural work. 

_ There may be one man in a village who 
is interested in Christianity. He may not 

have access to public worship and if he 

has, his attendance will cause antagonism 

and persecution, which his interest is not 

sufficiently strong to withstand. 

But his newspaper carries, as paid 
advertising, articles on religious subjects 
which he may study in his home. First 
comes a series taking up the most ele- 
mentary truths, such as the existence of 
God, the creation of man in God’s image, 
and so on. This may be followed by a life 
of Christ. 

He finds, in connection with these 
articles, an offer to send books and tracts 
to any one who applies for them. He 
receives these and also a monthly maga- 
zine published by the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries at Hiroshima, for evangelistic 
work. 

As he studies these in his home there 
is gradually built up in his heart a faith 
strong enough to endure the persecutions 
that follow upon a public declaration of 
his interest. Then he calls upon the near- 
est evangelical preacher (if there is one 
within a reasonable distance) to whom he 
has been given a letter of introduction 
and who has been notified that the man 
is studying Christianity. 

Or if there is no preacher near, he 
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receives a call from an evangelist whose 
business it is to travel about and con- 
serve, as far as possible, the fruits of the 
newspaper work. 

If he is not yet ready to make a decision 
he receives further literature, which 
includes a marked copy of St. John’s 
Gospel and one of “The Common 
People’s Gospel.”’ 

‘After studying this he is likely to be 
ready for baptism and reception into 
church membership. 

Not once but many times, has this 
result been achieved. It is impossible to 
give accurate statistical results, because 
the newspaper work is not often the only 
influence that has reached a man. Then 
again a man, led by the articles in the 
paper, may join the church without ever 
writing to the association. In the seven 
years during which the work has been 
carried on there have been 7,111 appli- 
cations for literature and 116 baptisms 
reported. Many of these converts had 
never been inside a church and the files 
in the office contain most interesting 
accounts of their religious experiences. 

The expense is too great to allow of 
this work’s being carried on by separate 
missionaries, but there is an Association 
for Newspaper Evangelism and contri- 
butions may be made through denomi- 
national Boards of Foreign Missions. 


Personal Mention 


Mrs. George B. Smyth of Berkeley, 
California, president of Pacific Branch, 
has received an invitation from the 
alumni of the Anglo-Chinese College in 
Foochow, China, to be present in Novem- 
ber at the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the col- 
lege. Her husband, the late Dr. Smyth, 
was president for seventeen years; and 
one year, while he came to America, Mrs. 
Smyth was acting president. The alumni 
have generously invited her to come at 
their expense — an unprecedented invi- 
tation — and she planned to sail from 
Vancouver, October 21, on the ‘‘ Empress 
of Asia.” 


A cablegram from Bishop Warne to 
Mrs. McDowell recently brought the 
news that Miss Flora Robinson has 
resigned as principal of Isabella Thoburn - 
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College, Lucknow, India, and that the 
appointment of Miss Florence L. Nichols 
in her place is urgently requested. Miss 
Nichols was formerly’ at the head of the 
institution but was forced, for health 
reasons, to return to this country. For 
several years she has been the correspond- 
ing secretary of New England Branch. 
It is expected that Miss Nichols will 
receive the appointment and will take up 
the work early in 1921, though at the 
time of going to press the formal vote has 
not been reported. 

. Miss Mary Bell Griffiths, long detained 
in this country, expected to sail October 
30, on the 8.8. “China” from San Fran- 
cisco, to resume work in Japan. She will 
receive a warm welcome from mission- 
aries and Japanese workers. 


Others sailing in October were: October 
2, on the “Nile” from San Francisco, 
Carlotta Hoffman, Mrs. L. Wilkinson, 
Viola L. Miller. October 14, ‘“Shinyo 
Maru” from San Francisco, Dr. Rosetta 
Sherwood Hall. October 21, ‘‘Empress 
of Asia”? from Vancouver, Anna Carson, 
Edith Royce, Jane Dickinson. 


Miss Lydia A. Trimble, taking with 
her two new workers, Miss Helen Spencer 
and Miss Lois Witham, sailed September 
23 on the “Empress of Russia.”? The 
same boat took four bishops to their 
fields — Bishop Welch to Japan, Bishop 
Keeney and Bishop Birney to China and 
Bishop Bickley to Malaysia. 


Again this year missionaries on fur- 
lough are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity better to prepare for the great 
tasks abroad. The following are studying 
in New York: Miss Ida Frantz, Miss 
Jeannette Hulbert, Miss Roxie Mellinger, 
Miss Bernice Elhott, Dr. Gertrude Taft. 


Miss Mary Eva Foster, at one time 
& missionary in Singapore and more 
recently editor of the Columbia River 
Branch Quarterly, was married, Septem- 
ber 6, to Rev. Dr. Henry Brown, a mem- 
ber of Columbia River Conference. 


The Post-Executive party of twelve 
new missionaries will sail on the ‘‘ Empress 
of Russia,’ November 18, from Van- 
couver. They are so fortunate as to have 
Mrs. F. D. Gamewell as chaperon of the 
party. 
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An Indian Sunday School 


At the back of the Girl’s High School 
are the small mud houses in which 
the servants of the school live. For them 
we have a Sunday school which is held in 
front of the houses under the wide-spread- 
ing neem tree. 
attendance of about forty and the classes 
are three in number. 

David, the cook, is a local preacher, so 
he was given the men’s class and he 
preaches at them with great earnestness 
and oratory. In the class are the Moham- 
medan water-carriers and one table- 


servant; the Hindu gardener and his - 


assistants; the stablemen, washerman, 
and night watchman; and the Christian 
men — the assistant cook, the boy who 
washes dishes, scours the pots and pans, 
etc., and the table-men. 

The women are more shy about attend- 
ing but we have about ten who sit on the 
ground at the feet of the nurse —a 
trained Christian girl from our Indian 
school. This class is the more interesting 
to the visitor because the babies who 
accompany their mothers are as lively 
as any other babies, as they play about 
their mothers or make the thrilling 
journey from mother to father who is 
sitting some twenty feet away. Unham- 
pered by the skirts that are so annoying 
to our babies, sometimes with the little 
shirt tied up around his waist to give 
greater freedom, how one does enjoy 
pressing his knees into the soft cool earth 
on a warm morning. 

The Indian pastor takes the remaining 
class, which happens to be the most 
difficult — the children. I have tried to 
instruct him how to teach them morals, 
etc., through stories, but even the stories 
receive scant attention at times as they 
play in the dust or amuse the little 
tots who have given up mother’s 
arms and been intrusted to brother or 
sister. 

And my task? I do nothing but sit 
near by and listen. If the songs are 
pitched low enough and the leaders — 
David and the pastor —do not waver 
too far and too often from the accepted 
tune, I aid in the singing, and when they 
use the Lord’s Prayer, I join in lustily, 

(Continued on page 405) 
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League of Intercessors 


As a member of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day 
to day to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His Brel aends purpose, and to definite prayer 


for the progress of His Kingdom. 


Hearing His Word 


I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the 
tower, and will watch to see what He will say unto 
Brmeo tia. 2°. 


What about the last time we knelt in prayer? 
Surely He had more to say to us than we had to 
say to Him, and yet we never waited a minute 
to see! We did not give Him opportunity for His 
gracious response. We rushed away from our 
King’s presence as soon as we had said our say, 
and vaguely expected him to send His answers 
after us somehow and sometime, but not there 
and then. What wonder if they have not yet 

- reached us! The only wonder is that He ever 
speaks at all when we act thus. If Mary had 
talked to the Lord Jesus all the time she sat at 
His feet, she would not have ‘‘ heard His word.” 
But is not this pretty much what we have done? 
—F. R. Havergal. 


Abide — Ask —It Shall Be Done 

Some one has said that the secret of 
prevailing prayer is like a safety lock — 
a turn this way, one that, another turn 
and the door opens. If one turn is for- 
gotten the door will not open. 

Abide in me, my words abide in you, 
ask and the great storehouse of His power 
and love is open. The second turn, “‘my 
words abide in you,” is the one often 
forgotten. This is the year to have that 
“turn” engraven on our hearts. Study 
the Word if you would know how to pray. 

This month, from the text-book, we 
shall have ‘“‘The Message from the Old 
Testament.’ Would that we might come 
to this study with the expectancy of the 
prophet, with the enlightened heart of a 
Simeon, with the vision of the Psalmist. 
Then our slowness of heart would not 
hinder the sending quickly to the last 
man and woman of this wonderful mes- 
sage started to them so long ago. 


Workers Needed 


Can you think of one woman’s being 
responsible for distributing the Bread of 
Life to 200,000 women? That is an 
actual case. Tf you can help her in that 
stupendous task and do not, what then? 
The Foreign Department is asking for 
fifty more evangelistic missionaries and 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” 


two hundred more Bible women. That is 
about one-fourth of the number needed 
right now on the field. From every con- 
ference comes, ‘‘Send us more evan- 
gelists.”’ Put it on your prayer list, dear 
women. Pray daily for new recruits. 
Pray for the money to support more 
Bible women. “Ye have not, because ye 
ask not.” 


The Greatest Need 


A missionary in China writes: ‘The 
greatest need is that our Chinese Chris- 
tians shall understand the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the gospel. Pray for us that 
we may be able to impart that to our 
people here.” 

Bishop Bashford said: “‘I do not crave 
for China a larger church but I do crave 
a spiritual church.” 

As we pray for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of our churches in America, 
let us not forget China. It is a time of 
crisis for them as well as for us. 


Pray For The New Missionaries 


They go gladly, but they are sure to 
meet many disappointments. 

They go with high hopes and great ex- 
pectations, but conditions are sordid and 
missionaries are human. 

The have given themselves to the ser- 
vice of Jesus Christ, but they will miss 
the dear ones at home. There will be 
lonely, homesick days. 

Will you not take these new mission- 
aries especially on your heart? Pray 
daily for them. Give ‘quiet, unhurried 
thought” as you talk to the Father about 
them and their work. This is but our 
reasonable service. 


Have you recently read ‘‘the greatest 
text-book on missions in existence’? 
Dr. Luke wrote it as an epilogue to his 
Gospel. Read it, asking for the illuminat- 
ing of the Holy Spirit—the Book of 
Acts. 
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Student Y. W. C. A. Conference at Camp Maqua, 1920 


Student Work 


Ten Days of Joy 
‘““As the Students Go, so Goes the Next 
Generation”’ 

The superficiality of some phases of 
college life notwithstanding, the influ- 
ences that count most in a student’s life 
are those which touch the fundamentals 
and present the things of the spirit in 
an altogether wholesome and challenging 
manner. One of the delightful means of 
bringing to college women the whole 
significance of “life lived under the aspect 
of eternity” is the ten-day summer con- 
ference held for students under the 
auspices of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in 
the most beautiful play spots in America. 

Comradeship, significant thinking, rec- 
reation, delight in the glory of nature — 
these for ten wonderful days bring to 
college girls a new grip on life and life’s 
ideals. A summer conference is an ex- 
perience in a girl’s college days that she 
joys to remember as a high point of life 
experience. During the ten days under the 
finest leadership, she studies in Bible 
study classes Christian principles, and 
in world fellowship classes their applica- 
tion to human life everywhere. 

Not the least significant phase of the 
world fellowship interest is the presenta- 
tion by representatives of our women’s 


missionary boards of. first, denomina- 
tional, and then individual responsibility. 
These representatives of the various 
national women’s missionary organiza- 
tions are present by invitation from the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and hold denomi- 
national meetings, usually _on the first 
Sunday afternoon. All during the con- 
ference the representatives have inter- 
views with girls who manifest interest in 
the work both on the foreign field and at 
the home base. Mrs. Akers writes from 
Eaglesmere: ‘There was an earnest de- 
sire on the part of the student to know 
more of the various kinds of work on the 
field, and where positions were open. 

. Deeper and deeper comes the con- 
viction that if the missionary message is 
made direct and appealing, the response 
will be quick and sufficient to meet the 
needs of the field.” 

An indication of perhaps the typical 
interest a college girl has in missions (or 
“World Fellowship,” as she prefers to 
call it) is seen in a question asked of Miss 
Honsinger as to why missionaries have 
to break down. A career in which her 
health must be sacrificed does not appeal 
especially to her, The significance of this 
question is not to be overlooked. 

(Continued on page 414) 


From Far Countries 


Two Widows 

The two pictures at the top of the page 
are in a remarkable way typical of India 
at the present time, showing the old and 
the new, Hinduism and Christianity, 
idolatry and service. 

The women in both pictures are 
widows. The old Hindu widow was a 
woman of wealth, but she gave it all to one 
of the temples as an act of merit whereby 
she might be saved. All the long years 
since she has spent in pilgrimages and 
worship at various shrines, earrying 
about with her always the brass idol she 
has in her arms, and living in poverty. 

She has just finished a most energeti- 
cally taken bath, necessary because one 
of our workers inadvertently touched her 
forehead when she came to show a 
diseased portion of her body to us. She 
had on the garment used at temple wor- 
ship, so had to wash herself, her clothing 
and her idol before she was fit to con- 
tinue the worship. 

The young widow in the other picture 
is one of our nurses, shown at her work of 
love and mercy. The country cart is a 
peculiar conveyance much used ~ here 
whether for merchandise or people, and 
has just brought a plague patient to the 
hospital. The old woman beside the cart 
is a Hindu and has in her arms the little 
two-days-old baby of the patient. 

The little granddaughter of the Hindu 
woman who brought the patient in the 
country cart came at the same time. She 
refused to leave the hospital for some 
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weeks after she recovered from the plague, 
because she was so very happy there. 
She is only seven years old, but wears a 
talt around her neck to show that she is a 
married woman. Poor little child! We 
won her heart, but she is bound to 
Hinduism by chains that we cannot 
break. However, there is One who can, 
and the seed has even now been sown in 
her little heart which may save her from 
such a life as the other is enduring because 
there was no one to tell her, in her im- 
pressionable days, of the only Saviour. 

Such opportunities await our nurses 
on every hand, so their responsibilities 
are very great. Because they come to us 
needing what we can give them in physi- 
cal help, the patients are more ready to 
listen to the message we give, and as they 
live among us for weeks or even months, 
not only are our opportunities greater 
than in any other branch of service, but 
our lives count more either for or against 
the message we give. 


Marearet D. Lewis, M. D, 
Kolar, India. 


A Gala Day in China 

At Jung Chang, a large walled city 
three days’ journey from Tzechow, a vast 
crowd of school children, men and women 
could be seen mingling in the compound, 
all anxiously and expectantly awaiting 
something. No, it was not a wedding nor 
bridal procession this time, but the first 
commencement ever held in the city or in 
our district schools. 
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Long before the day arrived the church 
had been beautifully decorated with pic- 
tures and long red satin scrolls, while two 
large, beautiful, silk ‘‘rainbow flags”’ 
hung through the center of the church. 
Over the pulpit was draped a bright-col- 
ored, embroidered cloth and on either side 
were small tables with vases of flowers, 
while in front was a long table on which 
was displayed the handiwork of the chil- 
dren, such as crocheted bunches of 
flowers, drawn work, embroideries, laces 
etc., and on either side of this table were 
arranged in graduated tiers, decorated 
packages of sweet cakes. 

The day dawned, not bright and clear 
as you would expect, but instead, cloudy 
and rainy. However, in spite of the 
weather, long before the hour had 
arrived large crowds had already gathered, 
so the church was filled to overflowing. 
With the school children and their par- 
ents, all dressed in clean or new gowns, 
sitting near the front, and one color vying 
with another, it gave to the whole indeed 
a “gala’”’ appearance. 

A little before the hour arrived the 
pastor, who was in charge of the service, 
with the official and several other dis- 
tinguished guests from the city and gov- 
ernment school, took their places near the 
front, and the program proceeded. ‘Two 
songs were sung by twelve of the school 
girls, and at the close diplomas were pre- 
sented by the superintendent of schools 
to two little girls, who were indeed proud 
to receive them. Then the cakes were 
distributed and the benediction pro- 
nounced, and the day long looked and 
planned for had passed. Its memory will 
linger for a long time in the lives of all 
present, and has instilled a greater and 
keener interest in the education of girls 
in these outstations, and has given our 
school a prestige unrealized. 


Mariz BRETHORST, 
Tzechow, West China. 


Bread Cast: on the Waters 


Not long ago one of our teachers was 
visiting the new woman’s college and 
having tea with the president and the 
dean. The president, Dr. Nitobe, said: 
“T was talking with a gentleman the 
other day and in the course of the con- 
versation asked him where he was going 
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to send his little girl when she was ready 
for the high school. He promptly replied, 
‘To the the Aoyama Jo Gakuin.’ I was 
surprised at the decision in his tone and 
asked why. 

“<«Well,’ he said, ‘I was wounded in the 
Russo-Japanese War and while I was in a 
hospital in Tokyo some schoolgirls came 
with their teacher to visit and cheer us. 
None of those girls laughed or even 
smiled at our bandages and maimed limbs 
(laughing at deformity is most common 
here) but they all seemed filled with 
sympathy for us. I have never forgotten 
it and my little girlis going to that school!’ 

“That,’’? said Dr. Nitobe, turning to 
Miss H., “‘must have been about the 
time you were in school.” 

“Tt was,’’ replied our teacher, “and I 
was one of those girls.”’ 

So this man’s little daughter may be 
taught by one of those girls who is still, as 
he remembered her, full of sympathy.” 


ALICE CHENEY, 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 


Our City Sunday School 


In the city of Muttra one of our mis- 
sionaries conceived the idea of making a 
special effort to have some non-Christian 
children come to our Sunday school in the 
city. When the news went out that we 
were to have a special class, all sorts of 
boys and a few girls came. They were 
undisciplined, sometimes dirty and always 
noisy. 

At first they sat in the rear of our big 
Sunday school, but our strictly grown-up 
line of work did not especially interest 
them and it took three or four helpers to 
keep them quiet. Occasionally we would 
let them sing the bhajan which they had 
learned. They sang it with great gusto, 
and almost always kept to something like 
the tune. Sometimes the brightest ones 
were brought up to the front and told to 
recite John 3:16. One little fellow just out 
of babyhood learned this verse and gave it 
right off. When his turn came to recite, 
they let him stand on the table and he 
said the whole verse with scarcely a 
break. 

After some weeks we decided that it 
would be better if the girls and the boys 
of the special class could be in a separate 
room and have their opening and closing 
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with missionary work of any kind. We 
wish every Branch might make such a 
survey. These figures, when compiled, 
will be most interesting and illuminating 


_—but a bit disconcerting, I fear, for 


they will no doubt throw in bald relief 
conditions as they are and our seeming 
neglect of a wonderful opportunity. This 
opportunity will redound to the glory of 


- God and the cause of missions, besides 


bringing an abiding satisfaction to these 
young women themselves. May we one 
and all arouse ourselves to the possibilities 
of this avenue of young women’s work and 
bestir ourselves in our local churches. 

Anderson, Indiana, has a most flourish- 
ing mission circle of business women and 
I wish you might all know of their work. 
The president is Miss Helen Wisp and she 
will be most happy, I know, to tell you 
of their plans and their purpose. 

In this connection may I suggest that 
you read two articles in the August 
number of the Missionary Review, regard- 
ing missionary work and business women. 
One article is written by Miss Norris, a 
Methodist young woman 
achieved success in the business world, 
and the other by Mrs. Clapp, superin- 
tendent of young people’s work in 
Northwestern Branch. 


* * x 


An interesting book on Methods has 
been written by Mrs. Clapp, with the 
fascinating title of “That Book of Em’s.” 
All workers will want to supply them- 
selves with this book for it meets a long 
felt need. We can congratulate this 
gifted member of our group upon her 
success. 


The Law of a King 


The law of a king is service, 
And the kingliest serve the most. 
Then, ye who are sons of promise 
And would royal lineage boast, 


Get under the common burden, 
Go, brother the brotherless sons, 
And win the royal guerdon, 
The thanks of comforted ones. 


For suffering is numberless, 
The sorrowing are a host, 
The law of a king is service, 
And the kingliest serve the most. 


— Stanley F. Davis. 
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Juntor Methods 


Edited by Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 


A local leader writes from Minnesota: 
“T have planted an enormous strawberry 
bed, which is strictly a missionary bed. 
My plan is to let my Heralds earn their 
mite box money by picking berries. It is 
wonderful to lead a band of children. 
God has been good to me and this has 
been one of the biggest years of my life.” 
This is a township organization and some 
of the children walk three and four miles 
to the meetings. Do you wonder that 
they have grown in a year from nineteen 
to 112, have five life members and placed 
about $200 in the treasury? 

A band in Iowa had twenty-three mem- 
bers last October and now reports one 
hundred and fifteen. The leader says: 
“T gave them dimes in the spring to 
invest for a Thank-Offering. Some raised 
chickens or onions; others sold candy, 
lemonade and popcorn. One ten-year- 
old girl made five dollars from her pop- 
corn, secured thirty-five new members 
and brought in a total of $14.76.” 

The following items are from a New 
York conference superintendent who 
“tries out”’ plans in her local band. ‘Last . 
October we held a Christmas party, with 
a ‘really’ Christmas tree for the Grenoble 
‘kiddies.’ Many gifts were brought by 
the Heralds and the grown-ups came to 
enjoy the program. During the holidays 
we had a fine banquet. 

“We have our meetings the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month, from 
three to six. First the King’s Herald 
chorus has a sing under the direction of 
their leader. Our regular meeting follows. 
At four-thirty we have refreshments — 
cookies, popcorn balls or apples. 

“Then ‘comes the story hour. We 
invite one of our best story tellers each 
month to help us, and we do not confine 
ourselves then to missionary stories 
alone. We do have happy times and I 
think great joy comes to the children 
because of the thought that they are 
touching the lives of Christ’s little ones 
across the sea.’’ 


Branch Quarterlies 
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% 155 Summit Ave., Hagerstown, Maryland & 
EDITORIAL 

The closing meeting of the Wilson 
College Summer School of Missions was 
a fitting climax to an unprecedented 
success. Every seat, even standing room, 
was occupied. The audience was alert, 
receptive, and in some faces shone the 
white light of a momentous decision made 
during days of study and prayer. 

The speakers were Miss Jennie Hughes 
and Dr. Mary Stone in their last public 
appearance before returning to China. 
Miss Hughes was matchless in her clear, 
logical, impassioned, convincing state- 
ments. Dr. Mary Stone was winsome 
and sweetly compelling. Both speakers 
stressed personal responsibility for the 
“other sheep, not of this fold,” whom 
the Master bids us feed, as a test of our 
love for Him. 

Later I asked a beautiful young woman 
who had served in the foreign field, ‘If 
you had but one chance to give a message 
to the indifferent Christian women of 
America what would it be?” After a 
minute’s hesitancy, she answered, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 

If we fully understood the difference 
between our enriched gospel-enlightened 
lives and the indescribable, impoverished 
darkness of heathen women we should be 
more earnest in prayer and more generous 
in giving. 

FROM THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

Baltimore Branch sends as its latest 
recruit for the foreign field, Miss Leona 
Thomasson, Ridgecrest, North Carolina, 
who sailed for China, August 17. She 
goes to Rulison High School, Kiukiang, a 
special request having been received for 
her from this school. 

Mrs. Nellie Davis Hancock, Baltimore, 
Md., sailed in October for her work at 
Stanley Girls’ Boarding School, Hydera- 
bad, India. She has been taking a special 
course of Bible training in New York and 
the prayers of the Branch will follow her 
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and Miss Thomasson in their new work. 

Miss Ruth E. Robinson, greatly bene- 
fited by her furlough, returns to Isabella 
Thoburn College and to her literary work 
in India’s Everyland directly after General 
Executive. 

Miss Margaret Dease sailed in Septem- 
ber for her appointment at Wellesley, 
Naini Tal, India. Brought home for 


health reasons, she has recovered and has 


been taking special studies at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She writes: “Could you 
get some one interested in giving us a 
microscope for Wellesley? I do not 
think we can do much in botany without 
one.” - 
. Miss Vera R. Thompson is still detained 
from returning to her work at Raipur, by 
poor health. She writes: “You do not 
know what a disappointed girl I am.” 

Miss Elizabeth J. Foreman has been 
transferred from her work in West China 
for health reasons, and is now teaching 
in our girls’ boarding school at Nan- 
king. 

Edna Jones, Mintsing, writes: ‘‘One 
young woman who came to us last spring 
was a childless widow and had not been 
known to smile since the death of her 
husband two years ago. Now she has 
found Christ and her sweet testimony of 
joy in Christ is a cause for rejoicing. 
Many come to us with hearts burdened 
from lives of bondage to custom and 
fear, and here find freedom and the joy 
of true service.” 

Dr. Pond, Magaw Hospital, Foochow, 
writes: ‘It is hopeful that the people are 
beginning to ask for the Western medi- 
cine and wish to meet ‘Dr. Jesus’ who they 
hear can do such wonderful things.” 
She tells of cases of demon possession 
and the Chinese treatment of the same 
that rend the heart and make us feel 
that our goal must be exceeded in order 
that we may help in any adequate way. 
She adds: ‘Our hospital supplies are 
coming in beautifully and _ bountifully 
and how they do save money! Many 
grateful thoughts go to the donors.” 

Mary Carleton, our representative in 
the Institutional Church in Foochow 
which is doing such a remarkable work, 
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in a recent letter wonders if the folks in 
America would not be glad to send them 
pieces that would do for patchwork quilts 
and children’s clothes. With the coming 


of Christmas she could get some of the 
mothers and girls to sewing these things ° 


to be given away at Christmas. 

Mrs. Artele Ruese, Crandon Institute, 
Rome, Italy, reports an enrollment of 
five hundred and a waiting list; kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar grades and 
special classes. In less than ten years 
this school has outgrown its quarters. 

Mrs. E. L. Harvey. 
FREDERICK District RALLy 

“And didn’t it rain!’ It did, it poured, 
but evén that did not dampen the ardor 
of the Piedmont auxiliary on August 19, 
as they made ready for visitors from 
Baltimore, Hagerstown, Cumberland, 
Keyser, and Mountain Lake Park. 

The pastor, Rev. Mr. Spencer, radiated 
good cheer as he drove his car to all 
incoming trains. 

In pleasing contrast with the gloom 
without was the well-lighted lecture room 
with banks of brilliant-hued flowers. 
The table, daintily decorated, had the 
appearance of a banquet rather than a 
supper, so sumptuous was the repast to 
which we sat down. 

The pastor thought, considering the 
passage of the nineteenth amendment, a 
woman ought to “ring the bell”’ for the 
service, so a woman climbed to the belfry 
tower and pulled the rope, thinking not 
so much of the responsibility just con- 
ferred, but of that older and more binding 
responsibility for the release of heathen 
women from the slavery of idolatry and 
superstition. Not the new question of 
the advantage or disadvantage of voting 
but the old question of ‘‘How shall we 
escape if we neglect”? these women of 
Christless lands? 

Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, our 
gracious, cultured president, whom we 
all delight to honor, made the address of 
the evening. Mrs. McDowell was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Zeigler, district president, 
and Mrs. Compton, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Because of the geographical elongation 
of our district, our coming together 
requires both time and money for those 
at the opposite end, so we make the most 
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of the inspiration imparted by an occa- 
sional rally. 

We all benefited by the account of the 
wonderful growth of the Piedmont aux- 
ilary and we remember it was largely 
credited — not to a woman of leisure, 
but to one daily employed, and having 
the care of an invalid brother, but all 
the time swift-footed in the Master’s 
business. 

Hospitat GuILp 

Report of the committee which met in 
June, 1920, to discuss the advisability of 
a new department for permanent hospital 
work in the Baltimore Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
that we might better meet the urgent 
needs of our hospitals in the lands of 
darkness and sorrow. 

The chairman of the committee was 
Mrs. Hervey Brown, with the following 
members: Mrs. 8. A. Hill, Mrs. William 
Haggerty, Mrs. E. L. Harvey and the 


_ district secretaries and district presidents. 


The decision of the committee was 
that such a department of work should 
be organized and should be known as 
the Hospital Guild of the Baltimore 
Branch, Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

At a further meeting of the same com- 
mittee plans were discussed and the 
following officers appointed: Mrs. Don 
Colt, president; Mrs. George Chase, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Findlay M. 
Taylor, treasurer; Mrs. Kemp Horn, 
corresponding secretary. Outlook Com- 
mittee, the district secretaries and dis- 
trict presidents. 

The president, Mrs. Don Colt, may 
appoint more officers or make any 
changes she thinks advisable for the 
success of the work. 

The members of the Outlook Com- 
mittee will try to secure new members, — 
women they may know in their districts 
who are not especially interested in 
missionary work and do not belong to 
an auxiliary, but were interested in Red 
Cross work, and may be willing further to 
help relieve the sufferings of those less 
fortunate than themselves, by joining 
the Hospital Guild. Their dues will be 
one dollar a year. 

Letters will be sent to the auxiliary 
presidents in the three city districts, . 
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asking them to appoint two women from 
their membership as Guild helpers to 
meet each month and help sew. No dues 
will be paid by them to the Guild. 

The first regular monthly meeting will 
be held at Mt. Vernon Place Church on 
October 4, from 10.30 a.m. to 3.30 P.M., 
and meetings will continue to be held at 
the same place the first Monday in each 
month thereafter. 

Rev. J. W. Laird has very kindly placed 
at our disposal six sewing machines. 
A stipulated sum will be paid for janitor 
service. 

A report of work done by the Guild 
will be sent at the end of each quarter 
to Mrs. W. W. Davis, who is the Branch 
superintendent of hospital supplies. 

At the suggestion of our field secretary, 
Mrs. E. L. Harvey, we have decided to 
make garments for some of the hundred 
litt e famine sufferers now under the care 
of our splendid missionary, Miss Elsie 
Reynolds, of Raipur, India. 

The expense of launching the Hospital 
Guild has been met entirely by friends. 

Honorary Members are: Mrs. S. A. 
Hill, Mrs. William Haggerty, Mrs. E. L. 
Harvey, Mrs. Henry Zoller, Mrs. W. W. 
Davis, Mrs. Charles Wi cox, Mrs. Louis 
Wilcox,. Mrs. J. W..Laird, Mrs. Jon- 
athan King, Mrs. W. Van Sant, Mrs. E. 
H. Zeigler. 


Mrs. Hervey Brown, Chairman. 


Mountain Lake Park SUMMER SCHOOL 
or Misstons, 1920 

Some folks are saying that the Moun- 
tain Lake Park Summer School of Mis- 
sions for the year 1920 is all over. But 
is it? We think not. 

Back into many homes, churches of 
various denominations and communities 
have gone the women and girls who 
registered at the summer school, taking 
with them a broader vision of the world’s 
needs and their responsibility in helping 
to meet these needs, both in America and 
unto the uttermost parts of the world. 
They also took with them a better mental 
equipment for the task and many prac- 
tical suggestions to be used as tools. 
Every member of the faculty did good 
werk, which was greatly appreciated by 
all. 

The twenty or more girls at Camp 
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Wesleyan had “such a good time!” — 
Mothers, take notice! If you want your ~ 
girls to have the right kind of a “good 
time’ send them to Camp Wesleyan next | 
summer. Here, under the direction of 
two charming Christian young women, 
they can have the best time ever. No 
day seemed long enough for their happy 
plans; and, mothers, I wish you might 
have peeped in at us one ‘‘kimona hour.” 

Almost bedtime found every one at 
camp attired in picturesque kimonas, 
seated on the floor around the open fire 
(it was cold) singing, listening to stories 
or recitations from one or another of the 
group: “‘Seein’ Things at Night,” “That 
Old Sweetheart. of Mine,” “Little Or- 
phant Annie,” etc., toasting marshmal- 
lows, and then at the last listening to the 
good-night chapter read from God’s holy 
Word and to the good-night prayer. 'The 
happy, reverent, girlish faces, illumined 
by the firelight, made a picture long to 
be remembered. God bless them, every 
one, and make them a blessing. 

No, the Mountain Lake Park Summer 
School of Missionsis not all over, for its 
influence will be felt in many places and 
in many ways. 

Mrs. Cuarutes H. Evans. 


Mitr Boxes 

Greetings to the mite box superintend- 
ents. Another milestone in the history 
of our society has been passed. How 
many have you interested in mite boxes, 
the past year? Do not wish for a lot of 
new subscribers to the mite boxes; go 
out and get them. See every member of 
your society. 

Mrs. W. 8S. Drwurrst. 
ANNUAL FOR 1920 

Before our readers receive this number 

of the Frrenp our forty-ninth annual 


* meeting will have been held in Boundary 


Avenue Church. The tentative program 
was rich in promise, with the evening 
address of Mrs. Lena Leonard Fisher as 
the outstanding feature. We wish every 
woman in the Branch could have the 
inspiration of the facts gotten at first 
hand by this recently-returned traveler 
from fields afar. 


Items oF ENCOURAGEMENT 
Hagerstown auxiliary went over the 
one hundred dollar mark in its mite box 
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contribution to Lillian Rockwell’s salary. 

Mrs. Krug, in charge of student work, 
says: “Berkeley Springs presents the 
curious situation of a church without an 
auxiliary, but with a missionary, Lillian 
Rockwell, in the foreign field. But from 
this. time forth, the women of the church 
and a newly formed band of King’s 
Heralds will stand back of their repre- 
sentative in Isabella Thoburn College, 
India.” 

The friends of Myra McDade, dis- 
turbed by reports of her illness, will be 
glad to know she is regaining her strength 
and writes gratefully of the splendid 
pounce received while in Magaw Hos- 
pital. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Third Quarter 1920 
wad RECEIPTS 
Districts and Conferences......... $14,997.17 
Goucher College for 


Isabella Thoburn College......... 2,037.50 
Miscellaneous f<.5 </.)e5<sic co os oe Fs 419.83 
ik ee eee ee $17,454.50 
Balance on Hand Second Quarter... 3,555.44 
meotale, ctr. co/3s SAA ee $21,009.94 
Disbursements: << cusses ss ce esc 10,148.78 
Balan ce sere il Cactoent wees $10,861.78 


Easter Offering received, included, $6,173.28 


(Mrs.) Frorence E. Corner, Treasurer. 
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PACIFIC BRANCH eater 
: Mrs. Herten A. Brrpsau, Editor 


2266 West 24th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDITORIAL 


Circumstances have brought to mind 
Phillips Brooks’s instruction how to ob- 
tain the key to heaven: ‘‘Love the 
Heavenly Father with all the heart and 
soul, and love every person he has made 
just.as much as you can, remembering 
always that the possibilities are far 
greater for good than the possibilities for 
evil, and you have the ‘ Key to heaven.’”’ 

The responsibility and privilege of 
having this Key was to “pass it on,” 
that some other dear heart may also 
unlock the door to heaven. 

Now this must have come to mind in 
order to bring home to all our hearts 
with new force that great responsibility 
for every Christian woman’s doing her 
utmost this year, to give and labor to 
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All 


open this door to the women of foreign 
countries, especially the Orient, as they 
are so hungry to know about the religion 
of Jesus. Our gifts must be increased to 
meet the exigencies of the problems 
before us. 


QUARTERLY MEETING 

The midsummer quarterly meeting of 
Pacific Branch was held in the First 
Methodist Church of Long Beach, July 
14, The meeting was largely attended 
and the sessions, both morning and 
afternoon, were intensely interesting. 
An unusual number of missionaries was 
present, both veterans and furloughed 
missionaries, as well as three new ones 
who will go out from Pacific Branch in 
the near future. The program showed 
careful preparation and every number 
was carried out as planned. Each de- 
serves special mention, but space forbids. 

Mrs. Anderson, secretary of the home 
base, held and conducted most ably, 
“The Chain Linking Long Beach to the 
Ends of the Earth,” and at the close of 
the afternoon session gave an eloquent 
address on “The Dwellings of Success.” 

Mrs. Johnson, corresponding secre- 
tary, made a wonderful plea for our work 
abroad, which commanded strict atten- 
tion and touched the hearts and opened 
the purses of all present. 

The demonstration of ‘‘The Closed 
Doors,” by eight missionaries in cos- 
tume, was very impressive and resulted 
in an offering of nearly four hundred 
dollars. 

The treasurer’s report was most en- 
couraging. She said we were $11,000 
beyond what we were last year at this 
time. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Tur Forwarp Loox 

With all honor to the many workers 
who under divine guidance brought such 
victory the past year, we enter the new 
year with joy in the prospect of hard 
work in helping to carry out the plans of 
our Lord for the redemption of the peo- 
ples of the world. In this plan, the 
Pacific Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has a much larger 
share than ever before, and more prayer, 
more time and more money will be re- 
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quired if we meet our responsibilities for 
the year. 

Beside our regular work of the past 
. year, let us place first the added obliga- 
tion to our own thirty-three missionaries, 
whose support has been found to be 
quite inadequate to meet the living con- 
ditions in these days. By vote of the 
General Executive Committee, the salary 
of every missionary is increased, and we 
welcome the opportunity of properly 
caring for our own. (See appropriation 
lists in the new Branch Annual Report.) 

A difficult problem must be faced in 
exchange of our good American money 
for the “‘coin of the realm”’ in whatever 
country it is used. The loss is large, as 
explained by Miss Florence Hooper in 
the September Frrenp. With faith in 
God and in our loyal constituents, we 
will meet and overcome this deterrent 
force. Every one who possibly can should 
add several dollars to her regular gifts 
to China and India, to cover this loss. 

Then ‘over and above” our regular 
auxiliary apportionment, we are all to 
help this year in strengthening the evan- 
gelistic work on the field. District secre- 
taries will give full information on how 
we may accomplish this. 

Many of the new members will help 
in all these lines of service, if shown the 
way by auxiliary officers. 

We must remember, too, carefully to 
““‘mother”’ the young people and children 
in missionary development. 

Mrs. 8. F. Jonson. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


We cannot give the total results of 
extension work for the year as not all 
reports are in yet, but we are thanking 
the Lord of the harvest for what it will 
be, as our faith is strong for a glorious 
report. So far, a total of 758 new ex- 
tension members has been reported, but 
we lost 209 when six extension bands 
organized into auxiliaries! 

Napa District has more than tripled 
its extension membership. : 

The Pacific Swedish Conference re- 
ports ten new extension memberships. 
We are rejoicing over our new extension 
missionary, Miss Lois Joy Hartung, of 
Rosario, South America. 

Laura E. CHarnockx, 
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“Days BY THE SEA”’ 


“The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society’s tent at the Huntington Beach 
Methodist Assembly will be open every 
day from August fifteenth to the twenti- 
eth. You are invited to come in to rest, 
read, and worship.” It was a very attrac- 
tive notice and many went in, accepting 
the cordial invitation, and came away 
with new inspiration for foreign missions. 
Others, who had never given the subject 
much thought before, said, “I am going 
to join this society and help to send the 
gospel abroad.” 

On the nineteenth, the society gave an 
interesting program in the great taber- 
nacle. Several missionaries were present 
and gave short addresses. Among them 
were four belonging to our own Pacific 
Branch: Miss Easton and Miss Kennard 
from India and Miss Halfpenny and Miss 
Riechers from China: Mrs. 8. F. Johnson 
presented the great work and task for 
the year to come and introduced the out- 
going missionaries. A chorus of forty 
children made sweet music, and a mis- 
sionary dialogue by young girls added 
much to the program. 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Belle T. Anderson, who has been 
the home base secretary of Pacific Branch 
for twelve years, has resigned her office, 
much to the regret of her constituency. 
Complimentary resolutions were passed 
at the July meeting in reference to her 
successful work and many kind words 
were exchanged and prayers offered for 
her as she retires from the work. 

Our newly accepted missionary physi- 
cian, Dr. Viola Lantz, has gone to 
Philadelphia, to take postgraduate work 
in surgery before leaving the home land. 

Miss Susan Collins, after nineteen 
years’ service in one station, Quessua, 
Angola, Africa, has returned to the home 
land. She is spending the summer in 
Iowa but expects to be with us the com- 
ing winter. We are all ready to weleome 
OureSusan.2a le 

Mrs. L. P. Blair, superintendent of 
young people’s work for Minneapolis 
Branch, and Mrs. W. A. Brown, superin- 
tendent of children’s work for North- 
western Branch, have recently come to 
Southern California to spend some 
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months. We welcome the co-operating 
of such intelligent workers while with us. 

In return for these loans we have given 
to Northwestern Branch our fine field 
secretary, Mrs. Frederick H. Johnson, 
who has become Mrs. A. A. Geiger of a 
parsonage home in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Congratulations! 

On September 30, Bishop Leonard 
gave a wonderful address at the Southern 
California Conference in behalf of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary work. On 
the same date, Miss Halfpenny gave 
some very interesting ‘‘ Experiences in 
Tientsin, China.’ Mrs. Lucy Rider 
Meyer gave a Bible reading entitled 
“Breakfast on the Beach,’’ which was 


~ very sweet and helpful. 


From THE FoREIGN FIELD 


India. Lahore-—Miss Grace Pepper 
Smith writes a long interesting letter 
from which we made extracts. It tells 
all about the long journey to her far- 
away home in India where she will 
spend five years before again seeing her 
native soil. Their steamer, the ‘“‘ Empress 
of China,” had two hundred missionaries 
on board and seven hundred Chinese 
returning from France, so they floated 
a small-sized village. About the accom- 
modations she said, ‘““A sea voyage is a 
very good test of adaptability, at least 
along certain lines.’”’ During the trip 
they had several fine concerts; good 


singers, a fine pianist and a violinist. 


Christmas day was observed and “take 
it all in all, we had a most enjoyable 
journey.” Their first stop was at Yoko- 
hama where they spent New Year’s 
evening, a beautiful moonlight night. 
They spent a day in Toyko with mission- 
ary friends and were back in time to 
catch their steamer for Hongkong. They 
had a fine view of the grand old mountain, 
Fujiyama, and Miss Smith said, ‘I do 
not wonder the people hold it so sacred, 
for everything seemed so small in con- 
trast to its greatness and splendor.” At 
Nagasaki they stopped for a few hours 
and visited the Methodist Mission. A 
right royal welcome was given them. 

“A majority of the passengers left us 
at Shanghai and it gave me a lonely feel- 
ing that our happy party was being 
broken up. The tie that bound us to- 
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gether as workers for the Master had 
grown very strong during the voyage 
and we could but wonder what the future 
years had for us all. When we reached 
Hongkong, there were sixteen of us 
whose destination was India. We were 
obliged to wait three days before we 
could get sailing even as far as Singapore. 
We had but a short time to visit: our 
mission in this city but had a fine view of 
the great new college built there. Three 
of us went to Calcutta and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee kindly made room for us in their 
home, and then we went to see Bishop 
Warne. Lahore, to which I have been 
appointed, is a city of 250,000 people 
and one could not wish for a more beauti- 
ful place in which to work. In our girls’ 
school there are nearly one hundred 
pupils and we hope to have room for 
more this coming year as a new building 
has Just been finished. I shall write you 
more about our work later on. I am 
thanking the Heavenly Father for the 
marvelous opportunities he has placed 
before us in Lahore. Just now I am far 
up in the Himalayas studying the Hindu- 
stani language which is so essential and 
interesting. I realize more and more 
how much we need Christ and his power 
in our lives. Do pray for us. We are 
praying for the workers at home, for 
they cannot see the fruits of their faithful 
labors to inspire them as we do here. 

“We are all well and happy, studying 
the language as many hours a day as 
we can get.” 

Africa. Quessua.—A personal letter 
from Martha Drummer tells of the great 
delight of the Christian mothers to have 
their babies wear the little dresses she 
took back with her. The readers of 
the Frirnp will remember that the 
auxiliary of Vincent Church, Los Angeles, 
and the primary department of ~ the 
Sunday school gave Miss Drummer fifty 
pretty baby dresses after she told how 
she used her pillow slips for the naked 
babies as the mothers became Christians. 
She said, “I am certainly glad to be 
home again to tell the people how Jesus 
proved his love for us by his suffering 
and death. Influenza has taken many 
of them and I am so glad they had learned 
to love their Saviour before they went to 
meet ‘him.’ 
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In the Chinese No Man’s Land 


On the first day of our trip we accom- 
plished twenty-eight miles on a native 
pony. The condition of the roads and the 
animal’s acquired Chinese characteristics 
forbade any semblance of speed, but we 
managed to cover three miles an hour. 
This territory being the borderline in the 
present armistice between North and 
South China, a “no man’s land,” as it 
were, it is a splendid place for the intro- 
duction of the poppy; and for twenty 
miles the roadway was lined with acres of 
white flowers, beautiful, were it not for 
the “hidden poison.”” In some places the 
opium was being harvested, and single 
families were storing up a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of the drug each day. Both 
North and South hold opium-growing 
under the ban; but along the line the 
important thing is that the troops under 
arms should be paid. What is easier than 
to wink at the poppy fields, and then at 
the harvest to demand an exorbitant tax? 

The second day I found it impossible to 
obtain any sort of conveyance, and was 
compelled to cover the distance of twenty 
miles on foot. ‘‘When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do” proved wisdom that day. 
Foreign shoes were never made for Chi- 
nese roads, and nothing eases the feet and 
lengthens the stride like the wearing of the 
straw sandals which can be obtained, 
for a few pennies at every stop. 


The third day proved rainy, and I was . 


fortunate in securing a sedan chair for 
this fifteen-mile stage. On this day I 
passed a few bands of the ‘people’s 
army,’ small groups of youths, armed 
with guns more dangerous to fire than to 
be fired at. And while we were taking lunch 
at the top of one pass, several amateur 
bandits made their appearance, so young 
and quaintly armed as to be ridiculous, 
yet withal maintaining as fierce and 
scowling a mien as possible, and when 
addressed disdaining to make reply. 
Extwin C. Paruin. 


Parcel Post to China 
The Chinese Recorder states that, as a 
result of a recent ruling, packages weigh- 
ing up to twenty-two pounds can now be 
sent to interior, steam-served postoffices 
direct from the United States, at the rate 
of twelve cents per pound. 
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Ten Days of Joy 
(Continued from page 402) 

Of additional missionary interest are 
the Sister College parties which are in 
most cases held jointly. Facts and ideas 
about Sister Colleges are exchanged, and 
stunt books in several cases passed around 
for admiration. Chairmen of missionary 
committees ask our representative for 
sugestions and help in arranging suitable 
program material. At the Eaglesmere 
Conference, the collection taken on 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
night was given to a fund for the purchase 
of a conference ground for the Japanese 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
near Tokyo. This was sweetly and grate- 
fully acknowledged by Miss Fumi Sato, 
a Japanese girl, a junior in Defiance 
College. 

“The spirit of Silver Bay’? — Smith 
and Cornell and Vassar girls know what 
it means, but of all things it is the most 
difficult to explain to one who has not 
experienced a summer conference. Mrs. 
Collison writes from Asilomar somewhat 
of this spirit: ‘‘The doubts and question- 
ings of last year seemed to have given 
place to an accepted idea that life work 
must have a definite Christian character.” 
And truly: the spirit of a summer con- 
ference may be summed up in its central 
ideal: ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

In conclusion let it be emphasized that 
the fruits of a summer conference are not 
to be found in figures, nor even in con- 
spicuously changed attitudes in the minds 
of a few outstanding girls. The results, 
like all things of the spirit, are less tan- 
gible, but after all, far more significant. 
For hundreds of our finest college women, 
religion and all that it means will cease 
to be an undercurrent of life, and has 
indeed already become a flood tide. The 
influences like those of a summer con- 
ference have the power to make this 
“the generation of them that seek thy 
face, O Jehovah.” 


Dorrice ANwyt RicHarps, 
Cornell University, 1920. 


Hudson Taylor’s testimony: ‘God said 
to me, ‘I am going to evangelize inland 
China and if you will walk with me I will 
do it through you.’” 
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Edited by Mrs. G. W. Isham 


Monts: December. 

Dervotionat Toric: A New Covenant. 

Sueemstep Scripture: John 38: 16, 17; 
John 6: 35-51. 

Srupy Toric: The Missionary Message of the 
New Testament. (Chapter II, “‘The Bible and 
Missions.”’) 

“We are familiar with the fact, we take it for 
granted, but it is a most startling feature of the New 
Testament that Christ writes no book, publishes no 
code, issues no directions, but confines himself 
entirely to proclaiming and exhibiting in his own 
person the kingdom of God, then leaving to his 
disctples, and to those who should believe in him 
through their word, the task of proclaiming, and 
exhibiting in their persons him, as the embodiment 
of the kingdom, to all the world. The Gospel not 
only contains the missionary idea, but it IS the 
missionary idea and nothing else.”’ 


A New Boox 


We covet for our readers the ability to take up 
the New Testament as an unread book. Forget 
for the time familiar interpretations and pages. 
Read a new version. If your personal Bible is a 
“King James’ version read the “American 
Standard,” or “Moffatt’s” or ‘‘Weymouth’s.”’ 
Let the prayer of ali hearts be, ‘‘Open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy word.’”’ Read THE BOOK as one book, this 
month, looking for the .missionary message. 
Mark each passage in which you recognize God’s 
missionary purpose. 

Then read again topically. Study the life of 
Christ as set down by those who lived with him, 
and in his own words. How did he incarnate the 
love of God to a lost world? What was the motive 
which led the Son of God to become the Son of 
Man, giving himself even to the shameful cru- 
cifixion? What was the boundary he set to the 
power and love of God to usward? What was his 
method of giving the Good News to all men? 

Read the travel letters of the great missionary 
to the Gentiles. How was he led to give the 
gospel to the heathen? What led to the broaden- 
ing of Peter’s vision of the field? - 

Our author has given us a rare presentation of 
the fundamental revelations of the Book. Read 
her thought-provoking pages and the Scripture 
passages as they are introduced. Unburden your 
mind of past judgments and, fresh from last 
month’s study of an age-long training and dis- 
cipline of Israel and their selfish claim of a 
monopoly on God and his promises, study the 
unfolding of the stupendous drama of the New 
Testament. God, in his infinite love and patience, 
sends at last his own Son, the promised Savior, 
to lead his people into knowledge of him. Their 
reaction is consistent with their previous history. 
They wish a God of their own. They wish an 
earthly king and lordship over the kings of the 
earth and turn deaf ears to the message of the 
Lord of Life. 
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Waar Is THE Goop News or Tan Kinapom? 

Is it not the new sonship with God? (Read 
pp. 57-61.) God, who created all men, when he 
breathed into their nostrils the breath of life, 
made them brothers. But the new sonship Jesus 
came to reveal is of the Spirit. He is the new and 
living Way by which we enter in and become the 
children of God. Christ died that all men might 
find the Way. 

A thoughtful Hindu found Him after long and 
weary search, These are the periods of his con- 
fession: “I believe there must have been a 
Creator of the world — God.” 

“‘T believe all men are sinners and must have a 
Savior.” 

“T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
and the Savior of the world.’”’ Here he halted and 
in his anguish sleep forsook him till he cried, 
facing the ostracism and enmity of his people, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his.own soul?” 

Then Christ touched him and entered into his 
heart. Doubting ceased. Irresolution was at end. 
With radiant face he cried, ‘‘Jesus Christ~is 
my Savior.” So one found the Kingdom of God. 

This truth Jesus exhausted our poor speech to 
make plain to men. In his life and death he was 
the Love of God incarnate. He was the Light of 
the World. He gave his body to be the Bread of 
Life, for the world. In the synagogue, by the 
wayside, at the seashore, by the wellcurb, in direct 
statement, in miracle and parable, he strove with 
infinite patience, with illustrations from the daily 
life of the people, to make plain the truth of the 
Kingdom. (Matt. 4:17. Mark 14:15. Luke: 2 
9-10. John 3: 9-21. John 4: 5-26.) 


PUBLISHING THE TIDINGS 

Would Jesus Christ, spared by the Jews, have 
gone to the ends of the earth, proclaiming the 
Kingdom? We doubt it. His was the message. 
Men were to be his messengers. He gathered his 
handful of pupils and after teaching sent them 
out to proclaim him and the Kingdom for all men. 
‘““As the Father hath sent me, so send I you,” 
was his commission. ‘‘ Let him that heareth say, 
Come.”’ That is God’s plan for the spread of the 
Good News. Before the messengers he spread 
the vision of the field. He told of difficulties, of 
stony: fields, of birds of the air to snatch away 
the seed, of glaring heat and of harvests one- 
hundred fold. And again he said ““Go ye — 
and lo, I am with you to the end of the days.” 

Was his charge to one generation, and his 
promise of redemption to us? Nay! His is the 
living word to each generation. The charge to 
Peter and to John, his call to Paul, are as truly 
ours as the hope of salvation in his Name. 
Shall not the Church of this generation awaken 
to that call? ‘It is not only by splendid example 
and by formal command, but also and still more 
by the very essence and innermost Spirit of Christ 
that Christians must be missionaries,’ or lose 
from their hearts the Spirit of God. It is only 
our long familiarity with the gospel which makes 
us callous to the command and blind to the heart 
of Christian living — which toward manward is 
Service. Christians new-born from the darkness 
of heathenism have keener sense of it. An old 
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Methods 


Vicr-PRESIDENTS 


Use those vice-presidents of auxiliaries —make 
them feel that they have important duties. 
Appoint one chairman of the program committee 
and another captain of “‘recruits,”’ or chairman of 
the membership committee, to welcome and 
enlist new forces in our Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Tue EssENTIAL 


Back to essentials. Prayer is the greatest 
essential, and how our missionaries need our 
prayer! Did you ever hear one say “Thank you,” 
when told that she was on your prayer list? 

We do not often enough read the list of our 
workers which is given in the Frrenp three times 
a year. Why not divide them into twelve lists 
and assign one to each meeting? Have a few 
minutes’ intercession; let some one read slowly the 
names of the workers for whom we are to pray, 
then follow with a prayer especially for those 
dear workers. Remember they are on the firing 
line and your support is needed if they are 
to win. 


Your Own 


Have you thought of the inspiration it would 
be to your auxiliary and to your church if your 
society should support its own missionary or 
Bible woman? Figure out the daily eost (it is 
not much) then divide your organization into 
twelve groups, each one to be responsible for 
securing the support of your worker for thirty 
days. It appeals to many people to support a 
missionary for a day or for several days, and 
thus the good work moves on. The money comes 
more easily and in greater quantity. More know 
of our work and many receive the blessing that 
comes from giving for the cause. 


Repeat Your TALKS 


‘In these days of drawing closer together as 
denominations, and using the same mission study 
books, we hear of fine talks or papers given by 
women of other churches at their missionary 
meetings. It seems a pity to have many of these 
well-prepared talks given only once, so why not 
keep your eyes open for such talent and secure 
it for one of your meetings, occasionally? It is 
helpful to a society to be made to realize that 
women’s societies of other churches are interested 
in similar problems and at the same time you 
become acquainted with the talent in other 
denominations. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Have you used the beautiful Graphic of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in your 
society this year? The following is the plan 
worked: out by the Perry (Iowa) Standard 
Bearers and used with great success in their four 
young people’s societies. 


Secure two copies of the Graphic, as there are 
interesting pictures on each page, and you cannot 
use them all unless you have two copies. Cut 
out at least twenty-five pictures, and mount 
them on paper of uniform size —six by nine 
inches is good. Use our ‘‘missionary blue’’ for 
the mounts, as it combines very nicely with the 
brown prints. Number the pictures; calendar 
figures pasted on are clearly seen. Then choose 
names for the pictures, making the titles as 
interesting as possible. Make enough copies of 
the lists of names so that each person may have 
one. 

Arrange the pictures on the walls about the 
room, and ask the girls (women will like this, too) 
to find the picture that fits each name, placing 
the number before the name. Create an interest 
in the game that will make each one work for a 
perfect list. The mingling together makes for 
less formality and closer acquaintanceship. 


Four Ways To DousBLE Your MEMBERSHIP 


1. Divide the society with a captain for each 
of two groups for a membership contest, closing 
re a specified time. Short, intensive contests are 

est. 

2. Try an Each Member Win One Campaign, 
closing at a specified time. 

3. If your “young women” have gray hairs 
and have daughters old enough to be Standard 
Bearers, please change your name to auxili 
and organize your daughters. 

4. Many churches should have the two young 
people’s organizations, one for girls of high school 
age and another for young business women and 
teachers. If you have only one of these, organize 
the other group of young women and set 
them at work. 


District Doines 


Are your district meetings all that you would 
have them? Try dividing into groups for dis- 


cussion of some department of our work, where 


for thirty minutes the women interested espe- 
plally in that department may exchange ideas and 
plans. 

Children’s and young people’s work, mite 
boxes, extension members, student work, treas- 
urers, corresponding secretaries, program com- 
mittee chairmen and presidents are suggestions 
for departmental conferences. With the district 
superintendent of that work or some one qualified 
in charge of these short conferences, they will be 
found most helpful. Then all assemble again for 
the inspirational part of the program. 

Have you a publicity chairman on the job? 
The church should know through posters what 
you are doing. The general public should know 
through your local papers. Remember you are 
helping to build the Kingdom — it is big busi- 
ness; do not minimize it. 

Each district secretary should have a map 
before her, showing location of churches, with a 
gold star on those organized and a bright red star 
on unorganized ones. Change red to gold as 
quickly as possible — the world will be evan- 
gelized sooner if you do. 


Drs Mornes Brancu. 


s 


_ Dip You Know Tuar: The soul resides in the 

liver? Your emotions come from the pit of your 
stomach? Your right kidney is “the gate of 
life?” A light pressure on the pulse reveals the 
state of the stomach, and a heavy pressure shows 
the condition of the spleen? So some Chinese 
doctors believe, according to the Epworth 
Herald. 

And did you know that a dentist in China 
must give back the teeth that he extracts? These 
are preserved for burial with the original pos- 
sessor. It is very unfortunate for a dead China- 
man to pass into the next world in a mutilated 
condition. So many criminals are mutilated in 
punishment that it is expected that the gods 
would wonder, on seeing one ‘‘come over” 
lacking any part of his anatomy, what mischief 
he had been up to in the old world. 


* * * 


Tue Frrenp Has Gatnep Spven THOUSAND 
subscriptions this year! This is not the ten 
thousand for which we were asked, but it is 
2,353 more than we had at the first of July — for 
the 7,000 is only round numbers; the actual 
increase is 7,314. Taking into account all the 
things that must be considered in this year of 
increased costs, we have done wonderfully well. 

The total gain on all the magazines published 
by our Society is only 5,792, for there is a loss on 
the Junior Friend and on the Freund. 
The Freund has made up ninety-seven of the de- 
crease reported in July but the Junior Friend has 
lost 334 during the summer. This ought not to 
be, for the Junior Friend was never better than 
it has been this year. 

The count follows: 


JUNIOR 

BraNCH FRIEND FRIEND FREUND 
New Empland 4%, cis c26 «<0 + 4,203 4,570 51 
ING wi Orkaincs cries mone lauae 8,984 6,974 264 
Philadelphian. ... is. <... 7,890 4,872 73 
alimmorel s gost can eke eae 1,58: 1,411 71 
CinGimnauler rade ance cee 10,997 8,922 210 
Northwestern. ..< i055. 0.663 25,861 19,794 693 
Des Moines 9,267 6,418 722 
Minneapolis 7 3,308 525 
papeke cet akicstsne 5,867 814 
IPaciiemesstiac ces se 2,947 269 
Columbia River.......... 2,698 2,211 213 

SGattering sei sie causes 499 358 5 

MLOFEIE Teeny in chee cieeiese 580 554 148 

Total, September, 1920.. 90,455 68,206 4,058 

Total, September, 1919.. 83,141 69,543 4,243 

7,314* 1,3377 185t 

*Increase. 
+Decrease. 


As will be seen from the following table, two 
Branches (New York and Columbia River) have 
fallen below last year in their Frrenp subscrip- 
tions; four more (New England, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis and Pacific) while making gains 
have not reached their apportionment; and the 
remaining five (Philadelphia, Cincinnati, North- 
western, Des Moines and Topeka) have the 
honor of doing more than they were asked to do. 
While we have not five Branches reporting gains 
in the thousands, as we had last year, there are 
two—and one of these is Topeka, who has 
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resumed the place she temporarily lost last year 


PiepGep AcruaL 


BRANCH IncrEAspB INCREASE 
New England Winco. cnuteties cht reins 420 234 

Oly MOTE. one mena he nure ane 770 *45 
Philadelphia er sci ery. cine ree 630 883 
IBaltiMmOres, niet. oho carte iescc ea ee 140 60 
Cinormnatit ye. Gece Sa eeis 840 977 
Nowhwestern: 1.1.8 aden ac te 1,750 2,518 
Des Moinestt...cat.cccptaeken rate 770 984 
Minneapolis... . 350 299 
MBepelca Misia ccickci abs celts tees 840 1,504 
PacHiGuya ctor tee me ealectoe ei tien 280 107 
Columbia Rivers; . 402 <csnt sons 210 *233 


*Decrease 


Of course there are reasons why New York, 
which gained 2,046 last year, should fall behind 
her pledge by 815, and Columbia River, against 
last year’s increase of 936, should show a list 
443 below her pledge. Let us hope that these 
reasons will be removed or overcome before 
another subscription count is taken. 


* * 


““THat Boox oF Em’s,”’ to which Mrs. Phillips. 
alludes on the young people’s page, is an exceed- 
ingly valuable and practical book of helps. 
Prepared especially for young people’s work, it 
contains unique suggestions that can be adapted 
to older women and should be widely used. It is 
to be ordered directly from the publishers, 
Gage Printing Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, and 
$1.05 should be enclosed for postage. 


* * * 


Requests FOR MaGazInes For SPECIAL 
STATIONS or missionaries are occasionally printed 
in our columns, and always the later comment in 
the office is, “‘Please do not do that again.” 
Take, for instance, the request for magazines for 
Tientsin, in the September Frienp. Many 
offers have been received and the expressed 
wants have been met except in one case, but still 
they come, and it is necessary to ask if the 
magazines may not be sent elsewhere, where there 
is need. Will not those who will pledge to send 
their own copies of popular or literary magazines, 
every month, after reading, let the editor know 
their names, so that she can assign them where 
they are needed? And will not some auxiliaries 
or persons send some contributions of money, so 
that other magazines may be sent directly from 
the publishers? A check for twenty-five dollars 
from Baltimore has been received too late to be 
assigned before this goes to press. It is to send 
medical magazines where they are needed, with 
especial reference to Magaw Hospital, in case 
that is not supplied. That is just the kind of 
letter the editor likes to receive, and the amount 
may be considerably less than twenty-five 
dollars and still be welcome. 

And by the way, Miss Lewis says that ten 
dollars for books for Tientsin has come to her as 
a result of that note, and the set of encyclopedias 
is pledged. Tientsin has every reason to be grati- 
fied over the response to that request. And now 
will our readers please remember that there are 
other stations just as needy, though their names 


417 


418 


are not printed. The editor or Miss Amy G. 
Lewis will give information on request. 
* * * 


Ssatt We Buame toe Mars? That seems 
the popular thing to do when letters are not 

romptly received. Whether it be from Uncle 
Sains negligence or some other cause, the Min- 
neapolis Branch Quarterly has not been received, 
though the space has been held open until the 
last possible minute. It may be possible to in- 
clude the Quarterly, in abridged form, next month. 

* co 


Tue Verse, “THe Unseen Sower,” which 
appears on page 396, is sent in by one of our 
“shut-ins,” with the hope and prayer that it 
may be helpful. Will not some one who receives 
the message that it carries write to Miss Edith 
L. Yuung at Kennebunk, Maine, and let her 
know that her prayer is answered? 


The Study 
(Continued jrom page 415) 


Chinese woman, clearly a believer, shrank from 
baptism. She gave as her reason that being a 
Christian meant to go into all the world to preach 
the gospel to every creature; and though she 
witnessed to him to all she could, she was too old 
to go into all the world. God give to every one 
who names his name this vision of Christian 
living! < 

Leaflets to accompany this topic: ‘‘As in Bible 
Times” (4 cents). ‘‘How Much is a Five Cent 
Book Worth?” (8 cents). ‘‘Bethlehem in the 
Philippines” (2 cents). 


Entered Into Life 


“To the City of Gladness my spirit has come 
And I enter the City of God.” 

Mrs. W. A. Huffman and Mrs. Jennie Gale- 
house, Doylestown, O. Both faithful members 
for many years. — Cincinnati Branch. ~ 

Mrs. Jennie Chandler Taylor, a charter mem- 
ber and earnest worker. Miss Jennie M. Hum- 
phrey, a long time member, to whom the welfare 
of the work was of deepest interest. Both of 
Mooers, N. Y.— Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Buffalo, 
N. Y. For many years a faithful member and 
generous giver. — New York Branch. 

Mrs. S. T. Miles, Britton, S. D. A faithful 
member for many years. — Minneapolis Branch. 

Mrs. Ruth Rawlins, Clay City, Ill. A faithful 
worker and charter member. — Mrs. Clifford C. 
Jordan, South Bend, Ill. The wife of the pastor 
and a faithful, earnest worker. — Northwestern 
Branch. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Kenilworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


_ An interesting way in which the Mystery Box was used 
in one auxiliary is told by Mabel Gee, Jamestown, Kansas. 
She says: “The questions were written off on slips of 
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paper and placed in a dish, from which each lady drew — 
one. After all were seated, one lady read her question 
and answered it. if she could. If she could not, she had to 
put a penny in the dish and call on another lady to answer 
it. If she could not she put in her penny and then called 
on some one else. This was kept up until all the questions 
were read and answered. We thought it quite interest- 
ing.” Try it, and make your dish lonesome for pennies. 


ing. 
1. Why did a woman climb to the belfry 
tower and ring the bell? 


2. What fact in America is it startling to 
learn? 


3. Anywhere in*the world there are -no 
sweeter than in India; supply the 
missing word. 

4. Give the question whose answer is, 
““There’s the rub.” 

5. What kind of women are a minus quan: 
tity in India? 

6. He cannot hear after dark; who? Give 
reason. 

7. On what special day did they hold their 
auxiliary Thank-Offering meeting? 

8. Had not smiled for two 
change; why? 

9. She heard something outside the door and 
then some one glided in; explain. 


10. Of what did the Chinese scholar say he 
had ‘‘no face to speak?” 


11. Why did the missionaries take off their 
shoes and what did they see? 


_12. Almost too tired to sit up and eat; what 
did she wonder and then remember? 


years; a great 


13. More precious than rubies and far more 
necessary; what? where? 


_14, A wise reason why he was going to send 
his little girl to one of our schools; give it. 


15. ‘Our reasonable service’; what? why? 


16. Not to a woman of leisure, but to whom 
was the wonderful growth of the auxiliary 
credited? 


17. She gave them dimes; give the outcome. 


18. A man completely clothed in red, riding 
a pure white horse; what striking contrast did 
they next see? 


19. “That Book of Em’s”; what is it about? 
20. One missionary on a donkey, the other on 
a mule; give two incidents of the trip. 


21. Compare the home of that Christian 
African girl with the native huts. : 

22. Her eyes were glassy and her teeth set; 
what did the missionaries do? Give result. 


23. Only seven years old; what shows that 
she is married? 


24. A new department launched in one 
Branch; give name and plans. 

25. What properties does his breath have? 
Why? 


26. “‘Very unfortunate for a dead China- 
man”; what? why? 


DO NOT SEND SUBCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you learn daily to| 
build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be} — 
free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good ‘figure!| 


Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words, 
LIVE. As sure as sunrise a 


You Can Weigh Exactly 
What You Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I have done| } 
for 98,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your || 
figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. : 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and because 


it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


You can free yourself of such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Standing Irritability Colds | Torpid Liver 

part of body Incorrect Walking Constipation Poor Circulation Mal-assimilation 
Thin Bust, Chest, Poor Complexion Indigestion Lame Back Auto-Intoxication 

Neck or Arms Lack of Reserve Dizziness Headache = 
Round Shoulders Nervousness Rheumatism Sleeplessness 58 


Tf you are in Chicago come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait — you may forget it. 
my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Department X, 215 North Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men. 


I will send you FREE 
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STUDY PROGRAM 


FOR AUXILIARIES 
Text Book: The Bible and Missions 
By Heten Barrett Montrcomery 
Prices postpaid: paper, 47 cents; cloth, 67 cents 


Something New 


That Book of Em’s 


1921 


One hundred pages of good sense, practical sug- 
gestions and workable plans for all Young 
People’s Societies. Written by Mrs. F. H. Clapp, 
Superintendent of Young People’s Work of 
Northwestern Branch. 
Mrs. Clapp writes with authority from her ex- 
perience as Jocal,District,Conference and Branch 
Superintendent. Ready about October first. 
On sale at Branch Depots of Sup- 
plies and the Publication Office 


PRICE $] 05 PosTPAID 


‘*ELECTROS ” 


of this seal for use in printing 


65c. 


programs, etc. 


Order from Branch Depots of 
Supplies or the Publication 
Office. 


OUTLINE PROGRAMS — $1.50 per hundred; 85 cents 
per fifty; 30 cents per dozen. These programs carefully 
filled out and placed in the hands of every member. will 
be an attractive reminder of the year’s meetings. 
TOPIC SLIPS — Announcing the topics for the year and 
leaflet helps — free for postage. 

Note: Special emphasis is to be placed this year on the 
Evangelistic work and four programs are devoted to this 
study. The Evangelistic Committee has prepared leaflets 
setting forth the scope and need of this branch of our work 
and these will be supplemented by new leaflet material 
direct from the field. Budget of leaflets, 90 cents, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Text Book: The Bible and Missions 


By Heten Barrerr Monrcomery 

Prices postpaid: paper, 47 cents; cloth, 67 cents 
Special Program outlines have been prepared for Young 
People. Attractive folders for the year are issued. Each 
member should have one. Price, 20 cents per dozen. Also 
a Help Book for workers has been compiled containing 
invitation and poster suggestions for each month and other 
helps. Price 15 cents. Budget of leaflets including Help 
Book, 80 cents. 

FOR JUNIORS 
Text Book: Lamp Lighters Across the Sea 
By Marcarer T, Apetecarti 

Prices postpaid: paper, 39 cents; cloth, 67 cents 
Twelve Program topics and helps are given in the Junior 
Topic folder. Free for postage. Budget of leaflets, 90 cents. 
Order text books and leaflets from your Branch 

Depot of Supplies. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PUBLISHERS 


Get My Fattory -to-Fireside Offer 


on a Sweet-Toned | 
Williams Piano0: 


S $1 00 And Pay on Your Own 
I do not sell my musical instruments to dealers for them to sell to you again at 
abigprofit, but I send them on trial direct from our big factory to music-loving 
people everywhere who want the highest grade instruments for their own use 

and who want a chance to test them before buying. My Famous Factory-To- 

Fireside Plan has enabled many thousands of peopleto save $100 ona high- 

grade pianoand from $25 to $50 ona reliable phonograph or organ. Please 


send name for beautiful catalog and factory prices. Remember we have no 
agents to pester you. All our business is transacted by correspondence. 


A Personal Word From 
Mr. Williams 


For more than half a century F ree Trial—F reight P aid—No Interest 


we have preached quality and 


our constant endeavor has been I have the utmost confidence in the readers of this paper and I offer to send 
to produce the sweetest-toned you, no matter where you live, a carefully selected, sweet-toned Williams piano 
instruments possible. Williams (freight to be paid by us) for a 30 days’ freetrial. You a have it tested by 
pianos have sung their way into your musical friends, enjoy its sweet music for a whole month and if you find it 
the homes and hearts of music absolutely satisfactory you may keep it on any of our 27 easy plans of payment 
loving people everywhere and or you may return it at my expense. honographs an rgans on same terms. 
we are now selling them direct If not convenient to pay all cash after trial, you may pay monthly, quarterly or 
from our big factory to the yearly and I will not charge you a cent of interest. 


grandchildren — yes, and the i] 
great grandchildren of our first W I Ph h d 0 

customers. Send the coupon 1 1ams onograp $ an rgans 
and see how easy it istoown a 


aealathert ies MMe Wehave adopted all the best features of the most famous 
- ams’? : 


talking machines and combined them in the sweet-toned 


H. B. W. Williams phonograph which enables our customers to play 
es every ead of disk record as well as if not betterthan the in- 
Liberty Bonds struments for which they were originally made. Williams 
organs are sweet toned andreliable. Mention which catalog 

Accepted you prefer. 


If you want your Liberty ° 
Bonds to help you buy an Excell—Gabriel— Rodeheaver 
instrument, we will accept alts 2 
them as part or whole pay- These famous musicians, composersand publishers and 
ment. thousands of other music-loving people use the high-grade, 


Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 


Williams pianos, 
Williams Piano & Organ Co., Dept 18 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


o 
s 
H 
H phonographs 
s 

Please mail free catalog and particulars of your Special Factory-to-Fireside Offer. 


and organs and 
recommend 


them as being 
equal tothe best. 


Send catalog of 


Say which (Piano. Phonograph. Player-Piano or Organ) 
Also send free book which I have marked X. 
t ) “‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ and many other patriotic songs. 
) “Brighten the Corner Where You Are’’ and many other famous hymas 
used by Billy Sunday. 


My Name 


Postoffice = = State. ae 
NOTE—If you can think of friends who might like to get our catalog and 
factory prices, please give us their names, 


Names for Piano Catalogs 
Name Postoffice State 


Names for Phonesrank Catalogs 


Name Postoffice State 


TTrltti eee tt iti titi tiiii itis i Ti | tT DD) 


ar IF vx want our offer to take old Piano or 


pT 


One of Many Styles 
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The Feast of the New Fire 


By Helen Grace Murray, Mexico City, Mexico 


EARS and years and years ago 

y the old Aztecs of Mexico cele- 

brated a unique fiesta — la fiesta 

del fuego nuevo, or the feast of 
the new fire. So runs the legend at least, 
questioned in some of its details by cer- 
tain of the more modern of the arche- 
ologists, but accepted and recounted by 
so reputable an historian as Torres 
Quintere in his recently published ‘‘ Aztec 
Myths and Legends.” 

Now the Feast of the New. Fire was 
in this wise. Every fifty-two years the 
Mexicans of those olden times finished one 
cycle and began another. When the end 
of the old cycle drew near they began 
preparations for welcoming in the new, 
the first step being the destruction of all 
that savored of the old — clothing, house- 
hold furnishings and utensils, even the 
old gods and the idols, symbols of the 
gods. The last night of ‘the old cycle was 
a night of great anxiety. All over the 
Aztec realm fires and lights were allowed 
to die or were put out. No one slept. 
At earliest nightfall the priests of the 
Aztec capital, arrayed in their sacerdotal 
garments, left the city in a silent proces- 
sion and sought out the Hill of the Star, 
near the adjacent city of Ixtlapalapa. 
Very slowly the procession wound up the 
hill, in order to arrive at the summit at 
midnight. 

All Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) had 
emptied itself into the small city of 
Ixtlapalapa and men, women and children 
were clustered about the foot of the hill 
awaiting the consummation of the cere- 
mony of the New Fire. 
light of the stars in the heavens the most 
complete darkness reigned over the earth. 
It was a night of terror: no one from 
the tiniest child to the wisest old sage 
knew whether the priests could bring 
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back the fire — whether with the new 
fire would come again the rising sun. 
For if the priests failed — if they could 
not bring the fire — the sun would never 
rise again. 

Midnight came. The ceremony began. 
A human sacrifice was offered up and 
the other preliminary sacrifices were per- 
formed. Then came the test. The fire- 
making implements were brought forth 
and consecrated; the priests set at work. 
The suspense was dreadful. ‘Would the 
flame spring up once again or would the 
world be left in eternal darkness? 

At last it came — a feeble spark, then 
a strong true flame. A huge bonfire was 
kindled from it and the little hill became 
a great flaming torch to all the country- 
side. A shout from all the waiting mul- 
titude rent the quiet heavens — ‘‘The 
fire, the new fire!”’ 

Each city and town and little village 
had sent an emissary to the Hill of the 
Star and now these emissaries — swift 
runners, all of them — climbed to the 
summit each to seize a burning fagot and 
speed away to where another was waiting 
to receive the sacred emblem, he in turn 
swiftly to cover the miles to another 
fleet-footed messenger, till at last every 
city and town and village was reached, 
the new fires kindled there, the new cycle 
begun. 

Meanwhile at the Hill of the Star and 
all over Mexico the new*sun rose, life 
began once more. All things were new — 
all material things, all hopes, all dreams, 
all life. 

It is a beautiful legend. The Mexico 
City Bible School has adopted it as the 
symbol and theme of its ex-alumna week. 
Once every fifty-two weeks our graduates 
come back to us to renew their fire. On 
our opening night we have a little cere- 
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mony, beginning with “Szgue la luz” 
(“Follow the gleam’’) followed by the 
lighting of our small candles at the tall 
central taper that represents to us our 
great central light, closing with “Jesus 
es la luz del mundo”’ (‘‘The light of the 
world is Jesus”’) sung in a piercingly sweet 
treble by our small Laura, all of us joining 
in the oft repeated response — “‘ Jesus es 
la luz del mundo.” 

But the simple little ceremony is only 
the beginning. We strive to bend al] our 
energies throughout the week to the New 
Fire idea and ideal. Round Table con- 
ferences every day on real — not imag- 
inary — problems. Sunday school meth- 
ods: how to go about discarding, not all 
of the old but that part of the old that 
has proven itself unfit and useless, in 
favor of new and more useful methods. 
Community problems— how to make 
each city a New Jerusalem and each vil- 
lage a new Bethlehem. Our nurse-doctor 
comes in for her hour a day with our girls 
and hears sorrowful stories of failures and 
insufficiencies, and gives fresh oil to fill 
up the health lamps the girls are trying 
to carry with them. 

Poor Felipa breaks down over her story 
of failure. She has been in a tiny village 
with no doctor within miles and miles, 
and she has kept open house to all the 
lame and halt and blind who come to her 
door. We have cautioned her about pos- 
sible contagions, and with a stubborn 
faith she has assured us and herself that 
God will not let anything happen to her 
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while she is doing his work. But some- 


thing has happened to her this past year. 


A poor sick girl came to her home. 
Felipa took her in and cared for her in 
her own bed with all the simple skill that 
she has, but the girl died. Then Felipa’s 
two little nieces who live with her fell sick 
and, despite all her love and care, one of 
them died. When at last she persuaded 
a doctor over those country roads, she 
found she had been dealing with a viru- 
lent form of scarlet fever. So part of the » 
new health light that Doctora Cortina 
gives this year is a fresh emphasis on ways 
and means of recognizing and segregating 
contagious diseases. It can not bring back 
warmth and life to the little cold body 
but it may save others where this first 
life has been lost. 

My Bible Round Table hour is a busy 
one. Every Mexican community — as 
every other gathering together of two or 
three, or two or three hundred — has its 
Job and its problem of suffering. Heaven 
and Hell, God, Man and the Devil, are 
discussed as never before. For the girls- 
at-work have been confronted with prob- 
lems of Biblical interpretation that the 
girls-at-study never even dreamed of. 

And then suddenly it is all over: Round 
Table conferences, ceremonies, games, 
talks, prayer meetings — all that has been 
our New Fire week. The girls hurry home 
with their fagots while we cherish ours as 
well. And a new sun rises once more upon 
a world of new opportunities and new 
visions. The New Cycle has begun! 


Animal Life in Burma 


By Sadie May Smith, Pegu, Burma 


of innumerable forms of buzzing, 
croaking, howling, roaring and 
trumpeting animal life, together 
with those relatively dumb creatures 
which creep and crawl, a motley crew. 
Most of the animal life in Burma is on 
the defensive and some of it is on the 
offensive. The ant tribe is particularly well 
fitted for the vicissitudes of life. The 
white ant eats your house, the little red 
ant eats your food and the big red ant 
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eats you, or at least his ambitions run 
along that line. They are the undis- 
guised enemies of man and all his works. 

Second only to the ant as a general 
pest in Burma is the crow. He does not 
haunt the fields like his American brother 
but is a town dweller. Almost anywhere 
in Rangoon his raucous. cawing can be 
heard above the din of the streets. He 
is bold and sly by turns. He wakens late 
sleepers and midday nappers; he steals 
eggs from the kitchen when the cook’s 
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back is turned; by waiting his chance, he [=u ORR CoP Sa 
‘ - makes way with a snack from a vender’s Soe aS es 
basket; he snatches chocolates from the | y 


a dresser; and should edibles be too scarce 
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if he has been known to satisfy his acquisi- 


tive nature with spectacles or toilet arti- 
cles; nor is he above snatching a crust or 
a banana out of the hand of an unsus- 
pecting toddler. 

It might be more correct to call a crow 
a commuter rather than a town dweller. 
It is true he spends his waking hours 
amid the throng, but as night draws near 
he wings his way toward the open spaces. 
As one sits beside the Royal Lakes in the 
cool of the evening to watch the mysteri- 
ous shadow of tree and water creep out- 
ward and upward toward the mellowing 
sky beyond the gold pinnacle of the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, how often is the 
magic of such moments shattered by 
seething clouds of these dark commuters 
passing overhead on their way to Crow 
Island. Since most of the crows nest on 
the island it would be an easy matter to 
rid the town of this pest, but so far 
Buddhist sentiment against the taking of 
life has stood in the way. 

The mina looks very much like the 
crow, with the becoming addition of a 
bright yellow patch on each side of his 
head. On my first visit to the jungle 
village of Ingouk a caged mina hung in 
the window of the room which I occupied. 
It was the cold season in more ways than 
one and each morning I was awakened by 
the sound of violent spasms of sneezing 
and coughing, a very good imitation of 
the real thing. When this was over the 
mina demanded tea, bananas and rice of 
his young mistress. Then he undertook 
to stage a quarrel between the cat and 
the dog. The first lady missionary to 
visit the village tried to further his educa- 
tion by teaching him a hymn, but he was 
rude and told her to go away. Later he 
must have reconsidered his hasty refusal, 
for when I made my first visit to the vil- 
lage he was quite tune- and letter-perfect 
in the first line of a good old Methodist 
hymn. ' 

The burden bearers of Burma, when 
the Indian coolie is not available, are the 
patient-eyed, hump-backed bullocks and 
the sullen-eyed, long-horned buffaloes. 
My contacts with water buffaloes have 
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been most pleasant, yet I cannot escape 
the feeling that every buffalo is a poten- 
tial Bolshevik, biding his time. 

The dog is a very important member of 
every Burma household, for most of the 
houses are made of bamboo and easy of 
entrance. He is usually tawny, short 
haired and forlorn, the common pariah of 
the East. These dogs discharge their 
duties all too faithfully. Our greeting as 
we approach a house is not ‘“Good morn- 
ing,’ but rather “Will your dog bite?” 
In response the householder in question 
will reply, as he picks up a stick or holds 
the dog by scruff of the neck, “No, he 
doesn’t bite. Come right up.’ 

You can avoid having a dog about your 
premises in Burma if you occasionally 
resort to poison or eunpowder, but the 
lizards are not disposed of so easily. In 
time one gets quite reconciled to them. 
The common house lizards are yellowish 
brown in color, without markings, and so 
smooth that they present a singularly 
cold and nude appearance. Their chief 
and perhaps only occupation is catching 
insects, a flourishing business at the be- 
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ginning and close of the rains when every 
lamp is a swarming rendezvous. It may 
be poison for us, but it is certainly meat 
for lizards. JI have counted them by 
the score on the mission house walls at 
the height of the insect season. On the 
whole, they are the most innocuous of 
living creatures, whose most heinous 
offence is occasionally to make a misstep, 
falling “kersplash” into the soup, or on 
the head of one so unfortunate as to be 
sitting exactly beneath their field of 
operation. 

Very unlike the lizard in appearance 
but not so unlike in habits is another 
member of the lizard tribe, the tock-too. 
He is a big fellow measuring from six to 
eight inches or even a foot in length. He 
is mottled gray and white and is noc- 
turnal and solitary in his habits. For 
several years we had a lone, stub-tailed 
tock-too in the Pegu household. He 
would be absent for weeks at a time and 
then would return unceremoniously to 
banquet on the ceiling above our dining 
table, or feast on the wall beside our read- 
ing lamp. On rare occasions he would 
indulge in the rousing, ‘““Tock-too, tock- 
too,”’ which gives this species its name. 
Whether these outbursts were addressed 
to some real or hypothetical companion 
on the outside or were merely noisy 
soliloquies we could never discover. The 
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good fortune to the household. 


The more remote jungles of Burma are — 
full of elephants. As one watches tamed | 
elephants bending both brawn and brain | 


to the tasks set before them in the saw- 
mills of Burma, it is hard to realize that 
in their wild state the elephants are much 
feared by the Burmese. Not only are 
they a menace to life but they are some 
times an economic problem as well; for a 
herd of wild elephants can destroy a whole 
rice field in a single night and the poor 
farmer is helpless to stay the tide of 
depredation. Some of our people in 
Ingouk have been the victims of such a 
visitation more than once. 

Perhaps the account has been balanced 
a little by the fact that an elephant, even 
though it was a dead one, helped to build 
the village church. It came about in this 
way. One of the members of the church 
in walking through the jungle came upon 
the carcass of an elephant still in posses- 
sion of two fine tusks. He knew that the 
government claims all the ivory of the 
country, so brought the tusks to the mis- 
sionary, who turned them over to the 
proper authorities and received in return 
a tidy little sum which was applied to the 
building fund. Who can say that an 
elephant did not help to build the Ingouk 
church? 
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Tigers are much at home in Burma. 
It is a matter of history that in 1903 a 
tiger not only found his way from the 
jungles into Rangoon but climbed up the 
steep stairs leading to the platform of the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda where it brought 
consternation to both itself and the wor- 
shippers assembled. It was finally shot 


_ bysoldiers. Naturally the Burmese people 


regarded this particular tiger with awe 
and it is not strange that some pious 
person has placed an efligy of the tiger 
on the platform of the pagoda. 

One day as I was sitting in a little 
thatched house with a group of our village 
folk the conversation turned to tigers. 
One person told of a tiger which had 
snatched a chicken from under his house 
the night before. Someone else had lost 
a pig in the same way the same night. 
The week before, so-and-so had lost his 
dog and someone else a calf. So it went 
on till I finally turned to one of the circle, 
with the question, ‘‘Did you ever see a 
tiger face to face?”’ 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply. 

“Tell me about it,” I encouraged, pre- 
paring myself for a good story, for I knew 
by experience that the Burman is no 
mean storyteller. when he has sufficient 
provocation. “Where was it?” 

“‘In the zoo in Rangoon,” was the brief 
reply. 

I used to think that tigers in Burma 
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were more imaginary than real until I 
saw the remains of a splendid creature, 
nine feet from tip to tip, caught in a trap 
not far from our school. In general, 
tigers are very shy, but if one once gets 
the taste of human flesh he is incurably 
a man-eater and soon terrorizes the coun- 
tryside, even dashing into the houses for 
victims. When this happens, some gov- 
ernment official or missionary with a gun 
and a gift for using it usually comes to 
the rescue, and peace reigns once’ more. 

One should not conclude a discussion 
of the animal life of Burma without men- 
tioning snakes, scorpions and centipedes, 
all of which are not averse to being 
indoors during the rainy season: 

But lest some may visualize the life of 
a missionary in Burma as a sort of per- 
petual Daniel-in-the-lion’s-den existence, 
it should be remembered that we have 
our friends. The long-legged paddy bird 
of glistening white plumage and aigrettes 
is not only a thing of beauty but is tireless 
in its warfare against man’s enemies in 
the rice fields; and even’ the pestiferous 
crow, as a scavenger, makes a real con- 
tribution to our welfare. 

Nor can one forget the happy songsters 
of the byways and jungle — those. gifts 
of God which sometimes come to nest in 
the trees beside the mission bungalow, 
bringing to our workaday world a joyous 
ministry of song and color. 


A Joy-full Noise 


By Rebecca Parish, M.D., Manila, P. I. 


to learn our hymns exactly right. 

Our Filipinos love music and are 

devoted to religious songs, but all 
except the trained ones make certain mis- 
takes over and over again, and of course 
the mistaken notes are copied by all the 
new members. 

We always await with dread and a 
gathering together of our fortitude cer- 
tain places in ‘‘Abide with me,” “‘Sunshine 
in my soul” and “O happy day,” for we 
know those old established lapses from 
the tune which mar the beauty. of the 
dear songs for us. 
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The nurses in Mary Johnston Hospital, 
however, have one little fault which is 
really quaint and pretty, and which we 
do not try to correct; it is, ‘I love to tell 
Thy story!” Isn’t that dear? Better 
than “‘the’’? 

One has to keep in mind, though, that 
God’s hearing is more acute and appre- 
ciative than ours; he does not mind the 
mistakes. It is really ‘‘a joy-full noise 
unto the Lord” to him, we do not doubt. 

Now, therefore, we welcome the advent 
of the trained and vested choir. How 
beautifully modulated are the voices, and 
how impressive the processional and 
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recessional as these white-robed girls and 
boys add their lovely and dignified part 
to the English-speaking Filipino’s service. 
The choir pictured here is the one that 
graces our church services near the Mary 
Nurse 


Johnston Hospital of Manila. 
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pupils and church boys form the choir 
and they are trained by the missionary 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. O. L. Davis. Can you 
not hear them, even at this distance, 
singing ‘‘Send out thy light,” and “Every 
need He will supply’’? 


The Vested Choir of St. Paul’s Church, Manila 


Chinese Christians in Kiukiang 


By Edith Fredericks, Kiukiang, China 


schools all been closed? Has the 
work been given up since you mis- 
sionaries have left? Will Christi- 
anity survive in China? These and many 
other questions come to the furloughed 
missionary recently returned from China. 
I will tell you a little of what has come to 
pass since we left Kiukiang and leave you 
to answer the above questions yourselves. 
We had just had a wonderful two days 
of meetings together, missionaries and 
Chinese Christian leaders, planning for 
the work of the Kingdom, knowing little 
or nothing of the outside world because 
we were entirely cut off and had been for 
two full weeks. No one seemed anxious 
about things and none of us expected to 
leave. We had all had a wonderful time 


T it all a thing of the past? Have the 


of fellowship together and it was at the 
close of these meetings that the call came 
from the counsul, because of wireless 
messages telling of the trouble in Nan- 
king and the fear of reaction in Kiukiang. 
Almost over night those Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders were left alone. We had gone 
and we believe our going saved them and 
our mission work in that section. 

It was not a peaceful city in which this 
little group of leaders found themselves. 
There were nearly a hundred unions that 
had sprung up within a few months with 
a great many strikes and the fight going 
on between the right and left wings of 
the Nationalistic Army. The commun- 
ists were in power and there was much 
propaganda going on that completely up- 
set many of the strong steady Chinese 
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citizens who had lived in that city for 
years and could not understand all these 
new communistic ideas that were being 
spread abroad. There were anti-Christian 
and anti-religious and anti-foreign move- 
ments springing up and so many things 
that were hard for the ordinary Chinese 
to understand; and in all this our Chinese 
Christian leaders found themselves. The 
missionaries had gone, they were alone. 
No one will ever know the pain of that 
parting and how we prayed as we left that 
God would give them the courage and 
strength and wisdom needed to face the 
hard tasks ahead. 

Were they discouraged? Did they give 
up? No, bless their hearts! They went 
right back and talked things over and 
then prayed about them and immediately 
got to work to fill in the gaps; and from 
the day we left until schools closed for 
summer vacation all the work was kept 
going by the Christians, often in the face 
of persecution. It was no easy task and 
they all worked harder than ever before 
in this time of emergency. 

It was not many weeks before the test 
came. They were having the regular wor- 
ship at the student church on Sunday 
morning. Three of the young men had 
sung a trio with a good Christian mes- 
sage. Soon after, a message came to the 
pastor saying there was to be no more of 
such singing in that church and no more 
Sunday services, and further they were 
going to send notes to the schools saying 
there could be no more Bible classes or 
chapel or religious training in the schools. 

The message came to the schools that 
very Sunday afternoon and after the 
faculty at each one of the schools had 
talked it over they decided to hand it to 
the student body, feeling that they, too, 
ought to have an opportunity to express 
themselves. The letters were taken up 
by the student body, and in the Knowles 
Bible School and Rulison High School 
they decided to go on as before, paying 
no attention to the note except for mak- 
ing a statement that it was they, the 
students, who wanted the Bible classes 
and the religious training in the schools 
as a part of their work. They also asked 
for regular Christian services such as they 
had been in the habit of attending regu- 
larly. They, as students, took their stand 
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for Jesus Christ and were true. Of course 
it meant persecution in many ways but 
they went on. 

Weeks passed on and they were gath- 
ered together again for the regular church 
service on Sunday morning. In the midst 
of that service there came two officers 
who walked straight to the pulpit with 
the request that they might speak to the 
students. There was a breathless silence 
in that church. Pastor Shung gave them 
an opportunity to speak with the request 
that they be brief. 

The first talked on freedom, patriotism 
and so forth. Then the second officer rose 
and, after urging the students to be true 
to their own convictions and their own 
conscience, he asked, “‘How many of you 
are here this morning in this church ser- 
vice because you are compelled to come?” 
Breathless silence but no response. 

The officer was a little upset by this 
and showed it. Then he gained his self 
control and told the students that he 
thought they had misunderstood his 
question; that he would put it in another 
form and that he wanted them to be true 
to their convictions in answering and not 
be influenced by others. Then the ques- 
tion: “‘How many of you have come to 
this service today because you really 
wanted to come?” The congregation 
fairly bristled with hands. The students 
took their stand for Christ. They were 
not afraid. 

Does it pay, friends? Have all these 
years of seed sowing and watering and 
caring-for been for naught? Have all our 
efforts been in vain? Have you and I 
failed in our work for Kiukiang? A thou- 
sand times, no. But I wonder how many 
of us would have taken the same stand 
for Christ? Would we have failed or dis- 
appointed him or would we have stood 
firm in the test as those Chinese Chris- 
tians did? 

God’s work is going on and the Chris- 
tian Church in China is going on and 
those splendid Chinese Christians need 
your prayers today more than they have 
ever needed them before and they need 
your gifts and your love as they have not 
needed them before. Let us thank God 
that we have lived to see the day when 
our missionaries can be taken out of a 
section of a country like China and 
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schools, hospitals, churches and evangel- 
istic work can go on in the face of oppo- 
sition and persecution, all under Chinese 
Christian leadership. 
One Christian teacher said they had 
been asked not to pray but she added, 
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“This is the time when we need to pray 6 y 
more than ever and keep close to God.” 


Another splendid Christian leader said, 
“They may in time be able to stop public 
worship but they can never stop the wor- 
ship within our hearts. That will go on.” 


In the Villages and Among the Mountains 


By Marian E. Dalrymple, Cawnpore, India 


season that I started out with Dr. 

and Mrs. Wilson for two days in the 

villages. Before the sun was very 
high we had gone beyond the city limits 
and passed the government agricultural 
experiment station, with its fields of 
waving wheat. 

After some miles we left the fine road 
and took one which was deeply cut in the 
earth and just wide enough for the Ford. 
After winding and zigzagging through the 
fields we came to a village of mud houses 
and narrow streets. The only Christian 
family of the village lives at one side, in 
a house facing a ditty little pond. We 
were soon seated on a bamboo and rope 
bed which had been placed in the small 
open yard, and Dr. Wilson began ques- 
tioning the members of the family, to 
learn how much they knew. 

The father knew the Ten Command- 


ik was at the beginning of the hot 
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ments and the story of creation and sin 
and could read a bit and count to one 
hundred. He repeated statements of 
Jesus and seemed anxious to learn more. 
His wife could count to twenty and tell 
the story of creation. The eldest son had 
not gone so far. His father says he will 
not study. He wants him to go to school, 
but that would mean a sixteen-year-old 
boy in the beginning of school work. His 
eleven-year-old wife shyly tried to tell of 
her attempts to learn what the others had 
mastered. Three smaller boys are also 
being taught. A boy of ten or twelve 
still had his sacred lock of hair which 
shows that the wearer is a worshipper of 
Hindu gods. After some explanation from 
Dr. Wilson, Mrs. Wilson produced her 
scissors and the lock was cut off. 

During all this time groups of non- 
Christians stood around and listened when 
they were not informing the Christian 
family that a cow or a pig 
or a goat was not where it 
should be and some one or 
two of the family would 
have to go to look after the 
offending animal. 

The next village was six 
miles away across the fields 
and seventeen by road. We 
took the long way, which 
led us for part of the time 
through a beautiful arched 
tunnel made of large- 
branched trees. 

Soon we went up a little 
grade to the village of Bit- 
hur which once was a large 
town, but now contains only 
a few hundred people. Just 
as In many places in New 
England, the people who 
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used to live here have left their mud and 
brick houses to go to ruin while they live 


_ and work in crowded cities. Most of them 


get into the mils and work long hours. 
We had our breakfast in the dak bun- 
galow on a high bank overlooking the 
Ganges River, and there came a man with 
a happy face, to tell us the best way to 
reach his Christian home. His son, who 
is gatekeeper and sweeper at the railway 
station, seems very happy in his Christian 
belief. The women here know more than 
those in the other village, except the bride 
of a year (wife of another son) who has 
not had much time to learn. She was 
baptized, with the 
eighteen-months- 
old baby of the 
gatekeeper, though 
she realized that 
the step might sep- 
arate her com- 
pletely from her 
own family. The 
father of them all 
could not read or 
write. Hesaid that 
he was not too old 
to love Jesus but’ he 
was too old to 
learn to read, and 
he left that for the 
younger ones. 
When we were 
playing with the 
baby before the baptism we asked her 
name, only to learn that she had none. I 
wonder how much longer she would have 
gone nameless if Dr. Wilson had not come 
along to baptize her! When the water 
was brought, he asked the child’s name, 
of course, and was told that we might call 


her anything that we wished. Mrs. Wilson 


gave me the privilege of naming the baby. 
I wanted a name that stood for happiness, 
for the little girl was bubbling over with 
joy, but the Hindustani word for joy is 
too long for convenient use, so I sug- 
gested Shanti. That does not mean a 
shack but means peace, and I hope the 
little girl will grow up to have a Christian 
peace that will help others to find Jesus. 

There was no searching for non- 
Christians in either village. Since the 
cut in appropriations there have been no 
Christian teachers for these and many 
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other villages, so new converts are not 
sought. There would be no one to help 
them along. We traveled about fifty 
miles merely to cheer up two families of 
fifteen persons including children. 
Desirous of seeing more of the place, 
we went the length of the deserted town 
to the “center of the earth.” In the 
midst of the steps leading down to the 
Ganges and forming a bathing ghat there 
is a covered square enclosing an iron 
stuck into the stone. This is supposed to 
be a nail from a shoe of Krishna, dropped 
as he made one of his steps toward the 
north. Beside the canopy there is a large 


A Village Bazaar 


iron-bound box with a slot in the top. 
The thousands of people who come yearly 
to worship this nail and the idols near it 
have to drop coins in this box. On its 
contents the priests and their attendants 
live through the year. Not content with 
what they had received they asked us for 
more! 

On the way home we stopped at a 
temple area on the banks of the river 
some distance down from the town. Here 
one of the poets of Hindustan used to sit 
and give to the people his poems. There 
are a number of temples in this area. 
They are unused most of the year but are 
kept in repair and white (or red) washed. 
We sat on the low platform where the 
poet had sat many times and wondered 
how it looked in those days with the 
many people listening to his words. I 
wanted to ring the silent temple bells, but 
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feared it would cause trouble if a Chris- 
tian should touch them. 

Many times since that trip I have 
thought of the command to preach the 
gospel not only to Christians but to the 
whole world. It is not pleasant to think 
of baptized folks without a shepherd — 
and as long as there are not workers for 
the Christians there is no hope of reach- 
ing non-Christians. 

It must be harder than we can realize 
to lead a true Christian life under such 
conditions as these villagers do. If it is 
hard for the Christian girls in our schools 
to be. Christlike, what must it be for 
those who have learned so little and live 
so close to heathen neighbors? We 
Christians are seldom thankful enough 
for the Christian heritage that is ours. I 
hope to be more grateful as a result of my 
visit in those homes. 


January 


That was the last of the village work 
for the season. Now I am at Darjeeling, 
in the house of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society’s treasurer for India, 
on the sixty-five acres of mountainside 
belonging to the Methodist Mission. The 
women own no land; their cottages and 
school are on leased land. 

We are three miles from the center of 
Darjeeling and have a beautiful view of 
the snows. Much of the time there have 
been clouds covering the Himalayas but 
for a while this morning there were none 
and we had a wonderful view of the 
snows in their purity. Some of the time 
the highest peaks have been visible above 
great cloud masses which made them 
appear miles above the earth and one 
found oneself wondering if they were 
really attached to the earth at all. This 
morning we saw that they are. 


A Chinese Doctor Carries On 


By Ida Kahn, M.D., Nanchang, China 


since the missionaries were or- 
dered out of Nanchang, and still 
“ the prospects are dark before us. 
We have seen a few of our Christians de- 
sert us, but the majority have remained 
true and loyal to the Cross. In our 
church it has been mostly the men who 
have left; the women are more staunch 
than ever. In season and out of season 
we have tried to instill into them the 
thought that this is the time for them to 
be loyal to Christ, to the Church and to 
China; that they can best serve China 
only if they are loyal to their Christ and 
to their Church. We realize fully that 
this is our time of testing and unless we 
stand firm and true the Church cannot be- 
come indigenous to China, for there will 
be no Christians left. 

During all these times we have also 
been praying for courage and endurance. 
One day some Nationalist officers ap- 
peared at our place and demanded a 
chance to address our student nurses. 
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I had them gathered immediately and 
soon one of them was attacking us, call- 
ing us the ‘‘running dogs of the foreign- 
ers,’ and saying that ‘‘ Christianity is the 
running dog of imperialism,” and so on. 
I got up and tried to refute some of his 
argument. I said that Christ was op- 
posed to imperialism and in his life he 
carried out the ‘‘Three Principles” to per- 
fection. I said that he was born of poor 
parents, he lived among the poor, he 
worked for the poor, and finally he died 
for the poor as well as for the rich. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘Christ was all right 
but the Christians are bad.” I said that 
there are always some bad people in 
every organization; there are bad Chris- 
tians and there are bad Nationalists also. 
He said our nurses are slaves because 
they have no freedom in Christian schools 
but are compelled to read the Bible and 
to attend church services. I said that 
everyone knew that the Christian schools 
teach the Bible and have church services, 
so if they chose to enter of their own ac- 
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cord, of course, they had to observe those 
customs; but no one compelled them to 
enter, so they were not. slaves but free 
agents. 

Then he waxed eloquent and said, 
“This is the only institution in the city 
_ where the students are not doing propa- 
ganda work for the Nationalists.’”’ How 
my heart glowed when he said that, for I 
knew it was true. However, I answered 
quietly, ‘“We are carrying out the ‘Three 
Principles’ in a practical fashion. If we 
went out on the streets and did nothing 
but talk, who would look after the health 
of these poor women and children? Surely 
saving these people means that we are 
advancing the cause of the Nationalists. 
In fact, we are living and practicing the 
‘Three Principles’; therefore we are true 
Nationalists.” 

He had the grace not to answer this, 
but at another time when I was arguing 
this same point with several generals, one 
of them said, ‘‘What is the use of saving 
a few lives when in one battle several 
thousands of people are killed?” 

I answered, “If thousands of soldiers 
are killed, the sin does not belong to us, 
but if we save a few lives, that is our duty. 
And if these lives are saved they are 
worth as much as any work which we can 
do for the Nationalists, for is not your 
aim and ours to save the common 
people?”’ Again he could not answer me. 
The nurses were very much frightened 
because I dared to argue with the speakers 
but I argued only in a friendly fashion so 
I did not anger them. They went away 
saying that they would come again but 
they never did. 

Here I want to say that God has taken 
care of us in a wonderful manner, and he 
has answered our prayers so often that I 
am sure if we had faith enough he would 
grant us everything that we need, even to 
the extent of having the repairs made in 
the hospital; for these hundreds of refu- 
gees have worn off all our paint and with 
the war on we have decreased receipts and 
can barely carry on. When this last out- 
break came, we paid $32 for a case of 
kerosene in the morning, and in the after- 
noon when we sent for another case the 
‘price had gone up to $48. Just think of 
paying $48 for eight gallons of kerosene! 
Do you wonder that we cannot spend any 
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money in painting our floors or tiling our 
roofs? Yet paintless floors look so dirty 
when countless shoe soles press on them 
every day! 

We should have had to close our doors 
if our Father had not sent us a good many 
officers’ wives for treatment, and they 
paid us much better than our ordinary 
patients. 

The special instance of an answer to- 
prayer which I wish to relate was so re- 
markable that we have not yet ceased to 
talk about it. 

After the war there were left thousands 
of soldiers who had been wounded. They 
had. recovered but had not yet joined 
their regiments, and they were the curse 
of the city. They went everywhere and 
were arrogant in the extreme. Nearly all 
of them carried big iron sticks so that 
they could intimidate even the police. 
In fact, they had running fights with the 
police and shot a lot of them on the 
streets, until for quite a while the police 
refused to function. 

We are said to have the best yard in 
the city and so these ex-wounded soldiers 
treated it like a public park. They came 
in at all hours, even before we were up, 
and they streamed all over the hospital 
and compound. Worst of all, they picked 
all the flowers and fruit and broke trees at 
their own sweet will. This thing went on 
for weeks and we had no redress, even 
though we appealed to the military goy- 
ernor for aid. 

The thing got on our nerves so badly 
that we did not know what to do, for the 
men were noisy and sang at the top of 
their voices. They also fired guns when- 
ever it took their fancy to do so. Then 
the regular army took to coming in here 
to drill and sometimes we had over five 
hundred a day. We had to lock ourselves 
inside the house. The night was the only 
time that we had any quiet. 

Then the patients began to go home 
and we made up our minds that we had 
not prayed enough, for surely our Father 
would succor us in our need. So we 
started to pray and we got everybody to 
pray with us. We prayed in public as 
well as in private, and we knew that 
down in Shanghai our sainted bishop and 
our devoted missionaries were praying 
for us, too. And instantly our prayers 
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were answered in a very simple manner. 

One day a General Yang sent word to 
us that he wanted to come and stay in 
our house for a few days’ rest, for he had 
just returned from a trip and had to go 
on a new expedition soon. We did not 
like the idea of having a man in the house, 
so we told him that we had a day school 
which we could let him have. No, he 
wanted to come here and nothing else 
would do. As he had once helped the 
hospital we finally yielded and told him 
that he might come. He came and 
brought another officer with him. At one 
time we had three generals and a staff 
officer staying here practically all the time. 

Of course I had to give them a dinner 
and General Yang said that he would 
bring some guests. He did bring so many 
that we had scarcely room for ourselves 
at the, table. The military governor was 
one of the guests and when he came into 
our beautiful compound in the evening 
and heard the lusty songs of his soldiers 
’ he had quite a shock, and he said so. 

Then the generals all put in a word for 
us. They told how the soldiers came in 
here ‘to drill; how they went and sat on 
the beds of the patients; how they tried 
to get into the operating room when we 
were doing an abdominal section, and so 
on. The governor was indignant beyond 
expression. We told him that we had 
written to him, for we knew him because 
we had treated his family. He said that 
he had never received the letter but he 
would put a stop to this right away and 
if they still came we were to let him 
know. 

They stopped coming at once and have 
not bothered us since. Yet these same 
men have looted the town the last few 
days and have struck terror into many 
hearts. Thus our Father had mercy on 
us and listened to our prayers, for which 
we praise him and thank him with all our 
hearts. 

Though the war still goes on, and the 
looting as well, our work is going as 
steadily as ever. Not for a day have we 
stopped, for we realize more than ever 
that this is the time for us to witness for 
Christ. Our Sunday services in the hos- 
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pital average about one hundred in Bi! 
tendance every week, and everyone en- 
joys coming. 

Of course not all the people whom we 
meet and work for are touched in the 
same measure but not many of them can 
help being somewhat influenced. Even 
the generals who stayed here but a few 
days were touched and we had many 
talks on Christianity. They were in- 
clined to think that all our national 
troubles were due to the foreigners, as 
most of the people are inclined to think 
just now, but I tried to convince them 
that it is not fair to blame all our troubles 
on others but it is more fair to search out 
our own shortcomings first and then to 
get rid of them as soon as possible. 

There were two Generals Yang and one 
I liked quite well. He was musical and 
liked to drum on the piano, so I had some 
of the nurses sing for him one day, and 
he liked that. One day just before he left 
for a military trip he said to me, “ Will 
you not let your nurses sing for me a 
little? It will be like having them pray to 
Jesus for me.’ 

Of course I was pleased and I got the 
girls to come right away. We sang the 
dear old hymns for an hour and he sang, 
too. Some of the songs we chose for the 
beauty of the words, and some for their 
tunes. From “Blessed be the fountain of 
blood”? down to ‘Till we meet again,” 
everything was sung with great spirit and 
zest. Then I got up and asked the girls 
if they would pray for General Yang that 
Jesus might care for him and protect him 
until we saw him again, and the girls said 
that they would. I gave each of the offi- 
cers a New Testament and asked them to 
read the books. 

Now these men are out on the field, but 
Iam sure that they will never forget the 
Saviour of whom they have heard. 

The war may drag on but we are un- 
dismayed, for we can serve and wait until 
peace shall once more reign in our beloved 
land. In this hour of need and stress, your 
friendship, love and prayers mean much 
to us. Thus in the name of Christ we 
are depending upon you to sustain, 
strengthen and support us. 
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; Missionaries, Kabyles and Arabs at Sidi Ferruch 


“Other Sheep” in North Africa 


By A. Dora Welch, Algiers, Algeria 


“Other sheep I have which are not of 
fas fond).3 2 Ehese. alsova¢ 427 


T times letters reach us’ saying, 
A “So many are discouraged and 

are no longer desiring to send 

their prayers, love and money to 
other lands. China has so disappointed 
us,” ete. And I think of the happenings 
of these last days and again of the 
Master’s own sublime words, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

We met, between thirty and forty of 
us, at our own dearly loved Villa Carnahan 
at Sidi Ferruch, that quiet spot in North 
Africa situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. With the exception of 
the staff we were all Kabyles and Arabs, 
saved by the grace of God from Moham- 
med’s deadly thrall to the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. The never-to-be- 
forgotten-days when we stood in the early 
hours on the porch to offer together our 
morning hymn of prayer and praise; the 
Bible study held in the large cool living 
room; and then the hours when in the 
forest we listened to our Kabyle brethren 
telling us how best to approach their 
people with the message of salvation to 
bring which we have left friends and 


~ country — all these are in my mind. 


The young school master first spoke. 
How he pleaded at length for the (at 
present) utterly untaught thousands of 
little girls. The doctor was sure that 
hospitals and dispensaries and home care 
are the way of approach. And the evan- 
gelist told how his experience was that 
the people must be loved and loved and 
loved, ere they can be won to listen, 
understand, and finally accept the mes- 
sage of Love that came to its sublime 
fruition at the Cross of Calvary. 

And then came the evening on the 
porch once more and while the wondrous 
crimson, gold, and emerald sunset died 
away and we watched the afterglow of 
glory reflected in the deep blue sea, He, 
Christ, walked amongst us. In the hush 
of those after-supper hours Mohammedan 
born souls caught a new vision of their 
Saviour and were lonely no longer. The 
long, long months without Christian fel- 
lowship, church or communion were for- 
gotten, and as one after the other stood 
to testify of his own faithlessness and 
the wonder of his new vision, it was hard 
to keep steady and not to let one’s own 
tears mingle with those that were check- 
ing their faltering testimonies. 

What were our letters saying? ‘Let 
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Prayer is not kneeling at morn or at night: 

Prayer is not feeling the presence of might; 

Prayer is a living, a silence, a praise: 

Prayer is a lifted soul through endless days! 
— Selected. 


Editorial 


Law Enforcement 


Surely no organization of women for the 
betterment of the world can fail to be in- 
terested in the betterment of our own 
country. The Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, realizing 
that only through persistent education 
can propaganda against the Highteenth 
Amendment be counteracted, has pre- 
pared a textbook for use in individual or 
group study. 

This book, patriotically bound in red, 
white and blue, is written by Mary Clark 
Barnes. It is called, ‘‘We the People and 
Our Constitution,” and it states simply 
and clearly the great enactments of law 
through the Constitution. No better ser- 
vice can be done for our country than the 
wide circulation and use of this little book. 
A woman who can answer the question- 
naire in the back will be more intelligent 
than many people who may question her. 

The book may be ordered from 1 Ar- 
senal Square, Cambridge, Mass., or from 
129 East 52d Street, New York City. 
Price per copy, 25 cents; five copies, $1; 
100 copies, $15. 

Sunday, November 13, was observed 
in many places as a day of prayer for the 
welfare of the nation. On the previous 
evening the New York Woman’s Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement held a meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall addressed by Senator 
William E. Borah. 

On the platform were representatives 
of nine women’s affiliated organizations 
whose membership is estimated as 
10,000,000. 


January 


Senator Borah’s subject was, ‘The 
Eighteenth Amendment and 1928,” and 
he set forth the importance of upholding 
the Constitution. Quoting, ‘ Nullifica- 
tion is not revolution,” he went on to say: 


No, it has not the courage of revolution; 
nullification is cowardice. The FEHighteenth 
Amendment as a part of the Constitution must 
be enforced. There is only one way in which it 
can be enforced and that is by placing the control 
of the machinery of government in the hands of 
those who believe in the law. In the year of 
presidential election, with this question upper- 
most in the minds of the voters, it is essential 
that any candidate declare with candor his posi- 
tion, that voters may vote intelligently. Some 
position, some policy, some program is essential 
to fair dealing with the electorate. 

This is a party government. Those who are 
interested in the Eighteenth Amendment must 
realize that fact. If they remain out of the poli- 
tical arena, if they decline to fight for the 
instrumentalities by which the Constitution can 
be enforced, if they are unconcerned about the 
position of their party or their own candidates, 
they are contributing, wittingly or unwittingly, 
to the utter breakdown of the Constitution. Do 
not make any mistake. This situation calls for 
political fighting by those who would uphold the 
Constitution. Influence follows power in politics. 
Therefore, organize, demonstrate your power, 
sit on the floor of the convention as delegates 
and not in the galleries as ornaments. .Write 
platforms and not essays. 

The women alone in this fight can bring the 
political parties to the support of this constitu- 
tional amendment. It is within your power, and 
so great an opportunity to render service to 
constitutional government will not come again 
to those now living. 

The Constitution of the United States is the 
guarantee of our country’s greatness. It is 
national unity, national progress and national 
glory. While the people have a perfect right 
from time to time to modify or amend it, yet in 
the language of the father of our country, ‘‘The 
constitution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all.” Our 
Constitution has survived the vicissitudes of 
political parties. It has triumphed over inter- 
necine strife. It has conquered the passions and 
outlived the ordeals of civil war. It will not now 
surrender to the liquor traffic. 


The Situation on the Yangtze 


In connection with Dr. Kahn’s account 
of her experiences in Nanchang (written 
in August) it is interesting to read an ac- 
count, in the China Christian Advocate of 
September 28, 1927, of a journey into 
Kiangsi taken by Mr. Fred R. Brown in 
behalf of Bishop Birney. The bishop had 
planned to take the trip in early Septem- 
ber, but pressing duties called him else- 
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_ where, and Mr. Brown, a veteran in our 
_ work in Kiangsi, undertook the trip. 

He succeeded in visiting Kuling, Nan- 
chang and Kiukiang. Kuling, the sum- 
mering place of many of our missionaries, 
had been occupied by the soldiers. Pub- 
lic property had been badly handled 
but missionary property was in good 
condition. 

_In Nanchang, the houses on the mis- 
sion compound were found to be in not 
very bad condition. Censorship of mails 
had just ceased. From Baldwin School to 
Dr. Kahn’s hospital, the city wall had 
been removed and the ground leveled. 
This, at slight expense for maintenance, 
could be used as a motor road, thus bring- 
ing the hospital and school within about 
ten minutes’ distance of each other. 

Mr. Brown found Miss Gertrude Howe, 
our veteran missionary, safe and well 
with Dr. Kahn, her adopted daughter. 

Baldwin Home (property of our So- 
ciety) had been occupied by the women 
of the higher officials and the campus of 
Baldwin was still a drill ground. 

The political situation had completely 
changed since March. Communism was 
out of fashion and there had been a great 
reaction against the anti-Christian move- 
ment. Troops no longer occupied the 
city churches, and services were held as 
usual. ; 

The schools were opening and Miss 
Miriam Nieh, principal of Baldwin, was 
holding a retreat for Bible women and 
women teachers 

At Kiukiang, also, schools were re- 
opening. The two hospitals had been 
open without interruption. Here, too, it 
was out of style to be communistic. 
Trade was opening up, and foreign firms 
were again extending credit to inland 
Chinese traders. But there were no for- 
eign families in Kiukiang, either in the 
missions or in the ex-concession. 

Two conclusions are gathered from the 
report of Mr. Brown’s trip. One is that, 
though the situation is quiet, communism 
is not dead up the Yangtze. Russians 
have returned to Hankow and there may 
at any time be a comeback by the Reds. 
The other conclusion is that Christianity, 
also, is not dead but very much alive. 
The Chinese Christians have determined 
that Christianity is in China to stay and 
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they are strongly urging the speedy re- 
turn of their missionaries. 


The Badge of White Ribbon 

The white ribbon badge of the W. C. T. U. 
has its counterpart in the badge of the 
British Woman’s Temperance Associa- 
tion. This white ribbon has performed a 
service in Niué, an island near Samoa. 

Margaret J. Beharell, writing in the 
London Missionary Society Chronicle, tells 
of finding in Niué a band known as the 
Tapu Fifine, which is in English the 
church women. They were generally the 
older women and were a law to them- 
selves. They had it in their power to help 
to check immorality, the great sin of the 
island; but when the missionary appealed 
to them to exercise their influence they 
merely smiled and asked if she did not 
know that youth must have its fling. 

Nothing daunted, she set out to find 
something that would bind together the 
women, not only of that one village 
but of the island. The thought of the 
bow of white ribbon came, and she ob- 
tained permission to use the badge and 
make her own rules for members. 

She had already gotten permission for 
the younger women to attend the Tapu 
Fifine meetings and was training them in 
leadership so that in time they might 
come to lead instead of being led by the 
older women. And then she suggested 
the Committee of the White Ribbon in 
each village. This is the pledge they 
took — and it is even more binding in 
the native tongue than in English. 


Tue WuHite PLEDGE 


In the presence of all the Tapu Fifine I promise: 

1. To love and serve God. 

2. To live truly and to speak truly. 

3. To protect both heart and body from all 
impure thoughts and immorality. 

4. To abstain from all intoxicating liquor. 

5. To care for my children and to train them 
in the way of White Ribbon laws. 

6. To be true to the marriage vows. 


In each village each committee member, 
beginning with the pastor’s wife, stood up 
before the people of her village and sol- 
emnly repeated the pledge, after which 
the missionary pinned the white bow 
upon her. And she says no Victoria Cross 
was ever better cared for than were those 
little white bows. 
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Did the women take the pledge? The 
story is told by the number of badges 
sold. The first order was for fifty. Soon 
another hundred were ordered and then 
three hundred. 

The committee members have power 
to discipline in their own villages by 
taking away the badges. In case of im- 
morality the badge is forfeited for one 
year; for stealing, six months; for quarrel- 
ing, lying, swearing and laziness, three 
months. The committee members are 
also expected to seek out forms of useful- 
ness in their own villages, such as care of 
the sick and the aged. 

A series of meetings at the central 
station, attendance upon which is obliga- 
tory on the committee members in all 
stations, helps to bind them to each other 
and to the white ribbon women of the 
world. 


Personal Mention 


Miss Julia Bonafield plans to sail for 
Shanghai, China, on the steamship Pres?- 
dent Madison, January 6, sailing from San 
Francisco. Her address in Shanghai will 
be Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
where she will act temporarily as central 
treasurer for China, in the interval be- 
tween the home-coming of Miss Bessie 
Hollows and the outgoing of Miss Edith 
Fredericks, who is the newly appointed 
treasurer. 

Miss Mildred M. Blakely planned to 
sail December 10 from Vancouver, ar- 
riving at Manila, if all went well, on New 
Year’s Day in 1928. She writes, ‘‘ What 
could be better than to begin the new 
year with a new term of service? I am 
happy to be getting back and anticipate 
a good term.” Miss Blakely is again sta- 
tioned at Lingayen. 

Miss Ella J. Hewett, who went to 
Japan as a missionary of our Society in 
1884 and retired in 1919, passed away 
October 31, 1927, after a brief illness. 
Since her retirement Miss Hewett had 
made her home in Berkeley, Calif., with 
two sisters, one of whom, Miss Lizzie 
Hewett, is also a retired missionary of our 
Society. 

After some changes in plans the follow- 
ing missionaries left New York, Novem- 
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ber 3, to cross France and sail November 0 ‘ 
18 from Marseilles to Bombay: Misses 
Elizabeth Hoge, Olive Kennard, Mabel — 
Morgan, Agnes Dunn, Pearl Palmer, 


Mabel Sheldon, Mildred Bobb, Dorothea 
Anderson, Charlotte Westrup, Helen 
Fehr, and Allie Bass. 


(Continued on page 27) 


A Sanscrit Eve 
An Old Sanscrit Legend 

IN the beginning, when Twashtri came 

to the creation of woman, he found 
that he had exhausted his materials in the 
making of man, and that no solid elements 
were left. In this dilemma, after pro- 
found meditation, he did as follows. 

He took the rotundity of the moon, and 


the curves of the creepers, and the cling- | 


ing of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, 
and the slenderness of the reed, and the 
bloom of the flowers, and the lightness of 
leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s 
trunk, and the glances of the deer, and the 
clustering rows of bees, and the joyous 
gaiety of sunbeams, and the weeping of 
the clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, 
and the timidity of the hare, and the van- 
ity of the peacock, and the softness of the 
parrot’s bosom, and the hardness of ada- 
mant, and the sweetness of honey, and the 
coldness of the snow, and the chattering of 
jays, and the cooing of the kokzla, and the 
hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of 
the Chakrawaka and, putting all together, 
he made a woman and gave her to man. 

But afler one week man came to him 
and said: ‘Lord, this creature that you 
have given me makes my life miserable. 
She chatters incessantly, and teases me 
beyond endurance, never leaving me alone; 
and she requires incessant attention and 
takes all my time up, and. cries about 
nothing, and is always idle, and so I have 
come to give her back again, as I cannot 
live with her.” 

So Twashtri said, “‘ Very well’: and he 
took her back again. 

Then after another week, man came 
again to him and said: “Lord, I find that 
life is very lonely, since I gave you back 
that creature. I remember how she used 
to dance and sing to me and look at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and play with 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


FEBRUARY 

Dodd, Stella L., M.D.; Lawson, Anne E. 

Walter, A. Jeannette. 

Brownlee, Charlotte; Daniel, Nell M.; Dunn, 
Olive; Olson, Della; Tyler, Gertrude W. 

Albrecht, Helen R.; Nagler, Etha M.; Peck- 
ham, Caroline 8.; Young, Mariana. 

Galleher, Helen N.; Hollister, Grace A.; 
Moses, Mathilde R. 

Blasdell, Jennie A.; Lawrence, Mabel C. 

West, Esther Irene. 

Porter, Eunice. 

Hemenway, Ruth V., M.D.; Hewson 
guerite E.; Norberg, Eugenia. 

English, Marguerite G.; Fales, Cora; Foote, 
Rhetta C. 

Landrum, Margaret; Taylor, Erma M. 

Church, Marie E.; Simpson, Cora E.; Tyler, 
Ursula J. 

Marker, Jessie B.; Seal, May Bell. 

Curry, Olive; Edborg, Vera. 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B.; Mace, Rose Alice. 

Riste, Rose, M.D.; Thomas, Ethel E. 

Field, Ruth; Rogers, Mayme M. ~ 

Beven, Georgia H.; Hammons, Mabel, M.D.; 
Rockwell, Lillie M. 

Hunt, Ava F.; Palm, Emma. 

Rubright, Caroline B. 

Stewart, Emma. 

Corner, Sula Marie; Welch, A. Dora. 

Terrell, Linnie. 

Watts, Annabelle. 

(Addresses found on pages 33-88) 
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| Prayer 

Not for this month alone but through- 
out the next score of months will you not 
pray that, by the time our Society is 
sixty years old, the enrollment will have 
reached six hundred thousand? Faithful 
stewards of prayer and of personality all 
must be if this beautiful gift is to be laid 
at the Master’s feet. 

As Miss Eunice Porter was leaving 
India for furlough, a note was handed to 
her. It said, “I shall speak to Him to- 
night that He may escort you on your 
journey home.” 

Here is the answer to the challenge 
given on this page last March. “ Drouth 
with much prayer did bring into our dis- 
trict treasury ninety-six dollars more 
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than had been raised in the years before 
when need of prayer had not seemed so 
great.’’ So writes Mrs. E. M. Kendall of 
Nebraska. 

For the Girlhood of the World; “We pray 
especially for the buoyant, healthful, en- 
thusiastic young women of our own land 
that they may accept, gladly, the chal- 
lenge of the task: the enlightenment and 
Christianization of the girlhood and 
womanhood of all the world. Grant unto 
us as leaders such grace and wisdom, 
such unselfish service, such ingratiating 
personality, such Christlikeness of char- 
acter that the young women of our church 
may be inspired to carry forward, with 
better methods, with greater zeal, and 
with a fuller consecration, to a glorious 
victory the work so dear to our hearts and 
to thine, O Lord, our Master.’ 

Mrs. H. Lester Smith; “Our Heavenly 
Father, we pray for our girls over in the 
mission fields. Keep them steady and 
give them poise of soul. Be with them in 
their lonesome hours and be their friend; 
be with them as they study the language 
and quicken their minds; be with them in 
their contacts with peoples of different 
habits of thought and manners and cus- 
toms; give them a sympathetic under- 
standing; be with them in hours of 
discouragement. When those they had 
counted on for strong leaders fail them, 
renew their spirits. Undergird them with 
thy Spirit, strengthen them, stablish 
them, keep them steady, give them poise 
of soul, an understanding heart, and a 
loving spirit.” 

Miss Elizabeth Hoge; ‘‘O Lord, the girls 
of India belong to thee. They have so 
little in their lives. The great need for 
strength of body for our Christian girls we 
bring to thee. O Master, they are so weak, 
they are so patient in their weakness. 
They want to serve thee in the work of 
advancing thy Kingdom. Help us to give 
them physical training so they may be 
able to do their share in this great work 
in India. Put thy hand of blessing on our 
schools, help us to give the teaching that 
will fit our girls to be leaders.” 
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Service 


Would you render unto your Lord a 
great service this year? Then, as you 
walk with him along the third mile of his 
Highway, invite others to make the jour- 
ney, too. 

For one devotional period try listing 
your possessions. Set a limit by using 
just the words beginning with some let- 
ter of the keyword. Here are afew. You 
will think of many more. Prayer, person- 
ality, partnership with him, position of 
womanhood through him, preachers and 
preaching (suppose you had heard him 
named but once, or never), pens, pencils, 
pins (think of the missionary who had but 
one safety pin for each of her girls at 
Christmas), paper, printers, printing, 
paints and powders, pennies, pictures, 
pockets and pocketbooks, and property; 
the Omnipotent One, opportunities, oxy- 
gen, optics, occupations, optimism, or- 
gans, oil, and oodles of other things; a 
Savior, salvation, soul, sight, songs, 
schools, the sacraments, sanitariums, sil- 
ver, stories, stewardship, and sacrifices; 
eternity, energy, enthusiasm, equality, 
endowments, endeavors, ease, extrava- 
gances, electricity, engines, elevators, and 
everything else; and Intercessor, im- 
mortality, intelligence, identity, idols, ig- 
nition, ice, individuality, illuminations, 
ideals and ideas; the name and nativity 
of Jesus, nourishment, news, necklaces, 
nails, needles, nurses, neighbors, nature, 
nickels, and novels beyond numbering. 
With this list before you (or with one of 
your own making) contrast the things you 
count as commonplace with those you 
value most. Pennies, prayer; oil, omni- 
potence; silver, salvation; ice, immor- 
tality; nickels, the Name high over all. 
How the spiritual possessions stand out! 
The thought of comparison seems sacri- 
lege. Then why choose only ‘the things 
of time’’? 

_ Each year of late we have had an acros- 
tic featuring the keyword of the year. 
“Possessions” proved quite a problem 
but, finally, one was evolved. If you have 
a better one, please send it to me. ‘“ Pray 
On. Serve Steadily. Emphasize Steward- 
ship. Stress Increase Of New Stewards.” 
So shall you “have good things in posses- 
sion.” Proverbs 28:10. 
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Marion Lela Norris 


2106 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 


When the Guild was organized in 1921 
it was in the young people’s departments 
of the Woman’s Foreign and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Societies. This was 
perhaps largely due to the fact that those 
of the two Societies most interested in 
fostering this new organization were as- 
sociated with the young people’s depart- 
ments primarily. Two of these people 
were Mrs. Franklin H. Clapp, at that time 
superintendent of the young people’s de- 
partment of Northwestern Branch, and 
Mrs. Daniel Stecker, then associate secre- 
tary of the young people’s department of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

As the work progressed, however, it be- 
came clear that the larger number of 
Guild members did not naturally belong 
in the young people’s department — for, 
of course, all who have passed the quarter 
century mark belong no longer in young 
people’s societies, whether missionary, 
Sunday school or Epworth League. There 
are a few units composed largely of mem- 
bers under this age, and there are in many 
units some members who are not yet, by 
chronological age, to be classed with the 
adult department; but their business or 
professional interests and experience as a 
rule make them feel at home with the 
adult group. 

By action of the two Societies at their 
annual meetings in 1923, therefore, the 
Wesleyan Service Guild was transferred 
to the adult department. 

All reports and all money (except the 
ten cents local contingent and the five 
per cent allowed for the Department of 
Christian Citizenship and Personal Ser- 
vice of the local unit) are sent by the unit 
directly to the district (or conference) 
officers of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society and the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society — not through the local 
auxiliaries. In other words, the Guild 
functions through the regular channels 
of each Society. 


Branch Superintendents of 
Junior Work 

New Eneianp: — Miss Elsie Searle, 189 Lowell Street, 
Methuen, Mass. 

New York: — Mrs. J. H. Treyz, 146 Hawley Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

PuitaDEeLtpaia: — Mrs. Albert Brown, 706 Arlington 
Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. 

Baurimo..e:— Mrs. Carl F. New, 518 Old Orchard Road, 
Ten Hills, Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati: — Mrs. E. B. Doan, 515 East Linden 
Avenue, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

NortTHweEstern: — Mrs. A. G. Neal, 313 Oak Park 
Avenue, Oak Park, Il. 

Des Mornes: — Mrs. D. C. Perry, Dumont, Iowa. 

Minneapouis: — Mrs. G. E. Norris, 311 Ninth Avenue, 
South Fargo, N. D. 

Toprxa: — Mrs. J. H. Luxton, 2109 New Hampshire 
Street, Lawrence, Kan. 

Paciric: — Mrs. Fletcher White, 467 Rustic Road, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Couumsi1a River: — Mrs. C. W. Aldrich, Box 224, Buhl, 
Idaho. 

It was a great delight to your secretary 
to meet seven Branch superintendents in 
Minneapolis and to confer with them 
about the work so dear to our hearts. 
The attention of all leaders is called to 
the following plans and suggestions re- 
commended in these conferences. 

Life Members. The names of life mem- 
bers are to be sent to district and confer- 
ence superintendents of junior work. The 
district superintendents will forward to 
conference superintendents who will send 
the names quarterly to Miss Bailey for 
publication. Local leaders will not send 
names to her as has been the custom here- 
tofore. It is hoped by this method to 
avoid duplications and to have a complete 
and correct list. The money will be sent 
through the regular channels and attrac- 
tive new certificates supplied as directed 
in the various branches. 

Awards. It was suggested that Branch 
awards be offered to bands having all 
members on the Honor Roll and to bands 
reporting most on the Roll in proportion 
to membership. 

Membership. It was agreed that our 
greatest emphasis should be laid on mem- 
bership. The national awards are on this 
line. It was suggested that more boys be 
enlisted. Many successful boys’ bands 
have been reported. It was thought that 


in many instances the separate groups of 
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boys and girls did more satisfactory work. 
Boys’ bands might be called King’s 
Herald Clubs. 

Inght Bearers. It was recommended 
that Little Light Bearers receive more 
attention and that the older children 
hold monthly meetings. . The little books 
of the ‘‘ Nursery Series” published by the 
Missionary Education Movement are 
suggested to leaders in addition to the 
special page in the Junior Friend and our 
story leaflets. A book of stories is to be 
prepared for our youngest next year by 
the Boston office. 

Age Groups. It was thought best to 
retain our age grouping but to suggest 
that if children from six to eight are not 
cared for by a Light Bearer circle they 
be taken into the band and called Junior 
King’s Heralds. Those in the older group 
may retain their dignity if known as 
Senior Heralds. 

True Blue Brigades. Emphasis should 
be placed on qualifying for “True Blues” 
as this practically covers all the work. 
See “Information for Leaders.” 

My Twin’s Birthday. A number of 
inquiries have come as to “my twin” 
mentioned in stamp calendar. Send for 
Birthday Ritual, two cents each. This 
explains plan used during Children’s Year 
and is well adapted to our birthday anni- 
versary celebration. 

Many “birthday parties” held Novem- 
ber 4, have been reported although at 
this writing only a week has passed since 
that date. Not all our missionary women 
are yet alive to the importance of such a 
celebration which may be held at any 
time during the year. A few of the Branch 
bulletins are now giving much space to 
junior work. The following is from the 
Pacific Branch Messenger. 

Of course we know that this is the “silver 
anniversary” year of the King’s Heralds and no 
doubt dozens and dozens of our auxiliaries are 
giving the King’s Heralds a silver birthday party 
on November 4, 1927. Beautiful plans are given 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Downhill Path of Student Giving 


“The giving power of students!” How 
many times we use that expression to de- 
scribe, to explain, and often to excuse. 
What is the giving power of students? 

What are the influences which have 
been at work since 1922 to bring about a 
decline in student giving from $87,000 in 
1922 to $49,000 in 1926? It is not be- 
cause the students have less money. 

How many automobiles were owned 
and operated for pleasure by students in 
the United States in 1926? How many 
new fur coats appeared on the campuses? 
Automobiles and fur coats, ten years ago 
indicative of wealth, are now the ac- 
cepted thing in families of moderate 
means. Standards of living have changed 
and luxuries have become necessities, but 
incomes have not kept pace with this 
change. Social pressure influences under- 
graduates and graduates alike to adjust 
their budget expenditures in favor of the 
luxuries and to effect reduction in the 
realm of ‘contributions to good causes.” 

In 1922 men and women students in the 
United States gave $175,000 to the Student 
Friendship Fund, followed in 1923 and 
1924 by approximately $150,000 each year 
and dropping to $64,000 in 1926. During 
those same years student giving to the for- 
eign program of the Y.W.C.A.droppedfrom 
$40,000 in 1922 to $12,000 in 1926. 

The juxtaposition of these two facts is 
a significant one, for education on the sub- 
ject of missions and on the work of the 
Student Friendship Fund has followed the 
game general trend. No longer do we 
plead the cause of the ‘‘benighted Hindu” 
nor picture the plight of the starving and 
half-clad Russian student, but we present 
our foreign program and the Student 
Friendship Fund as coéperative interna- 
tional enterprises. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that students will hold steady in 
their giving while making the mental 
transition from the picture of a cause that 
is “benevolent” in its appeal to one that 
is a challenge to their thinking and to 
their faith “that all may be one’’? 


From Y. W.C. A. Woman’s Press. 
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We ask ourselves the question: ‘‘ What 
bearing has this upon our Sister College 
Movement?” The same influences that are 
at work to cut Y. W. C. A. giving are, of 
course, operating in the reduction of giv- 
ing to Sister Colleges. Are we simply to 
accept these conditions and submit to 
the indifference that now characterizes 
student benevolence? Or can we by build- 
ing up new interests and inspiring new 
visions cultivate a sisterhood of students 
that will be productive of an increasing 
sacrifice for world betterment? What are 
you doing in your Branch to stimulate 
this interest? 


An Acquittal for Youth 


Oh, tell me not in your elderly way 
That youth is void of soul to-day! 
I have watched too much 
His compassionate touch 
To listen to what you say. 
I have seen Christ stand 
With beneficent hand 
Where youth chose the heroic and true. 
I have seen him smile when youth paid the 
price 
Of magnificent sacrifice 
For the sake of meeting an old debt due 
To parents who gave when their means 
were few. 
I have seen Christ pray 
As youth fought his way 
Past ghouls that stalked by day. 
I believe in youth 
As the friend of truth. 
He is bold as the knights of old were bold 
To salvage the best that the centuries hold. 
Who can the fact of his faith gainsay? 
He is holy in youth’s intrepid way! 
—M. S. M. in the International Journal of 
Religious Education. 


Junior Work 
(Continued from page 21) 
in the October FrrmnD and the November Junior 
Friend. If any of our auxiliaries have been pre- 
vented from observing this special day, let them 
not fail to give the party later. It is an oppor- 
tunity not to be overlooked. 

Let the mother heart of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society brood lovingly 
over her children here and across the sea. 

He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street; 
And he who gives a child a home, 
Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 

— John Masefield. 


“ 
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Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, II. 


The February Program 


Invitation; Cut out bells from some 
bright colored paper and write the follow- 
ing invitation on one side, with date, hour, 
and meeting place: 


Tinkly temple bells are callin’ 
On the road to Mandalay. ~ 
Come, you Standard Bearer member, 
Come, and learn about the way 
People live way out in Burma 
‘“Where the flyin’ fishes play 
And the dawn comes up like thunder 
Outer China crost the Bay.” 

(Please pardon, Mr. Kipling.) 


Poster; A large pagoda cut from card- 
board or a picture or sketch of a pagoda 
on cardboard or painter’s muslin; add 
figures of Burmese people and a picture 
of Buddha if they can be secured, with 
the words 

“Come, meet the folks beside the way 

On the road to Mandalay” 
and add the date and place of meeting. 

The fascinating story of ‘Animal Life 
in Burma” found in this FRreEND was 
written by a missionary now on furlough 
from Burma whom Pacific Branch young 
people love to call “Our Sadie Smith,” 
because she is one of their own. Those 
who can have her for this meeting will be 
indeed fortunate. Young people of Min- 
neapolis Branch may be able to. secure 
Miss Ebersole; of Philadelphia Branch, 
Miss Stouffer, and of Cincinnati Branch, 
Miss Doddridge, all of whom are fur- 
loughing from Burma. Des Moines 
Branch also is fortunate in having Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Riggs within its bor- 
ders. Their address is Indianola, Iowa. 
New England Branch has Mr. and Mrs. 
Vere W. Abbey at 70 Deerfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. Perhaps Miss Sadie 
Woodruff at Kendallville, Ind., would be 
willing to help young people in North- 
western Branch. 


Awards 
At the General Executive Meeting in 
Minneapolis, on young people’s evening, 
the following awards were given: 
1. For highest percentage of organiza- 


tions reaching the Standard of Efficiency 
— twenty-five dollars to Philadelphia 
Branch. 

2. For largest per capita gift (one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents) to our Thank 
Offering Object — a North African cos- 
tume, to Philadelphia Branch. 

3. For the young woman’s organiza- 
tion doing the best all round work — a 
sari to Fox Chase, Pennsylvania, Young 
Women. 

4. For finest Standard Bearer society 
— a South American costume to San 
Fernando, Calif. 

The following is an extract from the | 
letter telling of the work of the Standard 
Bearer organization which won the prize 
for the finest all round work: 

“One of the most successful ways by 
which we have ‘made time’ is by public 
meetings. Our pastor permitted us to 
take charge of the prayer meeting once a 
month, on missionary night, and we pre- 
sented the program which had been used 
at the previous Standard Bearer meeting. 
In addition, we also took charge of our 
department of Sunday school on Mission- 
ary Sunday. We took charge of the King’s 
Heralds, who had no counsellor, and di- 
rected the program there. Then we pre- 
pared a three-act play which we gave at 
various churches throughout the sum- 
mer, when the pastors were absent on 
vacations. 

“Nearly all the active members signed 
the pledge cards. At one meeting we gave 
a special stewardship program, using the 
tiny candles of red, green and lavender to 
represent the threefold pledge. This was 
most impressive and we found it most ef- 
fective in influencing the girls to take the 
pledge and to understand its full meaning. 

“We had a very good extension secre- 


_tary who gained thirty new extension and 
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honorary members for the society. 

“We also had a large increase in sub- 
scribers to the Frrmnp — twenty in all. 
We always used the FRIEND as a part of 
the program, sometimes using the Mys- 
tery Box, and sometimes simply a brief 
review by the secretary.”’ 
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This organization had representation at 
twelve rallies, schools and camps where 
missions were featured, conducted thirty- 
five public meetings, and gave two hun- 
dred thirty-one dollars besides their dues. 

The Standard Bearers at Mishawaka, 
Ind., made a splendid record. They in- 
stalled their new officers in September, 
using the impressive Installation Service; 
with a membership of only twelve, set 
about recruiting their ranks, soon bring- 
ing their membership to twenty-one. 
Their leader writes: 

“At our October meeting we had a 
rather belated Christmas party at which 
we packed a missionary box for Ellen 
Studley, our Mishawaka girl in China. 
We also sent a check for five dollars to 
Marie Adams. We signed up sixteen girls 
as Travellers on the King’s Highway at 
this meeting. 

“In November we started to sew fast 
and furiously — in fact we had an extra 
meeting to get ready for our Christmas 
Travelling Basket. We made all sorts of 
things which would be suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts and put them in the basket 
along with a Blessing Box and a letter ex- 
plaining that whoever had the basket was 
to purchase something from it, place the 
money in the Blessing Box, and pass the 
basket on to someone else. We made 
about twenty dollars on this plan.” 

Our awards for next autumn will be: 

1. A set of large flags such as Branches 
use to the Branch having the highest per- 
centage of Standard Organizations (or- 
ganization clocks striking twelve or an 
equivalent in points). 

2. A beautiful costume, Korean or 
Indian, to the Branch giving the largest 
per capita amount. 

3. Twenty-five dollars to the Branch 
having the largest percentage of increase 
in membership over 1926. 

4. A costume to the best all round or- 
ganization. (For this I desire that district 
counselors select and send to the confer- 
ence superintendents a complete account 
of the activities of the best one of their 
local groups. These will select their best 
one and send to the Branch superintend- 
ents, who will in turn send the best of all 
they receive to me. From these eleven, 
I, with the Home Department committee, 
will select the winning organization. 
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“Other Sheep”’ in North Africa 

(Continued from page 15) 
us help home missions; let us leave the 
regions beyond”? ... If they so wish 
they must, but for you and for me to 
whom He has so graciously given power 
to hear and heed his call, ‘Go ye into all 
the world,” we rejoice today with a joy 
too deep for words that we met Him once 
again as He walked amongst us at Sidi 
Ferruch and revealed to Kabyle and Arab 
men and women, girls and boys, the pos- 
sibility of living moment by moment, 
through his indwelling Holy Spirit, the 
victorious life. 

In no Lakeside or Keswick nor any 
other gatherings for the deepening of 
spiritual life with their thousands upon 
thousands of longing, seeking, American 
and English Christians, has God revealed 
himself more surely than he did amongst 
that little group of thirty or forty souls 
redeemed from Moslem’s deadly thrall 
and saved, we believe, to be used as his 
messengers to spread the word of life, 
love and peace to those other sheep. 


A Sanscrit Eve 
(Continued from page 18) 
me and cling to me; and her laughter was 
music, and she was beautiful to look at, 
and soft to the touch; so give her back to 
me again.” 

So Twashtri said, ‘Very well.” 
he gave her back again. 

Then after only three days, man came 
back to him again and said: “‘ Lord, I know 
not why it is but after all I have come to 
the conclusion that she is more of a 
trouble than a pleasure to me; so please 
take her back again.” 

But Twashtri said, ‘‘Out with you! Be 
off! I will have no more of this. You 
must manage how you can.” 

Then man said, ‘‘ But I cannot live with 
her,” and Twashtri replied, ‘Neither 
could you live without her.” And he 
turned his back on man and went on with 
his work. 

Then man said, ‘What is to be done? 
For I cannot live either with her or with- 
out her.” 


And 


Jessie I. Petrurs, 
Almora, India. 


JOURNEYING TO THE RicuEst Crry 
IN THE WoRLD 

Miss Katherine Boeye, who belongs in China, 
but is temporarily in Singapore, S. S., writes: — 
Boarding the train at the southernmost railway 
station on the whole continent of Asia — just 
this fact alone spelled Romance to the newcomer. 
And we were bound for a city which is reputed 
to be the richest city in the world. The railway 
tracks led through jungle land, through burned- 
over land where the jungle was giving way before 
the advance of rubber estates, through paddy 
fields bordered by magnificent palm trees, and 
past open tin mines. In the heart of this rubber- 
tin country is Kuala Lumpur, said to have the 
largest per capita wealth of any city on this 
globe. And of course the Methodists are at 
work there, too! 

We had taken advantage of excursion rates 


_to visit this city and attend the Annual Exhibi- 


tion of Agricultural and Horticultural Products. 
It seemed as if we had been magically transported 
to a county fair at home, pink lemonade and 
balloons included. But the fair visitors were the 
most fascinating part of the show; Chinese in 
their figured silks, Malays in their gay sarongs, 
Tamils from Southern India in their graceful 
saris, and tall turbaned Sikhs from the north of 
India. 

I kept thinking: Here is a unique country. 
With a population of only five millions, it is 
able to support twenty-three millions. In this 
day of overpopulation here is one country which 
beckons to other nationals to come and help 
fill it up. 

Here is a unique population. With Chinese, 
Indians, Malays and English, a medley of lan- 
guages and dialects are spoken in every city. 
All railway signs have to be printed in Hnglish 
letters, Chinese characters, Arabic and Tamil, 
in order to meet the need of the passengers. 

Here is a unique future. At the exhibition, the 


A Railroad Station Sign 
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building given over to the rubber display had 
this sign: “‘'There is no end to the uses of rubber.” 
We might have added, ‘‘And there is no end to 
the future of this country. There is no end to 
the opportunities of this country.” With the 
leaving of their native homes, some of these 
peoples have cut themselves off from their ties 
of the past; customs, habits, religions. While 
we are giving them our dress, our motor cars, 
our systems of housing and sanitation, we do 
not want to fail to give them that ‘‘Pearl of 
great price.” As each national group here takes 
forward steps in its journey of life, our Mission 
is here as the signboard pointing to the Jesus 
Way. 
Wuy We Neep a New BvILpine 


Miss Christine Maltby writes from Mexico City, 
Mexico: — We have very good girls in the school 
as usual, but they are very human, too, and like 
to play as all children do. Our building is not 
very large and to house a family of one hundred 
persons leaves no room after we have classrooms, 
sleeping rooms, dining room, kitchen, wash 
room, ete. Asa result we had to make a rule that 
they could not go up to their sleeping rooms at 
four o’clock to play. There are about thirty 
in one sleeping room and so little space between 
the beds that if they played there the beds would 
soon be demolished. They cannot stay in the 
second floor hall for just talking; they make so 
much noise that the music teacher cannot give 
her piano lessons nor can we hear over the phone. 
There is no place left except out of doors. That 
works for just about one-half the school year, and 
the other half it rains. How small girls can live 
without exercising their lungs and feet for five 
months is more than I can imagine. I am trying 
to have supervised play after four in the hall on 
the dormitory floor. We have been promised a 
new building for years and you see why we need it. 


Morning WatcH IN BULGARIA 


Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves sends the following 
from Lovetch, Bulgaria: — It was just a year ago 
that we began to have a morning watch group. 
It started this way: One Sunday afternoon we 
were having a little prayer meeting with the 
junior class. We told about the morning watch 
and what it meant to students in America. One 
girl who was a timid little village girl when she 
came here spoke up and said, ‘‘Why couldn’t we 
have it, too?” 

Our group began last year with eleven girls. 
That meant all of the junior class except one. One 
of these girls, the same who suggested that we 
have the meetings, went out and began to have 
the same kind of a meeting with a group of girls 
in the freshman class. When the time came for 
vacation, each girl promised that she would 
keep morning watch during the summer alone. 

Two of the most promising girls from the fresh- 


(Continued on page 27) 


Heritage Ban 


This banquet should be given in compliment 
to the young woman’s societies and Standard 
Bearer companies by each of the 8,582 auxiliaries 
in the United States. Where an auxiliary is so 
remiss as not to have either organization this is 
the time to get busy and organize. 

Let us cover the country with Heritage Ban- 
quets! Let us acquaint our daughters with the 
greatness of their missionary heritage! 


SUGGESTIONS 


(1) One Legators’ Table in center of room. 

Seated, Hight Founders dressed in 1869 cos- 
tume. (Select choice women for these parts). 

President of auxiliary in white dress covered 
with W. F. M. S. seals (can be homemade). 

President of Standard Bearers, in white dress 
covered with Standard Bearer pennants made 
out of blue and white paper. 

(2) Legatees’ Table, or distinct divisions of 
long tables sufficient in number to seat the guests 
in ten groups. Ten separate tables will make the 
most effective setting. Each table represents one 
of the following major geographic divisions of 
our work: India, Europe, Mexico, Malaya, 
Africa, Japan, China, South America, Philippine 
Islands, Korea. 

If a beautiful Rand McNally globe could be 
secured for the Legators’ Table, it would be 
| most effective. Ten smaller globes would make 
most significant centerpieces for the other tables. 
The presence of these would be educative and 
at the same time would help to direct conver- 
sation. 

(8) Table Hostesses, ten bright young women, 
each dressed in costume of country represented 
by her table. The girls will gladly do this if ap- 
proached enthusiastically. Hostess should pre- 
pare to guide conversation toward missionary 
work being done in the country which she 
represents. 

(4) Place Cards (without name), cut from 
printer’s scrap or bristol-sheet. 

India and Burma: little leather booties cut out 
of scrap soft leather and pasted on green card; 
Rangoon parasol done in water colors on light 
blue card. 

Europe: little piece of embroidery or lace 
pasted on yellew ecard. 

een little Mexican pottery in tan on brown 
card. 

Malaya: little multi-colored shawl in brilliant 
colors on white card. 

Africa: an elephant tusk in deep ivory on 
black card. 

Japan: little samples of Japanese silk pasted 
on cherry colored card. 
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China: little hair nets in brown water color on 
light tan card. ; 

South America: a little black lace mantilla 
painted on white card. 

Philippine Islands: little squares of lacy 
drawn work traced in white ink on black card. 

Korea: little brass bowl done in yellow on rich 
blue card. 

(5) Menu: Where possible serve one charac- 
teristic dish at each table. 

“TLegators’ Table’: individual pots of beans. 

India: rice and curry (cookbook recipe). 

Europe: delicate pastry or macaroni. 

Mexico: red and green mangoes stuffed with 
meat. 

Malaya: use small tin cups for water or coffee. 

Africa: parched corn well salted. 

Japan: tiny sardine sandwiches. If missionary 
is available ask her to make swkiyakt. 

hina: whole rice in tiny bowls with home 
bees chopsticks. Your boys will gladly make 
them. 

South America: small cups of black coffee. 
Place tiny card with ‘‘Rio” painted on it in red 
ink beside each cup. 

Philippine Islands: candied citron or dainty 
tissue packages of cinnamon bark. 

Korea: tiny seed-covered cakes. 

(6) Program: (a) Ausiliary President; three 
minutes to explain that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was started in Boston by 
eight women; that their Christ-inspired pioneer 
work in the education of girls in the Orient has 
produced in fifty-eight years thousands of Chris- 
tian leaders along all lines of human uplift in 
every nation where it has work. 

She then introduces Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Parker, 
Mrs. Rich, Mrs. Flanders, Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. 
Stoddard, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Kingsbury. When 
introduced each rises in turn, bows with dignity 
and is seated. 

(b) Auxiliary President introduces president of 
Standard Bearers who, in three minutes, explains 
in a clever fashion the decorations and calls at- 
tention to the place cards which bear on some 
phase of the commercial inheritance which the 
Founders through pioneering have helped to be- 
queath to the Standard Bearers of today. 

_lf what is wanted to be gotten across to the 
girls is fully explained to her, a girl bright enough 
to be president of a Standard Bearer company 
will surprise you with her ingenuity in assembling 
her own facts. Let her be herself. Do not try 
to ‘‘cut and dry” her. 

(ce) The Standard Bearer President, in turn, in- 
troduces the ten Nationals. Each takes three 
minutes: (1) to tell why her place cards bear the 
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quet, Looking Toward World Trip Which Mrs. Van Sant 
Has in Contemplation for the Girls in 1929 


articles found on them; (2) to give some out-— 
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standing accomplishment of the W. F. M.S. in 
her country, which is a spiritual inheritance for 
_ the Standard Bearers of 1928. (The girls will 
enjoy preparing their own presentation if the 
auxiliary committee will select and instruct them 
in plenty of time for preparation.) 

(d) When the last National has spoken, the 
Standard Bearer president is seated. Mother 
Butler, who should have a fine soprano voice, 
rises and asks that in closing this great ‘‘ World 
Inheritance” occasion, all join in singing’ the 
song which is sung on all passenger ships of the 
3 T. K. K. Line of the Japanese Marine at least 
| once between San Francisco and Yokohama. (A 

copy of the song should be at each place.) 
She asks that all Nationals and the Standard 
Bearer president stand and that all others remain 
seated throughout the singing of “‘The Sun and 
the Stars.”” Those standing should each step off, 
in rhythm, one-third of the distance between her- 
self and the Legators’ Table while the pianist 
- plays interlude after first stanza. Each steps off 
second third of distance during interlude follow- 
ing second stanza. At beginning of last chorus 
each rapidly but rhythmically covers the last 
third of distance, arriving in ample time for all 
to join hands, forming a lovely circle around the 
eight Founders, who rise with affable courtesy 
and remain standing. Nationals maintain circle. 


Tue SUN AND THE STARS 
(Tune: “Columbia, the gem of the ocean.’’) 


The sun and the stars in the heavens 
United in radiance shine; 

Their light like a mantle of glory 
Descends as a blessing divine. ’ 
Let the nations whose banners are waving 
The sign of the stars and the sun, 

Give light to the earth and its people, 
United in purpose as one. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Inscribed on the skies it is written, 
The Heart of the nations is one. 


Though clouds in their darkness may gather, 
And ages in turn pass away, 

Unaltered as laws of creation, 

The lights of the firmament stay. ‘ 

Let the nations whose banners are waving 
These emblems of beauty and light 

Stand firm for protection, united 

As follow the day and the night. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Deep down in all hearts it is written, 
The Life of the nations is one. 


Though language and customs may differ, 
Though kingdoms their courses have run, 
Though races and peoples have altered, 
O’er all shine the stars and the sun. | 
Let the nations whose banners are waving 
The symbols that never shall cease, 
Insure for the earth and its people 

| The blessings of safety and peace. 


Hurrah for the sun and the stars! 
Banzai for the stars and the sun! 
Enshrined in all hearts it is written, 
The God of the nations is one. 

(e) Mrs. Parker lifts her right hand in blessing, 
saying, ‘‘May the girls in America, through love 
and sacrifice, do their share to win to their Christ 
and Redeemer the girlhood of this beautiful, 
wonderfu] world. Amen.” The other Founders 
join Mrs. Parker in a second most sacred 


“Amen.” 
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Overseas Mail 

(Continued from page 265) 
man class felt they had gained much from 
morning watch and could go out and be strong 
and true during the summer, but one month had 
not passed before they had given it up. Mothers 
scoffed, sisters jeered and courage failed. It 
seemed as if they could not hold up their heads 
when they returned, but at last they came and 
said, ‘‘If Just two or three months could help us 
so much, don’t you think a whole year morning 
watch will make us stronger for next summer?” 
And so they began again, and they are growing 
and blossoming like roses. 

This year the other girl came into the group, 
who are now our senior girls. This senior class is 
nearly a hundred per cent class in service, for all 
but one of the twelve girls either had a daily va- 
cation Bible school herself, or helped in one some- 
where. The one who did not had prepared to have 
one but was unable to. Each girl feels Bulgaria’s 
need and each hopes to help her country. 

The group of eleven that was started has grown 
into three groups this year. Before a girl may 
come into the group, we have a personal talk with 
her so that she will understand the meaning of it. 


Wuo Has Some Vicrrota REcorps? 

Miss Ethel Miller of Yengbyen, Korea, says: — 
The Korean kindergarten teacher, Chung In 
Hang, and the day school music teacher helped 
take charge of the music in the class. I was 
delighted that a portable victrola from America 
came during the class as a gift from the Carbon- 
dale auxiliary. It will be lovely to have more 


records and needles. The Koreans especially like | 


violin, vocal, chorus, orchestra, and laughing 
records. Here are some of the hymns in the 
Korean hymnal it would be good to have: 
“Abide with me,” ‘‘A charge to keep I have,” 
‘“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” ‘‘A mighty 
fortress,” ‘‘Anywhere with Jesus,” ‘If on a quiet 
sea’’ ‘Jesus calls us,” ‘‘ Jesus lover of my soul,” 
‘‘Jesus loves me,”’ ‘“‘Joy to the world,” etc. 

The portable organ also is a joy, not only for 
church services, but also for practice for music 
students. A woman who graduated from the 
Pyengyang Bible school last March is learning 
to play it. 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 18) 

Mrs. N. Walling Clark asks that mail per- 
taining to the Junior Friend be addressed to her 
in care of Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. This will be her official address 
until further notice. 

Miss Victoria Lang of Northwestern Branch 
sailed November 10 for Portugal where she will 
study the language before proceeding to Portu- 
guese Hast Africa. 

Miss Ruth Minear of Des Moines Branch 
sailed November 10 to begin work in the Lima 
High School, Lima, Peru. 

Miss Matilda Watson, sister of Miss Ella M. 
Watson, died on November 26, as the result of 
an automobile accident. 
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EDITORIAL 
As an increase in the membership is the great- 
est need of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, we have sent out a request for sugges- 
tions as to bow the unconverted Methodist 
woman may be convicted of her obligation to 
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To Gain MEMBERS S 
Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into his vineyard. This is the most 
effectual method for securing new members. 
Have the names of Methodist non-missionary 


world service. Following are answers that have . 


come in time for this issue. 

Mary B. Townsend.—I study my ‘“prospect”’ 
carefully to find the proper approach for her par- 
ticular case. Prayer changes people as well as 
things. Therefore, I pray for myself and the 
business of obtaining a member. Know your 
convineing facts and select. challenging reasons. 
Repeat the Divine Commission and show her that 
Christ for others includes every interest from 
Public Health to Cause and Cure of War. Our 
organization is engaged in a Crusade for Inter- 
nationalism. If none of these things move her, 
‘Ephraim is joined to his idols — let him alone,” 
and “go to the next neighbor.” 

Mrs. T. W. Grose. —1. Have the unconverted 
Methodist woman study the Great Commission. 
Matt. 28: 18-20. 

2. Help her to learn that woman’s mission in 
the Church is threefold and it has been ever since 
the Master gave his farewell message. Acts 1: 8. 

. Have her read the national treasurer’s re- 
port of the W. F. M.S. for 1926-27. 

Bertha A. Mitchell. — I would kecome so well 
informed that I could answer any inquiry about, 
or refute any argument against, foreign missions, 
would pray for a tactful approach, would per- 
suade the woman that she needed the work, 
would have her present at a real live missionary 
meeting and continue to cultivate her until she 
is won. 

Optimist. — In answer to the question as to 
how the uninterested Methodist woman may be 
captured for membership in the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, we would suggest a 
method that has been feebly worked. 

In cities the announcements of auxiliary meet- 
ings should be listed with the women’s clubs. 

In towns and village not only should the date 
and place of auxiliary and young people’s meet- 
ings be stressed in the daily and weekly papers, 
but frequent brief articles bearing on the subject 
of race conditions, our efforts in evangelistic, 
educational and medical work for the neglected 
women and children of the world, would gladly 
be given space. 

Where shall we find this material? 

Our church papers reek with thrilling items 
only waiting for larger publicity. (Editor’s Note: 
[t might be possible to find a few items on these 
topics in the Frrmnp, Branch paper, Year Book 
and Branch Report.) 
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women on your prayer list. While you entreat 
for them God wil suggest methods of approach. 
Invite them to auxiliary meetings. Send inter- 
esting leaflets often. Send marked copies of the 
Frienp. Subscribe for the Branch paper for 
them. Keep it ever before them that the last 
command of the Saviour of the world was 


“Go ye.” 
Mrs. J. M. Dopey. 


How 


How to convict the unconverted Methodist 
woman for missions? 

Webster says, ‘“‘To convict is to establish by 
evidence.” Therefore: < 

1. Present her indisputable facts of the con- 
ditions of the women of the non-Christian lands 
before and after Jesus Christ is taken to them. 

2. Establish a point of contact with her great- 
est interest at home. For example, if she be 
interested in kindergarten, tell her the wonderful 
work being done in the Orient. If her interest be 
in child welfare, nothing greater anywhere can 
be told than such work in our mission lands. 

3. Compare her own exalted position with 
that of the 500,000,000 ignorant, superstitious, 
degraded, unloved and suffering women of the 
non-Christian world. 

The best way — lead her to Jesus Christ. 

Mrs, R. L. THomas. 


Woman 


Woman, whom Jesus signally honored by re- 
vealing to her his Messiahship and by calling her 
into fellowship with him in giving her full quota 
to the world’s Christianization, responded mag- 
pce to his challenge, “in the days of his 

esh.’ 

I am slightly distressed as to her present pas- 
sion for the proclamation and practice of his 
principles. 

My unchangeable conviction is that when the 
women of Methodism clasp Christ's hand in part- 
nership, America will then begin to become clean, 
courteous and Christian. 

In other words, woman — more than man — 
ye er when this world shall be won for 

ist. 


CHRISTOPHER JAFFARES McCompe. 


“God so loved the world (and me) that he 
gave his Son.” 

“Bought with a great price!” 

“Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

When Christ, my Redeemer, says, “Go into 
all the world,” what else can I do than obey? 
Sacrifice? It is daily joy. 


Mrs. F. T. Enpmris, 
Home Base Secretary. 
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“Service without prayer is nothing but ashes. 
Prayer without service is nothing but’a dream.” 


STANDARD AUXILIARIES _ 

At a conference of district secretaries held in 
connection with the annual meeting at Akron, it 
was decided to adopt a standard of excellence for 
auxiliaries. Below is found a record chart by 
which we can determine where we stand. Every 
auxiliary will be furnished with a chart. There 
will be some kind of recognition of those districts 
that attain this 100% goal, when the next annual 
meeting is held in Marion, Ohio. 

Where do we stand? 

Place a cross in the square of each goal 
attained. 

Attainment of twelve goals or over, Class A. 

Attainment of eight goals or more, Class B. 

Notify your district secretary in which group 
your auxiliary is found. 

1. A net gain over last year’s membership. 

2. A financial gain over last year’s receipts. 

3. A net gain in Friend subscriptions. 

4. An increase in number enrolled as three- 
fold stewards. 

5. A young people’s organization. 

6. A junior organization. 

7. Observance of a Thank-Offering meeting. 

8. Observance of Founders’ Day. 

9. Observance of Day of Prayer. 

10. A stewardship secretary who presents 
stewardship at auxiliary meetings. 

11. Use of study book and “Ownership.” 

12. Incense Gift offering. 

13. One or more Patrons’ Gifts. 

14. One or more clubs of ten Indicator 
subscriptions. 

15. One or more clubs of ten Junior Friend 
subscriptions. 

(This is the Cincinnati Branch plan.) 


Send the Light 


: A PAGEANT 

(This pageant, which was presented at New 
York Branch meeting this year, is sent us by the 
Branch superintendent of literature, who sup- 
plies also the directions.) 

Characters: Spirit of Missionary Education, 
Nationals from China, India and Japan, Amer- 
ica, The Study Book, The Branch Report, The 
Branch History (can be omitted in other 
Branches), The Branch Bulletin (name should 
be changed to that of the paper of the Branch in 
which the pageant is used), the Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND. 

As given, the characters were grouped at the 
rear of the church, coming forward to the plat- 
form one at a time, to the music indicated. A 
chorus sang ‘‘The King’s Highway” for the 
opening and the entrance of the Spirit of Mis- 
sionary Education; also one verse and the chorus 
(the latter once repeated) of ‘Send the Light,” 
as the nationals entered one by one, each one 
speaking before the next advanced. The other 
numbers were instrumental, played at the appear- 
ance of each character. The closing number was 
by the chorus, who sang ‘‘O Zion, Haste” at the 
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conclusion and as the characters left the platform 

As America entered, hymn 702 was played; 
Study Book, hymn 348; Branch Report, 169; 
Branch History, 68; Branch Bulletin, 639; 
FRrienp, 646. 

Costumes: Nationals wore costumes of the 
countries they represented. Spirit of Missionary 
Education was in a white Grecian robe carrying 
a Bible. America wore white draped with na- 
tional colors. Study Book, Branch Report, 
Branch History and Branch Bulletin wore col- 
ored costumes with headbands. These might 
have the names printed on them. The Frmnp 
wore a beautiful costume —a blue slip with 
large front and back panels of yellow, on which 
were sewed covers, illustrations and solid reading 
matter from the Frrmnp. These panels were 
attached by bands of plain yellow over the shoul- 
der and also held together by bands under the 
arms, a little above the waist. The headband 
was an attractive cover from the magazine. 


. Sprakine Parts 

Spirit of Misstonary Education: I am the 
Spirit of Missionary Education. Jesus said, “I 
am the light of the world.” He also said, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” The slogan of the 
girls of Isabella Thoburn College is “Lighted, 
we lighten.” Shall not we whose souls are 
lighted send to the uttermost parts of the world 
the blessed gospel light, that its radiant beams 
may everywhere dispel the darkness of igno- 
rance and sin? 

China: My people of China are struggling for 
unity and for freedom. But only ten in a hun- 
dred can read or write. O Spirit of Missionary 
Education, send us teachers and Christian liter- 
ature. Free us from the bondage of ignorance. 

India: Only eight in a hundred of my people 
can read and write. Thirty-seven per cent of 
those who learn forget after they have learned 
because they have nothing to read. Mothers tell 
vile stories to their children because they know 
no others. We plead for teachers. If India had 
every teacher in America there would be enough 
to teach only one-fourth of the childran of India. 
We plead for something to read, O Spirit of Mis- 
sionary Education. Send the gospel light to 
India. 

Japan: My people of Japan are not ignorant. 
Ninety-eight per cent of our children are in 
school. But we have education without moral- 
ity. We, too, plead for Christian literature. Send 
the light to Japan! 

America: We women of America are also igno- 
rant. Many of us can read, but so much of what 
we read is mere trash. We would know the 
truth about the world and the great movements 
for the betterment of humanity. We hear of con- 
ferences, councils, conventions, world progress, 
world needs, world service. Tell us, O Spirit of 
Me See Education, how are we to be enlight- 
ened‘? 

Spirit of Missionary Hducation: O people of 
the Orient, your cry is heard. You shall have 
teachers. This present year you shall have some- 
thing worth while to read. Women of America, 
listen and you shall learn the road to knowledge. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monts: February. 

Dervotionat Toric: ‘‘Especially the Parch- 
ments.” 

Srupy AnD Procram Topics: 1. The Broader 
Outlook (Chapter ITI, ‘‘A Straight Way Toward 
Tomorrow.”’) 2. The Joy Of It: (Chapter V, 
‘“Ownership.’’) 


Tur BroaDER OUTLOOK 

Our author in this chapter gives our complac- 
ency a rude shock. We have indeed had a faint 
idea of the immensity of the task of educating 
the children of the Orient, or that part of the 
children who are in the homes of new Christians 
and fellow-Methodists. We have heard of the 
fifty thousand Methodist children in India who 
‘do not know the inside of a book from the 
outside,’ but here we meet the statement that 
thirty-nine per cent of the children of India who 
have had school privileges revert to illiteracy. 
Why? 

First, because they have so short a way to go 
and so little incentive to stay. We do not 
believe that our own schools are so ineffective as 
_ the dreadful average figure indicates, but so long as 
- that average remains we are not wholly successful. 

It is high time to ask, After school — what? 

The first answer is: a longer school period, 
sufficient permanently to open the mind to the 
entrance of knowledge. That is made difficult 
for the child by early marriage and poverty and 
impossible for us by lack of facilities for training 
the masses beyond the primary grades while as 
yet we have not reached the standard of one 
high school for girls in each annual conference. 

The second answer is the theme of our chapter 
— provide something for them to read. At a recent 
national meeting of library workers the statement 
was made that the average American has but a 
sixth grade education and that the public library 
is the poor man’s university. This broader out- 
look through books is given in a land with ninety 
per cent literacy. But what of that land with 
ninety per cent dliteracy, no public libraries and 
few books in print suitable for those whose feet 
have gone so short a way on the road to learning? 

Statistics give us reason for comparative cheer. 
The ‘Indian Year Book”’ is authority for the 
statement that one in six Christians can read, 
one in eighteen Hindus and one in twenty-four 
Moslems. Certainly the rising tide of literacy 
in every land indicated in the roll call of countries 
(pages 67-75) is most heartening. The next 
forward movement must be to conserve the 
hard-won gains by providing books and papers 
so that reading may become a life habit. 

Methodism has indeed been alert and has 
established the printing press in every land. 
In 1883 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
recognized the need and established the Zenana 
Paper Fund for the publication of the Woman’s 
Friend in India. The first was Rafig-i-Niswan, in 
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the Urdu language, which has forforty-four years) 
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been a blessing to the women of that language 
area. In turn the Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and 
Marathi papers were established. ' 

In China the Society again pioneered in the 
establishment of the Woman’s Messenger, the 
first number appearing in April, 1912. This 
advance came through the vision and genius of 
Miss Laura M. White who had been missionary- 


teacher in our Nanking school. For fifteen years" 


she has. been the editor of the Messenger and in 
addition to her own brilliant work as editor and 
author has developed Chinese genius for author- 
ship. One assistant, Miss Gwan Fang Li, recently 
studied in Boston University in further prepara- 
tion for literary work. 

In Japan, Miss Baucus and Miss Dickinson 
developed a fine work in Tokiwa and miscella- 
neous literature. 

Time emphasized the fact that the production 
of Christian literature should be made a union 
enterprise. In all the great interdenominational 
mission conferences of recent years this point 
has been stressed and codperative committees 
have been formed. In 1912 there came into exist- 
ence the Committee on Christian Literature of 
the Woman’s Boards (see page 91, textbook). 
The little magazine for Chinese children, Happy 
Childhood, was launched in 1915. The Woman’s 
Messenger received a grant from the committee 
later, and in 1922 The T'reaswre Chest was opened 
for the benefit of India’s children (pages 94-96, 
and leaflet, ‘‘The Treasure Chest.”’) 

Our Society has indeed a major interest in 
the Treasure Chest, since its gifted editor, Miss 
Ruth E. Robinson, daughter of Bishop J. E. 
Robinson, is a missionary of the Society. Miss 
Mary Esther Badley, daughter of Bishop Badley, 
was commissioned at Minneapolis Executive 
Meeting and will be Miss Robinson’s ascistant. 

The call for the extension of the work of the 
committee is from many quarters and is insistent. 
Only lack of funds prevents expansion. 

The chief source of income is the offering taken 
on the annual day of prayer, in March. Shall 
not each member of the Society add to that 
offering this year at least the price of a magazine? 

Miss Clementina Butler is our representative 
on the committee on literature. Her report on 
page 111 of the 1926 Year Book is illuminating. 


Tue Joy or It 

In Chapter V of ‘‘Ownership” Miss Butler 
has given us ‘‘the evidences” of — not the law, 
but the joy of stewardship. Hach auxiliary should 
have one or a dozen copies of the book. Choose 
from these pages seven stories, to be told by as 
many women. The service will be the more 
impressive if the stewardship candles are burning 
and the speakers are in the costume of the 
countries represented by them. 

A note of joy is in the recent report that of 
67,000 young people in the membership of the 
Society, 10,000 are enrolled tithers. The leaflet, 
“Coin of the Realm,” should be put into the 
hands of every woman in our church. 

The prayer theme for the month is ‘‘ Europe 
and South America.” Pray mightily for the 
three great continents, each so greatly needing 
Christ and each so important to the Kingdom. 
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Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 
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_ Tue Crrcie oF RemeMsBRaANce, that organiza- 
tion within our Society which binds together the 
veterans in service, both on the field and at home, 
is found most enjoyable by its members. Mrs. 
A. G. Barber, its secretary-treasurer, writes as 
follows: 

“Local officers who have served twenty-five 
years are entitled to membership in the Circle of 
Remembrance. Dues, fifty cents, payable in 
October. Auxiliaries are earnestly requested to 
send addresses of such members to Mrs. A. G. 
Barber.” 

Until the close of April, Mrs. Barber’s address 
will be 1651 44th Street S., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
From May first to the first of November, Read- 
ing, Mass., R. D. Any information concerning 
ae Circle of Remembrance can be obtained from 

er. 
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THREE HunpreD THousAND Is our aim for 
this year. Three hundred thousand what, do you 
ask? Three hundred thousand Incense Gifts, 
made as a token of our gratitude to God. Shall 
we have them? Yes, easily, if each one of us does 
her best to interest others in the little gift, so 
small in itself and yet so mighty in the aggregate. 
Last year more than $40,402 came in as the result 
of a total outlay of about $1,000. Is not this 
amount worth the making of a little effort? 


* * * 


ON THE SIxXTIETH ANNIVERSARY Paae of this 
issue, there is a song about the sun and the stars. 
Does everybody realize its significance? It would 
be seén at once if we had been able to print the 
cut of the flags of America and Japan which ap- 
pear, crossed, at the top of the song sheet used on 
the steamers; America’s beautiful stars and 
stripes and Japan’s red sun on a white ground. 
And banzat, the Japanese equivalent of our hur- 
rah, is pronounced as if the ‘‘ai” were a long “1.” 
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Have You Noricep that Cincinnati Branch 
Circle does not fill its alloted space? That is not 
Mrs. Mitchell’s fault. She sent, for her last page, 
an article from Algiers. But that same article 
had been sent to the editor of the FrrmenD and was 
already set up — and the type was not the same 
as that in the Circles, so it could not be trans- 
ferred. It was one of the cases of ‘‘First come, 


first served.” 
Sy eee: 


Asx Mr Anoruer, Number Two: 

1. Who is to give a Heritage Banquet? To 
whom? 

2. For what is this in preparation? 

3. Why are there ten Nationals? 

4, Are you going to have a Heritage Banquet? 

5. If not, why not? 
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Answers to the first questions will be found on 
the Sixtieth Anniversary Page. The last ones no 
one can answer for you; they are individual. 


Send the Light 
(Continued from page 29) 


Study Book: I am the answer to your prayer, 
O India and China and Japan. I am the first 
real round-the-world study book. My name is 
“A Straight Way Toward Tomorrow.” My 
author is Mrs. Mary Schauffler Platt. I am to 
appear at once in Chinese, Japanese, Spanish and 
one or more languages of India. Mothers all over 
the world will find me a help in their home life. 
I will supply stories for their children, and Mrs. 
Peabody furnishes “‘ Prayers for Little Children” 
in the languages of many lands. 

Branch Report: I am called the Branch Report. 
I am the original “Ask Me Another.”’ It makes 
no difference whether you want to know ‘‘Who’s 
Who” or “What’s What,” the answer will be 
found in my pages. 

Branch History: I am “The Story of New 
York Branch.” My author is Mrs. Frank Mason 
North. The narrative begins with the ‘lovely 
sisterhood”’ called ‘The Female Missionary So- 
ciety of New York,” organized in 1819 because 
Nathan Bangs said, ‘The help of the pious 
female must not be spurned,’”’ and the other 
brethren approved. 

I present many letters from Ann Wilkins, that 
wonderful woman who went out to Africa from 
Old Bedford Street Church in 1836. I also give 
letters from Isabella Thoburn, the first mission- 
ary sent by women of America to the women of 
the Orient. In a delightful way I tell the begin- 
nings and developments of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and speak of people and 
events in our Branch that many of you have 
known. From my first page to my last you will 
find me a story that will touch and thrill the 
heart. 

Branch Bulletin: J am the Branch Bulletin. In 
a very modest way I give intimate details of our 
own work and workers. You will find me, in 
these days of unrest in China, offermg much 
information and many thrills. 

Woman’s Missionary Friend: I am _ the 
Woman’s Misstonary FrrenD. Methodism and 
the printing press have always gone hand in 
hand. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
could never accomplish her work for the women 
and children of non-Christian lands through the 
efforts, the money, the prayers of the women of 
America, without me to run her errands and 
carry her messages. 

I have heard your plea, O women of the 
Orient. For fifty-eight years I have been making 
known to the women of America your sufferings 
and your needs. Many of our schools and col- 
leges have been largely the result of my efforts. 

One of our bishops recently said of me, “I 
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consider the Woman’s Missionary Frrenp, for 
human interest, for graphic description, and for 
effective interpretation of missions, the best mag- 
azine that comes to my table.”” Wouldn’t you 
think every woman would want me? Many do. 
There are thousands of homes where I am wel- 
comed and where my visits are a benediction. 
There is a place, however, somewhere in the Hast, 
called “New York Branch, ” where last year one- 
fifth of the homes I had visited were closed to 
me. (Note: This must be adapted to the Branch 
giving the pageant.) I am told that a great 

change has taken place and that this coming 
year I shall be invited to every home. 

I hope I shall be given a warm welcome. 
Sometimes when I have worn a beautiful im- 
ported gown I have not been asked to remove my 
wrap or deliver my message and soon I have 
found myself in the waste basket. How I do 
hate that place! Still, in there I find myself in 
excellent company. There are letters from dis- 
trict, conference and Branch officers, letters and 
literature from secretaries of mission boards, dis- 
trict superintendents and even bishops. We all 
still wear our wraps. As we become acquainted 
and compare experiences, we decide that world 
conditions are so bad because people do not 
know, and they do not know because they will 
not read. 

I plead today, not for myself nor for sixty 
cents a year, but for a chance to give my mes- 
sage to the women of Methodism. 

Spirit of Missionary Education: O people of 
America and the Orient, you have learned that 
to know the truth you must read Christian liter- 
ature. Above all, you must read the only Book 
that can be a lamp unto your feet and a light 


unto your path. Our gospel is a gospel of light. 
Mrs. Hover F. Houston. 


Some New Books 


Jesus AS A PurtosopHEeR. By Herman Harrell Horne. 
New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
A series of addresses delivered over the radio 

by the codperation of New York University and 

the Radio Corporation of America. One of the 
lectures was the first university lecture ever 
broadcast, and it is interesting to know that it 
went on the air from the site of the old building 
from which Prof. Samuel B. Morse sent the first 

telegraphic message and in which Prof. John W. 

Draper took the first photograph of the human 

face. The lectures are put into book form because 

of many requests from those who heard them 
over the radio and desire to have them in per- 
manent form. 

CurRIsT1AN Conqursts In THE Conco. By John M. 
Springer. New York. The Methodist Book Concern. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Those who are familiar with the writings of 
Dr. Springer and of his wife will know that this 
new book contains vivid pictures of African life. 
Those who have not known his work before will 
look for his earlier books after reading these 
stories of Africans in their native life and of the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ as exemplified 
among them. The introduction by Dr. Frank 
Mason North makes certain noteworthy com- 
parisons. 
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Gop Is At THE OrGAN. By William L. Stidger. New York. 

The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A book of sermons based on Dr. Stidger’s con- 
tention that the organ of the universe has four 
manuals — science, nature, humanity and Christ 
—and that ‘‘God makes sweet music on this 
organ.” The first part of the book deals with 
new scientific discoveries in relation to God; 
the second with the constant revelation of God 
through nature, and the author’s belief that yet 
greater secrets will be revealed in the centuries 
to come, 

To Know Hm. By M.S. Rice. New York. The Abingdon 

Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A series of five addresses delivered at De Pauw 
University in 1927. Dr. Rice protests against 
the classification of Christ as ‘‘the Man nobody 
knows”’ and shows him as a man, a teacher, a 
friend and a Saviour, whom to know is to adore 
and follow; not a hidden person but a great 
power in the world of today as in the days 
gone by. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Ciark 
1716 Touhey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Answers easily found by reading this FRIEND. 
Tae Mystery Box 
Tune, ‘‘Bring Back My Bonnie to Me” 
Our members are losing their interest, 
Some members don’t come any more; 
Oh, mercy me! What is the matter 
That they don’t read the Frrenp as before? 
Chorus 
Bring back! Bring back! 
Bring back the Mystery Box, the Box! 
Bring back! Bring back! 
Oh, bring back the Mystery Box! 
Last night as I lay on my pillow, 
Last night as I lay on my bed, 
I thought of a plan so successful 
*Twould ensure that the FrrmNpD would be read. 
Chorus 
Our Mystery Box now is with us; 
It incites us to search as of yore. 
Our members are back in their places 
And reading the Frrenp as before. 


Chorus 
We brought back, brought back, 
Brought back the Mystery Box, the Box; 
We brought back, brought back, 
Brought back the Mystery Box. 


Mrs. L. A. BRENNER. 

Some may remember the captivating parody Mrs. 
Brenner wrote on ‘‘The goblins will get you,’’ which she 
entitled, ‘‘Our Miss Frimnp will get you if you don’t watch 
out.’’ I have a few copies left; your address, plainly written, 
and a nickel, will get one as long as they last. 

_ J. Destroyed all old things; then came a 
night of great anxiety; explain. 

_ 2. What failure would prevent the sun’s ever 
rising again? 

3. A pathetic story of her great kindness and 
seeming failure; give it. 

4. How did a dead elephant help to build a 
church? 

5. Three of a kind, but different; one eats 
your food, another your house and the other eats 
you; what are they? 

6. Why is there an effigy of a tiger on the 
platform of the pagoda? 

7. Better than ours, we say — the way those 
nurses sing ‘‘I love to tell the story’; how is it? 
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The Indian Potter and His Wheel 


All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 
So, take and use Thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


— Rosert BRowninac. 
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A Prayer for the New Year | 


Give me the Christ Soul, God — pure, brave, serene — 
To meet these days, 
Ready to walk, head high, with firm, sure tread, 
The year’s strange ways! 
Teach me to be a steward of all things, 
Owner of none; 
Glad to give up my will, since thine, my God, 
Shall still be done. 
Let me live grandly, seek the things that last, 
Press toward love’s goal; 
Win — jewels? fame? Nay, better; when earth’s past, 
| Stand, a crowned soul! 
So be my helper, Father; comfort me 
With staff and rod, 
‘Till I shall give Thee back Thy year, well lived 


For man and God! . 
—Adapted from Henry Hallam Tweedy. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN-WITH ANY MONTH 


LETTERS OF FLORA ROBINSON HOWELLS TO HER FRIENDS 


With an Introduction by : 
BISHOP AND MRS. WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL 


Price One Dollar 


ORDER FROM THE DEPOT OF SUPPLIES OF YOUR BRANCH 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


To honor the King’s Heralds’ Silver Birthday year the Junior Friend will have a colored cover 
page. Regular features include: true stories from far-away lands, a puzzle column, the Mystery 
Corner, a page for the little people, news of the Bob and Betty Club, ete. 


The missionary enterprise of tomorrow will be carried on by the 
children of today. Subscribe for some individual child, subscribe for a 
Sunday school class, subscribe for any group of juniors in the church. 


All for twenty-five cents a year for a single copy sent to any address in this country: 15 cents 
each, if ten or moré subscriptions are mailed to the address of one person. Six copies mailed each 


month to the address of one person, $1.00 a year. 


one else. 


Send subscription to the Publisher and to no 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Katherine Scherer Cronk 


AN APPRECIATION OF A GREAT 
LIFE DEVOTED TO WORLD SERVICE 


By 
Laura Scherer Copenhaver 


ILLUMINATED COVER 
EACH BOOKLET IN AN ENVELOPE 


Price Twenty-Five Cents 


On sale at Branch Depot of Supplies 


Do you know your Bible? 


If you do, you will get much pleasure — 
If you do not you will get much knowledge and 
pleasure from 


“Hidden Treasures 
from the Book of Books” 


(Number Two) 
By 


Lillian Mansfield Packard 


Price Fifteen Cents 


On sale at Branch Depots of Supplies 


STATE THE MONTH FROM WHICH SUBSCRIPTIONS DATE 


The Order of the King’s Highway 


WHAT AIS [iiss 


An effort to enroll, by the Sixtieth Anniversary in 1929, every 
member of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society as a 
Christian steward — a steward of prayer, personality and pos- 
sessions. Signing the threefold stewardship card enrolls a 
member in the Order. 


HAVE YOU ENROLLED? 


HAS YOUR AUXILIARY BEEN THOROUGHLY 
CANVASSED FOR ENLISTMENTS? 
‘ Rae * es Serine 


a 
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Present the matter at your next Auxiliary meeting 
Have a supply of cards ready for signing 


ORDER CARDS FROM YOUR BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


A PANTOMIME OF THE S1xTrETH ANNIVERSARY Hymn 
TWELVE CHARACTERS AND SOLOIST 


Very Impresswe and Dignified. May be Appropriately Used at District or Group 
Meetings or at Thank-Offering or Other Public Meetings 
Ether Before orsAfter the Address 


Order from Branch Depot of Supplies Price Fifteen Cents 
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FEBRUARY 


DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


WINSTON ~/NTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
Wew Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubtishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
277 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Katherine Scherer Cronk 


AN APPRECIATION OF A GREAT 


LIFE DEVOTED TO WORLD SERVICE 
By 
Laura Scherer Copenhaver 


ILLUMINATED COVER 
EACH BOOKLET IN AN ENVELOPE 


Price ‘Twenty-Five Cents 


On sale at your Branch Depot of Supplies 


Havea 
Silver Birthday Party 


for the King’s Heralds 


If you did not have one in November, plan one 
whenever possible. A program was printed in 
the November Junior Friend. 


A birthday offering of a silver dime from each Herald is 
suggested. Invitations may be secured with a container 
for the dime. (Price 30 cents per dozen.) Birthday money 
may be used for any of the regular objects. 


Wrote an ancient poet 


Of Rare Jasmine Tea 


“One cup is enough to lighten the heart 
And dissipate the winter chill.” 


ANY auxiliaries have enjoyed 
selling Jasmine Tea, earning 
considerable money thereby. 
A cup of tea will lend cheer to your 
meetings and members will gladly buy 
the pretty packages. I have a good 


- supply on hand now and can fill all 


orders promptly. No extra charge for 
postage. 


1 fancy paper package con- 
taining tea for 100 cups ... $0.35 

1 handpainted gift box con- 
taining tea for 100 cups...  .60 

1 Chinese basket containing 
tea-for-350 cups? .03. ts scene teen 


Special to Auxiliaries 


20 paper packages........... $5.00 
20 Sift DORE! « « s aie'wew oi eine eee ae 
6 baskets Onan painigtlatale eiak Caan 


Send check with order and I will pay 
the postage 


Mrs. Elsie Clark Krug 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 


2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR BIBLE? 


If you do, you will get much pleasure — 
If you do not you will get much knowledge and pleasure 


rom 
‘Hidden Treasures from the 
Book of Books’’ 
(Number Two) 
By Lillian Mansfield Packard 


Price Fifteen Cents On sale at Branch Depots of Supplies 


New England Branch 
Miss Linutan Packarp 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Mrs. Isapevua T. Currin 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Frorence H. M. Waurz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 
Mars. Cora Morritr 
903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auice M. StartsMAN 
Room 308, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northeastern Branch 
Miss Martz WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss Nanette HENKLE 
1306 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Minneapolis Branch 
Mrs. S. F. Draper 

316 Insurance Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Topeka Branch 
Miss Anna Simpson 
502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna McFaruanp 
451 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Columbia River Branch 
Miss Louise Goprrey 
Room 319, Artisans Building 
Portland, Ore. 


German Supplies 

Miss A, M. Acnarp 
1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Calif. 
Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. Caartrs CARLSON 
1419 Balmoral Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PUBLISHER 


~ 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1928 


Our Farner (Verse). HE. J. Stagnelius : 

DEcoRATIONS IN Front or a SHinto TEMPLE IN JAPAN. (Frontispiece) 

Lire From Dear (Ill). Clara Pearl Dyer 

Laxsumi’s Fatuer (Ill.). Jessie I. Peters . 

Buuearta AND Our Scuoou. Stella Reinhardt.  . : 

Jent Wasnes Some Ears anp Eyes (Ill.). Mrs. John M. Springer d 

Pymneyane Wetcomes ‘Miss America” (IIl.). Grace L. Dillingham 

A ReMARKABLE Meerine or Inpia’s Women. Julia E. Morrow ; 

teas! ee Horr — Now or tue Houssuo or Gop (Ill). Mary Louise 

erre 

Turitis. Helen Douglas. hoe Act, DMM aes 

MarGaRETHA DREYER; A ROSE OF DIsTant Prrrumn. W. innogene C. Penney 

Tsett Mr Axsout THEM, Faye H. Robinson 

EDITORIAL . 

PERSONAL Mention , 

Miss Evita J. Hewert. Mrs. A. a. Hanson 

CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. Mrs. Jacob Finger 

WESLEYAN SERvIcE Guinp. Marion Lela Norris 

YounG Propute. Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant 

Junior Worx. Mrs. C. R. Havighurst : ; : 

OverRSEAS Maru: Lights and Shadows in an Evangelist’ s Life. A Word Pic- 
ture of Our French Station. The ‘‘ Friendship Club” at Gleason Institute. 


Needed: A Sewing Machine. Real Faith, .  . 65, 


Our SrxtTreETH ANNIVERSARY (Ill.). Mrs. F. I. Johnson 
Some New Books . : 2 ; , ; ¥ 
In BrancH Circues: Columbia River Branch . 
Baltimore Branch 
Tue Stupy. Mrs. G. W. Isham 
A Worp WitTH You . ; 
A Mopgsrn RutH anp Naomi (Demonstration). Mrs. i fe “Atkinson 
Tue WISE FRIEND . 
Tur Mystery Box. Me R. E. Clark 


PUBLICATIONS 
MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Erriz A. Merriuy, Editor 
304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. 


On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 
Mrs. N. Wauutne Criark, Editor Miss Amatim M. Acuarp, Editor 
Care of Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 1136 Scofield Drive, 
Boston, Mass. Glendale, Calif. 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 


Terms: 25 cents per year. Ten copies or more’ missionary workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 


to one address, 15 cents each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin monthly. 
Remrrrances should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 30, 1918 
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WOMAN'S. FOREIGN MISSIONARY. SOCIETY 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


GENERAL ge hae 


PRESIDENT: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 


Mrs, Frederick F. Lindsay 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: { Mrs. Francis J. McConnell 


William F. McDowell’ 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: { Mre. OrvilieN. ‘townsend \ 


SECRETARY: Mrs, Charles ig dom db 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hoope 


er 657 bead ig es Park, Detroit, Mich. — 
25 Seymour Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
336 South Graham Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
: 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohio 
Drew Forest, Madison, N. J. 
Room 30, Maryland Life Buildings, Baltimore, Md. 


General Office: Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City: Miss Amy G. Lewis, Secretary 


BRANCH OFFICERS 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States. 

Presipent, Mrs. F, H. Morgan, 132 Brook Street, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

CorrEsponpiInge Secretary, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 107 
Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 

Home Bas SECRETARY, Miss Clementina Butler, Wes- 
leyan Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

TREASURER, Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 Sargent Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

Srecrerary Fiatp Support, Mrs, A. P. Sharp, Suite 11, 
107 Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey. 

Presipent, Mrs. Dorr Frank Diefendorf, 351 William 
Street, Hast Orange, N. J. 

CorrEsPoNnDING SncreTary, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 
820 Livingston Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, 883 
East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TreasuRHR, Miss Grace Andrews, 116 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N 

SrcrerarRy Firiup Support, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 
1695 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Present, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 

CorRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home Base Secretary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

TREASURER, Mrs, Curtis Sooy, R. D. 2, Box 64A, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

Smcrerary Fim~tp Suprort, Mrs. Ira Atkinson, New- 
town, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Canal Zone. 

Presipent, Mrs. H. HB, Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ce eae SECRETARY, Mrs. H, L. Harvey, 1626 
Munroe Street, N. W. , Washington, Duc, 

Home Base SECRETARY, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 100 
University Parkway West, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer, Mrs. George W. Corner, Jr., Wyman Park 
Apt., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary Firip Support, Mrs. W. 8. Dewhirst, 3906 
Morrison Street, Chevy Chase, D. C. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Presipent, Mrs. J. M. Dolbey, 1819 Duncan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CorRESPONDING SecrETARY, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 1231 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home® Base Secretary, Mrs, Frank T. Enderis, 1104 
Russell Avenue, Covington, Ky. 

Treasurer, Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3587 Mooney Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary Freip Support, Mrs. L. B. Gatten, 1988 
Fairmount Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 

Wisconsin. 

Presipunt, Mrs, Austin T. Webb, 2144 Bradley Place, 
Chicago, Ill 

Corresponpine Sucrurary, Miss EB. L, Sinclair, 328 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 

AssIsTANT CorrmsPONDING SucrETARY, Mrs. J. M, 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DES MOINES: Iowa, 


MINNEAPOLIS: Minnesota, 


Homp Base Secretary, Mrs. Ke N. Reed, 155 Apple 
Avenue, Benton Harbor, Mich 

Treasurer, Miss Elda L. Smith, 1100 South Sixth 
Street, Springfield, Til. 

Srorerary Frevp Support, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 
4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


Missouri, Arkansas and 

Louisiana. 

Presipent, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1306 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Randolph 8. Beall, 
Mt. Ayr, Lowa. 

Home Base Szecrutary, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 638 Oakwood 
Avenue, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H: Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary Fietp Suprort, Mrs. M. M. Cable, 1306 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


North and South 

Dakota. 

Prusipent, Mrs. A. Y. Merrill, 1822 Emerson Avenue §., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
CorrEsPoNnDING SrecreTaRy, Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, 315 
Insurance Exchange Bieta. Mpucavolis, Minn. 
Home Bass Secretary, Mrs. B. Gardner, 524 Ash- 
land Avenue, St, Jens Sse 

TREASURER, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue Si 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary Frecp Support, Mrs. B. L. Bummert, 2824 
14th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 1839 York Street, 
Denver, Col. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Henry E. Wolfe, 301 
Broadmoor, Topeka, Kan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 314 Greenwood 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

Secretary Frerp Support, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 
628 South Twenty-Seventh Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


Presipent, Mrs. Alfred Matthews, 262 Santa Paula 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

CoRRESPONDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. 8. ‘Johnson, 788 
North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, wen if, 

Home Base Srecrerary, Mrs, J. K. Cecil, 440 Melville 
Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Treasurer, Mrs, Emory A. Warner, 2237 Harvard 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Srcrerary Finup Support, Mrs. Frederick Hamilton 
572 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 
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Our Father 


From the Swedish of E. J. Stagnelius 
By Evald B. Lawson 


KER 


O Thou, who dwellest in the heavenly places, 
Beyond the realms of stars, mid hosts of angels, 

By light encircled, and where thought but vainly 
Doth her weakened wing extend! Thou Lord of heaven 
Wouldst yet of dust-made sons be called a Father! 
Eternal One, to hallow Thy blest name 

May holy incense in each heart be kindled! 

May earth, long-fettered, bound in sin and suffering, 
Soon break the slavish bonds and find true freedom. 
Thy Kingdom come, Jerusalem, celestial. 

Oh, may that heavenly city be transplanted 

And fill the earth with all its grace and truth! 

No longer then shall powerless sighs be made 

Nor fruitless prayers be used our love to measure. 
Thy will be done among us, as Thy will 

Doth reign supreme in all of heaven’s dominions. 
Thou God of loving kindness, sustain our souls 

In hours when cares and purgings search us; 

Give food that helps us seek the higher life 

And give us, by Thy fatherly compassion, 

The strength we need, the fruits of paradise. 
Forgive us, Lord, as we forgive our debtors, 

No burden place to crush the faltering shoulders, 
And lead us not, we pray, into temptations 

Where victory hath fled. From evil save! 

To Thee belongs the great, eternal Kingdom 

Of love and light, the Kingdom never ceasing, 

But living on from eons unto eons! 

The Kingdom, power and glory, all are Thine. 


Amen. 


(The above excerpt from Stagnelius’s poem “Bonen”’ is 
a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer spoken by Perpetua when 
she teaches her son Flavius to pray. Because of adherence 
to the Christian faith, Perpetua suffered martyrdom during 
the reign of Septimus Severus, 193-211 A.D.). 
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Life From Death 


By Clara Pearl Dyer, Changli, China 


the spring of the year 1900. The 

night is filled with terror. Forms 

are flitting to and fro in the dark- 
ness, stealthily, hurriedly. Little children 
are hushed into silence. A few belongings 
are hastily gathered up, and then the little 
company of foreigners, mostly women and 
children, are crowded into a few carts, and 
the little procession wends its way silently 
out of the gate and out on the plains, soon 
to be lost in the welcome darkness of the 
mountain shadows. 

Fear is filling their hearts, and with 
reason; for by and by they look back 
towards the city from which they have 
just fled, the city which had been home 
to them for years, the city which was so 
dear to them, and they see what? The 
sky is red with the glare of flames, and 
they know that those flames mean the de- 
struction of home, school, church, hospi- 
tal, everything which has stood for the 
progress of the missionary message in that 
city for many years. In imagination they 
can hear the eries of the mob, “ Kall, burn, 
destroy!’ and they know that the hate 
which has been welling up in the 
hearts of the angry people has at 
last borne its evil fruits. But, 
thank God, not one missionary 
life is lost. 

Not so, the native Christians. 
All over that district, men, wom- 
en, and little children gave up 
their lives for the Christ whom 
they loved, and persecution even 
unto death struck the Christian 
Church a staggering blow. The 
ruins of the missionary buildings 
in the compound at Tsunhua, and 
of the churches in other towns, 
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were but the sign and symbol of the ruin 
which lay in the hearts of the people 
all over the district. It seemed as though 
all was lost. But the roots of the 
Christian faith were like the winter wheat 
which grows in such abundance on the 
district. Though covered by the snows 
of winter, when the warm sun of spring 
comes it pushes its green sprouts through 
the hard earth, and soon the fields are re- 
joicing in prospect of a harvest. 

For several years those ruins stood in 
the compound at Tsunhua, mute wit- 
nesses of the tragedy of the past. Then 
the new life began to appear. A row of 
ruins was rebuilt and a boys’ school was 
started. The old hospital waiting room 
ruins were repaired and used for a church. 
More years went on, and over in the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary end of the 
compound things began to happen. A few 
rooms were rebuilt and the girls’ school 
reopened. Each year saw more “‘ patches” 
put on the old ruins. New doors, win- 
dows, floors, and roofs made new rooms 
available for use. The church was rebuilt, 
much of the money being given in memory 
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of one who had lived in and loved Tsunhua 
before those tragic days. Crowded build- 
ings required more “patches” — and still 
more. 


Dormitories Still In Ruins 


And now today, twenty-seven years 
after that night of destruction, what do 
we find? All corners of that big com- 
pound abounding with new life; two 
hundred or more students in the schools; 
a church ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the community; a membership 
with courage and faith looking and 
working toward the re- 
building of the Christian 
life on the whole district; 
and the presiding genius 
of it all, who? A for- 
eigner? No. A young 
Chinese, Mr. Chiang 
Hsiu Feng, a graduate 
of Boston University 
School of Religious Edu- 
cation. He is principal 
of both schools and 
pastor of the church. 
Upon him rests the re- 
sponsibility of organiz- 
ing, developing, and 
maintaining the work of 
the whole compound. 
Most of the burden 
which used to be 
borne by three or four foreigners now 
rests upon him, with the help and counsel 
of the district superintendent, also 
Chinese, and the codperation of the whole 
body of Chinese teachers. The only 
foreigners who are now related to the 
work are the two district missionaries 
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who make occasional visits there. Is it 
easy? No. The city is surrounded by 
bandits, and the pupils must be protected. 
Be schools are already overcrowded and 
there are still long stretches of 
ruins yet unbuilt and desperately 
needed. Money must be raised 
for them. There are not enough 
funds for the running expenses, 
and aid must be solicited. And 
as if these burdens were not 
enough, even the salary guaran- 
teed is not forthcoming, and Mr. 
Chiang looks ahead into the 
coming year with only one half of 
it in sight. And yet he writes, 
“T am so happy in my work here, 
and concerned only that the 
gospel shall be proclaimed and 
the Chinese youth be taught to 
know Christ. I am not discour- 
aged, and will not give up until there is 
no money at all for me to live on.” Of 
such stuff are our Chinese leaders made! 

So now we see Tsunhua, which twenty- 
seven years ago was running red with the 
blood of the martyrs, today considered by 
the people round about as the safest place 
they can find for their girls. Non-Chris- 
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tians are begging that their daughters be 
received into the school; but they have 
to be refused because of lack of room. 
Tsunhua stands today a monument to the 
vital Christian life which is in the hearts 
of the Chinese people. New life has indeed 
come from death. 
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Lakshmi’s. Father 


By Jessie I. Peters, Almora, India 


T was a hot summer day at noon that 
I the pastor-teacher and I set off along 

the hillside to Lakshmi’s home. 

Down we went, down and down the 
terraced hillsides, and I thought of the 
return journey. The children came to 
meet us, and we were led up some stone 
steps of a fine new house, outside which, 
on a very tall 
pine pole, was a 
white flag with 
Siva’s trident in 
red, showing 
that this new 
house had but 
recently been 
dedicated to the 
god whose pen- 
nant waved over 
the new house. 
I wonder why 
we do not dedi- 
cate our homes 
to God’s service 
as well as our 
churches. 

This large new 
room into which we entered belonged to 
an absent relative, but it was at the dis- 
posal of the visitor. The real home of 
Lakshmi was near by, and had been in 
the family at least one hundred fifty 
years just as it now stood. Lakshmi’s 
father placed a stool for me with courtly 
grace, spread a mat for the others and 
sat down upon a new box. He was tall 
and thin with gray hair and mustache. 
There was a quiet dignity about this car- 
penter that I liked very much. As we 
began to talk, his wife came in and _sat 
apart with the old woman whose son 
owned the house. 

Four of the children, three girls and a 
boy, have been in our boarding school, 
the girls as boarders and the boy as a day 
scholar. Two of the older girls are bap- 
tised Christians and members of the 
church. The parents are not yet called 
Christians. Lakshmi is studying nursing 
in a Lucknow hospital and is at home for 
the summer holidays. She stays in the 
school but occasionally goes home for the 
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day, usually on Sunday. She is making a 
a success of her work and is now supplying 
on the staff. This is another of a number 
of instances in which the children are 
Christians but live at home with non- 
Christian parents. I suppose only those 
of us who have been long in India can 
realize what an unusual situation this is. 
A few years ago I would have said it was 
an impossible situation, but then I did 
not know Almora. 

As a carpenter, Lakshmi’s father had 
traveled about a good deal, but now in 
his mature years he has settled in the 
home of his fathers here in Almora. He 
sent the children to a Christian school be- 
cause he wanted them to have an educa- 
tion, and if it came to pass that they be- 
came Christians it did not matter to him. 

We came to ask him why he delayed in 
acknowledging Christ publicly. He car- 
ried a New Testament in his pocket which 
he seemed to have read regularly. He 
had given up his belief in Hinduism some 
time ago but, said he, ‘‘I do not know as 
much about Christ and his way as I 
should. I do not want to be baptized 
until I can give a good answer for the 
faith that is in me to any one who may 
ask. I want to be absolutely sure that I 
am going to keep in the way no matter 
what happens. I want to wait until this 
boy and girl are old enough to realize 
what Christ means to them. We will 
come together. There is much for me to 
learn yet and I will join the church with 
the other children at Christmas time or 
in the spring.” I could not find out more 
than this as to why he would not come 
now, for he gave a very real testimony as 
to his faith in Jesus Christ. 

“And your wife?” I said, turning to 
her. ‘““How does she feel about it?” 

“Will not the thread go where the 
needle takes it? She will come, too.” 

I asked her about her faith, and she 
smiled and nodded assent and said she 
had often and for a long time been at- 
tending our church services. It seems 
psychologically impossible for Indians to 
make quick decisions, and especially along 
religious lines. Many times they study 
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and read the gospels for years before 
making a decision. It is a joy to meet 
those who are ready and willing to give 
their children a Christian education, and 
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who plan some day to join them in the 
way of Jesus they have chosen, and who 
will then be sure that they know the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 


An Indian Village Well 


Bulgaria and Our School 


By Stella Reinhardt, Lovetch, Bulgaria 


ULGARIA is in the heart of the 
Warring Balkans. Lovetch is in 
the heart of Bulgaria, and the 
mountains above the city are 

deeply scarred from the battles fought 
there between Turks and Russians. The 
Ocem that now wends its peaceful way 
among the hills once was red with human 
blood, and there are citizens in the town 
who still remember. Blood and death and 
battle are a part of the history of Bul- 
garia. What more fitting place for an 
American mission school than in Lovetch? 
What more fitting place to teach brother- 
hood among men? 

In the American school for girls in 
Lovetch you will find Macedonians, 
Greeks, Gypsies, Turks, and Roumanians. 
They come from every station in life. 
The daughter of a pope (priest) may sit 
down beside the daughter of a harlot, the 
banker’s offspring beside the washwo- 
man’s daughter sent by the bishop. And 


all this, to use a Bulgarian expression, is 
“something,” for democracy is as yet 
scarcely even a dream in the minds of 
these peoples. There is no way of know- 
ing the sacrifices some of their parents 
make to send their children to the Ameri- 
can school, and though their sending 
them here means that they will be out of 
their homes for eight years their parents 
are more than happy to put them here, 
so much do they prize the teaching and 
the wholesome Christian influences of the 
school. To attest to the popularity of the 
work, when forty places were to be filled 
in the fall there were over five hundred 
applications. Next year there will proba- 
bly be many more, but only twenty new 
pupils may come because of the limita- 
tion of space. 

It is enough to touch the heart of any- 
one born in America to realize how thank- 
ful these children of Bulgaria are to be 
here. They are not ordinary children. 
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More troubles have come into their lives 
by the time they are fifteen than ever 
come into a half-dozen average American 
lives. They have known so much of suf- 
fering. Some have fled burning towns, 
where they have seen their fathers or 
brothers killed before them. They have 
been orphaned by wars, explosions and 
robbers. They were born in wars and 
have lived under martial laws. So when 
they express their gratefulness over being 
in the American school it comes from 
great depths touched more often by sorrow 
than by joy. Their English is not all that 
might be desired sometimes, but the sin- 
ote of their thankful words is unmistak- 
able. 

For them the American school with its 
ordered existence, its weekly baths, its 
daily prayers and songs, its studies, its 
teachers and friends is, as they say with 
gleaming eyes, ‘‘the best place in the 
world.” 

The American school has made much 
progress during the past two years. In 
the autumn of 1926 two new buildings 
were dedicated at a service when even the 
Crown was represented. On the whole, 
Bulgarians have a kindly feeling for the 
school and the work being done. The 
animosity towards Protestants is not so 
keen now as formerly, for the people have 
learned that American missionaries came 
to Bulgaria not to fight with the natives 
but to help them and guide them into 
better ways of life. 

Bulgaria is an extremely backward 
country. Oxen pull the carts and the 
crooked sticks used for plows. Sanitation 
is one of the least practiced of all the arts. 
In keeping with the primitive spirit the 
blunt of the work falls upon the women 
— men ride in the carts while the women 
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walk beside them carrying the babies 
strapped on their backs. The women also 
spin and weave the clothing for the family 
and wash their clothes in the river. The 
people live in little villages tilling the 
land. The only baths are the public ones. 

In spite of the good training given to 
the girls of the American school, even 
those working here realize that after all 
there is much to be done. Bulgarians love 
war; it is in their blood. They are suspi- 
cious and distrustful of their neighbors on 
all sides. And wars are paid for with 
human lives. Not only that, but the 
country can make no progress when dis- 
trust and hate reign in the land and 
taxes go to support not schools but armies. 
It is enough to make one wonder if there 
can ever be a world brotherhood. 

Bulgaria has wonderful possibilities. 
Its people are sturdy, the country has 
many natural resourees and because of 
its natural beauty it has been termed 
“The Switzerland of the Balkans.” 

It is evening now. Moonlight is peace- 
ful over the village, the scarred hills and 
the Ocem River. The last ox cart has 
rattled into the town. In the huge wine 
vats in the village the grape juice bubbles 
and ferments from dark depths and the 
smell of wine permeates all the air in the 
village street. On the other hill stand the 
American school buildings white in the 
still cold moonlight. From two hundred 
twenty throats comes the song before 
evening prayer. 

God will take care of you 

Through all the day 

O’er all the way .. . 
Turk and Greek and Armenians, a mixture 
of all that is Bulgaria, singing together 
and praying to the universal Father of 
them all. 


Jeni Washes Some Ears and Eyes 


By Mrs. John M. Springer 


ASHING ears is such a common- 
place thing in our great and 
grand United States of America 
that no one would think of tak- 


ing a picture of it, though many a cartoon 
is based thereon. But our African folk 


have not yet acquired the habit to any 
marked extent. They have had no reason 
to cultivate the habit. Why should they 
wash out eyes or ears if anything were the 
matter with them? Cleanliness is not to 
be reckoned with at all. Most of the 
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Jeni, Miss Jensen's Assistant Washing Sore Ears 


babies and children do suffer with sore 
eyes and suffer greatly. But that is due to 
witchcraft and not to natural causes, so 
why should they wash them except as the 
baby is held out at arm’s length and cold 
water poured all over him for his morning 
bath? His eyes are then washed, verily, 
with many salty tears. 

However much they may believe in 
witchcraft, they firmly believe in the 
cures that they see performed by the doc- 
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tors and nurses and are only too glad to’ 
go to them for help. But that is not 
nearly so surprising as that we can get the 
natives to train for helping their own 
people. It took years before Dr.McVicar 
could get any Zulu girl to come and train 
as a nurse at Lovedale. Even though 
that mission had been established fifty 
years and many of the girls were well edu- 
cated and cultured, the very idea of nurs- 
ing the sick was so foreign to their 
customs that they would not stay at the 
hospital after they had been induced to. 
come to take training. 

Finally he got one girl to stick out her 
time, and then another, and these two 
girls went to Johannesburg and were the 
first native nurses in those compounds. 

So when I went to Kapanga and saw 
the boys and girls that had been trained 
by Dr. Piper and Miss Jensen to help in 
the clinics and with the nursing, I was 
amazed; for that mission had only been 
opened thirteen years previously and Dr. 
Piper had been there only ten years and 
Miss Jensen, seven years. 

In order really to appreciate what this 
service means, we must reiterate what we 
have told and written many times. It is 
so easy to forget. Some of the other 
heathen countries are already forgetting 
what they were when the missionaries 
first came to them and are trying to tell 
us that they had all the culture they 
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needed before they heard the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

There are now many natives in Africa 
who have attended our Christian schools 
and who really have no idea of the de- 
plorable state in which the missionaries 
found their people only a few years ago. 
Those who are coming along in even a 
semi-Christian atmosphere can hardly 
visualize the terrible cannibal- or witch- 
dance orgies of less than two decades ago. 
And this is especially true of nationals 
who have come to America for their edu- 
cation. They deny conditions which still 

exist but which they refuse to admit. Let 
us hope that they are at least sincere in 
believing what they say. 

We do know that there are Africans 
who would not be persuaded to admit 
that only fifteen years ago two children 
were buried alive with a corpse in Kap- 
anga in order that the deceased might 
have slaves to wait on her in the next 
world. 

And IJ am sure that there are Manikas 
who would deny that the sick are put out 
on the veldt to die alone, uncared for ex- 
cept as the people have a big dance 
around them to exorcise the devils. 
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I have no doubt but what there are 
Africans in this country today who would 
deny that such a thing could happen in 
all of Africa as the case of that army at 
Kabongo’s less than ten years ago, when 
twenty-one men were killed in battle and 
the victors stopped and ate their corpses. 
That was only two years after our mission 
was opened up in the Luba country and 
was within ten miles of the mission. 

I feel strongly on this subject because 
so many false reports are being circulated. 
And this is something in particular that 
we need to remember: These acts of hor- 
ror in pagan lands are almost all of them 
done in the name of and because of reli- 
gion. There are terrible crimes committed 
in this country, but these are done 7n spite 
of our laws and religion. There is a vast 
difference between these. There always 
has been crime and there always will be 
till Jesus reigns supreme. But it makes a 
great difference whether the crime is done 
in the name of a religious belief or in 
spite of it. 

So we need to go on with our missionary 
work of teaching and healing as did the 
Master till all shall know him from the 
least unto the greatest. 


Pyengyang Welcomes ‘‘Miss America” 


By Grace L. Dillingham, Pyengyang, Korea 


T nine o’clock on the morning of 
A October 15, the assembly hall of 
the large new city hall was filled 
with invited guests, Japanese, 
Korean and American, and with selected 
children from all of the Pyengyang gov- 
ernment and mission schools, which are 
. legion. The occasion was the reception of 
twelve American Good-Will Dolls, which 
have found their way to this rather dis- 
tant part of the Japanese Empire. 

No pains had been spared to make the 
fete one to be remembered. The ceiling 
of the spacious hall was festooned with 
paper streamers and blossoms. On a 
raised dais at the rear of the stage was a 
display of Japanese dolls among which 
were the American guests. Large bas- 
kets of chrysanthemums completed the 
setting. 


The audience arose and sang the Japa- 
nese national song ‘‘ Kimi-ga’’; the pro- 
vincial governor, Mr. Aogi, and several 
other Japanese officials, spoke on the 
meaning of the gift and the friendship of 
America and Japan; little Harriet Moore, 
nine-year-old daughter of our district 
superintendent, presented the choicest 
doll to the daughter of Governor Aoki, 
and after the two brief speeches the little 
girls left the stage hand in hand. I wish 
you could have heard the school children, 
American, Japanese and Korean sing 
“ America”’ in English. Each school rep- 
resented gave a song or some number of 
the program, and so well done were they 
that the audience was well entertained 
until nearly twelve o’clock. 

The dearest thing was an elaborate 
action-song by eight tiny girls from the 
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Japanese Buddhist Kindergarten. They 
were dressed in the most brilliant and 
beautiful of Japanese kimonos, with flow- 
ers in their hair. Everyone remarked that 
they looked far more like dolls than chil- 
dren. Their posing and dancing was 
graceful, indeed. Soon followed four little 
girls from our own Chung Chin School, 
dressed in cerise. They, too, gave a Del- 
sarte exhibit (no program in this part of 
the world is considered complete these 
days without a “dance” or two) very 
creditably, and nine of our high school 
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nor, the mayor of the city, the educational 
secretary and his assistant (a Korean who 
has held the office for sixteen years and 
who is a great help to us in our relations 
with the government), the Japanese prin- 
cipal of our neighboring government 
school for Korean girls, and the boards of 
control of both our high and primary 
schools. The senior class prepared and 
served a delicious Korean meal which 
the Japanese guests enjoyed especially, 
though not more, perhaps, than did the 
five American representatives. Some of 
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girls sang a pretty trio in Japanese. The 
American school girls’ chorus sang well, 
and later several of the foreign children 
put on a doll stunt, representing the dolls 
of different nations. 

The Japanese officials made the cere- 
mony dignified and in every way carried 
out the thought of the good-will message. 
As I was thinking of this really important 
event and its influence on the thought of 
the many guests, and especially the school 
children present, there came into my mind 
a number of'recent happenings which have 
showed forth and helped to promote a 
spirit of friendliness between the several 
races living here together. 

Recently our school invited the gover- 


the girls also sang. The party gave oppor- 
tunity for the officials to meet some of our 
best Korean patrons, and all seemed to 
appreciate it. The girls, and all of us be- 
longing to Chung Eui, felt honored, of 
course, by the presence of the officials, and 
I think they were really pleased to come. 
It was an opportunity also to show our 
appreciation for the helpful attitude of 
the local officials toward our schools. 
This morning in chapel, Mrs. Narahara, 
our splendid little Japanese teacher, an- 
nounced the annual bazaar at the Japa- 
nese Methodist church and invited all to 
come. The girls are devoted to Mrs. 
Narahara and are always glad to do any- 
thing they can to help in the church work 
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which is so dear to her heart. The Japa- 
nese ladies are to put some of our girls’ 
embroidery work up for sale, for the mu- 
tual help of the girls and themselves. 

The Korean churches in Pyengyang 
pledged themselves to give a certain 
amount in their budgets for the support 
of a little Chinese church and pastor here, 
for the several thousand Chinese who live 
among us. 

The Chinese contractor who built our 
temporary chapel did it very reasonably, 
and when I thanked him for the interest 
he had taken in the work, he said that he 
had done it because he wanted to help 
the Korean schools. .I overheard our 
school secretary saying to him, “ Yun, you 
are a good man, with no bad habits; why 
did you go out to the Buddhist shrine 
the other day to pray for a son? You can 
not get any help there. Only the true God 
can help you. Come on and be a Chris- 
tian.” A little foreign missionary work 
right at home. 

Last Sunday my pastor, Rev. O Ki Sun, 
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preached on what the Christian Church 
had done for Korea. He paid very beau- 
tiful and earnest tribute to the foreign 
missionaries who have come here. I am 
sure that anyone who heard him would 
have no doubt as to whether missionaries 
are wanted or appreciated. And strange 
to say, he is one of the Korean leaders 
who, not many years ago, was thought to 
be a little anti-foreign. 

As these evidences of interracial good 
feeling came to my mind one after the 
other, I thought you at home might like 
to know that the leaven of Christian love 
is at work here and everywhere. We are 
soon to have a few days of special meet= 
ings for prayer and study of God’s Word, 
under the leadership of one of our South- 
ern Methodist missionaries who has been 
very successful with student evangelistic 
work. We are hoping and praying that 
our girls may have new visions of service 
and consecrate themselves entirely to the 
task of bringing His Kingdom into Korea 
and Japan and this eastern world. 


A Remarkable Meeting of India’s Women 


By Julia E. Morrow, Gulbarga, India 


SHORT time before I left India 
4 A the assembly hall of Ferguson 

College, Poona, India, was the 

scene of one of the most remark- 
able meetings for women ever held in 
India. It was called the All-India Edu- 
cational Council of Women. On the stage 
sat two ranees (Indian queens), the Ranee 
of Baroda and the Ranee of Sangli, while 
grouped about them in picturesque atti- 
tudes and costumes were Mohammedan, 
Hindu, Parsi and Christian woman dele- 
gates from all parts of India. Here and 
there among them was a sprinkling of 
English and American women. All were 
there united in one common purpose: 
namely, the protection, education and up- 
lifting of Indian womanhood. 

The Ranee of Baroda, president of the 
council, sat near Mrs. Cousins, an English 
lady, who was the able chairman of the 
meetings and who had previously helped 
to prepare the program. 

Those among us who may have thought 


that Indian women were too timid or 
modest ever to take an active part in 
public affairs quickly revised our opinions 
as one delegate after another came for- 
ward and spoke on the issues before them. 
To be sure some wandered a little from 
their subject, as women have a habit of 
doing the world over, but most of them 
spoke to the point, easily proving that the 
women of India have strong convictions 
of their own and only await the oppor- 
tunity for expressing them. 

The subjects presented for discussion 
were: The raising of the age of consent, 
the opening of afternoon schools for mar- 
ried women, the instruction of women in 
zenanas, proper arrangements for coedu- 
cation in high schools and colleges in sec- 
tions where no other schools for women 
are available, studies to be pursued in 
such schools and colleges and languages 
to be made compulsory, sanitation and 
child welfare. 

A Mohammedan woman doctor urged 
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medical inspection in girls’ schools and 
other medical requirements. 

A Brahman woman magistrate from 
Madras added much to the general 
discussion. 

Once a little Mohammedan woman 
came to the platform and spoke very well 
for a few moments; then she stopped, 
hesitated, and with a timid glance at the 
audience said, ‘This is the first time I 
have ever spoken in public and now I am 
getting cold hands and feet so I think I 
would better sit down.” 

Two Indian Christians, one formerly a 
Parsi, took an active part in the discus- 
sions and in forming recommendations 
that followed. 

During the second afternoon, someone 
came and whispered to Mrs. Cousins that 
a woman lawyer was in the audience and 
immediately she was invited to come to 
the platform and address the council. A 
bright young Hindu woman came forward 
but seemed so confused at the sudden 
invitation that she was unable to utter a 
word. Seeing this, Mrs. Sarojina Naidu 
came to the rescue, saying to the embar- 
rassed young lawyer, ‘We will give you a 
few moments in which to think; then you 
may speak to us.” 

Upon being urged to speak at this time 
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herself, Mrs. Naidu rose, but was greeted 
by such a storm of applause from the 
sixty college girls in the gallery that, for 
the time being, speech was impossible. 
At last, looking up at them with an appeal- 
ing smile and raising her hand for silence, 
she said, ‘‘I’m glad that I am just as popu- 
lar with the girls as with the boys,” thus 
referring to her popularity with the stu- 
dent body of India because of her leader- 
ship in the swaraj (home rule) movement. 
Then for a few seconds she poured forth 
such a torrent of eloquence that we forgot 
everything else for the time being. Bril- 
liant, brainy, with a fascinating person- 
ality, there is little wonder that, even 
though she belongs to the very inferior 
sex in the thinking of her own people, she 
yet holds such a strong position of leader- 
ship in the new India of today. 

It was voted unanimously that another 
All-India Educational Council be held 
next: year in Delhi at the time the Goy- 
ernment Legislative Assembly is in ses- 
sion there, so that no time need be lost 
in bringing before the assembly the 
reform measures recommended by the 
council and to urge the passing of those 
laws which would help to bring new hope 
ae freedom to India’s suffering woman- 

ood. 


An Indian Zenana Carriage 
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| Then Without Hope — Now of the 
Household of God 


By Mary Louise Perrill, Pithoragarh, India 


‘ CCOUNTS of the unhappy lot of 


women and girls in lands not 

Christian have been oft repeated 

in the annals of missionary work 
in many countries. The Himalaya moun- 
tain region of North India is no exception. 
Women are 
chattels; val- 
uable, as a 
good ox is val- 
uable, if will- 
ing to work 
and strong. 

If she can 
work hard in 
the fields, 
breaking 
clods, weed- 
ing, cutting, 
threshing 
grain; if she 
can climb the 
steep, rough 
paths into the 
jungles to cut 
and carry in 
loads of grass 
and wood; if she can bear and rear chil- 
dren (some, at least, sons); and if, 
withal, she be quick and clever, a good 
housekeeper, good-tempered, frugal, 
patient and docile; and in addition to all 
else, if she has been fortunate in the 
matter of the husband she has drawn (or 
rather, in the one that was drawn for her, 
for of course she did not choose him) then, 
with all these ‘‘ifs’’ provided, she may be 
fairly happy. But rarely do all these 
favors fall to any one woman. 

Moral standards are low and often very 
unjust in their application to girls and 
women. Such a case as the following is 
of very frequent occurrence. 

A man decides to go down to the plains, 
often clear to Burma, where work is 
plenty and wages are good. He leaves his 
little girl wife, ten or twelve years old, 
with his mother who has several other 
sons living at home, with or without wives 
of their own. 
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As They Come 


The man stays away two, three, or 
more years and sooner or later the inevi- 
table happens and the little girl wife is a 
mother. She is helpless as a child, indeed 
she is a child,. but the husband and 
mother-in-law are roused to righteous 
wrath and turn her out to fend as she may. 
Her own family will not receive her, her 
husband’s people will have none of her. 

Nor is the fate of a perfectly respectable 
widow any better, in some cases. If she 
is poor, often the only manner of existence 
possible for her is to go from village to 
village till she finds a man with more land 
than his present number of wives can well 
care for, who will add her to his house- 
hold, permanently or temporarily as the 
case may be. She may have children 
whom he is unwilling to support and in 
such cases women have sometimes begged 
the missionaries to take their little ones. 

In view of these conditions, and others 
like them our “Women’s Home and 
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Farm” institution was opened in Pithor- 
agarh years ago. Here many a hopeless 
‘woman has found a happy refuge for her 
body and a Saviour for her soul. The 
home is open to all and the rule is to give 
a chance to anyone who asks for it. Not 
all prove worthy and stay, but through 
the years hundreds have been saved and 
from among the children whom these 
women have brought with them have 
come most of the’ strongest Christian 
workers in the district. 

In striking contrast with the hopeless 
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Hindu village girls with their dreary out- — 
look on life are the bright-faced Christian 
women and girls for whom the opportuni- 
ties offered by church and school have 
opened doors of progress here, and hope 
for the hereafter. The illustrations clearly 
suggest the difference. One shows two 
Hindu girls as they came from their village 
home, the other an old Christian woman 
with her two daughters, one a compounder 
and one a teacher in the Pithoragarh girls’ 
school, and her two granddaughters, both 
still in school. 


Thrills 


By Helen Douglas 


bicycle and handed it to the chau- 

kidar (watchman) who had come 

forward to take it from her as she 
approached the bungalow over the hard, 
well-kept gravel road. 

She was tall, slender and dark-eyed. 
Her hair was rolled in a heavy coronation 
braid around the top of her head, with 
tantalizing little “beau catchers”’ falling 
in tiny soft curls about her temples and 
one or two peeking around the corners of 
her ears. She wore a soft white dimity 
dress, open at the throat, with a pink silk 
girdle about the waist. 

In all she made a pretty picture as she 
stood there in that hot summer evening 
hour. “Little Sister,” as the missionaries 
fondly called her, was the most recent ar- 
rival at that mission station in the beauti- 
ful land of India. She had been there for 
two years and was beginning to feel at 
home in her strange surroundings. She 
had loved India from the moment of her 
arrival. She loved the riot of color, the 
strange sights, the shining white temples 
and mosques with their intricate carvings, 
and the people among whom she had made 
many staunch friends. Her whole sym- 
pathetic nature responded to the appeal 
for friendship and love. 

She had just returned from the market 
where she had seen a woman who was a 
leper, and her heart was still aching as she 
thought of the condition of the woman. 
She was scantily clad, her toes and fingers 
were gone from the second joints, her 
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flesh in many places showed white and 
spotted marks where the disease was 
leaving its trail. In one hand she held an 
old tin cup with which she was begging, 
while in the other arm lay a darling brown 
baby boy, wrapped in a dirty piece of 
what had once been white cloth. 

Janet knew that into the body of that 
little babe God had breathed the breath 
of life; he had created in him the same 
spirit as in herself, with a heart as pure 
and clean as that of any other child. She 
also knew that the fate of the little life 
was even then hanging in the balance, as 
he nestled in the bare arms of his leprous 
mother. 

The evening shadows were beginning to 
fall and as Janet looked about’ her the 
whole compound seemed deserted. She 
asked the watchman where the others 
were and was told that the other mission- 
aries had taken the schoolgirls for a walk. 
She told him to have the houseboy light 
the lamps and to place one in her room. 

She rested a few minutes on the garden 
seat under the mango trees while her 
thoughts wandered from the Indian mar- 
ket place to the loved ones at home, till 
she realized that it was getting late and 
she must hurry to get ready for dinner. 
The “family,” consisting of three mis- 
sionaries, had been invited to dine at the 
home of the district superintendent of the 
mission where they were to meet a repre- 
sentative of the New York office who was 
making a tour through India. 

As Janet opened the screen door leading 
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from the verandah to her room, she felt 
something coil itself around her ankle and 
then unwind itself again. Her first 
thought was that the punkah rope had 
entangled her feet. During the very hot 
season punkahs (fans) are erected in 


every room of the bungalow. From the 


ceilings, which are sometimes as high as 
twenty feet, wooden beams are suspended 
by means of ropes or wires. From each 
beam is hung, by means of hooks and 
eyes, a piece of matting. A rope is at- 
tached to the beam and, passing through 
a hole in door frame, is pulled by a servant 
sitting on the verandah. This causes the 
beam to sway backwards and forwards, 
and the matting keeps the air in motion. 

Janet soon realized that it was not the 
rope that startled her, for she heard the 
unmistakable hiss of a cobra. There it 
was with its hood extended, beating the 
screen door, which was the only thing that 
protected the girl from the dreaded ser- 
pent three feet long and as large as a cup. 


It was a miraculous escape but there 
was no time to lose. The snake must be 
killed or someone might be bitten. The 
servants were called but they were afraid. 
A Hindu feared that if he killed the snake, 
his soul would enter the body of a snake 
in the next incarnation. A Christian boy 
was afraid to enter the house but said he 
would kill it when it came out. There was 
nothing to do but to follow the cobra with 
a lantern as it glided from room to room. 
At last it approached the hall door which 
had been opened. 

Janet’s heart almost stopped beating. 
What if the door should suddenly swing 
shut? What if the snake should suddenly 
turn and attack her? But she must follow 
it and not let it get out of her sight. It 
seemed like hours, but in reality it was 
only a few minutes before it reached the 
door. Once outside the house, the watch- 
man’s heavy cane disposed of the cobra 
and closed another thrilling experience in 
Janet’s life. 


: A Rose of Distant 


Margaretha Dreyer 


Perfume 


By Winnogene C. Penney, Rosario, Argentina 


miracle of the chi li shiang — the 

rose of distant perfume. It bears 

its blossoms on a climbing vine. It 
lifts itself upon anything willing to bear 
its loveliness — an ancestral tree, a neg- 
lected corner of an old temple, a wayside 
shrine, a husky bamboo or even a dwel- 
ling house. It climbs to the limit of 
height and then falls back in emerald 
tendrils with showers of white and pale 
pink blossoms. Tiny things are the 
flowers, but heavy and sweet and rare in 
a perfume that crosses rice fields, reaches 
templed hills, refreshes travelers, delights 
little children and blesses the hearts of 
weary mothers as they toil. 

For several years I have named Mar- 
garetha Dreyer chi li shiang — rose of dis- 
tant perfume — in my memory’s garden. 
I met Miss Dreyer years ago when I was 
a student in Bethany Hospital School of 
Nursing. A little German deaconess was 
a patient and Miss Dreyer spent the days 
with her. I was a diet nurse and how I 
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loved to catry trays to that room. 
Margaretha Dreyer expressed such radi- 
ant ‘Thank yous.”’ I made that tray the 
last one to carry back to the kitchen for 
it was delightful to tarry there a bit. 
Miss Dreyer often told of simple ways of 
making sick folks comfortable — ways 
not found in books. The sweet, uplifted, 
glowing face, the smooth hair and the 
deaconess bonnet made her truly beauti- 
ful. And so she abides as a tender bless- 
ing in my heart even today. 

A few years later I was a student dea- 
coness in a little mission church in Kan- 
sas City. Movies were more popular than 
the church in my parish. The few folks 
we had seemed related to Ezekiel’s valley 
of dry bones. Missions were not vital to 
church interests; the Lord was truly 
served in weakness. There was one 
woman who was different. She was no 
devotee of fashion sheets but she was 
radiant and sweet and gloriously inter- 
ested in missions. She presented the 
various fields jn season and out of season 
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and, wonder of wonders, I saw a stirring 
among the dry bones. 

“Where did you get your vision and 
your passion for missions?” I asked 
her. 

“Where did I get my vision and — and 
passion?” she replied haltingly with a 
holy glow on her face. ‘Oh, I heard 
Margaretha Dreyer tell of the women of 
India. I could do no less than pray and 
work and study as hard as I could ever 
after.” 

And Margaretha Dreyer was the Rose 
of Distant Perfume in my little mission 
parish. 

After a few years I was in active service 
for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and I was appointed to Tzechow, 
Szechwan, China. Often when Christmas 
boxes came in we found post cards in 
German script. I always paused and 
blessed the beautiful face I had known 
back in the hospital room. Now I knew 
her as precipitator of mission interests 
among the women of German Methodism. 

One day as I opened the Fri=np I saw 
Margaretha Dreyer’s picture and read of 
her passing to be with the redeemed in 
the Land of Eternal Good Mornings. My 
heart was still in the silence of distinct 
personal loss, yet I smiled to think of 
heaven even a bit sweeter with this Rose 
of Distant Perfume on the inside. 

My furlough came and after other ex- 
periences I entered into my portion of 
deputation work. There were train rides 
and meetings and new homes and more 
of the same all over again. Sometimes I 
felt with Alice in Wonderland that we 
were running as fast as we could to stand 
still. One hot spring day when my cour- 
age was none too strong, a German 
woman asked to see me in her home. As 
I stepped inside, she closed the door and 
said, ‘This is just between you and me; 
my husband approves and folks who do 
not understand need not know.” I hardly 
knew what to say so I kept still and the 
woman went on. 

“Mother and I joined the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society when we 
heard Margaretha Dreyer speak. Mis- 
sions became the great passion of mother’s 
life.” The calm voice failed for an in- 
stant. “Part of her money came to me.”’ 

I could see how she could have used 
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some of it in her house for her best rug — 


was a linoleum. 

‘‘Part of mother’s money came to me,” 
she repeated, ‘‘and I want to put it where 
it will be most pleasing to her. Will you 
please help me to buy a ten thousand 
dollar annuity bond in the missionary 
society?” 

I felt with Elijah when he saw the seven 
thousand in Israel which had not bowed 
their knees to Baal. But today that dear 
woman’s ten thousand dollars is in the 
treasury of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society to the glory of God. 
Again my Rose of Distant Perfume was 
abiding in blessing and courage and hid- 
den beauty. 

My home was moved from the Middle 
West to the timber lands of Oregon. The 
first time I attended an auxiliary session 
of the missionary society it was held in 
the home of the president. I soon dis- 
covered she was a German woman. 

“Have you always lived in Oregon?” 
I questioned. 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “Father and 
I have been here only a short time. Our 
home was in Iowa.” 

“You must have known Margaretha 
Dreyer,’ I reasoned. 

“Know Miss Dreyer” — the earnest 
face glowed and the blue eyes grew misty 
— “know Miss Dreyer,” she repeated. 
‘Well, I guess so! I joined the missionary 
society when I heard her speak more than 
forty years ago. My second son was a wee 
fellow in his cradle. His grandfather kept 
him so I could attend the meeting. It 
was a wonderful service, and — and’? — 
she paused. ‘They elected me president. 
I thought I couldn’t do the work but 
grandfather said I could. There were only 
five of us but that first year we doubled 
our number.”’ She put her hand to her 
head and waited in reminiscence. 

“Other babies came to our home. I 
had all the ups and downs of family life 
but I have always belonged to the mis- 
sionary society and read the magazine. 
These later years I have had other club 
activities but nothing satisfies my heart 
like the cause of missions. I have friends 
in all the world and what is more I shall 
have them through eternity.” 

I left that parlor meeting and the pres- 
ence of the German hostess with a heart 
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saturated with gratitude. I had found 
Margaretha Dreyer, my chi li shiang — 
the Rose of Distant Perfume — in my 
new home. 
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And so the blessing of her life has been 
upon me and others today and tomorrow 
and tomorrow Margaretha Dreyer, being 
dead, yet speaketh. 


In the Western Hills Near Peking, China 


Tell Me About Them 


By Faye H. Robinson, Wuhu, China 


T was the evening of the Eighth 
Month Festival, when the moon is 
the biggest and brightest of the year, 
the time when thank-offerings were 

to be made to her who, the people think, 
brings joy and brightness to the people of 
China. Their thank-offerings, consisting 
of moon-cakes, pears, persimmons, water 
chestnuts, and other edible things, were to 
be placed on low tables outside the front 
doors. Candles were to be burned and in- 
cense was to be wafted heavenward in due 
reverence. And by all means, the noisy 
firecrackers were to be used to frighten 
away any harboring evil spirits that might 
be lingering near any doorway. Then the 
family might enjoy the evening feast with 
peace and joy. 

Not so was it with the Christian to 
whom it meant real thanksgiving to the 
one, true God, the Creator. No such 
meaning was in the hearts of the eight 
schoolgirls, who had no homes or relatives 


to whom they could go in the city, as they 
gathered round the festive table in the 
school dining room. Their guests were 
three foreign teachers, a Bible woman who 
had happened to come in from the coun- 
try, a Chinese teacher and the matron who 
had planned the dinner for them, though 
they, themselves, had secured the fruit 
and peanuts as extra, special dishes. 

After the feast, all went out on the hill- 
top to watch the swift clouds which on 
that night swept across the face of the 
moon. Firecrackers banging; children 
gaily shouting; paper money being burned 
at a crossroads; the hour when the wor- 
shippers of the moon would be placing 
their offerings on the tables, burning in- 
cense, celebrating with firecrackers and 
other fireworks, bowing down in adoration 
to the moon — all knew this was going on 
so it was with delight that the girls started 
on a walk. 

The hot air of the day had been dis- 
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pelled by the sudden rising of an east 
wind, and the air was refreshing. A few 
devout worshippers were seen. The beauty 
of a country road in the bright moonlight, 
and then a busier street that led us to the 
giant Yangtze, was a novelty and enjoy- 
ment to the girls. 

Within an hour, the return had been 
made. The teachers were sitting on 
benches out in the moonlight drinking 
tea when the foreign teacher-guest said, 
“Those girls did serve beautifully at the 
dinner tonight. Tell us about them.” 

“You noticed the girl on my right, did 
you not?” asked the principal. ‘She 
comes from a country station and was 
recommended by the day school teacher. 
She is just beginning her second year with 
us. Her mother has been replaced by 
another wife in the home and little does 
the wealthy father care about the daugh- 
ter of this legal wife. In some way, she 
manages to save a dollar here and there 
so that she can pay her daughter’s board. 
I really was amazed to see what a splendid 
hostess she made this evening. 

“The girl on your right,”’ she continued, 
“comes from an interesting home in 
another country station. A few years ago, 
her father died. Her brother is a Chris- 
tian; and although her mother has dis- 
couraging moments she has stood true. 
You remember, too, that the church in that 
village has had a most regrettable history, 
and even though there is no pastor there 
now, the faithful Bible woman is trying 
to keep the Christians together. The girl 
is very quiet and reserved, but though 
only a second-year girl, the officers of the 
school Y. W. C. A. desired her to be the 
head of their committee on religious work. 
She is another girl who surprised me to- 
night. I had no idea she could command 
such poise, graciousness and ability as a 
hostess. It was such a splendid plan of 
the Chinese teachers to give these girls 
the opportunity to serve tonight! 

“That girl who sat on my left is a new 
student whom I do not yet know very 
well. Last spring she graduated from our 
largest day school in the district. I under- 
stand that her father was killed during 
the war last year. She has been one of 
the most homesick girls this fall, for this 
is the first time that she has ever been 
away from home. 
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“The one who sat beside the matron has 
been with us only a half year. She seemed 
rather a hopeless proposition during the 
first two months she was with us. Appar- 
ently she had never met with the fact that 
obedience is a factor in one’s life and she 
would break rules right and left. When 
reprimanded, she would look up most in- 
nocently and say, ‘I didn’t know that was 
wrong,’ or ‘I don’t understand.’ About 
six weeks before school closed last June, 
she was called to the office and told that 
unless improvement came within the next 
few weeks, it would be a question whether 
she could return to school in the fall. 
School was too much of a joy to be given 
up without making a desperate trial to 
do what she ought to do, and there was 
such a noticeable improvement that we 
were glad to allow her to return to school 
this semester.” 

“Yes, she seemed like such an ani- 
mated girl,” said the guest, ‘and how 
quick she was to notice when a rice bowl 
needed refilling.” 

“ And of course you want to know about © 
the girl at your left. She is one over whom 
I have labored constantly and yet she 
seems to continue her happy-go-lucky 
way. She sometimes gets very obstinate 
with a teacher and though she doesn’t 
consider herself wrong when she gets into 
trouble, still I am hoping for the day when 
she will be sorry for some of the things 
she does. I found a responsive chord one 
day, when with tears in her eyes and long- 
ing in her voice, she said, ‘But I have no 
mother.’ When she was but a few days 
old, her mother died. Her father, an 
official, was grief stricken and after a few 
years moved to the northern province of 
Shensi, leaving his little daughter with a 
pastor and providing a certain amount of 
money for her education. Since then he 
has married. The money pays for little 
more than her board but we are glad of 
the privilege of having her here with us. 
She is quite musical and likes to look after 
the sick, showing more aptitude for these 
than she does for her general studies. My 
hope is that we can hold her till she finishes 
high school.’ 

“Well, if a girl with a temperament like 
that is really won for Christ, and her life 
becomes thoroughly motivated with a de- 

(Continued on page 59) 


H’YE we sinned against the Lord in ceasing 

to pray for one another and for the Lord’s 
work? Human intercession is essential to God’s 
work. Jesus is ever carrying our burdens but 
our intercession is the complement of his and 
prayer is our highest ministry. So let us pray 
and some day we shall find that as our faith and 
love have encircled the world, God’s providence 
has followed us in unswerving blessing. 


— A. B, Simpson. 


Editorial 


Concerning China 

From the China Weekly Review are taken 
some items which will be of interest to 
our readers. 

A Chinese woman has been named 
chief justice of the provisional court in 
Shanghai, succeeding aman. The woman 
to whom this honor has come, Miss 
Soumie Tcheng, was the first Chinese 
woman to become a lawyer. She received 
her legal education in Paris and is a mem- 
ber of the French bar in Shanghai. Miss 
Tcheng was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Paris last year and, after a short 
private practice of law, has been active 
in the affairs of the Nanking government, 
from which she received her appointment. 
She has been chief judge of the Shanghai 
Chinese district court, where she insti- 
tuted a number of excellent reforms. 

The China Weekly Review of October 29 
says as follows: 

That the nationalists will in the course of time, 
get in control of the whole country is a foregone 
conclusion. It will be hazardous to state the 
exact time when it is to be consummated. There 
may yet arise occasions of discord among the 
leaders, thereby prolonging the life of the Peking 
régime for some time. ‘The forces under the flag 
of the nationalists seem to grow in strength as 
the years roll by. Today we find Wu already 
eliminated while the Chang Tso-ling and Sun 
Chuang-fang combination has been reduced from 
ten provinces to five and those five provinces are 
the only ones that are not under the nationalist 
government. In the phenomenal success of this 
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gigantic struggle one cannot but form the follow- 
ing conclusions: that those who fight for a defi- 
nite cause and with a determined purpose must 
ultimately win out; that paper bullets in the form 
of organized publicity are just as effective as lead 
bullets; that a civilian form of government must 


_be evolved if it is to last; that a constructive pro- 


gram shall form the basis of progressive reforms 
of the country; and finally that foreign relations 
with China henceforth must be grounded on terms 
of equality and reciprocity. 

In another issue, Charles Dailey quotes 
Silas B. Strawn, American delegate to the 
tariff and extraterritoriality conferences 
as saying that those who belong to the 
nationalist party in China do not under- 
stand nationalism as Americans or Brit- 
ish understand it or in the sense that 
sent thousands of young men to die on 
the fields of France. He says that by 
the Chinese nationalism is interpreted to 
mean that a man’s first duty is to his 
family. He points out that the family 
unit system is the basic difficulty in deal- 
ing wth China, for whenever a Chinese 
gets into office his first duty is to rob the 
government for the benefit of his family; 
and the Chinese fight among themselves 
because of a fear that one or the other will 
get possession of the national treasury. 

Dr. Frank Rawlinson, writing of the 
National Christian Council of China, says 
that the present bond of Christian unity 
in China is that of a codperative search 
for the contribution Christianity can 
make to an emerging new China. The 
conference registered no breaks in fellow- 
ship but did demonstrate the possibilities 
of a codperative fellowship. “‘It was in a 
real sense Chinese-church-centric, but it 
also moved within the larger bonds of an 
international codperation.”’ 

In the discussion of the Christian mes- 
sage the delegates were united in the 
desire to make the personality of Christ 
the articulating point of their faith and 
effort, relating the Christian experience 
to a life interest in personalities and their 
influence, and demonstrating that con- 
centration of faith and faithfulness in 
deeper codperative relationships. 

Another subject which received special 
attention was that of the relation between 
the older churches of the West and the 
young churches of China. 


Missions, it is expected, will be merged into 
the Chinese church bodies. Missionaries will 
come at the call of those Chinese Christian 
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bodies, work under them and be appointed to 
their tasks by them. There was, however, a 
feeling that the National Christian Council 
pod stimulate the organization of Chinese 
Christians in such ways that they can pronounce 
on the coming of missionaries to China and out- 
line, more clearly than is now possible, \their 
tasks. . . . Missionaries will, of course, be on a 
basis of equality with the Chinese Christian 
leaders. 

Dr. Rawlinson goes on to say that it is 
quite evident that institutional and 
church work has passed under Chinese 
control, since the evacuation of the mis- 
sionaries has placed the responsibility for 
Christian work on the shoulders of the 
Chinese and given them a new concern 
for it. This marks a fresh starting point 
in the relationship between western and 
Chinese Christians. 


Up the Yangtze 

Miss Edith Fredericks shares with us 
news gleaned from letters recently re- 
ceived from China. Bishop Birney 
wrote: 

We have held the Central China Conference 
at Wuhu. It was by all odds the best conference, 
in several respects, that I have attended in 
China, the most thoughtful and the most spir- 
itual. This latter was due in a large measure 
to the effect of the bitterness the pastors have 
eaten during the past year. The discovery of 
God’s grace and love and protecting power, a 
new discovery of his living presence and his 
ability to make all things, even bitterness, to 
work together for good, brought into the con- 
ference an atmosphere which made the hospital 
hill seem like a Mount of Transfiguration, down 
from which the preachers went back to their 
difficult tasks with a new hope and consecration. 
We are hoping and praying for another such 
conference at Nanchang, where the Kiangsi 
Annual Conference will meet. 

Six of our W. F. M. S. missionaries 
from Kiangsi spent about two weeks in 
Kiukiang and Nanchang in November, 
when the Kiangsi Conference met. Let- 
ters tell of the most hearty welcome by 
the Chinese, who have been urging the 
return of the missionaries to that con- 
ference. All say that it was a most 
remarkable conference. All of the work 
of our Society has been kept up under 
Chinese Christian leadership and_ our 
missionaries were happy in visiting about 
and finding the type of work that had 
been done. They had a glorious two 
weeks together. The Kiukiang mission- 
aries were staying for a time longer but 
were not sure how long, because consular 
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permission has still not been given for 
permanent residence of foreign women 
in Kiangsi Province; and since things are 
going so well it seemed better to ‘‘make 
haste slowly’? rather than rush in too 
soon. 


Breaking Down Barriers 

This is the theme for the World Day 
of Prayer, February 24, 1928. The an- 
nouncement says: “‘We dare not pray 
for the breaking down of barriers unless 
we are willing to do all that we can to 
make possible an answer to our own 
prayers. What an adventure for most 
of us! Itis an adventure that will appeal 
particularly to our girls and young wo- 
men, who are eager for daring experiments 
in world friendship. The breaking down 
of barriers is essentially a process of 
sharing; and the thought of sharing will 
lead inevitably to the making of plans.” 

Supplies, if not already obtained, 


should be at once secured from depots of | 


supplies, and careful preparation be 
made for a helpful and sympathetic 
observance of the day. As many rep- 
resentatives of other lands as possible 
should help in the carrying out of the 
program, and the music of other coun- 
tries should be used whenever practic- 
able, especially in the organ numbers. 


Undiscouraged Chinese Women 
At the recent opening of the mite boxes of 
the women of Foochow Conference it was 
found that the receipts from these and 
from the Thank-Offering were over a 
hundred dollars more than in the best 
previous year. The total for the confer- 
ence was $3,000 Mex., about $1,500 gold. 
This money, with that from other socie- 
ties in Foochow and Yenping Conferences, 
goes to support a Chinese missionary in 
one of the most remote mountain sections 
of the province. The present missionary, 
a graduate of our Hwa Nan College in 
Foochow, is entirely supported by funds 
raised on the field. 


Personal Mention 
The recent birthday of Mrs. Lucie F. 
Harrison was celebrated at the First 
Church, Pasadena, by the King’s Heralds. 
An interesting part of the greetings to the 
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- guest of honor was a tribute, read by Mrs. 


John Legg, from the original King’s 
Herald band, organized twenty-five years 
ago. Its members have continued their 
loyalty to missions through all the years 
and continue to support scholarships in 
Peking. 

Mrs. Richard Hurst, well known to us 
from her work for children, is the newly 
appointed chairman of the department of 
children’s work of the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions. As 
the successor of Mrs. Cronk, we expect 
much from Mrs. Hurst, and the manner 
in which she has taken up the work indi- 
cates that we shall not be disappointed. 

Another party sailed for India Jan- 
uary 12 on the American Shipper, and 
from Marseilles January 27 on the 
Rajputana. The Misses Elsie Ross, 
Mildred Simonds, and Leona Ruppel are 
returning from furlough, the Misses 
Ruth Larson and Fern Carter going out 
for the first time. 

Miss Camilla Mills of Yenching is a 
resident at International House while 
studying at Columbia University. Misses 
Ruth Manchester, Nellie Low, Evelyn 
Hadden, Leola’ Greene, Blanche Bair, 
Harriet Morris and Mrs. Anna Chaffin 
are also studying at Columbia. 

A fifth year student of the Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, Miss Chizu Komoriya, won the 
second prize in the Lincoln Essay Contest 
conducted by the America-Japan Society 
in coéperation with the Lincoln Centen- 
nial Association, Springfield, Ill. 

The board of control of Nanking Uni- 
versity has followed the general trend of 
educational organizations in the election 
as president of Mr. Shen Yu Kwan, who 
had previously served as dean. 

A eablegram announces that Miss 
Viola Miller reached Chungking before 
Christmas. Other cablegrams are re- 
questing the return to North China of 
several missionaries now on furlough. 

Miss Mary Bedell and Miss Pansy P. 
Griffin have returned to their work in 
North China. 

The missionaries of Nanchang, China, 
are reported to be again at their posts. 

Miss Iva Williamson has returned to 
Wuhu, China. 
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In January Dr. Anna M. Wood and 
her daughter returned to India via the 
Pacific. 


Miss Ella J. Hewett 


ISS Ella Josephine Hewett. prom- 

inent and beloved member of Trinity 
M. E. Church, Berkeley, Cal., and for 
thirty years a missionary in Japan, passed 
away at the home of her sister, Mrs. J. 
H. Yost, on October 31, 1927. Her death 
came as a shock to her many friends, 
occurring after an illness of only five 
days. 

Miss Hewett served as a missionary 
in Hakodate and Sendai, Japan, under 
Philadelphia Branch. She retired from 
active service nine years ago and since 
then she had been residing in Berkeley, 
prominently identified with various 
branches of church work. She endeared 
herself to a large circle of friends by her 
charm and strength of personality. One 
of her sisters, Miss Elizabeth Hewett, 
is also a missionary of our Society, now 
retired. 

The beautiful funeral service was held 
on November 8 and her precious dust 
rests in Sunset View Cemetery, looking 
out over the Golden Gate through which 
Miss Hewett had so many times sailed, 
en route to the land which she loved and 
for which she lived — ‘‘ beautiful Japan.” 

Mrs. A. J. HANSON. 


Tell Me About Them 
(Continued from page 56) 
sire to think of others first, what a force 
she will be!” replied the guest. 

“The one just around the corner is an 
interesting girl, too, coming from a down- 
river, country station. When she came, 
we did not know that she came from a 
Mohammedan home. You know devout 
Mohammedans will not pollute them- 
selves by eating meat or anything with 
the savor of meat. When she realized that 
she, being a Christian, ought not to follow 
the former custom, she tried to eat a little 
meat. Not having eaten it all her life, it 
made her ill. However, she does try to 
eat the school vegetables even though 
they are flavored with meat, though she 

(Continued on page 64) 


+ CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you.” 


Marca 

1 Loveless, Emilie R. 

2 Desjardins, Helen M.; Hobart, Elizabeth. 

6 Simpson, Mabel EH. 

7 Block, N. Berneta, M:D.; Dennis, Viola, B. 

8 Drummer, Martha A.; Hagar, Esther. 

9 Culley, Frances E. 

0 Eno, Eula, M.D.; Moore, Mary Gladys; 

Westrup, Charlotte V. 

11 Bjorklund, Sigrid C.; Daubendiek, Letha I.; 
Salzer, Florence; Sweet, M. Edith. 

12 Johanson, Maria A.; Youtsey, Hdith R. 

13 Bates, Grace M.; Frantz, Ida F. 

14 Anderson, Mary; Fehr, Vera J. 

15 Hughes, Marjorie Pearl. 

17 Loper, Ida Grace; Ogborn, Kate L.; Smith, 
Myrtle A. 

18 Ayers, Harriet L.; Penney, Oril A. 

19 Cross, Cilicia L.; Gilliland, Helen C. 

20 Hobart, Louise; Parmenter, Ona M.; Wirz, 
Frieda. 

22 Holmes, Lillian L. 

23 Place, Pauline A.; Stone, Myrtle. 

25 Boeye, Katherine B. 

26 Crouse, Margaret D.; Jackson, C. Ethel; 
Oldfather, Jeanette. ° 

27 ves pee I.; Waugh, Nora B.; Young, 


eG. 
28 Bas Helen 8.; Morehouse, Edith Taft, 


29 Paige, Ina Mae. 

30 Wilk, Helen J. 

31 Brethorst, S. Marie; Madden, F. E. Pearl; 
Mitchell, Zoa. 


(Addresses given in January FRIEND) 


Pertinent Paragraphs for Programs 

Little Mary was the demure six-year- 
old daughter of a missionary. The family 
was accustomed to living simply, in fact 
they usually had to pinch and plan in 
order to make ends meet. Yet, when- 
ever a special appeal for help came, this 
happy family would plan for special self- 
denying giving. Sometimes they would 
agree that they would use no sugar on 
their oatmeal so that, by saving the 
price of that sugar for a month or two, 
they might have a little more to give. 
Sometimes father wore his coat another 
season, in spite of the fact that it was 
badly frayed. Sometimes mother wore 
the same old hat although it was out of 
style and a bit bedraggled. 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


One day they were discussing a special 
time of self-denial. Each member of the 
family had said what he would give up, 
until it came to little Mary’s turn. She 
looked up into her father’s face, with a 
smile, and said, “Daddy, I think I am 
willing to give up my castor-oil.’”’ This 
caused a laugh in the family circle, for 
Mary didn’t like her castor-oil any more 
than does your boy or girl. It was ever 
so easy for Mary to give up the castor- 
oil. She was like a good many other 
people when it came to denying herself 
in order to help someone else. Mary was 
ready to give up what she didn’t like and 
didn’t want to keep. Much giving is of 
things which can easily be spared and 
will never be missed. It is the gift which 
costs some real self-denial that must 
show our love. This is what David 
meant when he said, ‘‘Neither will I 
offer burnt offerings unto the Lord, my 
God, of that which costs me nothing.”’ 
— Ada pted from ‘“‘ Stewardship Stories,”’ Morrill. 


The practice of Christian steward- 
ship is essential to the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. It is a sad fact that 
while many great and worthwhile things 
are being done in the world by indiv- 
idual Christians and the instituted Church 
of Jesus Christ, the real potency of these 
forces is largely lost because the rank 
and file of the individual members are 
living unorganized lives, having in them 
no adequate acknowledgment of their 
personal stewardship relation to God, 
the Father-Owner. 

Stewardship is vital to both the indiv- 
idual and the Church. No previous hour 
ever presented so many open doors in- 
viting Christ to enter. He can enter 
them only through the person and ac- 
tivity of his disciples. The spirit of the 
living God is at hand to energize and 
bless the work and worker. The Word 
is quick and powerful. The faithful 
steward alone is lacking. It is now or 
never that we must do our part. 

Our accountability is not just for the 
substance or possession, but also for the 
personality, for God owns all that in- 
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heres in or belongs to the life. Money 
is not the only acid test in every life in 
connection with God’s ownership. There 
are numerous cases where ample money 
is willingly given, but the other elements 
are stubbornly and wilfully withheld. 

An analysis of conditions prevailing 
among church people will reveal that 
about one-half give some money and far 
less than half give time, energy, or talent 
to God for actual participation in worth- 
while service for the Father-Owner. In 
many cases the acid test is willingness 
to give the personality as well as the 
substance for service. We are stewards 
of the manifold mercies of God. A good 
steward will give the Father-Owner the 
first fruits of time, talents, energy, and 
possessions. 

The Father-Owner’s investment in us 
will never accomplish his purpose except 
by use. A law of life is to get and to use, 
not to keep. The process of dying is 
intimately related to keeping. Things 
spoil by keeping. The best things of 
life are saved by using. It is by the use 
of her love that a mother attains her im- 
perishable place in the heart and soul of 
her sons and daughters. We acknowledge 
the Father-Owner and honor our pos- 
session only as we use to the full all that 
is in our possession. We really keep 
what we give away. 

If possession itself is our chief joy, 
then our possessions become our idols 


and we lose God. 
— Agar in ‘‘The Stewardship of Life.” 


These books would make a valuable 
addition to the equipment of any stew- 
ardship worker. We recommend the 
latter for use in auxiliary circulating 
libraries. 


“There is also a stewardship of words. We 
are to witness in speech as well as by our lives. 
A silent Christian is an abnormal Christian. 
Like Peter and John we should be able to say, 


‘We cannot but speak the things which we have 


seen and heard.’ Our lives should be so filled 
with His presence and power as to make it im- 
possible for us to refrain from witnessing. To 
tell those who have not accepted Christ of the joy 
of following Him, to recommend His way of 
life, should be perfectly natural. And if our 
lives are without His presence and power, if we 
have no experience to share, we should not rest 
until we have rediscovered fellowship with Him.” 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE GUILD 


Marion Lela Norris 
2106 Central St., Evanston, Illinois 


“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Walcott to 
Mrs. Wormley, ‘the women say we must 
each get at least one new member for our 
auxiliary this year, and I can’t find one! 
I thought of Mrs. Sutton, but she had 
promised your sister. Then I went after 
that new woman who just moved here, 
but the president had gotten her promise. 
I suppose you are having the same kind 
of time in your auxiliary. What can I 
do?” 

“How about the Wesleyan Service 
Guild? You might get a whole group 
instead of a few scattering members for 
the auxiliary.”’ 

“But, my dear, the Guild is for business 
women and we don’t have any.” 

“Don’t you? Are they all in the other 
churches?” 

“Why, there aren’t any around our 
community.” 

“Really? How long have you been 
teaching the children at home instead of 
having them go to school?” 

“What are you talking about? They 
haven’t missed a day of school this year, 
nor been late, either!” 

“That is fine. How long have you been 
without a telephone? How you must 
miss it!” 

“What on earth is the matter with you, 
Mrs. Wormley? Our telephone is all 
right. What makes you think I had it 
taken out? I could not possibly do 
without it!” 

“Neither could I. What did folks do 
without it? How is Mr. Walcott’s busi- 
ness? Did that new novelty shop cut into 
his business much?” 

“No, not so far. He says he surely will 
have to have a bookkeeper before long. 
He has his eye on one. You know her — 

(Continued on page 64) 


Branch Superintendents 


New Encranp:— Miss Mary C. Stewart, 
14 Vine Street, East Providence, R. I 


(acting), 


Bw York: — Mrs. W. B. Maskiell, 488 Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: — Mrs. J. LeRoy Herber, 3066 Watson 


Entrance, Pittsburgh, Penn. : 
Bautmore: — Mrs. Foster B. Davis, 513 Walker 

Avenue, Govans, Baltimore, Md. : 
Cincinnati: — Mrs. H. C. Hubbell, 435 Riddle Road, 

Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
Norruwestern: — Mrs. C, N. Timmons, 406 Fourth 


Avenue, Sterling, Ill. 

Drs Mornus: — Mrs. Margaret Leland, 512 Carroll 
Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 

Minneapouis: — Miss Helen Salzer, 1768 Fremont 
Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Toprxa: — Mrs. C. B. Hamilton, 904 E. Tenth St., 
Winfield, Kan. 

Paciric: — Mrs. Clyde Collison, 1420 Spruce St., 
South Pasadena, Calif. : f 

Cotump1a River:— Mrs. J. H. Neville, Wallville, 
Washington. 


Our Branch Superintendents 


At least once each year the names and 
addresses of the Branch superintendents 
of the young people’s department are 
given in the Frrenp, in order that all 
may know to whom to refer questions 
which arise. While the general secretary 
loves to hear directly from local young 
people it is frequently impossible for her 
to do more than refer questions to those 
officers nearer the situation, so you will 
find that it usually expedites matters 
to write to your district counselor, who 
will give you the information desired or 
see that you receive it from some reliable 
source. If by any chance you do not 
know to what Branch you belong, ask 
some auxiliary mother, or consult the 
Year Book (page 115 in the 1925-1926 
edition) or the “ Abecedary.”’ 

Your Branch superintendent has been 
carefully selected from all the Methodist 
women of your Branch as the one best 
suited to be the leader in our great 
enterprise. She knows young people and 
loves them, and will do all in her power 
to help you in every possible way. No 
personal sacrifice the work demands is 
too great for her to make. Make her 
your friend — show her you appreciate 
her leadership, and pray for her often. 


Suggestions for March Program 

Under ‘Best Methods” in the Mis- 
sionary Review of September, 1927, we 
read: “Every program... must. first 
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Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Ill. 


be prayed over; second, thought over; 
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third, worked over; and fourth, put over. 
In the case of the ‘ready-made’ pro- 
gram (such as ours) these processes have 
already taken place. . . . It remains for 
the user to vitalize these programs by 
. . . way of energy and prayer.” Some 
did not have time for the talk on Mo- 
hammedanism planned for December. It 
will fit in well here, for the followers 
of the Prophet in Malaya and Java 
number many millions. 

A program entitled, ‘“The Cross Roads 
of the World,” and headed by the quo- 
tation: 

“‘Let me live in a house by the side 
of the road 
And be a friend to man”’ 
does not require special suggestions for 
invitations and poster. The possibilities 
are so obvious that each organization 
will easily work out its own ideas. 

Miss Carrie C. Kenyon of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Gazelle Traeger 
of Cost, Texas, are now in this country 
on furlough from Malaya. As many 
organizations as possible should have 
first-hand messages from them. 


A Letter from De Soto (Indiana) 
Standard Bearers 


To bear the standard for Jesus, through 
missions, to foreign lands has been the work 
of the De Soto young people for several years. 
This past year, especially, has been a busy one, 
for many increases have been made. 

Meetings of both business and social nature 
were held each month. The October meeting 
was in the form of a Hallowe’en masked party 
and the real program presented at the table 
between courses. In December, gifts were ex- 
changed by the members. February laid the 
scene for a Washington’s Birthday party with its 
hatchets and flags. At this time, leaders were 
selected and sides chosen for “pig clubs’”— 
“Chester Whites” and ‘‘Durocs.” Each member 
received a pig bank with the instructions to 
fatten 'the pig by a certain time — the owner of 
the fattest pig to receive a prize. They brought 
in more than $66, with a $5 prize. 

The Heritage Banquet as presented by the 
mother auxiliary proved the good will and 
loyalty of the auxiliary. A picnic at McCullough 
Park, Muncie, in July, by our jolly band was 
one of the purely social events of the year. 


(Continued on page 69) 


Mrs. CG. R. Havighurst 


109 Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


Membership Goals 


Emphasis is to be placed on member- 
ship during this, our anniversary year. 
The star district will be the one reporting 
the largest gain in membership. Indian- 
apolis District in Northwestern Branch 
had the honor of being the star district 
last year. Will you help your district 
to reach this goal this year? Other 
awards which have been offered by Mrs. 
Havighurst for advance in membership 
are listed in the ‘Information for 
Leaders.” 

Do you know what a Legion of Honor 
is? It is a society, either of King’s 
Heralds or Little Light Bearers, that 
has a membership of one hundred or 
more. Many bands and circles lack just 
a few members of reaching this mark. 
Perhaps with a little more effort on some 
one’s part this goal will be accomplished. 
Did you ever set a membership goal for 
your group? If not, try to be a Legion 
of Honor this year. Names of all Legions 
of Honor will be placed in the Silver 
Birthday Book. A large number of such 
societies will mean a fine increase in the 
membership of the junior department. 

Some feel that more emphasis should 
be placed on the missionary education 
of our boys. We hope to do this by the 
organization of King’s Herald clubs for 
boys. It is true that many boys are en- 
rolled in our bands and are doing won- 
derful work. 

It is also true that many churches 
enroll only girls in their junior societies. 
In churches where it is possible, organ- 
ize a King’s Herald club for boys from 
eight to fourteen years of age, using the 
same literature and plans that have been 
provided for the bands. Create a whole- 
some rivalry between your club and band 
which will greatly promote the activity 
of the members. We hope to increase 
our membership by the organization of 
many boys’ missionary clubs. 

Another effective goal is to double 
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your membership. Did you ever try to 
do this? It may seem to be a tremendous 
task but it will be worth the effort if you 
try. The names of all bands doubling 
their membership will be placed in the 
Silver Birthday Book. Will the name of 
your band be there? Will you do your 
utmost to place it there? You can, by 
urging each member to secure at least 
five new members. The names of all 
Heralds securing five new members will — 
be placed in the Birthday Book. Many 
Heralds should try for this honor. 


Suggestions to Leaders 

1. Plan a friendly contest by choosing 
sides with a real honor given to the side 
securing the most members in a certain 
period of time. 

2. Have a competition between band 
and boys’ club. 

3. Try to be a Legion of Honor. 

4, Make personal calls on mothers. 

5. Use the telephone. 

6. Enroll honorary members. 

7. Arrange attractive meetings. 

8. Use as many children as possible 
on the programs. 

9. Divide society into membership 
groups, each group to gain a certain 
percent. 

Will the reports at the close of our 
birthday year show a substantial increase 
in the membership of the junior depart- 
ment? Adopt some of the methods sug- 
gested above, work them with love and 


joy and prayer, and we shall see results. 
Emma K. Brown, 


SuperintendentJuntor Work, Philadelphia Branch. 


Your secretary has been nearly buried 
under an avalanche of letters telling of 
Silver Birthday Parties and those re- 
porting Royal Trumpeters for the honor 
roll. Her only regret is that she cannot 
share the delightful accounts of those 
lovely parties with you. Five letters will 
appear in the February Junior Friend. 
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The program was carried out, in most 
cases, as outlined in the October FRIEND. 
These plans may be used at any time 
during the year. 

It was very gratifying to note that 
many new members were added on these 
party occasions. This suggestion, there- 
fore, may be added to those given by 
Mrs. Brown. Give a birthday party, 
with the help of your auxiliary mother, 
for the Heralds, and invite all girls and 
boys in the church eligible to member- 
ship. | 


Wesleyan Service Guild 
(Continued from page 61) 
Avis Baxter. Such a sweet girl. She will 
soon finish her business course at the col- 
lege and then Mr. Walcott will have some 
relief from his night work.” \ 

“So, Avis is going into business? That ~ 
is too bad. Who will take the children’s 
work?” 

“Yes, there it is again. You just get a 
person trained and then she leaves you! 
But what did you mean about the chil- 
dren and school and the telephone, Mrs. 
Wormley?” 

“T just wondered whether you really 
meant what you said about having no 
business women here, and I see you didn’t. 
What are the public school teachers if 
not professional women, and the tele- 
phone operators but business women? 
And now you have a first class, trained 
missionary-interested girl in Avis who is 
soon going into business. Do any of these 
belong to your auxiliary?” 

“No-o, but —” 

“Well, then, why don’t you help Avis 
to organize a unit of the Guild? That 
will give you not just one member for the 
auxiliary, but a whole group for the 
Society! Moreover, it would be rendering 
a real service to these business and pro- 
fessional women in your community who, 
I imagine, do not have any too much to. 
interest them outside of their work, any- 
way. Here is my car. Good-bye!” 


MY PRAYER 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee. 


— John G. Whittier. 


February 


Tell Me About Them 
(Continued from page 59) 

has never come to the place where she can 
enjoy meat at all. But this step shows 
that she has broken with her former faith, 
Her coming to school brought a real test, 
but now she is one of our most earnest 
Christian girls. She is another whom the 
school has partly to support as her family 
does not possess much of this world’s goods, 
but isn’t she worth while?” 

The guest asked, “ Didn’t you say none 
of the older girls are here tonight?” 

“Yes,” the principal replied. “Why?” 

“T surely am interested to hear what 
these younger schoolgirls are like,’’ came 
the reply, “‘and I certainly should like to 
see them five or six years from now when 
they will be seniors in high school if they 
ever get the chance to go to high school.” 

The principal continued. ‘I suppose 
you want to hear about the other two 
girls. The girl at this side of the same 
corner you remember, don’t you? I wish 
you could have seen her two weeks ago 
when she first came, awkward, frightened, 
bewildered, for it was her first trip away 
from her small country village. Seeing 
her then, one doubted about her ability 
to make her grades. Now I observe that. 
she is one of the keenest in her class and 
also a veritable giggler. She seems to see 
the funny side in everything and is as 
happy as she can be. One can’t help liking 
her and there seems to be very fine mate- 
rial in her, the kind that can be developed 
and made finer. 

“The eighth girl was the one who sat be- 
tween the Chinese teacher and the Bible 
woman. She is a hard worker and has the 
handicap of having the use of only one 
eye, as the sight of the other was lost dur- 
ing an illness which she had when a very 
small girl. She is exceedingly conscien- 
tious. Last Sunday she told in a meeting 
of a very serious illness that her grand- 
mother had last summer and of how she 
had suggested to the family that they pray 
for the grandmother. The family con- 
sented, the girl prayed and the grand- 
mother got well. You can imagine that 
that took some courage. 

“Thus endeth the story of the eight; and 
each girl in school has her own particular 
story. Is it any wonder that working with 
girls is so fascinating?” 


+ 


LicHts AND SHADOWS IN AN EvANGELIS?’s Lire 


The following extract from a letter of Miss Edna 
M. Abbott, Buxar, Bihar, India, is sent to the 
Friend by Miss Abbie M. Ludgate, who took the 
accompanying picture:—We have just finished 
district conference with Bishop and Mrs. Fisher 
and others as guests. Just after that Mr. T. C. 
Badley came for two days to visit village schools. 
I showed him seven in the two days, so that he 
got a fairly good idea of what we are trying to do. 
We have anywhere from eleven to thirteen 
schools, some Just now being in difficulty so that 
we do not know just where to classify them. 
Iam making every effort to keep them going — 
forjunless they are really kept up there is no use 
in starting them. 

We have had many encouraging experiences 
this year, though the Arya Samajists have been 
very active and given considerable trouble in 
many places. At Easter we had a fine Christian 
mela with many village people in attendance. 

Five boys from one village school went to the 
Arrah boys’ school. This aroused much opposi- 
tion and the Aryas stirred up the zemindars 
(land owners) against the Christians. The shops 
and wells were closed to them. They could get 
neither barber nor dhobi (washerman) service 
and were given no work. Part of the mohulla 
(village) went back, but the families from which 
the boys came stood true under severe difficulties 
and persecution. 

The leading woman of the village was simply 
wonderful in her faith and steadfastness and 
really was the one who stood against all solicita- 
tions and kept the people true. The well was 
closed only one day, but all the other difficulties 
lasted several weeks but are decreasing now, to 
some degree. After all this, there were several 
baptisms last week from the section that stood 
true. 

In another village four women destroyed their 
heathen thans (altars). Then a boy died and the 
old priest said it was due to this. They were 
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under severe temptation and I believe one man 
did build up one altar. The inquirers who were 
sending their children to the school were afraid 
tofsend them lest they might have to destro 
their thans, but now everything seems to be all 
right for the school is going splendidly and the 
women are very happy. 

It is indeed very encouraging to see the women 
so firm in the faith —and it is not altogether 
easy for me to leave them now and go on furlough. 


A Worp Picture or Our FrEencH STATION 


Miss Martha Whiteley, Grenoble, France, 
writes: —Would you like to join our family 
circle for a moment? There are some new faces 
this year, nine new students, big and little, but 
that does not greatly change our family life nor 
the singing of ‘‘Count your blessings.” 

While the high school girls are studying we 
will go up to the third floor of the Magnolias and 
say good-night to the grandes who work in offices 
and at dressmaking during the day. Here are 
Ida, Isabelle, and Amelie all plunged knee-deep 
in the study of French laws concerning child 
labor. The text is the social gospel study book 
for their young people’s society. It is an organ- 
ization which grew out of our Friendly Circle 
of the older Foyer girls. 

Our younger girls, those not included in the 
young people’s society, have formed the ‘‘Sun- 
beams.” They could not have the older girls get- 
ting ahead of them, so their program is quite as 
rich. First ‘they have a devotional service which 
is followed by a story, or songs, or games. During 
the week some of their spare time is spent on 
social service, only they do not know that big 
phrase. They merely decided that even if they 
are poor, it is still better to give than to receive, 
so they looked about them and found the civic 
hospital just back of the Foyer where are many 
unhappy, unfortunate children. Before Christ- 
mas they made garments for some and they 
‘‘adopted”’ a god-daughter. She will be in the 
hospital a long time and our 
little Sunbeams have brought 
more sunshine into her life 
and into their own, too. 

Then there are our ‘‘mar- 
ried children.” Yvonne, the 
Little French Violet of war 
days, has now returned to her 
dear Alsace and has become 
Madame Xavier Zerr, wife 
of a young engineer. He is 
our second son-in-law. Then 
there is Marcelle, who finished 
normal school last June; she 
is starting her career as a 
teacher and isin a Protestant 
school in Paris. Jeanne has 
most successfully finished her 
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first year as secretary to Mr. Blake, Jr., Director 
of the Foyer Retrouve for Boys at Charvieu. 
Occasionally she gets back to visit her Foyer 
and her three sisters who are stiJl here. 
Mathilde passed her exams in October for the 
bachot or baccalaureate — two years lower than 
that given by our colleges. Of our two nurses 
who recently finished their training, Raymonde 
is a public health nurse near Paris and Angéle 
is doing child welfare work in Lyons. Ours is 
indeed a fine family. Ave you not proud to be 
the Americans cousins? 


‘“PRIENDSHIP CiuB”’ AT GLEASON INSTITUTE 


Miss Bernice M. Cornelison, of Rosario, Argen- 
tina, writes the following: — Let me tell you of the 
Club Armistad (Friendship Club) for young 
women, which was organized four years ago with 
an attendance of six. While they were in reality 
only girls, the girls of Argentina grow up so fast 
that they seem like young women when they are 
only fourteen or fifteen. Classes were offered in 
needlework. As the months passed, the attend- 
ance grew and brought a corresponding demand 
for more varied types of hand work. The giris 
nearly all came from needy homes and they 
wanted practical lessons that would help them in 
making their own and the family clothing. Dress- 
making was introduced. Still more girls began to 
come and more teachers were needed. Always 
the way opened to find a new helper. It seemed 
the Lord was putting his stamp of approval upon 
the undertaking. At times during 1926 the at- 
tendance reached sixty-five or seventy. 

When we held evangelistic services last year it 
seemed a pity that the Club Armistad girls were 
not in the regular services. Most of them could 
not come because it was not safe for them to be 
on the street alone at night. Our one opportunity 
of the week was to have a special message given 
at the regular devotional period of the club meet- 
ing. There were some very clear conversions. 
These girls of the club are now reading the Gos- 
pels and we have on the list fifty-eight who have 
entered the reading circle. 

Between Christmas and April a number read 
one or more of the Gospels, a few had read all 
four and received the gilt-edged New Testament 
which we secure from the American Bible So- 
ciety at a reasonable price. I am sure you who 
have contributed to the evangelistic funds of 
Gleason will be happy to have some of your 
money used in this way. At first I asked the 
girls to return the Gospels when they had finished 
and were ready for another. Several asked if they 
might lend the copy and return it later. I might 
have known it would happen. Doesn’t it always 
come about when the Word is being read? Pass 
it along to someone else? I should say they had 
permission! 


Nrsrpep: A Sewine Macuine 


Mrs. Mary L. Rodgers writes from Guanajuato, 
Mexico: — Last year we gained in numbers, 
chiefly in the boarding department, where we 
doubled the number of the year before. We had 
for the larger part of the year fourteen girls and 
we were glad that the majority of them came from 
the country churches. In June we held an all-day 
Junior League institute. The unusual part of the 
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day was the speeches made by two former mis- 
sionaries in thee fields, who had some curios of 
their former countries and allowed the girls to see 
and handle them. Miss Copley even wore a native 
Philippine costume, while Mabel Marsh from 
Malaya had many Chinese curios as well as 
Malayan. These girls never had had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a missionary tell of her work among 
the Chinese, Indians, etc. 

At the close of the year, in October, we had a 
ten tt class of two, Gabina Penaloza, who 

ad been with us for seven years as a boarding 
pupil and Margarita Garcia, a day pupil. 

In February of last year, part of our property 
was destroyed by fire, including a building used 
for a store and the house above, which was 
rented. As it was a source of danger, an appro- 
priation was granted for the destruction of the 
building and the making of a garden. It greatly 
improves the appearance of our patio and we 
hope it will be a source of joy as well as educa- 
tion, for we plan to have gardening classes. 

At the same time, an appropriation was granted 
for the replacing of a roof on a building which had 
formerly served asa classroom. It is planned that 
in thisrejuvenated room we can open a community 
house, for women and girls particularly. A na- 
tive stove has been built and the equipment 
from the home economies department will be in- 
stalled there, so that classes in homemaking will 
be part of the program, as well as classes on the 
Bible, English, ete. We do so need a sewing 
machine; how are we to sew without one? Is 
there someone who will start the pennies rolling 
our way for a machine? 


Reau Faire 

Mrs. Alice H. Sharp, from Konju, Korea, sends 
the following: —In one of my classes this winter, 
there was a woman who has suffered great perse- 
cution. She lives in a pretty little village nest- 
ling among the hills, a place where we have a 
small church. She heard of Christianity through 
the Christians and came out one day to church, 
but she had not reckoned with her husband. On 
reaching home, he inquired where she had been 
and on hearing she had been to church, he pro- 
ceeded to beat her and told her she was not to go 
again. She, however, had got a taste of the good 
Word and it was sweet to her; so at the next 
opportunity she went again with the same results. 
This continued for some months. If the husband 
was away, she went and came in peace but 
otherwise she received a beating. But her faith 
never once faltered. 

One day he beat her so hard that he could not 
use his arm any longer. You can imagine what 
condition she was in. The poor woman was sick 
for some time, but she never once thought of 
giving up her faith. After that beating, the 
father-in-law interfered and told his son to let 
her go to church for a year and see what came of 
it; so now she has her freedom and can go to 
church as often as she wants to go. 

When I held the class there, she was.a faithful 
attendant and her face just shone with the love 
of Christ. She had a little baby born during the 
persecution and the father-in-law calls it a baby 
of blessing because it is a sound and strong child. 
It was feared it might be deformed. 
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Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Founders’ Day Program Suggestions 


Adapt to Local Possibilities 


Tue ANNUAL FAMILY GATHERING 


Platform decorations: Furniture as nearly as 
possible as in accompanying picture; Reliquary 
essential (high school boy can make it). At right, 
place stand bearing green, red, violet steward- 
ship candles; at left, fastened to a standard, a 
sheet of white bristol board bearing the words, 
OUR PATRONS. 

Assemble in other than program room. As 
folks arrive pin uniformly on breast of each 
adult a little white cardboard shield diagonally 
across which are the three stewardship colors 
done in pencil, water color or baby ribbon, 
W.F. M.S. seal in lower center; same for Stand- 
ard Bearers except tiny pennant instead of seal; 
smaller shield for King’s Heralds and Little 
Light Bearers with tiny silver trumpet. See that 


each adult has an incense envelope and a copy of 
“The King’s Highway,” the Sixtieth Anniversary 
hymn. 

Organize all present in groups of four; 
auxiliary member and guest, Young Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society or Standard Bearer, 
or Wesleyan Service Guild member and guest, 
King’s Herald and guest, Little Light Bearer 
and guest. (Regular, associate and extension 
members instructed beforehand to bring guest.) 

When organ. sounds first trumpet notes of ‘The 
King’s Highway,” procession moves to program 
room which is absolutely vacant except for eight 
Founders who are seated on platform as if hold- 
ing meeting. Select their costumes with care; 
dress hair becomingly but a la ’69. No hats. As 
procession enters, Founders rise. 


Founders’ Room at Tremont Street Church: Reliquary in Corner on Wall 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION 
Stewardship of Prayer, with little girl who 
carries copy of “Five Laws That Govern Prayer” 
on tray covered with green. Hach dressed in green; 


Stewardship of Personality with boy who carries. 


copy of “The Master Personality’ on tray 
covered with red. Dressed in red; Stewardship of 
Possessions with girl who carries copy of ‘““Owner- 
ship’? on tray covered with violet. Dressed in 
violet. (Leave four foot space). 

Patrons’ Gift dressed in white with blue 
shoulder band covered with Patrons’ Gift leaf- 
lets. (Leave 4 foot space). 

Incense Gift in yellow with shoulder band of 
gold paper, carrying swinging censer, accom- 
panied by two young women in yellow carrying 
large brass trays or trays covered with gold 
paper. (Four foot space). e 

Ruth and Naomi dressed as on card. (Four foot 
space). 

Auxiliary Officers followed by the groups of 
four as described above. 

Three Stewardship Characters and attendants 
take places behind their candles; Patrons’ Gift 
beside standard; Incense \Gift with attendants, 
and Ruth and Naomi at-rear right and left of 
Founders’ table. Take these places rhythmically. 

When processional is in room the president 
asks all to remain standing while they sing first 
three stanzas of “The King’s Highway.” All 
seated; primary chairs for little attendants. 


PROGRAM 

President in her own words develops a four- 
minute speech somewhat as follows: Fifty-eight 
years of the history of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is symbolized on this plat- 
form. In 1869 Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. 
Rich, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Flanders, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Kingsbury and Mrs. Merrill (each 
rises aS named) sat in a room that looked very 
much like this platform, but for the symbolic 
characters, and organized a Society for sending 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to the women and 


Some of Our Founders in Later Years 


February 


children of other lands. Fifty years later this 
Society celebrated its Golden Jubilee. The 
membership in 1919 was 459,498; the income, 
$2,000,000; evangelists, teachers and doctors 
were at work in nineteen countries. At the 
Sixtieth Anniversary in 1929, on Anniversary 
Day at sunrise, in each of these countries, our 
national sisters by the thousands together with 
school children and hospital staffs and patients 
around the world will unite with us in taking 
the Holy Communion and in singing, each in 
their own language, ‘Jesus the light of the 
world.”’ 

To care for our missionaries who were begin- 
ning to be retired after long years of sacrificial 
toil, hundreds of Memorial Memberships at $50 
each were gladly taken to build the Retirement 
Fund. These names were placed in Books of 
Remembrance that are safely locked in a Reli- 
quary which occupies a space like this (indicat- 
ing the box on wall) in the Founders’ Room in 
Tremont Street Church, Boston. (Ask those who 
are Memorial Members or helped to make some 
one else one to rise). Hundreds of Sunday 
schools and day schools enrolled thousands of 
children; our hospitals were giving hundreds of 
thousands of treatments annually. The Found- 
ers had seen a great light but even they did not 
realize the World Highway of future Christian 
womanhood and childhood into which God was 
royally leading them. (Build this speech with 
facts). We shall now ask those who symbolize 
the. present plans for The Missionary Cycle, 
which covers the years 1924-1929, to explain 
their work. 

(After speaking, symbolic characters remain stand- 
ing to close of program) 

Stewardship of Prayer: In 1925 we started to 
enlist by 1929 one-fifth of the auxiliary member- 
ship in the Order of The King’s Highway, as 
avowed stewards of prayer, personal service and 
possessions. To date, 51,000 of the 69,000 have 
taken the sacred pledge; to enlist the other 
18,000 before 1929 means constant prayer and 
sacrificial work. Our prayer 
study book has been (takes 
from tray as girl rises) “Five 
Laws That Govern Prayer.” 
(Lights green candle as she re- 
cites the following:) 


From my green candle, sheds 
abroad the Light of 
Prayer. 

The consecrated thoughts 
that rise unto God’s 
throne lie hidden there. 

But from its pale light’s 
soft glow in radiance 
found, 

Other lives and other hearts 
are soulward-bound. 


Stewardship of Personality: 
Our personality study book 
has been (takes from tray as 
boy rises) “The Master Per- 
sonality.” (Lights red candle 
and recites): 


From my red candle, sheds 
_ abroad the Light of Face; 


1928 


The smile of lip; the kind word full of grace. 

And from its pale light’s soft glow in radiance 
found, 

Other lives and other hearts are inward bound. 
Stewardship of Possessions: Our possessions 

study book, now being used, is (takes from tray as 

girl rises) “Ownership,” written by the daughter 

of Mrs. Butler, one of the Founders. (Lights 

violet candle and recites): 

From my violet candle, sheds abroad the Light of 


en; 
The joy to give; the love to serve; my strength, 
my wealth. 
But from its pale light’s soft glow in radiance 
found, 
Other lives and other hearts are outward bound. 
(Verses written by Mrs. S. M. LePage, Ottawa 

\ University, Kan.) 

Patrons’ Gift: By our Sixtieth Anniversary in 
1929 we must have 60,000 Patrons at $5 each, or 
that equivalent, in order to care for our beloved 
retired missionaries. Last year 19,870 were 
reported, which means that we should secure 
20,180 this year. I shall now place on the 
Patrons’ Banner the Patrons’ Gift leaflets which 
bear the names of the patrons in this church. 
(Give names distinctly as placed; ask audience to 
add to list; have usher hand a leaflet to applicant). 

Ruth and Vaomi: (Naomi speaks) As Naomi of 
old, through love and kindly interest, led Ruth 
to join her lot with hers, so we as auxiliary mem- 
bers seek to lead the younger women as well as 
the girls and children to see the spiritual and 
educational values wrapped up in this work. 
This is my ‘‘Ruth” -(takes her by the hand as she 
rises.) Will those who have secured a ‘‘Ruth”’ 
either last year or this please rise and name 
their ““Ruths’’? 

Ruth: “Whither thou goest, I will go: thy 
people shall be my people—.” (They pose 
quickly, as on Ruth and Naomi card, without her 
turning from Naomi whom she has just addressed). 

Incense Gift: (begins to speak the moment 
Ruth and Naomi have posed so they may resume 
position unnoticed). Tells of ‘Incense Gift” as 
found in letter. Closes with: The Incense Gift 
symbolizes our gratitude to Christ for his redeem- 
ing power and love exercised in our behalf. Then 
recites “My Gift,’”’ found on page 411 of Novem- 
ber FrienD, as she moves to front of platform 
followed by all symbolic figures and attendants 
(stewardship ones carrying candles) in such order 
as to have Incense Gift and attendants in center 
of line. As she recites last verse she lifts censer 
gracefully and puts own envelope into it. 

One representing Mrs. Butler: Our hearts are 
thrilled with gratitude to Him who died that we 
might live. Let us come and bring our Gifts of 
Incense, of Patrons and of Ruths. Your Found- 
ers ask (other Founders rise) that they may lead 
the way and that you will follow us as you have 
done through more than fifty years of prayer and 
work. (They go off platform and stand in single 
file while ushers quickly organize the lines as if 
going to communion.) Stewardship cards are 
placed on little white altar in front of Steward- 
ship; patrons go to Patrons’ Gift; Ruthand Naomi 
cards are placed on tray in Naomi’s hand; 
Incense Gifts go in trays of attendants. During 
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offering, organ plays medley of appropriate 
hymns. 

When lines are seated and Founders back on 
platform seated (symbolic figures standing) 
male voice sings the last stanza of ‘The King’s 
Highway” with much spirit. 

President announces Family Social Hour. 
(Secure members, patrons, annuities). 

Pastor prays for continued guidance and 
renewed power. 

Note: Why not establish a post office, alpha- 
betically arranged, postmistress and other 
features, in meeting prior to Founders’ Day? © 
As part of program have women line up at 
window and ask for mail. Personally addressed 
envelope containing Incense Gift letter and little 
container given to each. Send to absentees and 
extension members. Be sure to provide enough 
Incense envelopes so that you will not run short 
on Founders’ Day. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 62) 

That old problem of raising money was solved 
in various ways, resulting in a total of $215.40. 
A basket ball game between the De Soto Sunday 
school boys and Corinth United Brethren team, 
with a box social following, netted a goodly sum. 
Knobby Kraft jewelry — bracelets, pins, pencils, 
etc.— was sold, bringing $27 to the treasury. 

The clocks were keeping time also, as was 
proved in August when mite box opening came. 
One young woman had $28.15 to her credit. 
For the final plan, a public entertainment was 
held at the school house gym. The program 
consisted of music — vocal, piano, and orches- 
tra —a short play, an address by a missionary, 
and the pantomime ‘‘O, Zion Haste.”’ A Christmas 
box of balls, dolls, mouth harps, handkerchiefs, 
etc., for Lulu Tubbs, was planned and will be 
ready to send out in a few days. 

And so, when time for reports arrived, we 
were able to report our clock striking twelve, 
two new members for our foot of the “King’s 
Highway,” twenty-four shares or $48 for Marie 
Adams in, China, $140 Thank-Offering for the 
Lima High School, $12 Christmas offering, $1 
for Lulu Tubbs, and dues paid in full. Thus, we 
feel our work has not been in vain and that we 
have carried the standard to part of the world, 
at least, not forgetting the good we have gained 
for ourselves. _ 


Some New Books 


Tur Leoparp Hunts ALONE. By Conway T. Wharton. 
New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price $1.25. 
Travel and missions form the basis of this 

story of adventure on the Congo. Written in 
most interesting style, it gives a picture of ‘‘a 
people tall and smooth,” the Bakuba. Artisans 
of no mean order they are, the possessors of 
much fascinating folk lore. To them Christianity 
was brought and the story of its reception is no 
less interesting than are the first chapters, for it 
gained its way in spite of stalwart opposition. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Grace Abbot says, ‘The children pass through 
the period of childhood but once, and their needs 
cannot be dealt with ten years hence. ‘There is 
an immediacy about a child’s welfare program 
that exists with reference to no other.”’ Believing 
this, Columbia River Branch junior workers are 
offering some ways over which their youth are 
being led towards tomorrow. 

Vancouver, Washington, King’s Herald band 
is fdivided into Blues and Silvers and we are 
using the stamp requirements in our books, also 
attendance, as points for marking. The losing 
side is to entertain at the close of the year. 

Moro, Oregon, King’s Heralds had a Christmas 
tree on Rally Day and put on about forty hand- 
kerchiefs to send to the scholarship girl the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society supports. 

A Christmas tree might be laden with gifts for 
the missionary supported by juniors. _ 

Boise, Idaho, believes from experience that 
study books can be illustrated with posters and 
then mothers and other Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society women invited to see the exhibit. 

Twin Falls, Idaho, King’s Herald girls sold 
tickets at ten cents each to the auxiliary and 
others for the July meeting. The girls gave the 
program and the auxiliary served the refresh- 
ments. The proceeds were used to make King’s 
Herald life members. 

At Buhl, Idaho, King’s Heralds assisted by 
the Standard Bearers gave two playlets, ‘The 
Uncanny Mite Box”’ and “The Plea of the Mite 
Boxes” and the Little Light Bearers gave a mite 
box demonstration. One unique feature of the 
program was the march of the fifty King’s 
Heralds with their mite boxes. They came in 
with their mite boxes and marched around the 
church, coming down the center aisles, and 
deposited their boxes along the front of the 
platform, to the tune, “The Campbells are 
coming,” played by two of the boys on their 
saxophones. After the program the entire com- 
pany was served with punch and cake by the 
auxiliary ladies. 

Caldwell, Idaho, Little Light Bearer circle has 
three pairs of twins enrolled. 

Some leaders are finding the blackboard very 
useful in presenting the study book. One worker 
says, “‘Work all the plans as presented, having 
as many specials as are consistent, for children 
like a change and a surprise. The very best is 
none too good for children and they appreciate 
it.” Use tiny flags, red hearts, Easter eggs, tiny 
pasteboard hatchets — something for favors to 
take home, but always inexpensive things. 

Some workers are finding it best not to give 
out Bob and Betty books before dues are paid, 
thus being sure of members. Sometimes the 
children are then ready for more than one stamp. 


One writes, “We run our foreign and home 
society together, so I call the children, ‘The 
Junior Missionary Society.’ Funds are equally 
divided.” “tte 

Note the element of surprise in this invitation: 

THE TRUMPET CALL 


WHERE? 
IN CHURCH BASEMENT 


WHEN? 
AFTER SCHOOL ON FRIDAY 


WHAT? 
A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


WHOSE? 
YOU COME AND FIND OUT 


“Whose birthday? Yours?’’ was eagerly asked. 
The caps were given, birthday book signed, 
games, partly following Frr=np plans, including 
many trumpets and the birthday cake. The 
room was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and Herald colors. The table was arranged in 
sections. At the pink and white section were 
children wearing green caps, by the brown 
flowers were brown caps and by the red flowers 
were red caps, while at the table the story of 
the Silver Trumpet was told. Then came the 
story of the King’s Heralds and needless to say 
much interest was aroused. It was announced 
that the following Sunday would be Missionary 
Sunday in the church school and special work 
would be given. 

On Sunday, after the regular collection had 
been taken, teachers of the intermediate, junior 
and third-year primary classes told missionary 
stories or used the first chapter of the junior 
book. The blue star membership card and a 


‘penny were given to each child. A trumpet 
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badge is promised when all stars are punched. 
So the new King’s Heralds at this country church 
will meet in sections with teachers as leaders. 
Party meetings will be planned through the year 
when all sections will unite. When twenty-five 
stars are punched there will be a new King’s 
Herald member, Bob and Betty books will be 
given and they will be ready for two or three 
stamps. Class officers will be King’s Herald 
officers. 
STANDARD BEARER RESOLUTIONS 

Our pot luck supper committee decreed that 
at least one item on the menu of each supper 
should be in keeping with the country we are 
studying. This is creating much interest in foods 
and home life of many lands. 

We use the password system — the password 
being some article for a missionary box. All 
bring the article determined ag the password 
or give the same value in money. The Standard 
Bearers are responsible for a missionary story 
told once a month to the junior church school. 


SEATTLE District 
In one of our churches where the King’s 
Heralds and the Home Guards are combined, a 
successful organization exists. The children pay 
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twenty-five cents a year. The two mother so- 
cieties pay another twenty-five cents for each 
child. The children come to the church once a 
month for their meeting. First they are given 
handwork which consists of making hospital 
bandages, scrap books and:so forth. The boys 
are taught coping saw work. Recently they have 
been learning the evolution of the star in art as 
they make stars out of wall board. Supper is 
served at the church, the children bringing their 
own sandwiches, and a hot dish is prepared there 
for them. After supper the missionary lesson is 
given. One band of Heralds, in codperation 
with the Standard Bearers, sold old newspapers 
to raise money towards a life membership. 

One active and faithful superintendent, who 
has done excellent work, has learned that the 
success or failure of her meeting depends very 
much on her own attitude and preparation. 
Emphasis is laid on thorough preparation of the 
story. She is also careful about showing a per- 
sonal interest in each child. She has a large group 
but before each meeting, she always calls the 
home of each child where there is a telephone. 
A mite box opening is held four times a year. 
The children are much more apt to give more 
than the fifty cents in the mite box required for 
a stamp in the Bob and Betty book when there 
‘are several openings. The devotional exercises 
in the Juntor Friend are enjoyed by the chil- 
dren as they have a share in this part of the 
service. 

Whatever methods are used to bring results 
with our juniors, emphasize the need of our 
superintendents’ praying much about the means 
used to interest the children, and for the children. 
A holy consecration and enthusiasm are other 
essential qualifications for a leader of juniors. 

One secret of success in junior work is a 
definite time of meeting and a definite lesson to 
be learned. Some Heralds bring their Light 
Bearer brother or sister to the Easter party and 
color Easter eggs. Others wind the May pole 
for the social hour in that month. 

Portland District votes ten dollars to their 
superintendent of young people’s work to be 
used as prizes which are given for attendance 
and missionary stunts or playlets. ; 

One auxiliary is divided into groups, with a 
group leader for each month, except the last 
month of their Branch year, September, which is 
the annual mite box opening. All the leaders are 
on that committee, making it a time of meeting 
all apportionments in full. 

A committee divides the names of the members 
under the different group leaders, giving to each 
one the ones she can influence or help most. 
Then these groups under their leader are given 
one month of the year. At that time they are to 
have the program and attend to all details in 
connection with the meetings. The leader of 
the group is to collect the dues from her group, 
give them incense envelopes, Christmas enve- 
lopes and mite boxes and keep track and see if 
they are turned in. She is also to get in touch 
with her group before the meeting and remind 
them of the meeting. Each group tries to secure 
as many new members as possible. The president 
calls the group leaders together once in a while 
and makes plans to work by. 
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Sranuey ScHoon, Hypprapap, Inpra 


Hyderabad, always a paradise during the 
rains, is a garden spot this year, and our Stanley 
School garden is beautiful to see. There are 
about one hundred papaya trees in the front 
compound and as many more papaya and 
banana trees in the large rear garden, which 
supply fruit for the girls. This year they observed 
Arbor Day and planted seven trees. Flame of 
the forest and other beautiful ornamental shade 
trees, too, have been planted to afford welcome 
protection from the intense tropical ‘sun. 

The students in residence carry on all the 
housework of the school. There are 240 boarders, 
yet the cooking, issuing of stores, washing, 
sweeping, etc., are directed and performed by 
the girls themselves. They work in groups and 
perform their assigned duties for a month in 
each group. Then the groups are changed so as 
to avoid undue monotony and allow the more 
arduous tasks to be shared equally by all in their 
turn. 

We are proud of the record of our college 
girls, both graduates and students. Dr. Elizabeth 
Peters Shanthappa and her husband, also a 
doctor, are doing excellent work at Bidar where 
they have full charge of one of the mission hos- 
pitals of the Board of Foreign Missions. A recent 
letter states that they have more patients daily 
than they can manage; and who can estimate 
the results in the relief of suffering and the 
sowing of the good seed among these most needy 
ones! Miss Edith D’ Lima, a graduate of Madras. 
Woman’s Christian College, and a Stanley girl 
also, has done splendid work in the school, 
having full charge of the middle school depart- 
ment for the last three years, with a staff of 
seven teachers and 150 pupils under her super- 
vision. Plans are under way to send this promis-- 
ing young woman to America for study next 
year on the McDowell Fellowship. With this. 
added training she will be capable of taking the. 
place of a missionary or highest grade assistant 
in one of our big institutions. Rajabai Peters, 
a B.A.S. of Isabella Thoburn, now teaches 
science in the high school and is one of our own 
Baltimore Branch scholarship girls of whom we 
may be justly proud. Is it not worth while to 
provide college scholarships for graduates of this 
school? We have several in college now and 
urgently need more scholarships. : : 

A touching story comes to us of two little girls, 
pupils in the school, for whom their father, an 
ignorant village man, had arranged marriages in 
spite of their tearful and despairing protests that 
they wanted to stay in school. When the older 

irl flatly refused to submit, he beat her cruelly. 
he took the thalt (wedding locket) and threw it 
away, saying she wanted to go back to school. 
He then drugged her into a listless and helpless 
condition hoping to subdue her thus, but as soon 
as the drug wore off she and her little sister stole 
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out and ran away back to school. They are still 
minors and the missionary is helpless to hold 
them if their relatives demand them. How we 
hope something may intervene to save them 
from becoming child wives, for this means not 
only losing their chance of a Christian education 
and becoming useful women in India, but it 
means that they will be sent away to a far village 
into drudgery and darkness of mind and soul 
and much physical suffering! 


NeuuiE Davis Hancock, 


GLIMPSES OF BANGALORE 


The Baltimore Branch is closely associated 
with South India, because of Miss Grace Stephens, 
great little missionary, who is now living in 
Bangalore. Though seventy-two years old, with 
no brother or sister left (the last brother, Mr. 
J. H. Stephens, died last July), she goes actively 
about her work, being deaconess of the English 
Church and the very efficient president of its 
‘Ladies’ Aid. She is the most useful as well as 
the best beloved member of that church. When 
her brother’s wife goes back to her own home in 
England, Miss Stephens will live in the Baldwin 
Girls’ High School, where she has been promised 
a home as long as she lives. 

The Baltimore Branch partly supports the 
evangelistic work in Bangalore, of which my 
mother had charge, and which I took over last 
year. Two more capable or devoted assistants 
than Miss Davids and Miss Francis, or more 
faithful Bible women, would be difficult to find 
in all India. They work in hidden ways, but in 
their Bible schools are growing up eager boys 
and girls whose hearts turn in love towards the 
Friend of all children; in the villages and zenanas 
visited every week, the women are growing in 
the knowledge of Him who came to give them 
and all women a free, fresh, joyous life. 

Some of the schoolgirls also held scholarships 
from the Baltimore Branch. One of these girls 
was so promising that Bishop Smith provided 
for her college training in Madras. When she 
came back to teach in the school, she was eager 
to work for the very lowest salary to pay back 
in part what she owed the school. My sister, 
who was then principal, arranged that she 
should receive her board and five dollars a month. 
She found the girl a perfect treasure of helpful- 
ness and willingness, which is the spirit of all 
the teachers. After a while, this young teacher 
said to PY sister, ‘‘I am having too easy and 
comfortable a life here. If I could be out in the 
villages doing evangelistic work, which is so 
much harder and rougher than work here, I 
would feel of more use.”” Think of it! A college- 
trained teacher, getting a salary of five dollars a 
month asking for harder work to do for God! 
Will you not pray that God will put it into the 
heart of someone to give to this school, which 
is as ‘‘a city set on a hill,” the $5,000 it so greatly 


needs? 
Ruts E. Rosinson. 


Lucis Harrison Hosprrat, Fursine, Cura 


It has been very hard to write this time, 
because we do not know what may come to our 
work. I am afraid many of you are®discouraged 
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about our country. Never did we need your 
prayers and help more than now and so we hope 
you will continue your good work. 

I am thankful to tell you that our work has 
not been interrupted at all. At the beginning 
there were rumors circulated which frightened 
the patients, so only those who were very sick 
dared to come. For that reason our number has 
been from only thirty to fifty daily. / 

_I want again to ask you to be patient with 
our country. We believe that out of all turmoil 
and strife there will come a better China. There 
are many who say that the reason that we have 
had less trouble in Fukien than in other parts 
of China, is the stabilizing influence of the 
Church. There are many who are trying to 
destroy its influence, but we believe that in the 
end righteousness will prevail. The Christians 
are passing through persecution such as they 
had never known, but through these fires of per- 
secution they will come out purer and better 
than ever before. I have read this statement 
recently and want to pass it on to you, for I 
believe it is true: ‘‘There never was a time when 
a dollar would accomplish so much for the salva- 
tion of souls as this year in China. China is 
ready for the gospel and it is the lack of it and 
the influence of atheism that are mostly respon- 
sible for the deplorable conditions here today.” 

Pray for us as never before. We know that 
the great Church in America will not fail us in 


this hour of our greatest need. 
Li Br Cu. 


Mintstne, CuIna 


Though my letter is dated Haitang, I still 
belong to Mintsing and am writing of that 
station. The autumn months were spent chiefly 
in direct evangelistic effort. We planned to do 
much more during the spring but suddenly our 
plans were overturned and our consul thought it 
best to call Americans in from country stations. 
We shall never forget the kindness of our Chinese 
people in helping us at this time. They had been 
told that. they would be endangering their own 
lives and property if they took us or our things 
into their homes, but in spite of this they offered 
their services and their homes to us freely. 
You will be glad to know that none of the work 
at Mintsing has been closed, but is being carried 
by Chinese workers whom you have helped to 
prepare for this emergency. 

I ask your special prayer for all these workers 
in Christ. 


Epna JONES. 


From Lerrers Recervep By Mrs. FInizy 
TAYLOR, CHAIRMAN OF THE SEWING GUILD 


From Dr, Li Bi Cu: You know we do not get 
many things for our hospital because I do not 
know how to write interesting letters. I shall 
be most happy for any supplies. We are out of 
cotton and bandages now. Send to Hdith F. 
Abel, Foochow. 

From Edith M. Estey: You are so kind and 
your work will make many mothers and little 
children happy this Christmas. We shall begin 
dividing the things next week and sending them 
to the country schools, the Sunday schools, ete. 


f 
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10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monta: March. 

Dervotionat Toric: Boxing the Compass. 

Srupy Topics: (a) The Compass: Religious 
Education (Chapter IV, 
“A Straight Way Toward 
Tomorrow.”’) 

(b) Malachi Fulfilled (Chap- 

ter VI, ‘‘Ownership.’’) 


THe Compass 

To the traveler on city streets and familiar 
roads the compass means little, but to travelers 
of trackless wastes of sea or forest or air it spells 
life and hope of the harbor of their desires. If 
the compass be faulty the journey ends in 
disaster. If for that journey toward Tomorrow 
the compass be Religious Education, we with 
hearts bound up in young travelers whose to- 
morrow will be the world’s history must tesé that 
compass well. 

Religious Education is a new term. We hear 
it applied to Sunday schools, to “‘church nites”’ 
and daily vacation Bible schools. Our author 
leads us through the discussion of what it is not 
to what it ts. ‘‘Where is there a religious sect 
that does not teach and train the young how to 
live in conformity to its beliefs?” asks the 
author. We see Moslems, Hindus, Romanists 
carefully instructing their children in their 
peculiar forms of worship; Buddhists send their 
sons to the temples to be instructed by the 
priests; Jewish children study the faith of their 
fathers. 

How shall Christians define and conduct re- 
ligious education? Old ways of family discipline, 
Christian instruction and authority are passing 
in many quarters. There are even parents who 
say, “We will leave our children free to choose 
when they are grown.” Poor children! Thrust 
without compass into the crosscurrents of human 
life and temptations! Study well these pages 
(101-106) which lead to the formula — ‘“‘Teach- 
ing life as it ought to be lived.”” Underline the 
strong paragraphs which lead to that conclusion 
and especially the fact that Christ himself is the 
heart of the teaching. 

A few months ago a conference on religious 
education was held in Bombay. It urged in- 
struction in the practice of worship, the develop- 
ment of habits of devotion and Christian service 
and stressed the fact that religion is communi- 
cated from the living experience of the teacher 
far more than it can ever be taught in lessons. 
The conference closed with “earnest supplica- 
tion for the empowering of the Divine Spirit for 
the supremely important task of religious nur- 
ture committed to our hands.” 

Truly God is leading these India missionaries! 

Our author’s résumé of the results in char- 
acter building and national leadership as the 
outcome of the quiet, often under-rated mission 
work among children is corroborated by the 
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experiences of our missionaries in every land. 
In great, troubled, puzzling China an outstand- 
ing educator, Dr. Ida Belle Lewis, says: ‘If any 
race is to be won for Jesus Christ the children 
must be won to him. ... The miracle of 
Christ’s power is that he does change men some- 
times after they are grown: but such cases are 
miracles and not the rule. The rule is this: The 
habits of Christian behavior, kindliness, truth- 
telling, service, prayer ... must be planted 
deep in the growing child if he is to become 
Christlike. In the mission school this is done. 
The Bible must be taught, but it must be made 
a delight as well as a necessity. Let us bring 
the children to Jesus through the Bible and they 
will love him. . . . But the teacher is the inter- 
pretation of Christ to the little children who 
watch her day after day and year upon year. 
Her example is irresistible in the formation of 
character. Perhaps the greatest element in the 
building of character is service. Christian 
schools have developed this in a large degree.”’ 

From the upper veranda of Tientsin school 
Dr. Lewis looked across the plain and counted 
twenty villages that had never heard the gospel. 
She gave the challenge to the high school girls. 
The six seniors answered, “We will go if you will 
go with us.” ‘So,’ says Dr. Lewis, “we went 
to the nearest village, eight minutes’ walk away. 
Although we were so near, the women there had 
never before seen a white person. . . . The first 
week fifty women dared to come. The girls 
wisely chose the story of Ruth. The next week 
one hundred came: the third week a hundred 
and fifty and the fifth week two hundred and 
fifty. The school girls loved it! Thousands of 
students carry the daily vacation Bible schools 
to the villages in summer.” Thus in 1925. 

In 1927, in war-torn China, Christian students 
are serving Christ in the teeth of danger and 
bitter persecution. At Nanking the high school 
girls rallied around their beloved teacher, Miss 
Golisch, to protect her from the soldiers who 
demanded her life. After her escape teachers 
and pupils stood by, cleaned out the filthy 
buildings after the soldiers, held the classes and 
carried on the work of the school. 

Similarly, many of our mission stations are 
today being cared for by Chinese Christians 
trained through Religious Education. That 
same far-seeing leader, Dr. Lewis, resigned her 
place as principal of Hwa Nan College that a 
Chinese woman might serve. In every land 
the Kingdom is coming through the love and 
devotion of those who as children found Christ 
through the life and teachings of missionaries. 


Matacat FULFILLED 


This closing chapter of our stewardship study 
should have careful presentation on every 
auxiliary program. The clarity and charm of 
its pages make comment superfluous. Let the 
tithing secretary give the introduction, ‘‘I have 
seen Portsmouth.” Other speakers follow with 
a round of ‘“‘Malachi” stories or pictures. This 
may be made of more interest by voting, later, 
on the best presentation. 

Do not fail to use the leaflet, ““A Reverie on 
Stewardship.”” (Four cents at depots of sup- 
plies.) 


Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 


* * 


A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 

Is to work with the construction gang, 
And not the wrecking crew. 


‘ —The Christian Register. 


* 


* * * 


Wuart Do You Tuinx of this as a message on 
a card at the blessed Christmas season? 


_ There’s an awful lot of bunkum, 
There’s an awful lot of goo, 
In the Merry Christmas greetings 
They are shooting on to you. 
But look this over, pardner, 
And you'll find without a doubt 
The real old juice is in it 
With the apple sauce left out. 


Isn’t it a terrible travesty on the real Christmas 
message? But worse still, what do you think of 
that verse on the Christmas card which accom- 
panied a package for a Bible woman on the 
field? It actually was used in just that way. 
The missionary who sent it to the editor wrote; 
“We had no idea that Christmas cards with 
such sentiments were being published; and we 
could not help thinking how disastrous it would 
have been had we passed it on to the dear old 
Bible woman who comes each morning to talk 
to the waiting patients in our dispensary and 
who believes in Christmas with all of its sacred- 
ness. There is one redeeming feature about it — 
she would have had to have it interpreted and 
neither her interpreter nor she would have 
understood the slang.” 

Of course the one who attached that card to 
the package did not stop to read the verse on it 
or she would have chosen another card. And 
thereby hangs a lesson. It behooves each and 
every one of us to scan with care both pictures 
and messages on all cards that we send to the 
field. This same missionary says, ‘‘Hivery post- 
card that we receive has to be censored very 
carefully before it is given to a child, and many 
have to be destroyed.” 

* 


* * 


Herp Is A Recorp-Maxtna life member. 
Malcolm Fred Patterson has just been made a 
life member of the Little Light Bearers at Moline, 
lll. He was two years old last May and up to 
September had attended three Little Light 
Bearer parties and has missed only one auxiliary 
meeting since his birth — that being when his 


mother was ill. 


* x 


Tue Magazine Funp Reports the following 
subscriptions and pledges received since the last 
report: New York (through Miss Amy G. Lewis) 
N. Y., eighteen; Baltimore (through Miss Flor- 
ence Hooper) Md., thirteen; Woodfords, Maine, 
seven; and Blairsville, Pa., five. There are four 
each from Antigo, Wis., Mason, Mich. and Nor- 
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wich, Conn. Three each from hilpe eatin 3 Pa. 
and Minneapolis, Minn. Two each from Kala- 
mazoo and Gladstone, Mich.; Naples, North 
Chili and Owego, N. Y.; Lancaster, Pa; Washing- 
ton Court House (Grace) Ohio; San Diego, Calif.; 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Danbury, Conn. and Spring- 
field, Ill. There are one each from the following: 
Los Angeles (Euclid Hts.), Modesto and Monte- 
bello, Calif.; Conrad and Keota, Iowa; Salina and 
Emporia, Kans.; Oconto Falls, Wis.; Oakwood, 
Prophetstown and Chicago, IIll.; Somersworth 
and Conway, N. H.; Friend Office; Mercer, Pa.; 
Delton and Munising, Mich.; Kahoka, Mo.; 
New York (Eighteenth Street) N. Y.; Defiance, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. and Laramie, Wyo. 


* * * 


One District Mrrtine Program consisted of 
a symposium on the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society with three-minute speeches on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Why was the W. F. M. S&S. 
organized? What is the foundation of the 
W. F. M. 8.? Is the work of the W. F. M. S. 
done? How has the W. F. M. S. helped its 
pastors? Are the finances of the W. F. M. 8S. 
wisely managed? Is the W. F. M. S. a going 
institution? Would you like all the members of 
your church to belong to the W. F. M. S.? 
What is the value of the W. F. M. 8. to my 
church? (These last two topics to be taken by 


pastors.) 


* * * 


Here’s A New Kinp of bouquet. Try it. 
Woodstock auxiliary, Portland, Ore., has a 
membership bouquet of pink crepe paper rose- 
buds. The bouquet starts forming at the begin- 
ning of the missionary year and for each new 
member a rose is added with the name of the 
member on a tiny slip of paper pinned around 
the stem. One member takes care of the bouquet 
and brings it to each meeting so that all can see 


its growth. 


*x* * * 


Tue Srory Contest Is Over. The judges 
rendered their decision just at the time when the 
FRIEND is due to go to press, so that only names 
of authors and titles of stories winning ‘first 
prize” can be given now. Other information 
will appear in our March issue. 

The first choice in each of the three classes is 
as follows: 

Stewardship: ‘‘Detour,” by Mrs. Oscar W. 
Low, Minneapolis, Minn. Mite Boxes: ‘A 
Modern Pandora,” by Jean Bothwell, Morada- 
bad, India. Extension Work: ‘‘The New Mem- 
ber,” by Mrs. B. Rule Stout, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Modern Ruth and Naomi 


Characters: Young matron and older woman. 
Scene: Ruth’s home. 


A rap comes at the door. 
and admits Naomi. 
exchanged. 


Ruth answers it 
Customary greetings are 
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Naomi: You will think it strange, I am sure, 
that I should find my way to your door within 
a week of my first call. 

Ruth: Not at all; it warms my heart to know 

there are those who do not wait for ceremony. 
‘Won’t you come in and be seated? 
__ Naomi: I come this time in the interests of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. We have 
made it a rule of our lives that no bride, nor any 
woman in fact, should be overlooked in being 
given an opportunity to know of our work, and 
experience the joy of carrying out the great 
command of the Master: ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel.” 

Ruth: Oh, yes! I have heard of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, but I thought it 
an organization for older ladies. They had 
what they called a—let me see! — Founder’s 
Day celebration last year and I remember dis- 
tinetly all of the Founders were old ladies. 

Naomi: Oh, my dear! Old in service only. 
But I’m so glad you know something of the 
work; will you let me tell you more? 

Ruth: I don’t mind, but I hardly think it’s 
worth while, for I just can’t join anything more. 
I have already been invited and have promised 
to join a literary club, an embroidery club, a 
patriotic organization and a bridge club, and I 
just must draw the line somewhere. 

Naomi: Please let me tell you a little about 
this great organization, for with knowledge 
comes interest, always. Then you may judge 
whether you should draw the line at the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. We are 
only fifty-eight years old. In 1869 we started 
with eight members, representatives to whom 
you made reference a moment ago. These eight 
women, having been shown the suffering and 
neglect of womanhood in Christless lands, felt 
the call to organize and help send the light to 
these dear sisters who could only be reached by 
women. In these fifty-eight years we have 
grown from eight members to about five hundred 
and seventy thousand. That first year, two 
missionaries were sent out to the field. We now 
have seven hundred and twenty-five in active 
service, with schools, hospitals and colleges in 
many countries. These statements may seem a 
bundle of facts, but with your keen sense of 
intuition, I know you can see five hundred and 
seventy thousand women who, through the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, have been 
taught to see and feel the needs of the world as 
seen by Christ. : 

Because we have found joy in obeying this 
command to carry this message to the ends 
of the earth, we want you to share the task with 


us. 

Ruth: This does sound interesting, but I have 
always thought there is so much want and 
suffering in our own land that I should rather 
help them than those across the seas. 

Naomi: Yes, dear, I know that local needs are 
more easily discovered and are more persistent 
in making their demands. But you are a 
Methodist, and Methodism is a World Church 
with a world-wide program. Our beloved John 
Wesley said: ‘‘The world is my parish.” 

Ruth: You do make me feel ashamed of myself. 
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Now, just what would be expected of me if I 
should join this society as you wish me to? 

Naomi: Well, in the first place our pledge is 
two cents a week and a daily prayer for the 
work of the Kingdom. We are now looking and 
working towards our Sixtieth Anniversary. Our 
slogan is: ‘Renew and strengthen on every line 
till 1929.” 

If you join this great body of women, you 
have helped strengthen the membership line. 
Then, of course, you will attend the meetings, 
where you will join in the study of the work, 
which will strengthen the educational line. 
You will wish then to subscribe for the Frrenp, 
which will keep you informed about our work; 
and as you learn of the needs, I am sure you will 
wish to contribute systematically of your time, 
talent, and possessions. 

Ruth: I am convinced that this is a duty; but 
what is that card you hold in your hand? 

Naomi: You make me so happy! Now I will 
explain this card, a special feature of our 1927 
membership campaign. 

Because the fields in Christless lands are ripe 
for the harvest, and the need for gleaners is 
great, every member of our society has been 
asked to be a Naomi; to go out and find a woman 
who has not been garnered for the work and 
invite her, to be a Ruth and glean in the fields 
of our auxiliary, as did Ruth of old in the field 
of Boaz. Will you, by signing this card, be my 
Ruth? And may I be to you a Naomi? 

Ruth: (Answering in words of Holy Writ, tak- 
ing the card and signing): 

“Whither thou goest, I will go; 
Where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
Thy people shall be my people 
And thy God, my God.” 

Naomi: I feel like singing the doxology. I am 
leaving you this copy of the Frrenp, which I 
hope you will find time to read, especially the 
article I have marked, on ‘‘Present Conditions 
in China” written by our president, Mrs. 
Nicholson. And now that we may start our 
partnership aright, may I call for you on Friday 
afternoon to attend the regular monthly meeting 
of our society? 

Ruth: Again, I say: 

‘‘Where thou goest, I will go; 
Where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
Thy people shall be my people 
And thy God, my God.” 


Mrs. J. S. ATKINSON. 


Some New Books 
(Continued from page 69) 


PHaraAon’s Question. By Leon C. Prince. New York. 

The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

A volume containing eight addresses aimed 
‘to arouse, challenge, encourage or in some way 
stimulate to right choice and wise action.”” Age 
is not to be measured in years but in deeds. 
Elijah and we, all of us, seek the shelter of the 
juniper tree at one time or another, and learn 
that ‘‘We can’t quit till God is through with 
us.”’ And so on with the other chapters. Each 
has its message for us. 
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Cxranaine Fornien Missions. By Cleland Boyd McAfee. 
New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price $2.00. 


No one who is at all familiar with the mission 
field can fail to know that conditions are rapidly 
changing and to realize that there must come a 
corresponding change in the methods of mission 
work. Dr. McAfee’s book is a revaluation of the 
Church’s greatest enterprise. It discusses the 
past and the present, the need for a decreasing 
foreign leadership, the indigenous church and the 
other problems which loom before the Church. 
Tae Mertuopist Year Book, 1928. Oliver S. Baketel, 


Editor. New York. The Methodist Book Concern. 
Paper. Price 50 cents, 


An invaluable book of reference but more than 
that. Nothing that is merely a reference book 
of statistics contains as much of real interest as 
does this Year Book, which explains much that 
we ought to know as it shows the onward prog- 
ress of our Church. 


The Wise Friend 


Once upon a time — and not very long ago — 
there was a brother and sister who had a friend. 
A very special friend he was, who told them 
stories about men who flew through the skies 
over far-flung spaces of the earth; of boys and 
girls who had thrilling and mysterious adven- 
tures; of others who had most unusual situations 
confront them, yet managed to come through 
their tests with steadfast and courageous hearts; 
of wild animals in deep jungles — how they lived, 
hunted, and died. Such a host of things did their 
good friend tell them of, and how interestingly 
he told them! 

Came the time when their friend moved away 
to another town. Brother and sister were sad- 
dened by his going, for they knew they would 
miss his cheery smile and the wonderful stories 
and amusing anecdotes he was so fond of telling 
them. Then one day the postman brought them 
a letter from their friend, in which he told them 
he was sending them the Youth’s Companion so 
that they would not forget him, and that in it 
they would find just the sort of stories they had 
so much enjoyed hearing him tell. 

And sure enough, a day or two later the maga- 
zine arrived, and brother and sister found that 
it truly did have just such wonderful stories of 
adventure and sport and mystery, and just such 
jokes as they loved so well. And every time that 
a new number of the Youth’s Companion arrived, 
they wrote a note to their friend and told him 
how much pleasure the magazine gave them. 

You, too, may have just that same pleasure, 
or give that pleasure, by means of a subscription 
to the Youth’s Companion. Subscribers will re- 
ceive: 

1. The Youth's Companion — twelve 
monthly issues in 1928, and 

2. Two extra numbers to new subscribers 
ordering within thirty days. 

All for only $2.00. 

8. The Companion’s new book of humor ‘1001 
One Minute Stories” also included Fre (send 
ten cents to cover postage and handling). 

Tur Youtu’s ComPpANIon 
S N Department, Boston, Mass. 
Subscriptions Received at the office of the FRIEND 
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February 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E, Crark 
1716 Touhey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frr=enp. 


February, though being the shortest month, is replete 
with notable persons and events suggestive of devices for 
invitations and ways to use the Mystery Box, especially 
as this is Leap Year. 


1. What proves the fine stuff of which our 
Chinese leaders are made? ‘ 


2. To what question was this quaint reply 
the answer? ‘‘Will not the thread go where the 
needle takes it?” 


3. Mention some incidents which easily 
prove they are grateful for being in an American 
school. 


4. The men ride in carts but where do the 
‘women and babies ride? In what country? 


5. What song is heard in the evening from 
two hundred throats? 


6. Acts of horror in pagan lands are almost 
always done because of what? Give illustration 
of two children buried alive. 


7. Where were dolls the occasion of a digni- 
fied reception? Give number and kind. 


8. Two Indian queens were where; mention 
three subjects presented for discussion. 


_ 9. Getting cold feet and hands; who? 
her reason. 


Give 


10. Who poured forth such a torrent of elo- 
quence that everything else was forgotten? 


11. Mention some of the “‘ifs’? upon which 
the happiness of an Indian woman depends. 


12. Why did Janet’s heart almost stop beat- 
ing? 

13. Interesting, though a ‘‘veritable giggler’’; 
tell about her. 


14. How does Mary’s castor oil represent 
many people’s self-sacrifice gift? 


15. An interesting chat proving that they did 
have what one lady said they did not; give it 
briefly. 


_16. How much did the owner of the fattest 
pig receive? 

17. Explain why the wells and shops were 
closed to them and no work given. 


_ 18. Wants some one to start the pennies roll- 
ing their way; for what? 


19. What does a Chinese feel is his first duty 
when he gets into office? Why is this? 


20. ‘‘Give it ten years more and it will go like 
wild fire.” Who said this and of what? 


21. Filling their missionary box by password 
system; give password. 


22. Only eight minutes walk from their city 
to another village where they had never heard 
the gospel or seen a white woman; give story. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS 


A new handbook for study groups, with questions for 
class discussion. 


@ @irl of an Indian Garden 


Letters of Flora Robinson Howells to her Friends with an 
Introduction by Bishop and Mrs. William F. McDowell 


“A book that will make every girl who reads it stronger, 
bigger, wiser and more tender.” — Opinion of an author. 


Price One Dollar 
Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


To honor the King’s Heralds’ Silver Birthday year the Junior Friend will have a colored cover 
page. Regular features include, true stories from far-away lands, a puzzle column, the Mystery 
.Corner, a page for the little people, news of the Bob and Betty Club, etc. 


The missionary enterprise of tomorrow will be carried on by the 
children of today. Subscribe for some individual child, subscribe for a 
Sunday school class, subscribe for any group of juniors in the church. 


All for twenty-five cents a year for a single copy sent to any address in this country: 15 cents 
each, if ten or more subscriptions are mailed to the address of one person. Six copies mailed each 
month to the address of one person, $1.00 a year. Send subscription to the Publisher and to no 
one else. 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 


“A Wagon That Was Hitched to a Star” 


Choice portions from the diary of 
MABEL MARSH 


An ambitious title to an ambitious book. 


To present the claims of beautiful, captivating Malaya to the Standard Bearers everywhere, and 
to all others interested in world missions. 


Twelve years’ experiences of a W. F. M. S. missionary in Malaya packed into 160 interesting 
and informing pages. 
Usable for Mission Study Classes for Standard Bearers and other groups. 


Single copies $1.00; orders of ten or more books, 75c each copy. 


Order from your own Branch Depot of Supplies 


STATE THE MONTH FROM WHICH SUBSCRIPTIONS DATE 


On March 15, 1928, your Third Liberty Bonds will be paid 7 
What Will You Do With The Proceeds? 


BUY 


A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Annuity 
3 and thus 


Increase your income for life 
Avoid risk of loss 
Make a substantial gift to Foreign Missions 


we 


For further information, write to 


MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, TREASURER 


30 Maryland Life Building Baltimore, Maryland 
or to 


Your Branch Treasurer 


(See list on second page of “‘Friend’’) 


FOUNDERS’ DAY 
— March 23 — 


See suggested program on the Sixtieth Anniversary Page (sixty-seven) in this Friend 


An Incense Gift from everyone this year. It is only 59 cents from each 
individual, but think how great an amount Three Hundred Thousand 
will make. Do not neglect your gift. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and Letters from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


‘The King’s Highway” (hymn) will be sung by thousands on Founders’ 
Day — join the great chorus 


Copies of the hymn should be ordered from your Branch Depot of Supplies 
Price 2 cents each 
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_ SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 
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THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


General Executive Report 


A Suggestion: Let the Auxiliary or some member 

urchase a copy and place it in the Pastor’s Study. 

Fie will appreciate having it for reading and 
reference. 


Price Thirty-Five Cents 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


“A WAGON THAT WAS 
HITCHED TO A STAR” 


Choice portions from the diary of 


MABEL MARSH 


An ambitious title to an ambitious book. 

To present the claims of beautiful, captivating Malaya 
to the Standard Bearers everywhere, and to all others 
interested in world missions. 

Twelve years’ experiences of a W. F. M. S. missionary 
in Malaya packed into 160 interesting and informing 


ages. F 
: Usable for Mission Study Classes for Standard Bearers 
and other groups. 

Single copies $1.00; orders of ten or more books, 75 cents 
each copy. 


Order from your own Branch Depot of Supplies 


“‘Finest tribute tea of the first picking 5, 


And a bright full moon prompt.a line |} 
of verse.”’ 


“Tribute tea,” the finest of the crop, presented ; 
to the Emperor for his delectation. Suchis 


Chinese 


Imperial Jasmine Tea 


Originally blended for the rulers of China, now 
imported for your enjoyment. You will want it 
for your missionary meeting, your party, or for 
the guest whom you delight to honor. 


1 fancy paper package containing 


tea for 100 cups; -%-.4e-- sen ee $0.35 

1 handpainted gift box containing , 
tea for 0Gcups e400 2%,-5 22 -60 

1 Chinese basket containing tea 
for 350, cups. o's. 222. eee ee 1.25 


. Special to auxiliaries 
20 paper packages jasmine tea.... $5.00 


20 gift boxes jasmine tea......... 9.00 © 
6 baskets jasmine tea............ 6.00 
Send check with order and I will pa 
the postage ; 


Mrs. Elsie Clark Krug 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS 


A new handbook for study groups, with questions for class discussion 


A GIRL OF AN INDIAN GARDEN 


Letters of Flora Robinson Howells to her friends with an Introduction 
by Bishop and Mrs. William F. McDowell 


“A book that will make every girl who reads it stronger, bigger, wiser and more tender.” — Opinion of an author. 


Price One Dollar 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


New England Branch 
Miss Linuran Packarp 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Mrs. IsaseLta T, Currin 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Fiorence H. M. Waurz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auice M, SrartsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northeastern Branch 
Miss Marte WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss EE a a HENKLE 
1306 East Grand Avenue 

Dea Motes, lowa Miss A. M. Acnarp 


Minneapolis Branch 
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Miss Anna Srmmpson 
502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna McFarnanp 
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Miss Lovuisr Goprrey 
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Portland, Ore 


German Supplies 


1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Calif. 


pan es Morutrr Mrs. S.F. Draper tiie Co ae 
Eeitones gee 316 Insurance Exchange Building 1419 Balmoral Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. 
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Sucrerary Forrign Department — Mrs. L. L. Townley 
Srcretary Home Department — Mrs. F. H. Sheets 


Epiror or SHarp Pian Lurrers — Mrs. Harry R. Ferguson 


1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Calif. 

15 Edwards Street, Worcester, Mass. 

. _601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Il. 

109 Morris Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

922 Dacian Avenue, Durham, N. C. 

322 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 

. : .1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il. 
206 Wollaston Ave., Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SEEKING 


Not in some vast cathedral, rich and grand, 
Nor work of sculptor’s art, or painter’s hand, 
Though wondrous fair; 

But in the very lowliest place of all, 
Where humble tasks and simple duties call, 
I find Him there. 


Not in the organ’s sweet, majestic roll, 

Nor loftiest anthems, speaking to the soul 
Of heavenly joys; 

But in the silent watches of the night, 


While craving strength to live and work and fight, 


I hear His voice. 


_ Not in some cloud of heav’nly hue, 


Whose matchless radiancy reveals, anew, 

His love and grace; 
But shining through the darkest clouds of grief, 
Bringing my burdened heart a blest relief, 

I see His face. 


Yet, though I may not feel, nor see, nor hear, 

Still must I not give room to doubt or fear, 
Nor downcast be; 

For, through the darkest moments of my quest, 


This blessed thought throbs, joyous, in my breast, 


“He seeks for me!”’ 


—Mary P. Gwyn. 


TEACHERS NURSES 


ASANSOL GIRLS AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 


These photographs and those on pages 200 and 201 were taken by 
Miss Mary Carpenter of Asansol 


JUNE, 1928 


“That They May Know’ 


By Edith Fredericks, Kiukiang, China 


O YOU are a teacher! Why, I 
S thought you were a real mission- 

ary.”” Can you imagine the feel- 

ing of a young missionary, just 
returned on her first furlough, and her 
amazement when she was thought of as 
a teacher and not a missionary when she 
had thought herself both? One thinks 
of the young nurse volunteering for 
service on the mission field who, in her 
enthusiasm over the task ahead, told a 
few of her friends. Just imagine her 
surprise when one of her friends suggested 
that if she wanted to work among the 
heathen she had better be a missionary 
and not a nurse. 

No doubt our ideas of missionary work 
vary. True, there are many kinds of 
work to be done there and missionaries 
are needed for many kinds of work, but 
it is all with one great purpose and that 
is, “That they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.”” To us who have lived and 
worked on the mission field and have seen 
the sickness and disease, the ignorance 
and superstition, the sorrow and the 
heartaches, there can be only one purpose. 
And in taking Jesus Christ we take all 
that is worth while in life. 

How are we going to make Jesus Christ 
known? What is the method used? I 
love to talk with some of the Chinese 
friends who have come to know Jesus 
Christ through the doctors or the nurses 
in the hospital and have gone back to 
their homes followers of the Christ, and 
whose homes have been changed because 
of the influence of the Christian hospital. 
My heart has rejoiced the past year over 
the stand taken by the splendid Christian 
leaders in our work in China. Where 
have they come from? Not many years 
ago they were the children in our primary 


day schools scattered about the city and 
country. It was there they first learned 
to sing, “Jesus loves me,” and to know 
what those words mean. Then later in 
our high schools or our Bible or normal 
schools, through missionary teachers, 
that love grew deeper and stronger and 
the purpose of some of those Chinese 
teachers and missionary teachers became 
the purpose of those Chinese students, 
who went out to make Christ known. 
They went out to teach other children 
or to work among the women in the city, 
town or village. I have known many of 
them personally and worked side by side 
with them and rejoice that in the past 
year of testing, through storm and stress 
and even persecution, they have stood 
firm for Jesus Christ. They have suf- 
fered, and because they have suffered they 
have become towers of strength for other 
Christians. 

There are many kinds of missionary 
work besides teaching and healing and 
preaching. There are letters to be writ- 
ten and accounts to be kept; primary 
schools and kindergartens to be super- 
vised; schools or homes to be built or 
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repaired; meetings for mothers on the 
care and feeding of babies; there are talks 
on health and hygiene and sanitation; 
and classes for women where we have to 
begin at the very beginning and in a very 
simple way drill in the easiest Chinese 
characters, repeating day after day, be- 
cause most people are not able to read, 
and if we are ever going to have a Bible- 
reading church we have to start at the 
very beginning with these women who 
never had a chance to learn. But in it 
all, the missionary, whatever her line of 
work, aims to make Jesus Christ known 
to those with whom she comes in contact. 
Her everyday life must show forth Christ. 

There have been years of famine, flood, 
looting and war and with these have come 
problems that many of us had never faced 
before. In the facing of these our very 
attitude has influenced people for or 
against Christ. 


There have been days and months 


spent far out on the district when we 
have gathered with the groups of country 
folk, simple, kindly, peace-loving people 
they are; days of traveling from place 
to place on a wheelbarrow when we would 
stop at a little teahouse along the road 
that the coolie who had pushed the wheel- 
barrow might rest and get a drink of 
tea. The women and children would 
gather with the babies and we would 
chat together for a time, and they were 
always courteous and friendly. Or we 
might stop to bind up a cut and bleeding 
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toe for the wheelbarrow man and then — 


‘walk the rest of the distance to the next 


station. Or we might be calling in the 
home of an official or attending the wed- 
ding feast of a Chinese friend or sitting 
in a board meeting or working on a com- 
mittee; but in it all and through it all not 
only our words but our attitude and our 
very lives must show forth Christ. 

Whether we are Christians living in 
America or whether we live in China as 
missionaries, God has much for us to do 
if we are obedient to his call. Whether 
here or there God is asking us to live the 
Christ life. The Christians there watch 
the lives of the missionaries, but do you 
know, friends, that these days the people 
of the Orient are watching the lives of 
the Christians in America and your life 
or mine right here may help to influence 
lives there to accept or reject Jesus Christ. 
May God help us each to be faithful to 
our trust! 


A Daughter of Ewha 


By Marie E. Church, Seoul, Korea 


until it is applied to life.’ That 
every Korean Christian believes 
this is beyond doubt. And these 
superlative interpreters of Christ have 
found him on hospital beds of pain, in 
dispensaries, in schools, in baby clinics, 
in churches small or large, and out under 
the wide dome of a starry sky. ‘To know 
him is to preach him in Korea. 
The following is but part of the life 
story of an Ewha-trained girl, and but 


C HRISTIANITY is not Christianity 


one of many that could be told, every 
one an evidence of what Christian educa- 
tion is accomplishing in Korea. Thisis a 
part of the account as she gave it to me. 

‘““To those who seek for tales of wonder- 
ful adventure, my life story will be of 
no value, but to those who are ready to 
give out love and human sympathy, far- 
reaching, I inform you of myself that you 


may better understand my neglected ° 


sisters, countless in number. 
“The first cry of my infanthood was 
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heard in a straw-roofed cottage in Chem- 
ulpo, Korea. _ As I was the fifth daughter 
of my parents there was no spirit of wel- 
come in any corner of the house or in 
any one of the hearts, for the coming of 
the fifth daughter is a bad omen to the 
family. 

‘““A great change came when I was five 
years of age. The light of the gospel 
with its mission of uplift came into our 
home with great power. My mother 
accepted Christianity with open heart 
and burned the idols and forsook the 
spirits the very day she and my father 
were converted, for the spirits dared not 
show their power while Jesus was govern- 
ing the home. When my mother began 
her new life she determined to educate 
her girls just as well as her boys. So 
my parents sent my elder sisters up to 
Seoul to be educated in Ewha and put 
me in the girls’ school in Chemulpo when 
I was six years old. The difference in 
treatment of boys and girls was done 
away with in our home and I was loved 
and cared for as much as my brothers. 

“After I graduated from Ewha High 
School at the age of fourteen I took the 
college course in Ewha, the only school 
for women in Korea which offered college 
work. During the years in college many 
things were the means of molding and 
building me up physically, mentally and 
spiritually. 

“There is not much to write about con- 
cerning the development of my mind, for 
I don’t know much. But in honor to 
my teachers to whom I owe all the grati- 
tude of a full heart I am willing to write 
what I can. Every subject in the college 
work appealed to me with the same inter- 
est. The study of arithmetic especially 
helped me to try to be accurate, and the 
study of chemistry, physics and astron- 
omy helped me to realize how little I am 
compared with him who is running the 
universe according to the laws and princi- 
ples of nature. Literature, art and music 
stimulated me to see and hear and feel 
and enjoy that which is beautiful and 
harmonious. History and language, es- 
pecially English, introduced me to the 
world and the time beyond ours. The 
science of teaching helped me to continue 
to learn more, for it left me with the 
ampression that I do not know anything 


about pedagogy. Just the outward glimpse 
of these subjects aroused my hunger and 
desire to learn and know more. Every 
teacher who taught these subjects was 
just as attractive as the subject itself 
and added much to the joy of study. 

‘Now turning to my spiritual life there 
are many stages and means of develop- 
ment. The death of a younger brother and 
an older sister awakened me more to think 
of the life beyond. As soon as I entered 
college, religious opportunities were given 
which my natural instinct seized. When 
I was sixteen there was a great revival in 
our church and at that time I made the 
promise with God that through water 
or through fire I would be willing to go 
if he told me to. Before this, two of 
my friends and I had decided to ask this 
question, ‘What would Jesus do?’ before 
we did anything. This was very helpful 
to us in following in his steps. 

‘“T was almost seventeen when one 
night, during a school revival, the leader 
preached on the subject, ‘The Witness of 
the Holy Spirit,’ and at the end of his 
sermon he asked, ‘How many of you are 
able to say honestly that you are sure of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit?’ No 
matter how much I desired to live right- 
eously, before my conscience I could not 
answer this question positively and God 
gave me the unchanging determination 
to get the assurance that night. So I 
found a little quiet place and there at the 
foot of the Cross I confessed and pleaded 
and gave up this unworthy self completely 
to him. -As the next day was dawning 
Jesus revealed himself and accepted me 
for his service in an unexpected and won- 
derful way.’ (She tells that she seemed, 
after the night’s vigil, to.have a vision of 
Christ holding out to her a bowl heaped 
with white rice. Then she suddenly 
realized that the Holy Spirit was hers if 
she would but accept it. Immediately 
her heart was filled with peace.) ‘From 
that hour my prayer life began and the 
Word of Life has since been increasingly 
illuminating. Oh, how I wish that my 
life might be ‘a long, continuous prayer.’ 

‘“‘Two years after this experience, with 
two friends, I signed a pledge: ‘I hereby 
freely and fully dedicate myself to Jesus 
Christ as a living sacrifice whenever, 
wherever and for whatever service will 
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please him. I will definitely seek the 
will of God for my life work and irrevo- 
cably covenant to do that will regardless 
of circumstance, condition or cost.’ With 
this, the Volunteer Band in Ewha was 
started. 

‘‘Besides these experiences I received 
from the lives of my teachers, especially 
the missionaries whose good qualities I 
admire so much, a great deal of inspira- 
tion, and I cannot help wishing to possess 
a life like theirs and be a help to others 
as they are to me. Just when and how 
I do not know, but some day, some way, 
through God’s promises I can become 
like him to whose life I am trying to 
conform.” (After an enforced absence 
from the school the year after she grad- 
uated from college she returned and she 
says:) 

“It was a great excitement for me to 
return to Ewha for I longed to come to 
school so much, for it was the place where 
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I was reared and to which I owe all my 
being, through God’s grace. After hav- 
ing had a good rest I began to teach in 
Ewha again. 

“Last February ended my twentieth 
year and I shall have to live some more 
before I continue my life story. I know 
not what the future holds: ‘I only know 
I cannot drift beyond His love and care.’ 
Through God’s grace and plan for my 
life I have reached this place, and what- 
ever the next step is, I am willing and 
ready to take it, when sure of his will. 
It is not always the easiest, and I see that 
there are difficulties and sorrows which I 
shall have to overcome, together with the 
joy and happiness I may taste through 
victory. Every detail in the life of our 
nation needs reformation and consecrated 
workers. The fields are white for the 
harvest but so few are ready to reap. 
We are very glad to be Koreans, because 
we have so much to do.” 


A Central Treasurer is a Missionary 


By Pearl Madden, Calcutta, India 


HEN the suggestion was made 

W that India should have a cen- 
tral treasurer, and I was ap- 
proached with regard to taking 

over this work, my reply was, “I am a 


missionary, and am willing to try any 
work to which I am appointed.” There- 


NumpBer 3 Mippieron Srreet, Catcurra 
CrnTRAL TREASURER’S Rooms at RigHt oF ENTRANCE 


fore when the appointment was given, 
knowing it was the Lord’s work, I said 
to my Father: ‘‘Now, Father, you have 
given me this work. I cannot do it; 
you will have to undertake it for me.” 
And he has been doing it ever since. 
Not long ago one of our secretaries 
asked me whether the 
™ work of central treasurer 
j was conducive to the 
_ growth of the spiritual life, 
and I was glad to testify 
to the fact that the five 
years and more spent in 
this work have been years 
when I was drawn closer 
to my Master, and I have 
learned to lean on him 
more implicitly than ever. 
Now you are asking, 
“Just what is the work of 
central treasurer?” Well, 
about half the year is spent 
in the office at 3 Middle- 
ton Street, Calcutta, and 
the other half traveling all 
over India, attending 
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committee meetings; for you know the 
central treasurer is the treasurer for each 
of our ten conferences in India (Burma 
is not included), so is a member of each 
conference field reference and property 
committee. She is responsible for seeing 
that all new property deeds are properly 
made out and registered, and also for 
having old deeds put in proper shape 
where necessary. All deeds, as far as 
practicable, are kept in the office of the 
central treasurer. 

The central treasurer tries to attend 
the meetings of all the field reference and 
property committees held during the 
year, which are mostly at conference 
time and midyear — two per year. Some- 
times of course it is necessary to hold 
special meetings, particularly of the 
property committee, when property is to 
be bought or buildings erected. 

Then, too, the central treasurer is 
generally a codpted member of Isabella 
Thoburn College Board of Governors, 
meeting once a year, and if she happens to 
be on the executive, as has been the case, 
that generally means an extra trip during 
the year. 

You will therefore see that about half 
the year is spent in conferences and com- 
' mittee meetings, where we plan for our 
work in each conference. Going from 
one conference to another, the central 
treasurer has been able to contribute 
towards unifying our work throughout 
India. At our Central Conference of 
1924 the woman’s work committee linked 
all the conferences up by appomting a 
central committee, composed of the field 
correspondent of each conference, with 
the central treasurer as chairman, and 
to this committee are to be referred ques- 
tions that touch our work for girls and 
women throughout our whole field. One 
of the most important things we have 
been working on is conference member- 
ship. We wish to make our constitution 
such as shall bring into every women’s 
conference more of our nationals as well 
as the missionaries. 

So far we have been telling you about 
work done in committee meetings, but 
the central treasurer’s job has a dis- 
tinctly business side to it, as you may 
well imagine. The handling of about 
$700,000 per year means bookkeeping, 
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some correspondence and some planning. 

The central treasurer handles all the 
correspondence herself. She takes her 
portable typewriter with her always, and 
as she travels on the trains she turns the 
compartment (or her small corner of it) 
into an office and thus keeps pace with 
the correspondence which is forwarded 
to her from place to place. I am glad 
to say that our trains in India are much 
more adapted to being turned into an 
office than are our trains in America, and 
our agreeable Indian people never object 
to the noise of the machine. In fact 
through the machine we can always draw 
a crowd of curious onlookers at a railway 
station and the central treasurer often 
has chances of telling of Jesus and his 
love, and of distributing tracts to the 
spiritually hungry people of our beloved 
India. The travelling also gives much 
opportunity for conversation and worth- 
while contacts. 

The money drafts from our eleven 
treasurers in America and our general 
treasurer are sent once a quarter —‘not 
all at one time, but spreading well over 
the quarter. The central treasurer takes 
these drafts to the different banks in 
Calcutta and sells them where she can 
get the best rates of exchange. ‘The sell- 
ing of the drafts is a very interesting part 
of our work. We do worry the bank 
managers to give us good rates, but in 
selling large amounts a quarter or even 
an eighth of a point means a great deal, 
so we worry out of the bank managers 
the very best rate possible — always 
good-naturedly, of course. The banks 
are very good indeed to us. In sending 
out the money all over India we handle 
no cash in our office, but all the remit- 
tances are sent out by the banks. We 
have urged all our missionaries to open 
bank accounts where possible. Of course 
there are some stations where there is no 
bank at all, and in those cases our bank 
in Calcutta sends out the notes under 
registered, insured, cover. Never have 
we had any cash lost in the mails. 

We are glad to report that during the 
first term of central treasureship we have 
not needed from America any money to 
run our office. You are curious to know 
what we have done? Well, when we 
gathered up the balances from the differ- 
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ent conferences when the office of the 
central treasurer was first opened, we 
found that, owing to favorable exchange 
for India, and the secretaries at home not 
fully realizing the significance of this, 
there was quite a large surplus on the 
_ field. When this was put on interest in 
one of the best banks in Calcutta it soon 
earned a considerable sum, and ever since 
we have been able to earn enough from 
interest on any balances to run our office 
and pay all travelling expenses of the 
central treasurer. We are very glad in- 
deed that we have not been any expense 
whatever to our Society in America, 
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beyond the salary of the central treasurer. ta 
We have not space to tell you more 


details about our work, but now we trust 
that when you think of the central treas- 
urer you will better understand what she 
is doing from day to day to help bring in 
the Kingdom of Christ in India. _ 

Yes, the goal of all our work: is the 
supremacy of Christ in the hearts of men 
and women, and whatever our task may 
be, if our lives are fully consecrated and 
abandoned to God’s service, we believe 
he will use our small contribution for his 
glory and the spread of his wonderful 


gospel. 


Christian Education at Crandon 


By Lena Ware, Rome, Italy 


UR chief aim at Crandon Institute, 
() Rome, Italy, is to develop in our 
girls the highest type of Christian 
character. To this all other ends 
are subordinated, important and indis- 
pensable though they may be. Westrive 
to maintain a high degree of scholarship, 
and we are proud to have our girls pass 
the government examinations, but our 
real heartfelt desire at Crandon is that 
the girls may be given a truly Christian 
education. 

Though this ideal permeates the whole 
institution, it may be seen more easily 
in the religious activities of the school. 
In our chapel exercises, held every morn- 
ing at nine for the older girls and at ten 
for the younger ones, practical talks are 
given by the teachers, who base their 
remarks on a selection from the Bible. 
These talks are often discussed among 
the children who have become so fond of 
them that they were very much disturbed 
one day when the chapel was not in 
order, because of some work that was 
being done there, and the usual morn- 
ing exercises had to be omitted. They 
requested their teachers to have a Bible 
lesson in class, for they felt the need of 
the spiritual help they received there- 
from. The Bible lectures given by Signor 
Ferreri have also been of great help to 


both teachers and pupils. Even the 
older girls who come in for a few classes 
only have been attending these lectures 
and enjoying them. In class the teachers 
make use of the topics discussed for oral 
and written composition, so the girls have 
an opportunity to fix in mind the knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Christian precepts 
taught them. 


The dormitory we try to make a real — 


Christian home, where the girls may learn 
of Christ and how to follow him. Every 
evening after dinner we have prayers, 
often led by the girls themselves. On 
Sunday morning our Sunday school meets 
and is always attended by all the board- 
ing pupils. In the assembly, after the 
classes have had their regular lessons, the 
children have a little course in religious 
education so that they may learn to 
repeat the names of the books of the Bible, 
which sound formidable in Italian, recite 
hymns, selections from the Bible, etc. 
After Sunday school they all go down to 
the Italian Methodist Church where they 
hear an inspiring sermon and enjoy taking 
part in the worship. 

In a work like ours it is difficult to 
point out tangible results. One cannot 
always relate a story of changed lives nor 
even know the influence of Crandon on 
the girls who have gone out from there. 
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_ The story of one of our scholarship chil- 


dren is, however, a concrete example of 


the results of the work. 


~ Little Giovanna lived with her mother 


in one room where there were eight other 


people. Her father had disappeared sev- 
eral years before and her mother, after 
selling all the valuable possessions she 
had, was trying to eke out a living by 
doing some sewing. She found it impossi- 
ble to earn more than enough to pay rent 
for that little corner of a room, and she 
was in despair when she thought of her 
little girl living under such conditions. 
Often during the day she took the child 
to a Catholic church where they would sit 
for hours and go home only when it was 
time for Giovanna to go to sleep, so anx- 
ious was she that her daughter should not 
hear the conversations of the people in 
that tenement where they were forced to 
stay. 

It so happened that when a seamstress 
was needed at Crandon some one recom- 
mended the mother and she came several 
times, bringing the little girl with her. 
When the missionaries heard the story 
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they felt sure that the women of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
would want to give this child a chance to 
grow up into a Christian woman and they 
decided to give her a scholarship. You 
cannot imagine the joy and gratitude of 
that mother! To this day she is the 
most loyal and helpful worker we have 
in the school, for she feels she can never 
do enough to show her gratitude. 

As for Giovanna, you would find her 
one of our happiest and healthiest girls. 
Not only that, but she has developed a 
sweet Christian character that is beauti- 
ful to see. Last year she decided that 
she wanted to join the Italian Methodist 
Church, and on Palm Sunday we had the 
great joy of seeing her one of the class that 
was received into full membership. She 
has a deep religious experience and is 
planning to become a foreign missionary. 

Though the results are not always so 
tangible as this, still we know that the 
influence of Crandon as a Christian insti- 
tution is felt, not only in Rome, but in 
other parts of Italy and the world, where- 
ever our girls have gone. 


Science or Christianity 
By Stella L. Dodd, M.D., Sironcha, India 


ISSIONARIES, like other folks, 
M are human; and being human, get 

“riled”? sometimes. One day I was 

talking to a schoolgirl who had 
almost completed her course and was 
looking into the future, and was urging 
her to take a nurse-training course. She 
replied that she preferred to do Christian 
work. JI asked her to read Luke’s Gospel 
very carefully and see if it might be possi- 
ble that she could be a nurse and still be 
doing Christian work. 

I could not too strongly criticize her 
attitude, knowing that she was only a few 
years removed from Hinduism and was 
still in a land where almost anything that 
looks like work is looked upon as degrad- 
ing; but when I see her attitude endorsed 
by people of our own land it is just a bit 
hard to manage my temper; so if you want 
to keep me sweet please do not ask me if 


medical work in India is really a step 
toward Christianity. Our Master did 
not number among his followers all to 
whom he gave the healing touch, but he 
did seem to deem it worth while to heal 
the sick and cleanse the leper and give 
sight to the blind. Perhaps no one has 
a greater opportunity clearly to demon- 
strate the difference between Christianity 
and any other religion than does the 
missionary doctor. 

One day there came to the hospital a 
poor, outcaste woman, deserted by her 
husband because she was sick and could 
not work for him nor bear his sons. There 
was nothing in Hinduism for such as she. 
Fearfully, almost hopelessly, she came 
with an old grandmother to attend her. 
I told her that only an operation would 
save her life and both she and the grand- 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Glimpses of Life : 
at the 
Ashabaree School 


ASANSOL, INDIA 


Tue Littte ONES 


The children in the kindergarten 
have happy times. 


GARDENING 


The girls are grouped in hostel “families,” 
each of which has its own garden. If the 
products are sold the money goes to the 
“family.” 


DRESSMAKING 


Each girl in the school, when she is old 
enough, learns how to make all her own 
garments. 
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Home Noursina 
The Girl Guides. have classes in 
home nursing and first aid, and 
hold certificates. 


PAGEANTRY 

A pageant of India and the 
Christ. The Youth of India 
accepts the help offered by 
Christian Faith and her 
helpers. (To know what 
becomes of the girls when 
they leave school, see the 
frontispiece. ) 


MotTHER-CRAFT 
Most of the girls go out directly into the 
responsibilities of home-making, so they 
are taught the care of babies. 
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Science or Christianity 

(Continued from page 199) 
mother asked that we operate imme- 
diately. This surprised me, for the simple 
jungle folk have much fear of surgery. 
The following day I operated and removed 
a tumor which weighed about forty 
pounds; the little woman herself weighed 
only seventy pounds when she was again 
able to walk to the scales. Hearing that 
one of their caste had dared to come under 
a strange roof and be so treated, people 
thronged from her village to see what the 
outcome would be. When I would not 
allow them to go into her room they, of 
course, feared that she was dead, but the 
old grandmother assured them that she 
was all right. 

Day after day the crowd would gather 
to inquire about her, and as they sat under 
the tamarind tree the ignorant old grand- 
mother would go out and tell to them a 
strange new story of a God who loves and 
cares for even a poor, sick, outcaste 
_ woman, as she had heard it from the lips 

of the Bible woman who daily came to 
her with a love and sympathy such as 
she had never known before. When the 
patient was able to leave her bed she 
would fall at my feet in an attitude of 
worship, and again and again she was 
told to worship Jesus only. 

At last she was ready to go back to her 
village, and again she threw herself at 
my feet saying, “I must worship you! 
You must be a God because I died and 
you brought me back to life without my 
stomach. But if you will just come to 


my village I will tell the people there to 
learn to worship your Jesus. You will 
come to my village, won’t you?” ‘To her 
pleadings I could only. reply that there 
was much work to be done in the hos- 
pital and I feared that I could not go 
to her distant village. 

Almost two years passed before any- 
one went to that village with a gospel 
message, but when one day an assistant 
did go there she was eagerly met by the 
little woman — now no longer sick and 
helpless. She said again with pleading, 
“T did remember about your Jesus, but 
why did not some one come to tell my 
people about him?’? And our own heart 
echoes the question. Why does not the 
Church give sufficient support to medical 
work to enable the missionaries in charge 
of hospitals to send out messengers to 
water the seed that is sown, before ignor- 
ance and superstition choke out the tiny 
plant that really springs up in good soil 
and might grow until the harvest, were 
it cultivated just a little. 

Day after day people suffering in body, 
sinsick in soul, groping for something to 
bring a ray of light into darkened lives, 
come to the mission dispensaries. True, 
many pass by, as did the lepers, without 
ever returning to give thanks; but always 
there are some who are touched by more 
than the mere physical healing, for they 
see in simple service something that is 
not to be found in Hinduism — some- 
thing that points to a great Physician 
who alone can save even to the utter- 
most. 


Meccmn Sparks IT. 


By Margaret R. Miller, Mexico City, Mexico 


HE Girls’ Industrial School, property 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, opened its doors to the Epworth 
League Institute. For a week one hun- 
dred and ten, Mexicans and Americans, 
lived happily under its hospitable roof, 
the Misses Thomas, Maltby and Baird 
acting as charming hostesses. 
The daily frijol and tortilla were sup- 
plemented with delicious greens and 


vegetables from the garden. Corn, barley. 
alfalfa, potatoes, various fruits and vege- 
tables are grown on the little farm and are 
either sold or served on the table. From 
the produce last year $750 were cleared. 
Two cows supply milk for the school 
with a surplus for sale. 

_ The farm, covering seven acres of land 
just outside the city of Mexico, was 
purchased some time before building was 
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possible. It was rented out and the 
proceeds were invested in building walls, 
barns and a workman’s house, and in 
sinking a well which supplies water for 
the school and for irrigating. The fine 
school building, built of brick made and 
burned on the ground, combined with 
stone also found on the place, is but ten 
vears old but is already too small to 
accommodate all who come knocking for 
‘entrance. 

Girls constantly beg to be admitted, 
offering to sleep on the floor, under the 
bed, or anywhere if only they may come. 
But dormitories are already overcrowded, 
the classrooms are full and programs must 
be given out of doors where often the 
guests are drenched in rain. 

The school does a unique work. It 
offers training to poor girls who other- 
wise would have no educational oppor- 
tunities. No girl is ever turned away 
because she is poor, although for lack of 
room many are refused entrance. A num- 
ber of girls are daughters of pastors who 
cannot afford to send them to expensive 
schools. Most of the students come from 
small villages where they are selected by 
pastors as particularly promising, bright 
and worthy, and none are admitted unless 
recommended by a pastor. Eighty-five 
per cent come from Protestant homes and 
before the end of the first year 75 per cent 
join the church. Church and Sunday 
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Tue InpustRiaL ScHoot at Mexico Crry 


school attendance are obligatory. A live 
Epworth League meets once a week and 
half of the students belong to a Student 
Volunteer Band. 

Twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) 
per month is the price of board, room and 
tuition. The average amount paid is 
$5.50. Friends in the United States pro- 
vide thirty-two scholarships of $50 each 
which are divided and distributed among 
many girls. The family nearly always 
pays something. All of the housework, 
excepting the heavy cooking, is done by 
the girls; every girl must work and help 
toward her own support. They sew, make 
their own clothes, work in the garden, 
make all the soap and ink used on the 
place, bind books, and make baskets and 
rugs, some of which are sold for profit. 

The original plan was to establish a 
home economics school to train girls for 
home-making, but lack of room and 
equipment has made this impossible. 
Nevertheless splendid results have been 
accomplished and almost every girl who 
has graduated from the school has entered 
a higher school to fit herself as a teacher, 
nurse or deaconess. 

Only five grades — third to eighth — 
are included in the curriculum. First and 
second, with a kindergarten, should be 
added, as many worthy mothers, mem- 
bers of our churches, wish to put their 
little children in the school while they 
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must be away at work. And herein lies 
a great opportunity. 

Boarding schools are classed as homes, 
and while the Mexican law prohibits any 
religious teaching in schools during school 
hours, there is liberty and freedom at 
other times. There is no law against 
teaching or practising religion in the home, 
hence the splendid opportunity in our 
boarding schools to build up character. 

A Mexican, prominent in official life 
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and a leading educator, said recently, 
‘“‘The best things about the missionary 
schools are the homes they provide, the 
fine idealism of the teachers, their moral, 
ethical and religious teachings. Not that 
they do not rank high in educational 
value, but more than their schools we 
need homes where our young people may 
live in a Christian atmosphere and where 
the true unadulterated religion of a living, 
dynamic Saviour may be taught.’’ 


Detour 


By Rachel Stander Low 
(This story received first award in the stewardship section of the recent story contest) 


ND so, the way is barred—forever. 
A I feel as though I can’t stand it, 
Jim.’’ Tears rained down the 
face of Constance Harwood, while 

her husband tried to comfort her. 

‘‘T’m disappointed, too, dear. But you 
know, when a road is closed there is 
always a detour to follow. Sometimes it 
is more beautiful than the main highway, 
and eventually rejoins the main road. 
Maybe the Lord wants us on the de- 
POUT. 

Jim, otherwise the Reverend James 
Harwood, and Constance, his wife, sat in 
their little parsonage living room, fol- 
lowing an interview with the candidate 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. He had told them that, on account 
of a slight physical defect of Jim’s, they 
must give up all idea of foreign service. 
To Jim this was a keen disappointment, 
but to Constance it was a stunning blow; 
for she had already given a term of serv- 
ice in Japan, and she and Jim had con- 
fidently planned to return within a few 
months to her beloved field. 

‘“‘What is there that we can do?’’ 
continued Constance. ‘‘We’ve no money 
to give, and I’m ashamed to pray when I 
can do nothing toward answering my own 
prayers. If I didn’t love you, Jim 
Harwood, I’d be the most miserable 
woman in the world.’’ 

“‘Tf you didn’t love me, I’d be the most 
miserable man in the world. But having 
our love, I think we’ll find a way of 
service that will satisfy us.’’ 


‘‘But you haven’t been there, and you 
don’t understand how Japan can grip 
you.’’ Constance wept afresh, and Jim 
knew that she would have to find the 
solution to her problem by herself. 

It was several weeks before the sadness 
left Constance’s eyes. It was hard to see 
the dreams of a lifetime shattered. One 
night she confided to Jim: ‘‘I can pray 
about it now, Jim —a little blindly, it’s 
true, but at least I am calm. I decided 
that being disappointed did not relieve 
me of my obligation as a steward of 
prayer. But I still feel the ache of it 
when they need workers so much.’’ 

A few days later Constance returned 
from a missionary meeting in animated 
mood. ‘‘I preached myself a sermon 
today,’’ she announced. 

‘‘Implying that the sermons of your 
present pastor are not sufficient for your 
needs,’’ interrupted Jim. ‘‘What was 
the sermon?” 

‘‘T wish my present and permanent 
pastor would give me a respectful hear- 
ing,’’ retorted Constance. ‘‘I talked on 
tithing, and I was trying to say that the 
tithe is not a mechanical payment of 
money, but its use is an expression of one’s 
self. However small it is, its planning, 
and use and expenditure are a spiritual 
service, and it is a complete gift only 
when we employ our best judgment in its 
use. Oh, Jim, I have an idea!’’ 

‘Treasure it, Constie; you have one 
rarely,’’ teased Jim. 

‘‘Our poor tithe is pretty much. over- 
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worked, but don’t you suppose we could 
put aside a little of it every month, until 
we buy a thousand dollars, as we are 
doing in our personal savings? Then 
some day we shall have a sum of money 
to make a worthwhile gift to some 
project. That’s the point of my sermon, 
though I didn’t think of it at the meeting. 
The giving of our theught to the invest- 
ment of our tithe increases its value not 
only materially, but in point of being a 
more complete expression of ourselves. 
Do you think we can do it, Jim?”’ 

*‘T think we can,’’ said Jim. 
it’s a capital idea.’’ 

And now Constance’s, days were filled 
with singing. Her sparkling eyes betrayed 
no sign of sadness. ‘‘You’ve worked it 
out, old girl, haven’t you?’’ Jim whis- 
pered one evening. ‘‘I knew you would.’’ 

‘Yes, I’ve worked it out. I’ve found 
that the detour route isn’t so bad, and I 
can. still do some things for Japan. I 
believe the best way I can help is to keep 
in touch with the missionaries I know — 
to write them, and send them things they 
need, and — oh, just do the things I liked 
to have done when I was there. In that 
way I'll be giving of myself, somewhat, 
and I shan’t feel so much like a shirker.’’ 

So the path grew as a light, shining 
more and more. The simple service that 
began with writing letters to lonely 
friends expanded on every hand. Maga- 
zines, after being read by the family, 
found their way to homes in Japan. Ten- 
cent stores yielded riches to busy mission- 
ary mothers. New books on church work 
delighted those isolated men who long 
to keep abreast of the times. Scarcely 
less did new recipes and patterns delight 
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their wives. Government bulletins on 
various subjects were mailed by the 
dozens. Even some of Jim Junior’s baby 
clothes crossed the Pacific for use in’ 
missionary homes. When these friends 
came home on furlough, a visit to the 
Harwood home was an unfailing source of 
pleasure to both hosts and guests. And 
in this service, Constance Harwood was 
steward of her own personality. 


Seventeen years pass by, and once 
more we see Jim and Constance Harwood 
sitting in a parsonage living room. Both 
show traces of gray. Jim is reading, while 
Constance holds her mending basket in 
her lap. For half an hour she has neither 
plied her needle nor spoken. 

‘‘Are you sitting and thinking, or are 
you just sitting?’’ suddenly asked the 
irrepressible Jim. 

‘‘m sitting and being thankful,’’ 
replied Constance. ‘‘I am so happy 
about our gift, Jim. When that thousand 
dollars matured I felt as rich as a million- 
aire, and to think that it is going to the 
particular object of which I have dreamed 
so many years is too good to be true. Of 
course, one thousand dollars won’t endow 
a library, but the interest from it will 
buy quite a lot of books every year, and 
I can feel that our bit of service in this 
direction will continue endlessly. What a 
happy life we’ve had, Jim, and how many 
missionary opportunities there have been 
after all!’’ 

‘‘T guess it’s wise to detour when 
bridges are out, all right. ‘His ways are 
ways of pleasantness,’ eh, Constie?’’ 

‘“Ves,’’ replied Constance fervently, 
‘and all his paths are peace.’’ 


The Spiritual Implication of Our Task 


A summary of an address given at the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions, by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin of China 


UR problem is not that of taking 
the message from a Christian to 
() a non-Christian nation, but an 
opportunity of responding to 
the discontent, disillusionment, unrest of 
people. The only answer to this is the 


living God, as revealed in his Son, our 
Saviour. 

This generation is characterized by re- 
volt against authority, tradition and all 
that savors of superstition. It demands 
reality. Sometimes it calls reality only 
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that.which we can handle and weigh; 
sometimes its demand for reality is a 
yearning for spiritual truth. 

This is an age in which ideas are trans- 
mitted from one end of the world to the 
other with incredible rapidity. There is 
a greater intellectual and spiritual unity 
than has ever existed in the world. 

The subject for our consideration is the 
demand that is made in this age on char- 
acter. We must think of today’s condi- 
tions in terms of achieving an adjust- 
ment of things that seem contrary to one 
another. 

In China the Middle Path (the mean) 
is considered the path of perfection. It is 
safe and sane but it lacks thrill and zest. 
The other path that we may take is the 
Path of the Mountain-Top. On that path 
it is difficult to maintain one’s balance, 
and there is almost constant danger. But 
always there is to be seen the larger vision, 
always there the soul is inspired and lifted 
up. 

These are some of the things needed 
today by those who take the Path of the 
Mountain-Top. 

To be spiritually alert and at the same 
time thoroughly efficient. As work be- 
comes more and more efficient, it tends 
to crush personality and to dull our 
spiritual keenness. Unless we are born 
again we shall not be able to see the king- 
dom that is coming and we shall lose the 
glorious opportunity of today. When, 
during the war, some of us felt that it was 
a mistake to send the German mission- 
aries out of India and wished to make a 
protest to the government, we were told 
that it might jeopardize the whole mis- 
sionary cause. But it is possible that the 
wreck of an organization upon a great 
living principle of truth might have been 
the very best thing for exposing Jesus 
Christ in all his greatness. 

We need to make new ventures while 
preserving old values. God has ways of 
doing things that have baffled the minds 
of the choicest of his followers. Things 
and movements seem to be shattered and 
then we wake up to discover that God was 
in their destruction, working to prepare 
the way for a new order. We find that 
there is something in the heart of the uni- 
verse that cannot be understood by our 
minds. Through the study of physical 
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matter, through experiments in social de- 
mocracy, men are coming to see that 
inquiry leads them into a region where 
only the spiritual is real. All paths of 
seeking lead to God. We have to stand 
for old values, not in conservative ways, 
but in great central ways, while reaching 
out for the new. We have to hold onto 
the things that really matter, the great 
creative forces of life, faith, hope and love. 

Take it in our belief concerning Jesus 
Christ. When we get out to the mission 
field and study other religions, we per- 
haps begin to revise our ideas about our 
religion. We begin to realize that there 
is truth in other religions and we know 
that no truth comes except from God. 
There is a very real danger that if we do 
not adjust our minds to this, we may go 
to other peoples with a zeal that Christ 
would not accept, in a spirit of condescen- 
sion and patronage instead of service and 
humility. 

Perhaps we missionaries have been 
more jealous for the honor of Jesus than 
he would be for himself. He took the risk 
of submitting himself to the judgment of 
men, knowing that because of that judg- 
ment he would be condemning himself to 
death. Is it possible that we so insist 
upon the honor of Jesus that we do not 
give people enough of the opportunity of 
finding him for themselves? Perhaps we 
insist upon proving his divinity and then 
find that we have not proved it to the 
satisfaction of others. If men discovered 
him for themselves, what a glorious dis- 
covery! The great world might find Jesus 
with more thrill and meaning if we fol- 
lowed him more closely instead of insisting 
that they believe what we do. Sometimes 
he has his greatest way with men when I 
am silent and he is speaking to them. 

Then we must learn to suppress our- 
selves while giving our best. ‘‘You can 
accomplish a whole lot in twenty-four 
hours if you don’t care who gets the 
credit.”’ The missionary today is increas- 
ingly called to do his work behind the 
scenes. We must be able to put all our 
strength, our ideas and initiative into the 
work, when somebody else is going to get 
all the laurels. That is a spiritual achieve- 
ment. That is what the opportunities of 
today are calling us to. 

We must learn to be socially dynamic 
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believe Jesus is calling us to that. 
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while also courageously evangelistic. 
Many of us have caught the vision of 
social and international service, and we 
If we 
cannot interpret Jesus in terms of modern 
need we are not going to show him in a 
very convincing way. Are we going to 
stand in the presence of the attitudes of 
western governments to conditions in the 
East and do nothing about it? Jesus has 
something to do with it. 

When Jesus Christ gets hold of us we 
feel that we must get off our coats, roll up 
our sleeves, and get intoit. We have got 
to mix up with these things but we must 
also hold on to the great evangelical truth. 
The ultimate solution of our social and 
international evils is to be found in one, 
and one, and one, who has caught his 
spirit. The very meaning of our social 
gospel is that Christ came to the indi- 
vidual and touched him. God is striving 
with each man. Because of that we have 
a gospel that applies to the whole of life. 
We are going out into a world which is 
moving and in which God is moving. 

We have to remember that Jesus lived 
only until he was a little over thirty. and 
died in all the glow and passion of youth. 
In his spirit of eternal youth Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, today and forever. 


I like to think of this life in terms of great 
experiment. If God has given man a free 
choice, there must be an element of un- 
certainty in the outcome. God wants us 
to share his zest of battle, of joy and vic- 
tory. It is something to be allowed to 
share with God. These great problems 
are going to be worked out through friend- 
ship by friends who take time to grow into 
the meaning of God. Friendship with God 
must work out in friendship with men. 

How can we be spiritually sensitive in 
this world where success, pleasure, wealth 
and luxury oppress and deaden us? The 
drifts of the world are constantly with us. 
There may be for some of us a deeper 
separation from the world than we have 
yet dared to face. We cannot afford not 
to face that quite honestly. There is need 
that we should be born again to see the 
Kingdom of God, to see the larger re- 
sources that are for us if we dare to pay 
the price and to have our eyes opened to 
the significance of love. The answer to 
the world’s need is to be found in men and 
women who give more than is expected of 
them. That represents the second mile, 
the over-plus of love. This path of danger, 
of glorious adventure, is that to which we 
are called. 

ReporteD By R. H. R. 


Teaching the Chinese to Sing 


By Tirzah Stahl, Peking, China 


LTHOUGH not a music teacher, 
A while in China I had experience 

in teaching the reading of notes 

and singing, from first grade 
through grammar and high school, and 
once I even taught hymns to the theo- 
logical students. 

One doesn’t need to be in China long, 
nor to attend many services, to realize 
the great need for instruction in singing. 
I have stood in a chapel service where 
all in front of me were singing half a 
measure ahead of all those behind me. 
What should I sing in that case? I 
couldn’t join in at all. Sometimes at 
church or in prayer meeting, the men and 
boys on one side would be singing ahead 
of the women and girls on the other. The 


see-sawy effect resulting was neither musi- 
cal nor inspiring. The most remarkable 
singing I heard was General Feng’s army 
singing, “Onward Christian Soldiers.’ 
The tune and time were so mutilated 
that I barely recognized it. What was 
lacking from a musical standpoint was 
made up for in their fervour and spirit, 
however, and it was thrilling to hear an 
army sing a Christian hymn. 

This will give an idea of the need of 
further instruction in music in our mission 
schools so that it may become a real part 
of worship and add to the spirit of reli- 
gious services. 

There should be an explanation as to 
why Western music is so difficult for the 
Chinese. Some may ask, ‘‘Are they not 
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musical?” Yes, they are. They sing 
their own songs in perfect rhythm and 
time. Rarely does one find a monotone 
in the schools, which is more than we 
can say of American schools. The explan- 
ation is that Chinese and Western music 
are so different in make-up. 

Chinese music has the one-step or whole 
step scale. Consequently, when they 
come to half-steps, of which our music is 
full, they have a tendency to skip over 
them. This makes a very bad discord. 
Likewise they have no three-quarter or 
six-eight time in their music. They do not 


feel that rhythm any more than we should | 


feel the rhythm of a measure of five beats. 
So they sing it, not feeling the rhythm, 
sometimes mechanically correct and other 
times altogether wrong. 

When we try to sing Chinese music we 
have equal difficulty. We don’t under- 
stand the intricate melody and cannot 
remember it after we hear it. I listened 
to a Chinese orchestra in Boston playing 
a Chinese number. After they finished, 
the American man who introduced them 
remarked, ‘“‘You see, their music has no 
particular melody like ours.”’ As a fact, 
as [listened I had heard a decided melody 
since I was used to hearing Chinese music 
and could follow it, while to him it meant 
nothing. 

Some may wonder why we teach the 
Chinese Western music; why not let them 
use their own? For one thing, Western 
music is more highly developed than 
Chinese music and it is an added culture 
for them to learn it. But the real reason 
is that there was no suitable music to 
which to sing religious hymns. It would 
never do to sing the beautiful words of a 
hymn to the tune of a theatre or street 
song; it would be as inappropriate as for 
us to sing a sacred hymn to a jazz tune. 
Until the Chinese are able to compose 
sacred music of their own it seems best 
to use Western tunes. 

The younger a child is when he begins 
to learn music, the more easily and accu- 
rately he sings. I had least success with 
training school women who had _ never 
heard any but Chinese music. 

Although it was a painful ordeal at 
times, I felt that I was really contributing 
to the future singing in the churches when 
I taught the theological students. Many 
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of them will preach in churches with no 
organs and they will have to lead all the 
singing. If they cannot carry a tune or 
keep the time you may imagine the kind 
of singing there will be in the different 
congregations. 

There are difficulties to be met in trying 
to teach music. Nowhere did the stu- 
dents have textbooks. Trying to teach 
them to sing with only the use of the 
blackboard or charts, one did not make 
very rapid progress. The students had 
hymn books but most of them had only 
the words and no tunes. 

When I started to teach the normal 
students in Peking, I felt most dis- 
couraged. With no textbooks I did not 
seem to make any headway. A co-worker, 
Miss Lum of the Congregational Mission, 
was in the same difficulty and we finally 
decided to compile a usable textbook. 
Several of our friends who had been trans- 
lating songs for years turned over all 
their material for our use. Miss Lum 
collected all the Chinese folk songs with 
Chinese tunes that she could find. I 
adapted and composed tunes for Chinese 
Mother Goose rhymes which the children 
like so much but had never sung. We 
put all our material together and had it 
published during the summer. 

The book was ready for use by fall. It 
sold for thirty cents so that the teachers 
and students could afford to buy it; all 
other suitable books cost over a dollar 
which was beyond their reach. So great 
was the demand that all of the thousand 
copies printed were sold and being used 
in our mission schools by Christmas time. 
In February we published the second 
edition. Wealso published a manual and 
course of study for the teachers and a set 
of flash cards of musical symbols to be 
used in drill work. The children learn 
the names of the keys, time signatures, 
etc., very rapidly from the cards. 

The Chinese children like music very 
much and they are quite proud when 
they can read notes and beat time or do 
sight reading. They take great delight 
in learning songs for special occasions 
such as Christmas and Easter. Since 
music is such a vital part of all religious 
services I have taken great delight in 
giving as much of it as I could to the chil- 
dren of China. 
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LEST I FAIL 


Dear Lord, I know this life of mine 
Is not my own — ’tis but a gift of Thine, 
Which Thou hast given me to keep and use 
In human betterment but not abuse. 
This humble life belongs, dear Lord, to Thee, 
For Thou didst purchase it on Calvary. 
I want to bless each life I meet today, 
And so, dear Lord, abide in me, I pray, 
Lest I fail. 
—Selected. 


Editorial 


If You Will Carry Me 


During this year we have studied the 
problem.of making smooth and straight 
the way toward tomorrow for the feet of 
the children of the world. No matter 
how easy the road, however, little feet 
cannot travel it very far without weari- 
ness. And so let us ponder this little 
story sent by our good friend, Mrs. 
George H. Parkinson. 

The medical missionary was making 
final preparations for leaving on fur- 
lough. All day long the little brown girl, 
shadowing her, followed after, out the 
door and in, across the street and back 
again on numberless errands. 

The child kept up an incessant chatter- 
ing. ‘You will take me, won’t you, Miss 
Sahib? You will take me to your country, 
won’t you? Oh, please do take me along.” 

Over and over the tired doctor ex- 
plained, “It is a long way to my country, 
dear child. I cannot possibly take you.” 

“But I want to go so very much,” 
pleaded the little brown baby. ‘It must 
be so nice in your country, schools for all 
the little children and a doctor apiece for 
every little girl! You will take me, won’t 
you?” 

“No, dear, you cannot go,” replied the 
doctor, as she caught the child up ten- 
derly in her arms. “‘It is too long a way, 
and the roads are very rough to the big 
boats, and you could not walk as I must. 
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It is too far to my country. I cannot 
take you!” 

“But,” pleaded the child, ‘‘I can go a 
long, long way. I can go all the way, 
uf only you will carry me!’’ 

Ah, yes, if only we will carry them, how 
very far the little children of the world 
may go. All the way to Opportunity, to 
Love, to the Blessings our children know, 
uf only we will carry them. 


The Plow Turns Missionary 


Last month we printed a number of 
articles written with the intent of showing 
how all forms of missionary work are 
really missionary in that they forward 
the kingdom of God. More of the series 
of articles are given in this issue. In 
World Service News, Thomas A. O’Farrell 
tells that the plow is proving a good 
missionary in Rhodesia, Africa, as it has 
already done in India. 

Mr. O’Farrell says that eight years 
ago the natives in that district did not 
own more than five plows, but today 
there are plows at every mission station 
for more than fifty miles to the north. 
Working with a hoe, a family could 
seldom raise more than twenty-five or 
thirty bushels of corn. Now many will 
have, in the new crop, as much as three 
hundred bushels, and one man says he 
expects to have at least seven hundred. 

The missionary has proposed that they 
form a Native Farmers’ Association, and 
he will secure a native farm demonstrator 
to travel about the stations and give 
advice on all relevant topics. The men 
are much interested in this plan. 

Cattle breeding has done much to 
improve the stock, and now the native 
commissioner and the missionary are 
working together in a forestry project. 
Mr. O’Farrell:says, ‘‘In twenty years the 
people will be searching for saw timber. 
If we begin to plant now, it will be ready 
for them.” And here is what he says 
about another project: 


One more thing that I have had in mind for 
fifteen years and which I want to get into opera- 
tion for next season is an old-fashioned sorghum 
mill. The other day I asked a crowd of more 
than one hundred people how many of them 
liked sugar. Every hand went up. I then 
asked how many had tasted sugar since Christ- 
mas and three hands went up. I do not mean to 
say that all had a taste at Christmas, either. 
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But with a sorghum mill and the distribution of 
seed, every family in the community can have a 
supply of molasses. 


The True Bulgaria 


IX a recent issue of the Woman’s Mis- 

SIONARY FRIEND there appeared an 
article on the American School in Bul- 
garia written by an American teacher, 
Miss Stella Reinhardt. We, as Bulgarian 
girls, feel that many of the statements 
made in the article should have been 
explained in order that Americans will 
not think of us as half barbaric people, 
ignorant and bloodthirsty. 

Americans with the vaguest notions of 
the Balkan peoples made jests about “‘the 
warring Balkans,” but it is neither fair nor 
right to label Bulgarians as war lovers. 
No one will ever know the unspeakable 
suffering that Bulgaria bore through five 
hundred long years under the Turks. The 
heart of America went out to Armenia 
but the Bulgarian people bore similar 
treatment through five centuries. If we 
have had wars they were in the name of 
freedom from oppressors who forbade us 
to speak our own language or to worship 
our God. For almost four centuries the 
Bulgarian language was an unwritten 
tongue; but after five hundred years we 
were still Bulgarians and not Turks. 

It was only fifty years ago that Bul- 
garia became free of the Turkish yoke 
and in that time we feel that we have 
made wonderful progress. We have had 
to build from nothing and our schools, 
churches, theatres, universities and cities 
show what we have done. Our system of 
education is counted among the best in 
the world. Sofia, Tirnova, Varna, Plovdif, 
and Ruse are all modern thriving Euro- 
pean cities. 

Bulgarian people hold freedom very 
dear, and to gain our freedom we have 
given freely of our blood and our lives. 
Americans with wide oceans on either 
side of them can not comprehend the 
difficulties of a small country hemmed in 
on all sides by unfriendly nations. 

And so though we are justly proud of 
our progress we know that we must keep 
on working and we must do all we can to 
destroy the idea strangers have that we 


love wars. No nation has more cause to 
hate wars than Bulgaria, for few nations 
have suffered so much. And no nation 
has loved freedom more or has given more 
to achieve it. 

We do not wish Americans to praise 
us or condemn us, but we pray that they 
may understand how we are struggling 
to make a better Bulgaria. With other 
modern things many vices have been 
imported, but the standard of morality 
in Bulgaria is high. We have active 
societies working for prohibition. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this movement 
are the young people. . 

Americans must know that we are 
civilized people. We contend that it is 
not a Christian attitude to ignore the 
accomplishments of a country and write 
only of its shortcomings. We pray that 
Americans may look into our history and 
understand us. And may they catch 
something of the feeling of the Bulgarian 
youth who writes: 

The mighty sway of Rome may ne’er be thine, 
But knowledge, freedom, virtue, truth, all lie 
Within thy reach, as God is God on high; 

These make a people great, O mother mine! 

Be lover thou of these! And ever aim 

To be among the nations of the earth 

A people free and eminent for worth 

That good men may, observing thy estate 

In admiration glad with truth, exclaim: 
‘Behold a people small, yet truly great.” 


BULGARIAN STUDENTS. 


Personal Mention 


Mrs. Hannah J. Jackson, who passed 
away in early November, perhaps held 
the record among readers of the FRIEND. 
She was just entering her ninety-eighth 
year, and in October had read the Frrenp 
“from cover to cover,” as had been her 
custom since the early seventies. At 


that time her husband, who was pastor . 


of a circuit in East Ohio Conference, 
invited Mrs. Ellen Thoburn Cowen to 
come and organize what were the first 
country auxiliaries. 

Miss Catherine L. Justin of Soneput, 
India, has been awarded the Educational 
Secretaries’ Prize for the most suitable 
program of opening or chapel exercises. 

Miss Minnie E. Wilson has arrived in 
America from Hinghwa, China, and sends 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Clara M. Cushman 
In America 


FOR over fifty years Clara Cushman 

has been my close friend. In our 
younger days we taught in the same 
school building in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. JI then admired her steadfast 
Christian character and the qualities 
which made up her splendid young 
womanhood. 

We have been happy together and we 
have walked through the shadows to- 
gether. When her parents left us for the 
Heavenly Home, each time she naturally 
sent for me; and again in my own hour 
of trial she it was who stayed with me and 
knew just how to comfort. 

When she returned from China she 
brought back a heart full of love for 
missions and for the Chinese people. 
That love never waned. Her spirit was 
contagious. I have heard missionaries 
and mission workers at home many times 
date their inspiration to the influence of 
Clara Cushman. Indeed I, too, am in- 
debted to her for an awakening to 
missionary endeavor which has been the 
joy of my life. 

As a speaker she was unique. I once 
overheard one minister ask another, 
“Can you tell me the secret of Clara 
Cushman’s power over an audience?” 
The answer came, “It’s heart — just 
heart.”’ That was a good reply; her pleas 
went straight from her own earnest heart 
to the hearts of her hearers. She inspired 
both young and old but had a special 
gift in winning the young people. The 
Standard Bearers are the direct result of 
her thought, effort and prayer. 

During all her stay in the homeland 
she never for one moment lost sight of 
her great lifework. We spent much time 
together but it was always for the direct 
purpose of making missionary plans. 
There was never time for anything else. 
Hour after hour in those days we 
worked on missionary programs, exer- 
cises, leaflets and songs to be used in 
children’s and young people’s work. I 
shall never forget her California visit on 
her way back to China. How glad she 
was to return! 

Five years ago I spent a few days with 
her in her brother’s beautiful home in 
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Gardner, Massachusetts where she was 
having the most tender, loving care. We 
both felt that our next meeting would be 
on the Heavenly Shore and we talked 
about it. 

As a friend and coworker I have been 
asked to pay tribute to her. It is a 
privilege, but words fail me; I cannot 
do her justice. A gifted pen is needed 
to portray such a character as Clara 
Cushman possessed. 

Luciz F. Harrison. 


In China 

A BIG. thunderstorm was _ breaking. 

Bouncing in a springless cart to 
the noise and confusion of men in silks 
and men in rags, of mules, horses, donkeys 
and camels — all hurried on by the on- 
coming rain—I was making my first 
entry into Peking. Suddenly we came 
to a halt before a big gate. On the horse- 
block beside it stood Miss Cushman. 
That was more than forty years ago, but 
I still see her as she looked that day, a 
tower of strength, a picture of eager 
searching. She was always like that. 

I see her in her workroom of the long 
ago. A company of schoolgirls in vaca- 
tion time, who cannot go home or who 
have no home to go to, are grouped around 
her, sitting on the floor with bowed heads. 
She is leading them in prayer. After a 
little they are all singing some negro 
melody she taught them before she knew 
the Chinese language or they the English. 
They are having a glorious good time 
together. 

And now I see her in Asbury Church 
at Sunday school. She has in her class 
two seatfuls of children from the street 
who have wandered in to see what it is 
all about. They receive picture cards. 
They come again. The class grows. It 
becomes too big to meet in the church 
with the other classes, so it goes out into 
a room under the “bell tower.” It de- 
velops into a Sunday school all by itself! 
Years pass and still it grows and grows. 
Sometimes a thousand children are in 
attendance, demanding all the teachers 
that can be mustered from the boys’ and 
girls’ schools. 

Again Miss Cushman is in the grip of 
a new vision. She is looking beyond the 
old cramped quarters of the girls’ school 
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in Peking for a place where it can expand. 
She sees the place; she sees the man to 
help her buy it; she sees the money to 
buy it. (She always saw where the money 
for her projects was and she saw how to 
obtain it.) And now the Woman’s For- 


eign Missionary Society in Peking sets out, 


on a new career with plenty of room to 
grow. 
And now for years she must needs be 


in the homeland. Here she sees another — 


vision and the Standard Bearer society is 
born. 

Now she is back in her beloved China, 
this time in Tientsin after the Boxer 
uprising. Keen School is almost at the 
vanishing point. Miss Cushman has 
another vision — a high grade school for 
girls from well-to-do families. She begins 
to make it a reality. “How many pupils 
do you think we shall get at our first 
opening?” she asked a coworker. ‘“‘If 
you get nine you may consider that you 
are doing well,” was the reply. There 
were five times that number! 

Later it becomes necessary to move 
the whole mission plant to new premises. 
Again strength and vision fail not, and 
on an alkaline plain at the outskirts of 
the city the new and splendid Keen 
School buildings emerge. In a few years 
here is a high school unsurpassed in North 
China. 

After passing the landmark of three 
score years and ten there comes for China 
her final vision and its fulfillment — a 
splendid kindergarten building where 
little children learn their first steps 
toward the Heavenly Father. 

A pioneer, a promoter, Miss Cushman 
always was. She saw visions and dreamed 
dreams and then set them in the way of 
reality. Now that she is free from the 
limitations in which the past few years 
have held her, one wonders what new 
task challenges her remarkable per- 
sonality; for we know that in that other 
land, too, his servants shall serve him. 

CHARLOTTE M. JEWELL. 


Our Beloved Physician 


[N the early morning of February 23, 
at Pasadena, California, the beloved 
physician, Dr. Anna D. Gloss, slipped 
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away after an hour’s struggle for breath. 
She left on her writing table a letter whose 
last sentence was “‘I’ll finish this in the 
morning.’ And now for her the morning — 
had dawned! 

We can never forget her rare courage 
and loyal friendship. When as a mere gitl 
she offered herself for the foreign field, our 
Society accepted her with the request 
that she prepare herself for medical work. 
Well do I remember the awe with which 
my freshman eyes gazed on one who was 
to be a woman doctor — and a woman 
doctor in a foreign land! She graduated 
from the Woman’s Medical College of 
Chicago in April, 1885, and in September, 
at the age of twenty-three, she sailed for 
Tientsin, there to begin her medical 
career. 

On her return after her first furlough 
she was sent to Peking to reopen work 
which had been discontinued for several 
years because there was no doctor. All 
alone she opened a dispensary in two 
native rooms, with two other native rooms 
for a hospital ward. Two years later the 
Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital was 
built under her supervision and there, as 
the only physician with native helpers 
whom she had trained, and with an ever- 
increasing outside practice, she carried on 
until 1900 and the Boxer uprising. 

When foreigners and Chinese Christians 
were hurried to the English Legation, not 
knowing whether they would meet death 
on the way, each caught up some pre- 
cious possession. It was just like the little 
doctor to seize her medicine case. For 
weary weeks she cared for wounded sol- 
diers in an improvised hospital. 

On her return from furlough after this 
experience, she came back to the ruins of 
her hospital, but she went quietly on, 
serving friend and foe alike, and soon the 
hospital walls rose again. Nurse training 
came soon, and when the union medical 
college for women was opened, Dr. Gloss 
was on the staff. 

In 1915 the doctor was called home by 
the serious: illness of a dear sister, which 
held her in America for several years. 
After the sister’s release Dr. Gloss’s trunk 
was several times packed in readiness for 
her return, since her heart was in China, 
but she was strangely prevented. 

Five years ago came her own heavy ill- 
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ness. The brave spirit was still undaunted. 
She would not be a burden and her sheer 
pluck compelled the broken body to a 
semblance of its old activity. 

Fifteen months ago she came to Pasa- 
dena at the urgent invitation of her 
brother and here, in the midst of flowers 
and sunshine, surrounded by many old 
friends of college and China days, she 
dispensed happiness as of old. 

At the beautiful funeral service in Pasa- 
dena there were six friends of China days, 
Mrs. Charlotte Jewell and Miss Gertrude 
Gilman who had lived beside her in Peking 
for many years, Mrs. Perkins who, as Dr. 
Stella Akers, was her immediate prede- 
cessor in Tientsin, Dr. Agnes M. Ed- 
monds of West China and Dr. and Mrs. 
Marcus L. Taft. 

The beloved doctor lives on in a host 
of Chinese women whose grievous ills she 
has helped, in countless children whom 
she has started on the road of happy, 
wholesome living, in Chinese woman doc- 
tors before whom she lives as a radiant 
ideal, and in the hearts of many of us, to 
whom the world is richer and. sweeter 
because she walked among us and walked 
so closely in the steps of the Master. 

Mary Swam Tart. 


Mary R. Hillman 


MARY R. HILLMAN was born near 
Newark, Ohio, April 21, 1870, and 
graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1892. She reached Seoul the 
last day of the nineteenth century, and 
after a few months was appointed to 
Chemulpo. To the work directed from 
that center, she gave the best years of her 
life. 

A few years ago she was appointed to 
Wonju. Later, her health failing, she 
came to Seoul and gave these last few 
years to translation work, especially mis- 
sionary literature for Korean women. 

Her life Has been rich in blessing to the 
Korean people and to her missionary asso- 
ciates and friends. I asked some of her 
friends what it was that made them love 
her so. One of the first answers was: “It 
was her deep spirituality.” I think this 
answer was one of real insight. There 
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was nothing of the “‘holier-than-thou”’ air 
about her, but there was that winsome 
something which comes to every woman 
who sits with Mary of Bethany at the 
Master’s feet and learns of him, entering 
into his spirit. She did sit at his feet. Her 
well-marked Bible is one eloquent testi- 
mony to that fact. Her power in prayer 
is another testimony to the same fact. 
Probably we shall never recognize how 
much our lives have been reinforced by 
her prayers until we meet her yonder in 
the heavenly home. 

Still another evidence of her deep spirit- 
ual life was the light which shone from 
her face. No wonder that a Korean pastor 
said, “‘I like to come to see Miss Hillman; 
her face always shines.” 

It was but natural that a life so fed at 
the hidden springs of spiritual life should 
overflow in blessing to all with whom she 
came in contact. And so it was. She did 
that thing which we so often talk about. 
She lived for others. Hers was the joy of a 
heart set free from self-seeking and selfish 
ambitions. She lived to help and to bless 
others. Think of those long, long years 
of country itinerating and of Bible class 
work. Remember those little acts of 
kindness and love as she, like her Master, 
went about doing good. 

“What was it that made you love her 
so?” I asked of her closest friend. ‘It 
was her loving sympathy. She was a 
perfect friend,’’ she answered through her 
tears. 

She entered into the suffering of others. 
She loved the Koreans and was given that 
grace which enabled her to let them know 
that she loved them. She loved her fellow 
workers in the same beautiful way. 

Lastly, it was given to her to finish her - 
work, and having fought the brave fight 
against physical infirmity to have a glori- 
ous entrance into life. We stand here to- 
day and repeat those great words of our 
old creed with a new assurance of faith. 
‘“‘T believe in the life everlasting.’ Her 
going was most wonderful. It does not 
seem like death. Her expression was so 
beautiful that folks came to see her face 
lit up with the glory light. ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?”’—Quoted from Dr. Billings’s re- 
marks at the funeral. 


_ POSSESSIONS 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


AND PERSONAL SERVICE _ 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JULY 


Minear, Ruth; Montgomery, Urdell; Trim- 
ble, Lydia A. 

Betz, Blanche. 

Harb, Mabel E. 

Curtice, Lois K.; Wysner, Glora M. 

Heath, Frances J., M.D.; Nelson, Eva I. 

Linam, Alice; Reddick, Olive I. 

Bacon, Nettie A.; Lawrence, Birdice E.; 
Powell, Alice M. : 

Cornelison, Bernice M. 

Penney, Winnogene C.; Taylor, Anna M. 

Helm, Mabel. 

Ruppel, Leona E. 

Abel, Edith F.; Crawford, Janette H. 

Dickerson, Augusta; Spathelf, Rena F. 

Elliott, Bernice E.; Gilman, Gertrude; Jaquet, 
Myra A. 

Landis, Rotha 8. 

Ketring, Mary, M.D.; Whitmer, Harriet M.. 

Staubli, Frieda. 

Morgan, Margaret. 

Bricker, Mary E.; McQuie, Ada. 

Hosford, Ruby C.; Matthew, Helen; Raab, 
Theodora. 

Allen, Mabel E. 

Pletcher, Mina L. 

Paine, Mildred A. 

Grennan, Elizabeth M.; Proctor, Orvia A.; 
Witham, Lois E. 

Hanks, E. Gertrude; Nelson, Ada M.; Sco- 
vill, Ila M. 

Overman, L. Belle; Strever, Frances. 

Bowen, Alice; Lindblad, Anna C.; Wood, 


Lola. 
Atkins, Ruth J.; Robinson, Muriel E. 
(Addresses given in May FRrmnD) 
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Experience of a Business Woman 

When I began tithing, about thirteen 
years ago, I found that I should have to 
be more careful with the other nine-tenths 
of my salary, in order to make it cover all 
my needs. For this reason I made out a 
budget and kept an expense account. As 
a result I have been able to save quite a 
little money every year, so that in learn- 
ing to give systematically I have also 
learned to spend and save in a systematic 
manner. My savings have been invested 
in first mortgage bonds and the interest 
on these IJ also tithe, so that my savings 
not only safeguard my future but also 
allow me to give a little more, each year, 
to the church. 


Learning the value of money has been 
excellent training for me and I have 
proved to my own satisfaction that in 
order to tithe it is not necessary to go 
without the essentials of life or to be 
shabbily dressed. More attention is given 
to personal appearance today than ever 
before, and there is no reason why a 
Christian steward should not be well 
dressed and so advertise the fact that 
one can give liberally to the church and 
still keep up a decent appearance. 

There are spiritual as well as financial 
benefits to be gained from tithing. As 
I increased my contributions I became 
more interested in the work of the church 
and the manner in which it was conducted. 
Since part of my tithe was sent to a certain 
district in India, I was naturally very 
much interested when a missionary from 
that section spoke in our church; and, as 
I learned of the great need for support 
over there, I was anxious to give more 
money. This shows how giving stimu- 
lates one’s interest, and interest in the 
church stimulates the desire to give, so 
that it works both ways. 

When [ am called upon to give a final 
accounting of my stewardship here I hope 
to have a better report than this to offer; 
but thus far I have derived so much 
benefit that I would urge those who are 
not tithers to try this method and dis- 
continue the old haphazard way of 
giving.—Contributed by Central New York 
Conference. 


Pertinent Paragraphs 


A loyal churchman remarked to his 
minister that he had just subscribed 
$1,100 to the annual budget of his church. 
“And that,” he said, “‘is pretty good for 
one man.’ A few minutes later he ob- 
served that the upkeep of his motor cars 
cost him $6,000 a year! — Joseph M. M. 
Gray. 


Stewardship is not primarily to heighten 
the giving, but to deepen the living. 
— Selected. 
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Most people think of it in terms of 
getting, but success begins in terms of 
gwing. — Henry Ford. 


Life is not a goblet to be drained; it is 
a measure to be filled. — A. 7. Hadley. 


But I would have no one think that 
stewardship is only the stewardship of 
money, much less only tithing. God 
makes the citizens of the kingdom 
stewards of their own personalities, of 
their time, of their talents, of their lives. 
There are no statistics to show how much 
of life the Christian churches dedicate to 
him who gave it; yet true understanding 
of and a belief in stewardship requires a 
devotion of some of life to the Master. 

— Gilbert Loveland. 


Not what we have, but what we use, 

Not what we see, but what we choose — 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. ° 

Not as we take, but as we give, 

Not as we pray, but as we live — 

These are the things that make for peace, 


Both now and after time shall cease. 
— The Outlook. 


One of the temptations of Christian 
love is to stop short of acts, and if it does 
that it is insincere. — James Moffatt. 

The kind of people who say they have 
certain burdens ‘‘on their hearts” usually 
are careful not to get the burdens on their 
shoulders. — Buffalo Evening News. 

Reward comes by faithful service. 

— Emerson. 


Prayer 


O Lord, thou hast committed unto us 
an important trust, and we desire thy 
guidance. We are thankful that in call- 
ing us to great responsibility thou dost 
join thyself with us in bearing it. “We 
are workers with thee,” for thee, and for 
ourselves. We would not lose our sense 
of dependence upon thee, neither would 
we forget thy dependence upon us. We 
know that thou wilt not fail us. Forbid 
that we should fail thee. Work with us, 
O thou Divine Spirit, in our endeavor to 
place and hold eternal things above the 
things that are temporal. Save us from 
the common error of placing first things 
second in our plans. Let the demands of 
the soul be stronger than the appeals of 
the flesh. Amen. — George Skene. 
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WESLEYAN 
_ SERVICE 4 


Marion Lela Norris 
2106 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 


“How do you do, Brother Hart?” 

“Fine, Brother Jones. How are things 
going?” 

“Pretty well, thank you. That is, 
mostly. But it does seem hard to get 
what one should for World Service; or 
isn’t that your experience, Brother Hart?” 

“Why, you have a real missionary 
church, Jones. You ought to have no 
trouble at all!” 

“No trouble? Well the year is halt 
over and more, and I have about one- 
third of my benevolences. No trouble, 
Brother Hart; what do you mean?” 

“You don’t say! Why I have over half 
of mine already!” 

“The idea! How do you work it? 
This is no time for hanging on to secret 
methods. Out with it, Hart!” 

“Well, I’ve discovered a new group to 
draw on, that’s all. Funny I never 
thought of them before.” 

““A new group? What do you mean? 
I’m pulling all the strings in my congrega- 
tion I can catch onto!” 

“How about your business women?”’ 

‘‘Business women? Who?” 

“Why, clerks, stenographers, teachers, 
nurses and so on. Have you got them 
all interested?”’ 

“We have a couple of public school 
teachers in our church school, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“How do they give?” 

“Fair, I guess. I’ve never checked up 
on what they do.” 

“How many do you have in your 
congregation?” 

““Haven’t an idea. 
about them.” 

“Then it’s time you should. They are 
often independent, now and then abso- 
lutely alone in the town, if not in the 
world, and they draw pretty good 
salaries.” 


Never thought 


(To be continued in July) 
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Our Founder 


A brief paragraph in the Frrenp of 
April announces the death of Miss Clara 
M. Cushman on March 8. The news 
brings a sense of loss, a feeling that some- 
thing familiar and precious has suddenly 
been removed — even though many of 
us have seen only pictures of that kind, 
earnest face. We are reminded of the 
poet’s description of the falling of a 
mighty tree upon the mountain top, 
leaving a “vacant space against the sky.” 
Miss Cushman has ever been conspicuous 
in the thinking of the members of this 
department, especially of the officers. 
Her inspiration in its founding and in 
the preparation of its fundamental plans, 
her courage, her hopes for its future, her 
faith in the young people, and her 
prayers, of which we always felt so sure, 
have been beacon lights guiding us to- 
ward the goal of our endeavors. When 
changes were contemplated the remark, 
““T wonder how this would appeal to Miss 
Cushman,” has been sufficient to make 
us pause and reconsider, and in times of 
discouragement the thought of the ob- 
stacles she met and overcame has given 
us new determination. 

Miss Cushman will be remembered 
with love and pride for what she did in 
China where, it is said, no missionary 
ever more fully gained the love and trust 
of the people, and where young people 
trained by her have risen to places of 
influence, not only in educational and 
religious matters, but in government as 
well. What she did for the youth of 
China, however, great as it was, is perhaps 
surpassed by what she did for the young 
people of the home land. To understand 
this one needs only to read her leaflet, 
“The Story of the Standard Bearers,” 
and let her mind run out to the far 
corners of the earth where in many lands 
great school buildings full of eager 
students, hospitals, industrial work, lives 
transformed by the touch of the Christian 
evangelist, and almost one hundred mis- 
sionaries for whose support this depart- 
ment is responsible, bear witness to the 
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fulfilment of her vision; then come back 
home and try to visualize more than 
three and a half thousand groups of 
young people, numbering more than 
seventy thousand in all, whose lives have 
been touched directly or indirectly by 
her enthusiasm; to say nothing of the 
thousands who have through the years 
become trained and efficient workers in 
the senior department of our Society. A 
very large per cent of these are enlisted 
for life in the task of making Jesus king 
throughout the whole wide world. 

Some one, writing of her, says, 
‘‘Whether on this side of the Pacific or 
in China, Clara M. Cushman was known 
to all who worked with her as a wonderful 
friend of girls. She believed in the possi- 
bilities of youth in the church.”’ Some- 
how we think she is still believing in 
them, and we seem to hear her say to 
them, ‘To you with failing hands I give 
the Pennant,” and in imagination there 
comes back from tens of thousands of 
young people the answer, 

“We'll lift it high each day, 

We watched our founder carry it that 

way.” 

May all in this department today and 
all who follow after her be true to the 
ideals of Clara Cushman and to the 
Master whom she served, and thus build 
to her a monument more enduring than 
any carved from granite. 


The July Program 


You don’t have programs in July? Why 
not? Everybody away! Please, look 
again. Surely not everybody. Even six 
or seven can pack that Christmas box. 
The Christmas box committee can secure 
articles or money with which to buy 
them from members who are leaving town 
before they go. Anyone who can afford 
a vacation can afford the price of some 
pleasure — enjoyed and soon forgotten — 
in order to bring joy into the lives of those 
who have so little, and the vacation will 
be all the happier for a bit of self denial. 
In view of the Master’s sacrifice for us 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 


Our Silver Birthday Book 


A beautiful book is in the making 
which will be presented to Mrs. Harrison 
at the General Executive meeting of 1928. 
The requirements necessary to win a 
place in this book were published in these 
columns. in September, 1927, and also 
given in the leaflet, ‘Information for 
Leaders.”’ Two have been added to this 
list: 13. Birthday Bands, those organ- 
ized before June 10 in the birthday year 
and reporting ten or more members. 
14. All bands twenty-five or more years 
old. Leaders should report promptly 
to their Branch superintendents as soon 
as the information necessary is secured 
or any of the goals reached. It will be 
impossible to record all the names unless 
some of them are received during the 
summer. Those qualifying by number 10, 
which has to do with awards, cannot of 
course be listed until Branch annual 
reports are in. Many of the others could 
be sent in at once. Do not consider 
number 12 as names of Royal Trumpeters 
are already listed. Please assist us in this 
task. 

Party Games 


These good suggestions come from Mrs. 
Treyz, New York Branch. If your birth- 
day party has been held, they may be 
adapted for use at your mite box party 
or other festive occasions. Hunt the 
Trumpet: Cut small trumpets from card- 
board and decorate them in silver and 
blue. Hide them around the room or in 
the yard, if a garden party. Ten or 
fifteen minutes may be given for the 
hunt. Blow tin trumpet when time is 
up and present it to the one finding the 
most, or let the award be a candy trumpet. 
Forbidden Words: The older Heralds will 
enjoy this. One person stands in center 
of circle and asks questions, calling 
suddenly on some one for the answer. 
The one answering must not use the 
words “birthday,” ‘‘trumpet,” ‘yes”’ 


109 Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


or “no.” (Other words may be chosen.) 
If he uses a forbidden word he must pay 
a forfeit and become the questioner. For 
instance, the questioner might ask, ‘What 
kind of a party is this?” The natural 
reply would be, ‘‘A birthday party.’”’ To 
avoid the use of the word one could 
reply, “It is a happy party.” The fun 
is in the ‘‘catchy”’ type of questions. A 
list might be prepared in advance by 
the leader and she could coach the 
questioners. 


Consider ‘‘ Our Youngest ”’ 


The following is an extract from a paper 
read by Mrs. Teigen at the Minneapolis 
Branch meeting: “It is fitting, as officers 
and auxiliary women, that we should 
consider the juniors during this, their 
anniversary year. It is high time to 
make new plans and new resolutions 
concerning them. Too long we have 
gone on the supposition that all the 
brilliant and capable women of the church 
are needed to fill the auxiliary offices 
while the junior leaders must be recruited 
from the ‘left overs.’ Suppose you draft 
the woman to lead the children whom you 
might choose for president — the woman 
who can do things, the woman who never 
fails at any task. Then take the next 
best woman to be the auxiliary leader 
and codperate with both new officers in 
every way possible. Try this plan and 
you may look forward to a successful and 
happy year. 

“Show your interest in the work of your 
juniors by inviting them to hold a meeting 
in your home. Let them provide part of 
one of your auxiliary programs. Let us 
not overlook the fact that if we want our 
work here at home to be carried on in the 
future by more and better leaders, now 
is the time to sow the seeds of world 
friendship, of loving service and true 
sacrifice in the hearts of American girls 
and boys.” 
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The enterprising leader of the Light 
Bearers of Epworth Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, secured one hundred new members 
last year. She reported a total member- 
ship in June of one hundred ninety-four, 
thirteen life members and ninety-two 
in mite boxes. A regular membership 
campaign is put on every spring when this 
leader records the name of every child in 
the Sunday school up to the junior depart- 
ment, using the card index system. She 
then enlists a number of women who visit 
every home, leave mite boxes and col- 
lect dues. Let other leaders try this 
plan. A long list of circles ready for the 
- Legion of Honor would result. 


Young People 

(Continued from page 216) 
(It is Easter time as this is being written), 
what must one think of the Standard 
Bearer girl who, when asked for a Thank- 
Offering said, ‘I’m not giving anything 
this year. I’m going to. California next 
summer and [I shall need all my money.” 
She must have forgotten our watchwords, 
our motto, our ideals, and even our prayer 
when she said that. How would this have 
sounded? ‘I’m planning on having the 
privilege of a trip to California next 
summer, so I must give a larger offering 
than usual.” More logical — as well as 
more Christian! 

Then, if you do not have a July meet- 
ing you will miss the opportunity of 
“making yourselves at home in Japan.” 
That is where our very first young 
people’s missionary, Miss Young, has 
done her work, and where several more 
of our very own have made great names 
for themselves and us, while exalting our 
Christ. 

A brief memorial service for our 
founder, Miss Cushman, should be part 
of this program. 


The Poster 

On a large cardboard paste or draw a 
map of the western hemisphere, making 
Japan conspicuous by the use of colors. 
From Japan draw lines to the various 
other countries to which her people are 
migrating in large numbers: Canada, 
United States, Mexico, South America, 
Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Above, print “Japan Expanding,” and 


below, the question, ““A blessing or a 
menace — which?” If possible paste 
pictures of Japanese people engaged in 
various activities, writing the particular 
activity underneath each — “Farming,” 
“Manufacturing,” ‘Fighting,” ‘Sing- 
ing,” “Dancing,” “Praying,” ‘ Preach- 
ing,” “Learning.” All these are fre- 
quently seen pictured in periodicals. 


Invitation 

Cut Japanese figures from Dennison 
crepe paper and paste on a fold of tinted 
paper. Write program and invitation 
inside and name of person invited on the 
back. 

One Thing More 

Which of the awards offered by the 
department at the end of this year (the 
time is very short) are you helping your 
Branch to win? There is that fine set of 
flags to the Branch the largest per cent 
of whose organization clocks strike twelve; 
the lovely Korean costume to the Branch 
giving the largest total amount per mem- 
ber; the $25 to the Branch having ‘the 
largest percentage of membership in- 
crease, and a beautiful costume to the 
finest organization in the United States. 
(We should make this more general could 
we secure the data.) These awards are 
not very important, but oh, the effort to 
meet the requirements are — shall we 
say it? terribly so. Young People! Wake 
up! We have been falling back before the 
enemies of our Great Leader. Stop it 
now! 


My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me; 

I see the seams, the tangles — 
The fair design sees he. 


Then let me wait in patience 
And blindness, satisfied 
To make the pattern lovely 
Upon the upper side! 
Selected. 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 210) 


as her address for the summer, Cabin 
Jobn, Maryland. 

The name of Miss Edith R. Youtsey 
was accidentally omitted from the last 
missionary list. Miss Youtsey is fur- 
loughing at Herington, Kansas. 


Intropuctory Norr 


When the postman brings in the conference 
reports from overseas, there is always a desire 
to share the tales they contain with our readers. 
The reports from Korea and Japan are here and 
the ‘‘letters’’ in this issue are taken from the 
reports there given. 


At Korega’s ONLY CoLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Miss Alice R. Appenzeller says: — Perhaps we 
do not think enough of the faithful servants who 
help to make the work of the school possible. 
There is Lee Subang, the humble gateman, who 
for many years has done our banking and other 
errands, carrying thousands of dollars every year 
and hardly ever making even a slight mistake. 

There is the general odd job man who makes 
himself very useful attending to repairs and 
plumbing, runs the furnace and bosses workmen. 
He really loves the school and does his best to 
help it, not only because his own little daughters 
are among the students but because, years ago 
when he came here a poor coolie, unable even to 
write his name, he learned to read and write and 
be a man. Here he learned to love Jesus and 
when he was baptized he took the name Peter. 
He is a rock of dependability, too. 

Commencement this year was an outstanding 
event because we graduated the first class from 
the new, registered Ewha College. In 1914 the 
first college women to graduate in Korea got 
their diplomas from the old Woman’s College of 
Korea, but this year’s class is the first to have 
diplomas under the government system. There 
were eleven in the class, and all but two of them 
are teaching. 

One of the two, Frances Lee, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first college graduate in Korea 
to enter the nursing profession. She is making a 
splendid record for unselfish devotion at Sever- 
ance Hospital, Seoul. The superintendent of 
nurses said to me one day, ‘‘Frances is great! 
We’ve never had a nurse who loved to care for 
the charity patients as she does.’’ 

The other graduate who is not teaching is the 
only Korean women enrolled as a student in an 
imperial university in Japan. She is at Sapporo, 
under the splendid Christian, President Sato. 
This girl is the daughter of one of the leading 
Christian women in the Presbyterian Church. 


Sue Dip Not Marry Hiu 


Miss Carrie A. Heaton tells of a girl in Sendat:— 
The dormitory has saved one girl this year from 
committing suicide. Her mother, who does not 
have the proper standard of morality, had 
planned for her to marry a certain man — and 
it would have been tragedy for the daughter. 

Coming to the dormitory one day, the mother 
insisted that her daughter return home imme- 
diately, to marry him. She refused and _ the 
mother packed the daughter’s bedding and all 
her possessions and took them away with her. 


She also packed the girl’s spending money. The 
daughter said that she would kill herself before 
she would marry that man, and all were very 
much excited. 

However, the matron, the girl’s special friends 
and two of the university students talked with 
her and she finally promised that she would not 
take her life. One of the university girls asked 
the girl to share her room that night and, taking 
out her purse, laid it on the desk and told her to 
help herself if she needed any money. 

The next morning the matron came over 
hurriedly and said that the girl had left during 
the night. Her father, a physician, was sent for 
and he telegraphed far and wide trying to trace 
her. About a week later she returned to the 
dormitory and said she had been staying in 
Tokyo, at the home of the girl who gave her 
the money. 

Her desire was to enter the normal school in 
Sendai, and on communicating with her father 
she secured his consent. Now all but the mother 
and the would-be groom are happy. 


Tus Sounps Quite Lixg AMERICA 


Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander tells about Sap- 
poro: — Furuta San spent a strenuous week with 
us, visiting the outlying stations. As a result, 
four new auxiliaries of the missionary society 
were formed. Mrs. N. wished to join, but how to 
get the money was the question. Her home is 
about two miles outside the village, and her 
husband does not sympathize with her in her 
Christian life. Yet in the busy, busy days on the 
farm in the summer time and in the cold, cold 
days of winter, it is very rare for her to miss one 
of our monthly meetings, and her wonderful 
faith often puts the rest of us to shame. 

To get her yearly dues she decided to make 
some dusters. Buying some cheap muslin she cut 
it into squares, and in the left-hand corner with 
red thread she outlined Iwaki Mountain of Hiro- 
saki, for that was her birthplace. Then on the 
right hand side she outlined a cross and beneath 
it put in kana, Hakodate, for it was there that 
she was ‘‘born again,’’ she said. These dusters 
she sold for a small sum. 

(Later, Miss Alexander told this story.) From 
a child in one of our neighborhood Bible schools 
there came a card telling us that she must stop 
coming, as the family was going away, but that 
she would not forget what she had learned. 
About three weeks later another postcard came. 
There was a verse she had learned, she said, but 
she could remember only part of it. ‘‘Please tell 
me the rest of it and tell me what it means.’’ 
The words she remembered were ‘‘overcome 
evil.’’ 


‘(Tam HmaLING OF THE SEAMLESS Dress’’ 


Dr. Marion B. Hall of Hatju has this story to 
tell: — One cold, stormy night last December we 
were called out to a village thirty miles away to 
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operate on a man with a strangulated hernia. 
The operation saved his life and the story was 
noised abroad with the result that two of the 
nearby villages asked that churches be opened 
there and weekly clinics established. ; 

Three clinics have been held. The last time, 
one man walked eight miles to attend the clinic. 
He gave his name, was signed up on the card 
and took his place in the line waiting to see the 
doctor. When his turn came and he was ques- 
tioned as to his complaint, he replied that his 
sickness was not of the body, but the soul. He 
had heard of our trip on that stormy night to 
save the life of his countryman when no one else 
would go, and he had been thinking about it ever 
since. He had come to the conclusion that the 
religion of people who would do that must be the 
right kind, and he had come as a seeker to learn 
more about the gospel of Jesus so that he, too, 
might become a believer. 

That night’s work for Jesus has had far- 
reaching results and is being blessed by God to 
turn hearts toward him. 

Through healing of the sick, hearts and lives 
which would otherwise remain closed to all 
preaching, are opened to receive the gospel 
message and many are led to accept the Great 
Physician as their Lord. 


Wuy We Must Have ScHoLaRrsHiIPs 


Miss Alice Cheney writes from Hakodate: — 
The faithful work of three of our Japanese 
teachers who give part of their time to calling in 
the homes is most valuable. Just recently one of 
our second-year girls was saved from dropping 
out of school by such a visit. She had been 
absent, so one of these teachers went to her 
address and found that she lived in a rented 
room with an older sister, who supports them 
both by sewing. The sister, looking forward to 
four long years, thought it might be better to 
send O Toyo San to a sewing school so that she 
might soon be self-supporting. 

After a talk she said that she would continue 
sending her here as long as possible and then, if 
it became absolutely necessary, she would apply 
for a loan from the school to help her get a 
better education than any other of the family 
has. So O Toyo San came back and is studying 
happily and earnestly. 

She later confided to this teacher (who, by the 
way, 18 one of the first class to go out from the 
Training School for Christian Workers) that she, 
too, hoped to give her life to definite Christian 
work. Her family are not Christians, and the 
plan is so far ahead that she has been keeping this 
purpose to herself. 

It is for such girls as this that we must have 
sees in this most important training 
school. 


Wuy Doss Sue Do Ir? 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather writes of one of the 
schools on her district: — At Taroge one of our 
splendid Ewha High School graduates has gone 
back for her third year of teaching in the little, 
poverty-stricken village. She has secured the 
interest and codperation of the parents and they 
are not keeping their children out of school to 
work, as they used to do during the busy months, 
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but have given work and effort to repair the 
building so that more children may enter school. 

The three little rooms were so crowded with 
youngsters sitting on the floor studying that 
there wasn’t room for me to enter. I just sat in 
the doorway to observe the teaching and the 
pupils. This teacher is doing so well with more 
than fifty children that when they are able to 
continue in the distant government school they 
enter the fourth grade without question and do 
good work. 

The teacher says that people cannot under- 
stand why she should live in this isolated island 
village and spend her time teaching for a mere 
pittance when she has a wealthy home in Che- 
mulpo where she could live in comfort. As she 
explains to them that to be a Christian is to have 
a passion to help others, her life in the little 
school and the tiny church is a constant, living 
testimony. 


Some GOVERNMENT ScHooL GIRLS 


Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn has this to tell about 
Kumamoto: — We are touching girls from five 
different high schools, four government and one 
large Buddhist school. We work in groups. 
With every English class we have a Bible study 
class. The girls who become particularly inter- 
ested in Christianity are invited into service 
groups where they carry on regular organized 
Christian work. 

It is interesting to note the changes that have 
come about in this girls’ organization within the 
last few years. At first many of the girls came 
without their parents’ consent; this year a great 
many of the parents are bringing their daughters 
and asking if we will permit them to come into 
the classes. At first we were unable to charge any 
dues at all, but now they all pay regularly a little 
each month and besides that many of them work 
hard during the year and then at the annual sale 
sell the things that they have made, thus making 
the work entirely self-supporting except for the 
assistance of a helper. They also pay regularly 
into the church treasury, help in missionary work 
in the Loo Choo Islands and also in some work 
among the lepers here in the city. 

Furthermore, when this group was organized 
the missionary in charge had to act as president, 
as there was absolutely no one else to take the 
office. This year one of the graduate girls was 
elected president of the entire organization. 


Firry-Firry 


Miss Harriet M. Howey of Fukuoka, writing 
of the Elizabeth M. Lee Chapel for which half the 
funds were pledged on the field, says: — Even 
before permission to build had been received 
from America the activities had begun in 
earnest. The hours and hours given so cheer- 
fully by university professors, city councilmen, 
principals of schools, business and other pro- 
fessional men, who served on the executive 
committee for the Parents’ Association, made 
the whole campaign a means of close fellowship 
and gave us a new realization that we were all 


one in the promoting of Christian education: 


among Japanese girlhood. Although a very large 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


T-H-H-R-E 

During the past week letters have been re- 
ceived concerning the progress of Sixtieth 
Anniversary plans in Europe, China and India. 
Each is unique and intensely interesting. From 
China, for instance, they hope to send to Colum- 
bus a great parchment roll on which shall be 
written the name of every woman and girl 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
How we H-E-R-E shall prize such a token of 
love! This is not to take the place of the com- 
munion cups; it will supplement them. Sug- 
gestions from other fields will be given in July. 


MisstoNaRIES — PLease READ 


Have you begun to save your per cent of the 
three hundred thousand samples of work as out- 
lined on page ten of the 1927-1928 Annual 
Message of the Home Department? Approxi- 
mately an average of six from each student. If 
this is not cared for early your work may not be 
represented in this love greeting from spiritual 
daughters T-H-E-R-E to spiritual mothers 
H-E-R-E. f 

H-E-R-E 
MEMBERSHIP AND FoRUMS 


The following membership plan was used by 
Simpson auxiliary, Canton, Ohio. Mrs. A. H. 
Tilton writes: ‘‘Our first move was to make a 
complete card system from our church roll, of 
all members and possible members for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, including 
extension members, Wesleyan Circle, and King’s 
Heralds. These cards were then grouped to 
cover the various sections of our city; the eleven 
groups were lettered A to J with an R. F. D. 
group added. Groups were so arranged as to 
eliminate unnecessary travel and were numbered 
in sequence. We now have a card system filed 
alphabetically for permanent record and future 
use with minimum effort. 

‘We then called our group leaders together to 
determine on a definite day to start the cam- 
paign and to select our workers for the calls. 

“On the day set we gathered at the church at 
9:30 a.m. and launched the campaign in prayer. 
The cards were distributed among the selected 
workers with instructions to make any and all 
notations relative to each call on the back of the 
card; these notations were to include any infor- 
mation which might be of future value. They 
were to bear in mind that while the campaign 
was for members for the W. F. M.S., this was to 
be secondary to creating a feeling of good fellow- 
ship among our church people. The workers 
were to report at the church for lunch and 
general discussion. At lunch there was much 
greater interest than in the morning and every- 
one started out again with enthusiasm. 


Our direct results have been an increase of 
15 per cent in our membership, and larger 
auxiliary attendance. While we feel that we 
cannot take all the credit, as the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society put on a similar campaign 
using the same plan, shortly after ours, we do 
know that there has been a very noticeable 
increase in Sunday school attendance as well as 
in our church attendance. There seems to be 
a different feeling all through the church. We 
are more than gratified with the results. It will 
He well worth going through with again next 
all. 

“We are giving a covered-dish supper at our 
next meeting to which we have invited all of 
our new members as guests. The older members 
expect to play Naomz’s part to the new members 
as Ruths for at least one year.” 


ANOTHER MEMBERSHIP PLAN 
It brought 300 new members 


This was used in Baltimore Branch and was 
sent in by its president, Mrs. Woolever. An 
envelope having printed on it the single word 
“PERSONALITY”’ was put into the hands of every 
auxiliary president. It contained the following 


letter: 
February 20, 1928. 

Dear Auziliary President: As you know, the most chal- 
lenging task in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
is to secure new members, women who will come into the 
Society to add to ours their efforts in extending the King- 
dom. It’s the only way to grow! We must reach in some 
way the seven out of every eight women in our church 
membership who are not now members of the organization, 
and convince them of the worthwhileness of the task. 

Of course, you are all agreed to this, but you are asking, 
“How can we do it?”’ We believe it can be done only after 
prayer by the gift of personality. We Members must give 
of our time and personality to win others one by one. 
It’s Christ’s method, isn’t it? We believe that if you 
present this to the members of your auxiliary they will be 
glad to make such a gift — time and personality. So we 
are sending you this Personality Envelope, asking that 
within it you will place a sheet of paper on which you shall 
have written the names of new members secured and by 
whom. For instance: 

“‘Mrs. Jones secured by Mrs. Smith,” 

““Mrs. Brown secured by Mrs. White,” 
and so on. Then bring this envelope with its enclosure to 
the quarterly meeting on March 15 at Metropolitan 
Church, Washington, and we’ll have a great ingathering of 
these envelopes as the presidents march through the gates 
of stewardship. This ingathering will take place in the 
afternoon devotional service and we want every auxiliary 
to have there its gift of new members. 

If for any unavoidable reason you will be unable to come 
to the quarterly, send your envelope to your district 
secretary, who will deposit it for you. E 

With gratitude for the privilege of joining together in 
this ‘‘labor of love’’ we are, 

Sincerely yours, 


As one result, three hundred new members were 
reported by name. 

Conference, district or local auxiliary presi- 
dents can adapt this most usable plan to their 
own situation. 
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Tuink Tas OvER 


Has my Branch, my Conference, my District, 
my Auxiliary secured its Portion of the Net 
Increase in Membership of 8,000 for 1928? 
(Look under II Membership on page 7 of the 
Annual Message of the Hbme Department.) 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 220) 

per cent of these men and women are not Chris- 
tian, nevertheless they believe in what we are 
trying to do here in this school. \ 

The alumnae are doing their part. One girl 
who is in college now moved from the new 
dormitory where she had been living to the old 
dormitory, and thereby saved seventy-five cents 
per month on her room. This she has set aside 
as her bit for the chapel. Love gifts like this one 
are fundamental in our work out here. And we 
are certain that the hearts of our friends in 
America are thrilled as they see the very vital 
way in which our Japanese friends are getting 
under the load of responsibility. 


Better THan Our Frars 


Miss Jane Barlow writes of Haiju District: — 
There are times when God is better to us than all 
our fears, as when the young leader of one of our 
weak island groups was removed to another 
place, because the school committee wanted only 
one Christian teacher and they had two! We 
feared for the little church and wondered what 
would become of the group of Christian women 
and the fine lot of school boys who needed only 
care and teaching to become a power on that 
island. 

The young teacher went to an unbelieving 
village in a neighboring circuit and there found 
hearts that God had prepared, so he started a 
prayer group in his own house. The place is now 
too small for the number who wish to come, both 
men and women, so they are pleading for a little 
help to build a place in which to meet! 

The sequel is that the former school committee 
could not find an unbelieving teacher suitable for 
the place and had to engage another Christian 
young man, to the joy of the little church on the 
island. 

Haeiping Ont ANOTHER 

Miss Alice Finlay tells of life in ‘‘far-away 
Kagoshima’’:— Our special prayer has been 
that God would lead us to lonely hearts and 
help us to comfort them with the love whereby 
we are comforted. Perhaps through this prayer 
a girl (Sadame San) came to us, who had been 
sold as a geisha when she was only twelve. She 
is now a sweet, natural girl, rejoicing in God’s 
love and fitting herself for a life of service. 

Teiko San, who has had the highest advantages, 
going soon to America for advanced study, asked 
to live with us that she might have foreign 
influence. We took her in, and soon I found that 
this girl, too, had a lonely heart, for though she 
had had so many privileges her heart longed for 
the peace that comes in knowing Christ. She 
gave her evenings in teaching Sadame San, and 
for the first time learned the joy of service. They 
attended our Bible classes together and together 
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found Jesus as Friend and Saviour. What a 
happy hour for us when these two girls knelt 
together and received baptism! 


A Prontc in Korea . 


Miss Grace L. Dillingham writes of Pyengyang: 
— Since last month, Chung Chin Primary School 
has been a fully registered school. With _ tele- 
phones in both this school and Chung Eui it is 
much easier to take charge of both, and it is 
satisfactory in many ways. Having the two 
schools under one head makes for closer codpera- 
tion, greater interest in higher education on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, and a better 
spirit all around. 

This afternoon the teachers of both our schools, 
thirty in all, are going for a moonlight boat 
picnic on our beautiful Tai Dong River. I can 
smell the delicious ‘‘one-piece’’ Korean lunch 
that is being prepared in the school kitchen. It 
consists of rice, with chicken, beef and various 
vegetables and red pepper, cooked and mixed. 
Besides being convenient to carry and serve, it 
is tasty and ‘‘filling.’’ Strawberry ice cream is 
to be our treat. The meal illustrates our Korean- 
American relations. 


At Pyreneyana UNION CHRISTIAN HospiTaL 


Miss Ethel Butts says: — ‘‘At even, ere the 
sun was set’’ and the rest of that hymn comes 
to my mind every time I go through the dis- 
pensary and see the great crowds of sick people, 
some sitting on the benches, some lying on the 
floor, others pacing impatiently back and forth 
waiting their turn, with many out on the steps 
or in the yard because of the lack of space in the 
waiting room. 

The ‘‘even’’ part of it hardly applies, for they 
begin to come soon after breakfast, and up to five 
in the afternoon the four Korean doctors and the 
two foreign doctors are kept busy examining the 
poor sick people, for ‘‘Oh, in what divers pains 
they met!” 

Two evangelists and a Bible woman are giving 
full time to this work and many who have come 
for physical healing have also received far more, 
for during the past year 350 people made very 
definite decisions to accept Christ, and ‘‘Oh, 
with what joy they went away!” 


Tue CHRISTIAN OR THE BuppuistT: WuicH? 

Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh, of Nagasaki, Japan, 
writes: — Miss Davis, in charge of city Sunday 
schools, reports an interesting experience. One 
of our largest Sunday schools was held in a house 
just inside the gateof a Chinese temple compound. 
Suddenly the children stopped coming, and it 
was found that the Buddhists had opened a Sun- 
day school in a large temple near by, and were 
having an attendance of more than 200. They 
had adapted our songs, copied our methods, and 
to make their Sunday school more attractive 
were introducing games into the service. For a 
while scarcely any children came to the Christian 
Sunday school, then all began coming back, 
and now the attendance is as large as before. 
There was something in the simple Christian serv- 
ice that had the power to draw these little Japan- 
ese kiddies after the novelty of the Sunday school 
in the big temple had worn off. 
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Tur Patron GiIFrts 


The second quarterly report of the Patron 
Gifts is encouraging so far as the money is con- 
cerned, but there is much concern over the fact 
that the gifts are not being reported to the 
Branch president, as has been repeatedly re- 
quested. 

Out of the five hundred gifts reported to the 
Branch treasurer, less than two hundred have 
been reported to the Branch president by the 
use of the bricks. 

If as you read this, you remember that your 
Patron Gift and Memorial Members have not 
been reported, please do not sleep until you 
know this has been done. The names of all 
Patron Givers are being written in a book and 
we want all the names whether they are persons 
or auxiliaries. How soon may we have your 
report? 

OnerR 8. Dow. 
Frora 8. Dupiey. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Much interest is being manifested throughout 
the Branch in the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the King’s Heralds. Birthday parties will 
continue throughout the year. The Little Light 
Bearers are also receiving the attention of their 
missionary mothers, and as May and June are 
the months assigned for junior parties, it is 
asked that every auxiliary observe the plans and 
see that the children are informed as to the work 
of these organizations. 

Grace Church, Sioux City, has a new band 
only six months old and has doubled its original 
membership already; they had an interesting 
Thank-Offering party. For one of the games 
the old ‘donkey and tail’ game had a splendid 
substitute. A picture of a schoolhouse was 
placed on the wall, and as many paper silver 
dollars as the offering contained were prepared. 
Each child was blindfolded and given a dollar 
to place wherever she wanted to on this building, 
on walls, roof, doors or windows. Of course they 
missed the goal as often as you and I used to 
with the donkey’s tail, which only added to the 
fun. 

A fine suggestion for a King’s Herald party 
will appear in the May issue of the Branch News. 


Mrs. D. C. Prrry, 
Dumont, Towa. 


Summer ScHoot or Missions 
Juny 11, 12, 138, 1928 
The second Branch Summer School of Mis- 
sions will be held in the Simpson. College build- 
ings, Indianola, Iowa, on the above dates. All 
who attended last year are enthusiastically 
working for a large attendance this year, remem- 
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pera the inspiration which was secured at that 
ime. 

The very nominal price for board and room 
for the three days is $3.50, surely within reach 
of the majority of our women. Auto roads are 
good into Indianola; there is bus service from 
Des Moines and trains on usual schedule. 

We are happy to announce that the Bible 
lectures each morning will be given by Dr. 
E. M. Holmes of the Simpson faculty, who so 
inspired us last year in this same capacity. The 
auxiliary study book on Africa will be presented 
by Mrs. Frank L. Wright of St. Louis. There 
will be methods classes for various departments 
of our work. Each evening missionaries will be 
heard with inspirational messages. Our officers 
especially cannot afford to miss these wonderful 
days together. 


STANDARD BrarpR Camp 


The eyes of Standard Bearer girls will be 
turning again this June to the young people’s 
camp which will be held at Lake Okoboji, Iowa, 
June 28, 29, 30 and July 1, 1928. Every auxil- 
iary should be vitally interested in assisting its 
girls to attend. 

The entire program is in charge of Mrs. 
Margaret Leland, Branch secretary of young 
people’s work, and she may be addressed at 512 
Carroll Avenue, Ames, Iowa, for all information. 
Fine instructors will be present, inspiring ad- 
dresses by missionaries and social activities will 
be enjoyed by all. The Girls’ Council decided 
that societies will write missionary and steward- 
ship plays which will be used as part of the 
program. It will be decided by vote of the girls 
attending which is the most helpful. 


DEPARTMENT OF FIELD SUPPORT 


It has been the happy privilege of the officers 
of this department to assign a number of new 
scholarships and other items during the two 
quarters of this year. 

More and more our auxiliary women are 
finding out the value of the living link with the 
activities of our mission fields. Des Moines 
Branch is responsible for the support of thirteen 
girls in Hwa Nan College. Our missionary 
writes, “Four of your girls graduated this year 
and I am assigning you four others in their 
places.”” So, dear women, do not grieve if your 
girl has another name. There has been a change, 
for some good reason, so gladly send promptly 
the $20 or $30 or $50 so that those who represent 
us over there may invest it in building Christian 
character. Perhaps some girl will reach a new 
village as she returns home after receiving her 
chance to be a real missionary. 

Two college scholarships are without patrons, 
a number of little girls, here and there, without 
American mothers. Write your field support 
secretary for new work or if mistakes occur. We 
are co-workers with Him. 


Mrs. M. M. Casi, 
1806 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Towa. 
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EDITORIAL 


At the Branch quarterly meeting held recently 
in College Avenue Church, Somerville, a most 
illuminating address was given by Mrs. Frederick 
B. Fisher, just home from India. In her charm- 
ing way she described the tremendous changes 
in the status of womanhood in that land. She 
told of the erection of large public schools for the 
education of both boys and girls and the respect 
with which educated women are regarded. She 
described the great convention assembled for 
the consideration of social conditions —a con- 
vention made up of men and women and whose 
presiding officer was a woman who in the course 
of the proceedings stated that social conditions 
can never be right until they are organized along 
the lines of the teachings of Jesus. Men and 
women are thinking of these things as never 
before, and the fact that women are recognized 
as capable of thought is owing to the presence 
and influence of cultured, educated women mis- 
sionaries. Mohammedan women are discarding 
the veil and are appearing in public. Of course 
this is all taking place in the populous centers 
which touch the western world thought. The 
interiors of Japan, India, China and Turkey are 
still backward, but the leaven of the gospel is 
penetrating and will ultimately reach all classes. 
The opportunity of hearing the wonderful story 
of either Bishop or Mrs. Fisher or both should 
be eagerly sought by our auxiliaries. They have 
thrilling stories to tell. 

So also is Bishop Birney’s story of China. Poor 
distracted China will emerge from her welter of 
blood and manufactured hatred and find the 
path to spiritual and political freedom. And we 
must help her people. They are fighting so largely 
in the dark. We can turn the floodlight of the 
love of the blessed Christ into their darkened 
lives and help them back to the sunshine of 
peace and freedom. 

Our president, Mrs. Fred H. Morgan, with 
her husband, is spending the winter in sunny 
Florida. Cheerful messages come to us recount- 
ing delightful days, and renewal of strength to 
her husband who has been far from well for some 
time. We shall all be glad to see her back again. 

The women of New England Branch are 
greatly heartened over the Branch treasurer’s 
report. To have a good-sized balance in our 
treasury is a very delightful experience. 


FRom THE Home Base 


This year, as usual, we planned to observe 
Founders Day in Tremont Street Church with 
a banquet and Bishop Birney as speaker, but 
the close proximity to the regular dinner of the 
Boston Social Union with the same speaker led 
very naturally to a union of the two events in 
Ford Hall, the regular meeting place of the 
Social Union which provides more room than is 
available in Tremont Street Church. This com- 
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bination was very happily carried out with 
missionary decorations, stewardship candles on 
the speakers’ table and the acting president and 
the two secretaries at the head table, all of which 
ave a decided Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
cae ee flavor to the whole. ae 

Of course Bishop Birney was most inspiring 
and gave us a wonderful address in which he 
paid high tribute to the work of this Society as 
he has known it on the field. The fact was 
brought out that since our organization we have 
given for the benefit of the women and children 
of China, $8,972,000. According to the bishop 
it has been well spent. He took occasion to 
advise us most strongly to conserve our identity 
as an organization. Just now when so many 
people are talking consolidation without consid- 
ering the lessening of effort and of responsibility, 
this phrase of Bishop Birney should be carefully 
weighed. ‘Retain your identity” means that 
we cannot: drop the responsibility which the 
General Conference has put upon us in the 
statement: ‘There shall be a Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society.” 

Great plans are being made in New England 
for the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary Cele- 
bration in 19380. The New England Branch, too, 
is making great preparations for that year for 
we intend to invite the General Executive Com- 
mittee to an Old Home Week. Two churches 
most generously invite us to hold the Executive 
meeting within their walls, Trinity, Springfield 
and Wesley, Worcester. ‘Trinity, where Rev. 
Fred Winslow Adams, D. D. is pastor, sent its 
formal invitation first. This is extended by the 
auxiliary, seconded by the Springfield District 
and lastly, most cordially endorsed by the trus- 
tees. The situation of the church on the great 
highway to the west with ample parking space 
nearby makes it possible for us to suggest that 
automobile parties begin to plan at once for their 
fall trip in 1980. 

Last year we gladdened the heart of our Branch 
president by gaining our full quota of Patron’s 
Gifts. This year we have done pretty well, but 
must exert ourselves to see that we do not 
fall below our fine record. The Incense Gift is 
increasing in favor each year. We note also a 
generous attitude toward our presence and help 
at the Epworth League Institutes, and hope this 
summer to have some representation at each one 
of these gatherings within our territory. 

The outgoing of Dr. Bertha Alice Chase to 
the Bareilly Hospital has brought new inspira- 
tion to the workers in Vermont. A large quan- 
tity of hospital supplies will soon be forwarded 
for the use of that hospital, and for Baroda. 
There will also be sent a fine operating table 
suitable for work in the villages. We learn that 
Mary Hannah, our “Christmas missionary’ 
nurse at Baroda, is using the hospital’s little car 
in district dispensary work, and this table will 
be of the greatest assistance, as she will not now 
have to lean over her patients on the ground or 
try to park them on the running board. 

Dr. Elvira Baez Mendez, of Mexico City, is 
taking a year of special work in Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, expecting later to 
be stationed at the dispensary at our Aztecas 
Church in Mexico. There she will work with 
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Miss Mary Pearson, a New England Branch 
missionary, for eer of that self-supporting 
congregation, as wel 

neighborhood. 

It was our hope that a charter member of the 
young woman’s department of our Society, Miss 
Ada L. Cushman, should be at the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary in Columbus. She was made a member 
by her mother early in 1869, and had been a 
devoted worker through all the years, part of the 
time being on the reference committee of the 
Branch and our standby as authority for the 
by-laws. Unfortunately, she fell when alighting 
from a street car early last winter, and never 
rallied from the resulting illness. 

_ Miss Clara L. Cushman, our veteran mis- 
sionary, also had a fall which broke her hip and 
after some months of suffering she entered the 
Palmer Memorial Hospital in Boston. where she 
was most tenderly cared for until her release in 
March. We need to call loudly to our young 
women to devote themselves as did these two 
to a cause which is well worth a lifetime of 
service and which continues into the eternal 
verities. 

Mrs. J. A. Hovey, our New England conference 
secretary, has had a long illness and feels that 
she must drop the work she had done so splen- 
didly for many years. We greatly regret this 
necessity; but as is usual in the Lord’s plan, a 
new worker is ready at hand, and Mrs. Carrie 
Cushing Snow, our one time secretary of litera- 
ture, is taking up the work which is so impor- 
tant. Knowing her we are sure it will be well 


done. 
CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


Tue Evoutution or Miss HoLuEeDGE 


Said Phoebe Ann Lougenia Holledge, 
“T do regretfully acknowledge 

I’m full of horrible suspicions 

That I know little about missions. 
Oh, what a Methodist dunce I be! 

Is there no help for such as me?” 


“Now don’t you fret,’’ a friend replied. 
“When I was at some church I spied 

A woman sitting by a table 

Selling some leaflets (when she was able). 
Her sign said ‘Mission Literature.’ 
That’s what you're talking of, I’m sure. 
I looked at it. That was enough! 

I wouldn’t spend money on such stuff!” 


But Phoebe Ann Lougenia Holledge 

Was set on getting mission knowledge. 
She asked her pastor’s wife that night 
And found that she need only write 

To a depot of supplies she named | 

And she'd get that for which she aimed. 
So Phoebe wrote, told her ambitions 

To find out something about missions. 
She sent five dollars and sighed *‘ Alack!” 
For fear that she’d get nothing back. 


But she got something! Yes, indeed! 

A package came to her with speed, 

And down she sat that night to see 

What mission literature might be. 

She read and read and read and read 
Determined she would fill her head! 

But oh, it filled her heart up, too, 

To read those things she never knew. 

She read the “‘Straight Way Toward Tomorrow.” 
Through this she saw earth’s grief and sorrow, 
Saw modern girlhood crushed and bruised, 
Saw children toiling, worn, abused, 

Saw clearly Christ could never come 

Until some good for them was done. 
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She studied ‘‘ Hidden Treasures in the Book of Books’? 
And in her Bible therefore took helpful looks. 

And in this magic package was the Frrmnp, 

Filled with helps and inspiration without end. 

The many interesting events it did describe 

Made her immediately for it subscribe. 


If Phoebe Ann Lougenia Holledge 

Could thus be filled with mission knowledge, 
Why not all of us? Begin right now. 

It’s been suggested where and how. 


Maset A, Lamont. 


(Adapted from a leaflet printed by the Baptist Publishing 
Soctety.) \ 


Some New Books 


An Everypay Caristran, By John Godfrey Hill. New 
York. The Methodist Book Concern. Cloth. Price, 
by mail, 82 cents. 

A study of the life a young person may live 
according to the principles of Jesus Christ. Work 
and play, friendships, living with others — 
these and kindred topics are presented for study 
with suggested references for further reading. 


Gop THE Greatest Port: Man His Greatest Porm. By 
Bruce S. Wright. New York. The Abingdon Press. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The theme of the book, told in the author’s 
own words, is: ‘‘We are God’s poems, physically, 
mentally, spiritually. Every true poem has a 
soul. Christ is the soul of our life poem.’’ The 
Bible furnishes abundant confirmation of the 
truth of the poetry of life, and the book is worth 
reading, as the sermons must have rewarded a 
thoughtful listening. 


Ippats THAT Have Heteep Mes. By Bishop Francis 
Wesley Warne. New York. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

The beautiful spirit of Bishop Warne has as a 
foundation the beliefs he has held and certain 
ideals which have been an inspiration to him. 
These he set down in a little book, beginning in 
the early days of his ministry, and now he is 
sharing them with others. His thought was 
especially of young ministers, but the helpful- 
ness of the book will not be confined to any one 
class of readers. 


Tux CuitpRen’s Kine. By Elisabeth Edland. New York. 

The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Five plays for children, with many suggestions 
on dramatizing with children which will be of 
practical value to leaders in recreational activ- 
is of 


ities. The chapter on ‘‘Accessories’’ 
especial value. 
HieH Apyenture. By Isabelle Horton. New York. 


Methodist Book Concern. Price $2, postpaid. 

A story of the life of Lucy Rider Meyer, with 
an introduction by Bishop Nicholson, who says 
that he knows of no woman in this generation 
more clearly entitled to be called ‘‘a burning 
and a shining light” than Mrs. Meyer. ‘‘She 
had great faith in humanity because she had 
great faith in God.” The biography is well 
written and gives a sympathetic account of a 
remarkable woman whose life story is full of 
inspiration. 


Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Monta: July. 
DrvottonaL Topic: By the Wayside. 


Srupy Toric: ‘The Development of our 
First Missionary Project.” 


“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”’ 


Doubtless there would be many answers to 
the question, ‘‘What was our first missionary 
project?” 

Turning the yellowing leaves of a pamphlet 
telling the story of the organization and the 
first year of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, we read: 

“Within the brief compass of a twelvemonth 
a new missionary agency has sprung into life in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has extended 
its organization over a large part of the United 
States, sent two missionaries to India and 
assumed the support of some of the most im- 
portant mission work of the Church in that 
distant field.” The year ended, indeed, with 
six organized Branches — Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and provision for the later organization of New 
Orleans, Charleston and San Francisco Branches. 

“The Society raised about $7,000. The support 
of one Bible woman was undertaken at the first 
meeting and others were provided for during 
the year. About one hundred and thirty auxil- 
iaries were organized, extending from Maine to 
states beyond the Mississippi. Miss Isabella 
Thoburn and Miss Clara A. Swain, M.D., were 
sent to India. These results far surpass our 
original expectations. 

“At the first annual meeting it was decided 
to undertake in addition to the support of the 
two missionaries on the field, the maintenance 
of the girls’ orphanage at Bareilly, a hospital for 
women, the support of girls’ schools, zenana 
work and, finally, the sending forward this fall 
of two more missionaries, one of whom shall be 
a physician.” 

We marvel at the inclusiveness of those plans, 
which have in them the germ of almost every 
great enterprise of the Society today, and at the 
phenomenal development of them. ‘To see what 
God has wrought, consult the “Leaflet Report,” 
that multum in parvo read by Mrs. Spaeth at the 
General Executive Meeting. 

Eleven Branches answer to roll call, with 
organizations divided into seven groups to 
accommodate age and circumstance. In addi- 
tion there are in mission lands, 181 organizations 
with 4,587 members, making a total of 19,060 
local organizations and a combined membership 
of more than a half-million.. In Japan, Korea 
and the Philippine Islands the organizations 
and undertakings are so indigenous that they 
are not reckoned in the figures above. 

The women of Boston wore “ready to wear 
calico dresses on the streets, if need be,” to 
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secure means to send two missionaries to India. 
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In 1927 there were 716 missionaries on the 
“active service roll’ of the Society; 167 of these 
were in direct evangelistic work, 450 were 
teachers, 20 doctors, 36 nurses, and the rest in 
activities combining or relating to these classifi- 
cations. i 

One Bible woman was provided for at the 
first meeting. Today, 2,685 evangelists, 3,000 
teachers, 73 graduate nurses and 370 nurses in 
training swell the roll of the women of mission 
lands in the service of the Society to 6,291, 
which, with the missionaries, makes the total 
staff on the field 7,187. The total number of 
missionaries sent out numbers 1,385 of those who 
have given from one to forty years of service, 
and unnumbered hosts have been enrolled as 
co-laborers, telling in many languages the story 
of the Cross, the story of the resurrection and 
of the love of Christ. 

The circumference of the first project was the 
sending of missionaries to give the gospel and 
to aid in the work of the one mission conference 
in India. Today we have multiple activities in 
ten India conferences (report of 1927) and in all, 
in nineteen foreign countries and governments, 
and in many more than that number of languages. 

Miss Thoburn saw in the development of 
schools and the training of Indian Christian 
women the hope of evangelizing the millions of 
India’s women, and went toward that goal until 
her little bazaar school grew to be the first college 
for women in all Asia. (What a theme for a 
program!) Today the Society maintains three 
colleges and aids in the conduct of eight union 
colleges for women, and her schools of lesser rank 
number 1,414, with almost 60,000 girls (and 
boys) in the procession of students. 

“They came unto Him and he healed their 
diseases.” 

Dr. Swain reached Bareilly in the evening. 
When she awakened next morning her veranda 


was crowded with women waiting for “the , 


doctor.” Dispensary, hospital, she had none. 
Today the Society has twenty hospitals and 
eleven dispensaries, with a staff, American and 
national, of 611 doctors and nurses, who in 1927 
treated 15,795 hospital patients and gave 344,122 
dispensary and out-patient treatments. 

The first year receipts were ‘about $7,000.” 
Last year they were $2,465,623.66, exclusive of 
gifts on the field. 

That first year our missionaries were homeless. 
Today real estate and buildings (which being 
interpreted is school buildings, dormitories, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, missionary homes, evange- 
listic centers) held by the Society have a value 
of $8,297,551. 

These are largely the outward and material 
evidences of the missionary movement. Only as 
we study spiritual results do we come to an 
understanding of what it means to be workers 
together with Christ for the salvation of the 
world. The first little waif who came to the 
arms of Mrs. Butler and the Bareilly orphanage 
was a little pockmarked, unsightly child so 
unattractive that no one cared what became of 
her. She did become an earnest, intelligent 
Christian woman, who was for years matron in 
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Hewprne OrTuers ‘ 
I'd rather not live in my house on the hill 
And let others work on the road; 
I want to go, too, with some pep and a will 
To lend a hand lifting the load. 


Id rather not rest when there’s work to be done 
And watch someone else struggling by. 

It’s better to work till the goal has been won, 
For idleness can’t satisfy. 


Id rather not take all the blessings in life 
With never a thought how to give, 

For happiness comes ‘to the one in the strife 
Who knows that to serve is to live. 


So T’ll not be passive when doors open wide; 
Pll enter and soon I shall see 

That life will give back to me just what I sow; 
The fruit is what I make it be. 


And if, in my effort to help every day, 
I give out a song or a smile, 
To make the load brighter and lighten the way, 


Then life will have been more worth while. 


Marion JEAN. 
eo oad 


Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 


* * * 


Tae Exyrra OtngEyY Rest Home at Epworth 
Heights, Ludington, Michigan, is a summer rest 
home for deaconesses and missionaries. It is 
located within a few feet of the edge of Lake 
Michigan within sight of some of the great sand 
dunes of northern Michigan, and is surrounded 
by pines where one can breath the purest ozone. 
The rates are five dollars a week for board and 
room and the home is open from July 1 to 
September 1. 

Correspondence regarding rooms should be 
addressed to Mrs. Nellie McFarland, Benton 
Hall, Topeka, Kansas, except during July and 
August, when it should be sent to the cottage at 
Epworth Heights. 


* *« € 


An EXAMPLE OF Co6PERATION is given by the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Soci- 
eties of Omaha District, Nebraska Conference, 
which every year hold a get-together luncheon 
to consider the interests of both societies. Mrs. 
C. E. Allen writes that the luncheon of Feb- 
ruary 1 was held in Stuntz Hall, Omaha. This 
is a Methodist Home for employed young 
women, founded by Bishop Homer Stuntz. Mrs. 
Stuntz is at present making her hoine there. 

There were two hundred present at the lunch- 
eon. Miss Ella M. Watson, corresponding 
secretary of Topeka Branch, ‘‘gave a world 
vision rich in its information and inspiration.” 
Miss Irene Thomas, one of the field secretaries 
of the Home Society, ‘‘after giving a gospel 
message in song, gave an address on the con- 
ditions in our own country, and our relation to 


the other nations and their representatives 
within our borders.” 

Mrs. Allen goes on to say: ‘‘Much interest and 
enthusiasm was expressed by the ladies regarding 
these missionary luncheons. Surely there is no 
greater work among the women of the earth 
than the carrying of the gospel and, through the 
gospel, the holding of our land steady for the 
redemption of the world.” 

* * * 


Hare Is a Fine suggestion for helping leaders 
of auxiliary programs. Mrs. Jones of 
Indianapolis, whose workers are in the city and 
vicinity, gives six lessons on the chapters of the 
textbook. At the first lesson those who are to 
give the first chapter in their own organizations 
are invited, and so on through the course. Why 
not try it, district secretaries? 

* * * 


Tur WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD has a slogan, 
“Every member an intelligent voter!” Their 
department of Christian citizenship has issued 
a folder urging study of national problems and 
hinting that contacts with the Chinese laundry- 
man, the Polish waitress, the Negro porter, the 
Finnish maid in the kitchen will help to form 
their ideas of Christianity. The folder quoted 
Kipling: 

“By all ye ery or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen people 
Shall weigh your gods and you.” 


This agrees with the statement of one of our 
missionaries, Dr. Tuck of India, who says that 
Christ is nowhere on trial today, but his fol- 
lowers are, in every nation. 

* * * 


SumMER ScHoots or Missrons are again ‘‘on 
the air.”’ Two more notices have come to us: 

Chautauqua, N. Y., August 19-24. Regis- 
tration of girls for Camp Chautauqua should be 
made by June 10. Send names to Mrs. F. I 
Johnson, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mountain Lake Park, July 27—August 1. 
Names and addresses for this school also may be 
sent to Mrs. Johnson. 

* * * 


Tuis Verse Has Breen used in meetings in 
several Branches and is here printed that others 
may make use of it. Try passing out typewritten 
copies to subscribers of the Frrmnp at district or 
eroup meetings, and having them stand and sing 
it before the plea for new subscribers is made. 


(Tune: “ Maryland, my Maryland’’) 


Each month a dear friend comes to me, 
Woman’s Missionary FRInND. 
Bringing news from ’cross the sea, 
Woman’s Missionary FRIEND. 
Oh, don’t you want to share with me 
The joy this news would bring to thee? 
Won’t you a subscriber be to 
Woman’s Misstonary FRIEND. 
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The Missionary Friend 


(This says such nice things about the Frmmnp 
that we feel moved to print it. Perhaps its use in 
meetings may help to secure subscribers.) 


How do I know what’s going on 
The whole wide world around? 

I take the Misstonary FRIEND, 
Best paper to be found. 


Each month it comes into my home 
And what a feast it brings! 

Away I go to view God’s work 
Borne on its Frrmnp-ly wings. 


No more does India seem afar, 
Nor China nor Japan, 

While as I read I see anew 
The working of His plan. 


“Go ye to all the world,” He says, 
Just as in days of yore; 

The Frrmnp tells how and where we go, 
H’en to the farthest shore. 


For only sixty cents a year 
I get these wondrous views; 

And remember this — you read the truth 
When you read the Frrmnp-ly news. 


— Contributed. 


The Study 


(Continued from page 226) 
one of our schools and turned many to righteous- 
ness. 

The first girl to enter college classes in India 
was Lilavati Singh. hat more need we say? 
The first Chinese medical student under our 
care was Dr. Hu King Eng, who for thirty-three 
years has been medical-evangelist in Foochow. 
In the Lamb’s Book of Life are written the 
names of those who have been redeemed and 
have served God and their fellowmen through 
the hearing of the gospel from the lips of these 
messengers. ; 

With deep thankfulness we praise God for the 
opportunity and privilege of having a part in the 
world- girdling enterprise of this Society. 

There are in this issue of the FRIEND some 
“close-ups” for the program builder. See the 
Jungle hospital in “Science or Christianity,” 
page 199, ‘“‘A Daughter of Ewha,” page 194, 
“That They May Know,” page 198, ‘‘ Mexican 
Sparks,” page 202, and particularly the pictures 
on pages 192, 200, 201. 

Material to amplify the topic may be gleaned 
from the Year Book, ‘‘ According to the Power,”’ 
(leaflet report) and files of the Frrmwp. 

There is opportunity for great originality in 
working up the topic. If you choose India as 
the theme, use names of schools or of your 
Branch missionaries in India. If medical work, 
use pictures and stories from every land. Your 
own Branch “Firsts” will be a theme of much 
interest. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
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The Mystery Box 
C ighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
Copymentec Moctie. Chicago, Il. 
Answers easily found by reading this FrrmnD. 


JUNE, THE MONTH OF ROSES 
As each lady enters present her with a rose. As paper 
roses are made these days almost as beautiful as the real 
ones and at much less expense, they can be used if desired. 
Concealed within each rose is a Mystery Box question, 
which, if answered correctly, the rose is kept by the lady 
in whose possession it is. Otherwise it is returned to a rose 
jar from which it can be rescued by anyone able to answer 
the question. 
1. Through the storm and stress of persecu- 
tion how have they stood? Who and for whom? 
2. More than a dozen kinds of missionary 
work; name six. 
3. Whom are the people of the Orient watch- 
ing these days? 
4. Until when is Christianity not Chris- 
tianity? 
5. A bad omen to the family; what? 
6. Why was the difference in the treatment 
of boys and girls done away with? Give details. 
7. What helped her to realize how little she 
was compared to whom? 
8. She and her mother lived in one room with 
eight other people; give story briefly. 
9. What did the old grandmother do? 
10. Offer to sleep on the floor or under the 
bed; who and for what purpose? 
11. What is it wise to do when the bridges 
are out? 

12. The answer to the world’s need is found 
where? 

13. It was thrilling to hear an army sing; 
what song and what army? 

14. Give reason why we teach the Chinese 
western music. 

15. What is the vital part of all religious 
services? 


16. Out of one hundred people how many 
had tasted sugar since Christmas? So what does 
one hope to do for the people? 

17. Not allowed to write their own language 
for almost four hundred years. Who and by what 
people? What of today? 

18. What is not a Christian attitude of Ameri- 
cans concerning them? 

19. Not necessary to go without the essen- 
tials of life or to be shabbily dressed; how was 
this proved? 

20. What are the things that make for peace? 

21. Pulled all the strings in his congregation 
he could catch onto; lacked one what? 

22. Anyone who can afford a vacation can 
afford what other pleasure? 

23. Saved one girl from committing suicide; 
give story. 

24. Not the ‘‘donkey and tail” game but one 
more practical; what? 

25. Give some most enlightening and inter- 
esting facts of the Then and Now of our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

26. What do I hear in the silent watches of 
the night? 
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DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


Junior Missionary 


Friend 


To honor the King’s”Heralds’ Silver Birthday 
year the Junior Friend} will have a colored cover 
page. Regular features include true stories 
from far-away lands, a puzzle column, the 
Mystery Corner, a page for the little people, 
news of the Bob and Betty Club, etc. 


The missionary enterprise of to- 
morrow will be carried on by the 


children of today. Subscribe for. 


some individual child, subscribe 
for a Sunday school class, sub- 
scribe for any group of juniors in 
the church. 


All for twenty-five cents a year for a single 
copy sent to any address in this country: fifteen. 


cents each, if ten or more subscriptions are 
mailed to the address of one person. Six copies 
mailed each month to the address of one person, 
$1.00 a year. Send subscription to the Publisher 
and to no one else. 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MISSIONARIES! | 


Read this and save money 


UR Missionary Bureau has been 

supplying Food, Clothing, House- 
hold Articles and Mission Equipment 
to Missionaries for more than half a 
century. 


New Missionaries may equip with 
our guaranteed merchandise at sub- 
stantial savings. All personal effects 
forwarded in one shipment. 


Special Discounts to Foreign Mission 
Stations, Schools and Hospitals. Field 
Secretaries, Purchasing Agents and 
Mission Boards are invited to request 
our lowest wholesale prices. Safe 
delivery of every order guaranteed. 
If you haven’t a catalogue write today 
for a FREE copy. 


Montgomery Ward &¥ Co. 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, Illinois 


30 Maryland Life Building 


On September 15, 1928, your Third Liberty Bonds will be paid 
What will YOU do with the proceeds? 


Beury 


A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Annuity 
— and thus — 
Increase your income for life 


Avoid risk of loss 
Make a substantial gift to Foreign Missions 


For further information write to 


MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Treasurer 


or to Your Branch Treasurer 


(See list on second page of ‘‘Friend”) 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
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There’s a stir in the land afar and near DO NOT 


For the happy month of June is here 
And Little Light Bearers receive with glee DISAPPOINT . 
An invitation to their “Partee.” r THEM ‘ 


“DEMONSTRATION “THE VISIT OF HAPPY DAY” | _ 
FIVE CENTS ae 


POSTER FOR LITTLE LIGHT BEARERS PARTY 
FIVE CENTS 


NEW INVITATIONS 
THIRTY CENTS PER DOZEN 


oes 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 


An Incense Gift from Everyone This Year 


It is only 59 cents (a penny for each year since the Society 
was organized) from each individual, but think how great 
an amount Three Hundred Thousand will make. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and Letters from your 
Branch Depot of Supplies. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR GIFT 
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THE: Cy NA. A “MELTING POT 
BY RUBY A. HOSFORD 


“IN THE WINDY PRESENCE OF ETERNITY” 
By FRANCES R. MEADER 


«THE GOD THAT ANSWERETH, LET HIM BE GOD” 
BY HELEN N. GALLEHER 


AS A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
BY MRS. B. RULE STOUT 


TARRYING AT JERUSALEM 
BY EVELYN RILEY NICHOLSON 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 
BY CARRIE A. PURDY 


THE MIDYEAR MEETING OF 1928 
EDITORIAL 


GINLING COLLEGE’S NEW CHINESE PRESIDENT 
BY ELIZABETH R. BENDER 


JULY, 1928 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK For Your Porch Party 
General Executive Report S erve 


i . cota h 
Be Oy ee lathe Pere aeeaye ee wil CHINESE IMPERIAL 
appreciate having it for reading and reference. 


Price Thirty-Five Cents JASMINE TEA 


h Depot of Suppli | Pps 
Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies Delicious, Te et or Hoe 


1 fancy paper package containing 
tea for 100 cups 

1 handpainted gift box containing 
tea for 100 cups 

1 Chinese basket containing tea 
for 350 cups 


Special to Auxiliaries / 


20 paper packages jasmine tea 
20 sift boxes jasmine tea 
6 baskets jasmine tea 


Send check with order and I will pay 
the postage 


Mrs. Elsie Clark Krug 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore,Md. 


A SUGGESTION 


“A WAGON THAT WAS 
HITCHED TO A STAR’”’ 


Choice portions from the diary of 
MABEL MARSH 


An ambitious title to an ambitious book. 

To present the claims of beautiful, captivating Malaya 
to the Standard Bearers everywhere, and to all others 
interested in world missions. bet 

Twelve years’ experiences of a W. F. M. S. missionary 
in Malaya packed into 160 interesting and informing 


S. 
Pet able for Mission Study Classes for Standard Bearers 
‘and other groups. 

Single copies $1.00; orders of ten or more books, 75 cents 
each copy. 


Order from your own Branch Depot of Supplies 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS 


A new handbook for study groups, with questions for class discussion 


A GIRL OF AN INDIAN GARDEN 


Letters of Flora Robinson Howells to her friends with an Introduction 


by Bishop and Mrs. William F. McDowell 
“*A book that will make every girl who reads it stronger, bigger, wiser and more tender.” — Opinion of an author. 


Price One Dollar 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 
New England Branch Cincinnats Branch Topeka Branch 


Miss Lintian Packarp Miss Auice M. STanTsMAN Miss Anna Simpson 
Room 46, 681 Boylston Street Room 308, 420 Plum Street 602 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
Boston (17), Mass, Cincinnati, Ohio Pacifie Branch 
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ew York Brane 451 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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New York City Miss Lovuisn Goprrry 


Room $19, Artisans Building 


«i il ada ae le Moines see Portland, Ore. 
1ss FLonence H. M. Waurz 8S NIANETTE HENKLE i 
Room 804, 1701 Arch Street 1806 East Grand Avenue Muen" hee et 
Philadelphia, Penn. Des Moines, Iowa. 1186 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Calif. 
Baltimore Branch Minneapolis Branch Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. Cora Morritr Mars. S. F. Draper Mrs. Cuartes CARLSON 
903 St. Paul Street 316 Insurance Exchange Building : 1419 Balmoral Street 
Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Errre A. Murrity, Hditor 
304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. 


On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS FREUND 
Mrs. N. Watuina Cxiark, Editor Miss Amauige M. Acnarp, Hditor 
Care of Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston 1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Calif. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Published monthly. 16 pages. TIlustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 
Terms: 25 cents per year. Ten copies or more missionary workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 


to one address, 15 cents each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin monthly. 


Remirrances should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in "Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 30, 1918 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY — 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


PRESIDENT: Mrs. ayes cr pot pe F. Lindsay” 
ck F. . 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: { Mrs. Francis J. McConnell 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: 


SECRETARY: Mrs. Charles Spaeth 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hoo 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


2 St ins ae 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
25 Seymour Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
336 South Graham Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. William F. McDowell 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
\ Mrs. Orville N. Townsend. . 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohio 


; is id Z Drew Forest, Madison, N. J. 
Room 30, Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 


LE, ; 5 d ‘ 
General Office: Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City: Miss Amy G. Lewis, Secretary 


BRANCH OFFICERS 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States. 

Prusipent, Mrs. F. H. Morgan, 132 Brook Street, 
Wollaston, Mass. ’ 

Corresponpine Secretary, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 107 
Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 

Homn Bass Secretary, Miss Clementina Butler, Wes- 
leyan Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 Sargent Street, 
Newton, Mass. : 

Secrerary Fieip Surrort, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, Suite 11, 
107 Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey. 

Presipent, Mrs. Dorr Frank Diefendorf, 351 William 
Street, East Orange, N. J 

Corresponpine Secretary, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 
820 Livingston Avenue,Syracuse, N. Y. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, 883 
East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TREASURER, Miss Grace Andrews, 116 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Secrerary Fietp Support, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 
1695 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Presipment, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

CorresponDiInG SrcreTary, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home Bass Secrerary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, R. D. 2, Box 64A, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

Srcrerary Frevp Suprrort, Mrs. Ira Atkinson, New- 
town, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Canal Zone. 

Preswwent, Mrs. H. BE. Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

CorrEsPONDING Srcrerary, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Munroe Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Home Basr Secrerary, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 100 
University Parkway West, Baltimore, Md. 

TrEasuRER, Mrs, George W. Corner, Jr.. Wyman Park 
Apt., Baltimore, Md. 

SECRETARY Fisip Support, Mrs. W. S. Dewhirst, 3906 
Morrison Street, Chevy Chase, D. GC. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Presipent, Mrs. J. M. Dolbey, 1319 Duncan Street, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 

Corresponpine Srcrerary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 1231 
East MacMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home Basp Sucrerary, Mrs. Frank T. Enderis, 1104 
‘ Russell Avenue, Covington, Ky, 

TREASURER, Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3587 Mooney Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SECRETARY Firtp Support, Mrs. L. B. Gatten, 1988 
Fairmount Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 

Wisconsin. 

Presipent, Mrs. Austin T. Webb, 2144 Bradley Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ORRESPONDING SEcreTARyY, Miss BH. L. Sinclair, 328 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Il. - 

Assistant CoRRBSPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. J. M. 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Home Base Sucrerary, Mrs. J. N. Reed, 155 Apple 


Avenue, Benton Harbor, Mich. y 
Treasurer, Miss Elda L. Smith, 1100 South Sixth 


Street, Springfield, Il. 
Guiana ep ee Support, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 


4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


DES MOINES: Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and 
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Presipent, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1306 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CorrEesPponpING SEecRETARY, Mrs. Randolph 8. Beall, 
Mt. Ayr, Lowa. 

Home Bass Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 638 Oakwood 
Avenue, Webster Groves, Mo. 4 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

SrecreETARY Fietp Support, Mrs. M. M. Cable, 1306 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CorresponpIne Secretary, Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, 315 
Insurance Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. D. B. Gardner, 524 Ash- 
land Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

TreasurER, Mrs. C, W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue §., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary Fretp Support, Mrs. B. L. Bummert, 2824 
14th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


PresipEntT, Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 1839 York Street, 
Denver, Col. 

CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Henry E. Wolfe, 301 
Broadmoor, Topeka, Kan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 314 Greenwood 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

Secretary Firtp Support, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew 
628 South Twenty-Seventh Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


Preswent, Mrs. Alfred Matthews, 262 Santa Paula 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

CoRRESPONDING Secrerary, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 788 
North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

Home Base Sscretary, Mrs. J. K. Cecil, 440 Melville 
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TREASURER, Mrs. Emory A. Warner, 2237 Harvard 
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Secretary Firtp Suprort, Mrs. Frederick Hamilton, 
572 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Presipent, Mrs, M. B. Parounagian, 535 Twenty-Sixth 
Street North, Portland, Ore. 

Corresponpina Secretary, Mrs. Paul BE. Edwards, 
1083 East Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 

Home Basp Secretary, Mrs. Jesse E. Davis, 5516 
Tenth Avenue, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Walter Gill, 1455 East Taylor Street, 
Portland, Ore. 

Secretary Fipup Support, Mrs. George C. Israelson, 
1849 East Yamhill Street, Portland, Ore. 


Secrerary German Work — Miss Amalie M. Achard 
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The Great Guest Comes 


While the cobbler mused, there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 
And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 


The beggar went; there came a crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 
A bundle of faggots bowed her back, 
And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 


He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 
As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wide, 


In the big dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 

‘And led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson west, 
And with it the hope of the Blessed Guest; 

And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 
‘Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 


“Did you forget that this was the day?’’ 
Then, soft, in the silence a voice he heard: 

“Lift up your heart, for I keep My word. 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 


Three times My shadow was on your floor; 
I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 
I was the child in the homeless street.” 


—Edwin Markham. 
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C.N. A. A Melting Pot 


By Ruby C. Hosford, Rosario, Argentina 


MERICA, the Melting Pot!” How 
many times have we. thrilled 
with pride to read this phrase! 
What visions it calls to mind of 

hordes of emigrants from every country 
coming eagerly to our shores to be ab- 
sorbed into our life, to forget the land 
of their birth, to become citizens of our 
great commonwealth, God’s country, as 
some call it. What a sense of responsi- 
bility these words should bring to us. 
Why is a Melting Pot? Is it not for the 
uniting of gross metals to refine them 
and from the molten product to fashion 
new, beautiful devices for the use and 
betterment of mankind? 

If the United States of North America 
had been the ‘‘melting pot”’ before the days 
of restricted immigration, how truly it may 
be said of South America, 
especially of Argentina, 
today. Argentina with its 
vast mineral resources as 
yet scarcely touched; 
with its great unculti- 
vated areas of rich land 
waiting to furnish the 
corn and wheat to feed 
multitudes; with its wide 
stretches of virgin grass- 
land ready for countless 
herds; with its cotton 
patches to clothe its peo- 
ple; with its canebrakes 
and its gracious vine- 
yards; its unpopulated 
spaciousness invites the 
settlers, emigrants from 
overcrowded Europe. 

The Spaniards came to 
join their kindred, de- 
scendants of those bold 
explorers who first came 
to South America; the 


enthaler, Peterson, MacRae, Paris, Bregi, Siegenthaler, 
Lurati, Crego, Celada, Anzoategui, Galaretto. 


English for commerce; the French and 
Italians for more space; the Germans to 
plant new colonies; the Polish, Swedish, 
Russians, Czecho-Slovakians for oppor- 
tunity of expansion or to seek sunnier 
climes to escape the rigors of their north- 
ern winters. For whatever reason they 
may originally have come they estab- 
lish their homes, and their children, born 
here in Argentina, are legal citizens and 
speak a common language and yield 
allegiance to a common flag, the colors 
of which represent the loyal blue of the 
sky and the pure white of the floating 
clouds, God’s colors. 

The gross metals are in the pot, amal- 
gamated by their common bonds. What 
the finished product will be depends upon 
the educators of this new race. Oh, what 
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an opportunity and what a challenge! 

Here in Rosario on the Parand River, 
the city that is often called the Chicago 
of Argentina, our C. N. A. (Colegio Norte 
Americano) is striving to accomplish her 
mission, to develop from the girls who 
come to her halls ‘vessels fit for the 
Master’s use.” 

Look down the roll with me and let us 
choose some names to illustrate the 
fourteen nationalities represented on it: 
Ginocchio and Galaretto, Italian; Barolin, 
French; Anderson, Swedish; King and 
Marshall, English; McRae, Scotch; Barr, 
North American; Trianes and Lescano, 
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Spanish; Yair Bergel, Turkish; Siegen- 
thaler, Friedli, Schneiter, Swiss German; 
Estercinz, Polish; Slavin, Russian Jew; 
Marcel Lemouche, Belgian; Paniagua, 
Paraguayan; and Urban, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian. 

Dear C. N. A., we pray that thou 
mayest appreciate to the full thy great 
privilege of acting as a Melting Pot and 
that thy workers may ever serve as 
humble instruments used by the Holy 
Spirit to form splendid Christian women 
to be the mothers and counselors of this 
new nation that it may be founded upon 
The Rock. 


Coteaio Norte AmMERIcANo, Rosario, ARGENTINA 


“In the Windy Presence of Eternity ”’ 


By Frances R. Meader, Taianfu, China 


S I sit here by my study window, 
my eyes continually lift them- 
selves toward the crumpled russet 
slopes of Tai Shan, and the loop- 


ing ribbon of stone road and footworn 
steps which I climbed two weeks ago, 


clear to that red spot between the peaks 
which is the South Gate of Heaven, and 
which seems truly to be the door into the 
sky’s infinitude. I believe that I can 
best keep the glory of that pilgrimage un- 
tarnished in my memory if I write about 
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it, and since it was so wonderful to me 
I want to share it with you. 

The morning was still gray with twi- 
light when Ellen Studley and I started 
out to climb the oldest sacred mountain 
in the world. It was thrilling to get 
into the light mountain chairs which 
were curiously patched together with 
strings and sticks, and to be hoisted to 
the shoulders of two men. I haven’t yet 
achieved the state of mind which permits 
me to rest easily while men are straining 
under the burden of my weight, so we 
walked almost all the way up the moun- 
tain and as far down as they would let us; 
but Pll have to admit that I enjoyed 
being swung through the air. 

Our compound is close to the foothills, 
so in less than five minutes we had 
reached the Arch of Triumph of the 
Honorable Tai, a white stone triple gate 
which marks the beginning of the Pan Lu, 
or Stone Road. We did not stop at the 
Temple of the Infernal Capital, built 
here because the spirit of the mountain, 
King Tai Shan, is assessor of the seventh 
court of hell where he judges murderers 
and users of nauseous drugs. Nor did we 
pause at the Temple of the Three Sover- 
eigns, mythical rulers of primeval China, 
to whom peasants sacrifice when a 
bounteous harvest is granted. The 
smaller temples to Lao Tzu, several dei- 
fied kings and the gorgeous temples of 
the war god were neglected, also, because 
we had walked up that far and visited 
these places a few days before. 

I looked back from Confucius’s Arch 
where tradition says he stopped for 
breath and remarked on the smallness 
of his native land of La (now Shantung), 
but except for his crenolated city wall, 
his beloved country was so swathed in 
mist veils as entirely to conceal her size 
and complexion. 

Riding up the easy slope with its 
groups of shallow steps, we passed the 
First Heavenly Gate, which is considered 
the actual beginning of the climb, and 
disregarding the first temple of Princess 
of Colored Clouds, the goddess of the 
peak, because we knew that her splendid 
palace on the summit was waiting to 
welcome us, jogged on to the Belvedere 
of the Goddess of Mercy. Over this 
shrine hung a tablet written by the 
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famous emperor Chien Lung, bearing 
the inscription, ‘The Universal Gate 
Where All Prayers Are Answered.” 
Thence the road wound along the side 
of the mountain through groves of cypress 
and acacia. 

Across the waterfall course, dry because 
of the summer drouth, we saw the Tomb 
of the White Mule, about which this 
strange story is told. In the year 726, 
the emperor Huan Tsung planned to 
follow the ancient custom of paying his 
respects to the Eastern Peak (Tai Shan) 
in person. The prefect of Tchow in 
southern Shantung had a very strong 
white mule which he sent to Tai Shan 
as a mount for his emperor. The ascent 
was made in perfect safety on the back 
of this remarkable beast, there being of 
course no stone stairs but only a rude 


Some or THE 6,000 Sreps Up Tar SHan 
Miss Studley and bearers near top of picture. 
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trail to the summit. However, when near 
to the summit, as the imperial rider 
descended for a brief rest, a catastrophe 
occurred. The grooms reported that the 
strong white mule, which had so faith- 
fully performed his duty, had expired 
without warning and without apparent 
malady. The emperor, convinced that 
the beast must have been an immortal 
who was interested in the House of Tang, 
at once conferred upon the beast the 
posthumous title of General White Mule, 
ordered for him a special coffin and 
interment under a cairn of mountain 
stones, the last being a particularly great 
favor because Tai Shan stones are able 
to withstand evil spirits. 

We dismounted at the Red Tower 
Where One Meets the Fairies and looked 
about for them, but neither old Lu Tung 
Pin, who was reputed to brew the elixir 
-of immortality in a nearby grotto, nor 
lovely He Hsien Ku of the floating 
scarves, nor even Chuei Kuai Li, the 
lame beggar fairy, appeared, though fat 
beggar children ran teasing after us, and 
blear-eyed old women who might easily 
have been witches croaked for the cash 
we threw in their baskets. 

The Monastery of the Mother Goddess 
of the Great Bear interested us, for the 
Great Bear constellation corresponds to 
Tai Shan, and scholars who wished to 
pass the examinations used to pray to 
the mother of that spirit to intercede with 
her son and help them to get the coveted 
button for their caps. All the temples on 
the mountain have recently been repaired 
and painted by Chang Tsung Chang, the 
bandit who is governor of this province 
at present, so the mother goddess sits in 
a glass case behind a glistening red altar 
table. She has twenty-four arms on each 
side of her body and in her gilded tiara 
there are many small heads. 

On we climbed past the Rock Where 
One Essays the Sword, a deep crevice 
said to have been cleft by the blow of a 
fairy sword, and the Heavenly Teapot 
Tower where we looked vainly for the 
appearance of a teapot in the sky over 
this peak, stopping only for a glance into 
another of the numerous temples to the 
Princess of the Peak. The unusual fea- 
tures there were her coiffure of three birds 
with wings extended, and the exquisite 
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poetry on the votive tablet hung there 
by Emperor Chien Lung in 1748 —‘‘ From 


‘the Purple Misty Hall of Heaven, Thy 


Pearly Glance Lightens the World.” 

Passing the tiny temple of the god of 
medicine, we climbed and rode up Twelve 
Steep Flights to the Middle Heavenly 
Gate which is really a little more than 
half way up. The bearers say that it is 
forty-five li (about fifteen miles) up the 
mountain and fifteen lz (five miles) down, 
measuring the distance by the strength 
they must use. The real distance up is 
said to be seven miles. 

From the Second Heavenly Gate we 
descended the Upside Down Three Stairs 
to a level road called the Three Pleasant 
Miles. The view from this path is 
indescribably lovely with the wooded 
slopes of the Pleasant Mountains and 
the steep declivities of the Peak That 
Advances Threatening rising on one side, 
and the deep, now empty, valley of the 
Yellow West River on the left. We 
crossed the Bridge Astride the Rainbow 
and glanced in at the temple where Tseng 
Fu, who attends to the increase of happi- 
ness for mortals, is worshipped. 


THe Preak THAT ADVANCES THREATENING 


aie Sone 


Tur Hunprep THousanD Freer Taser 
Compare its size with the pines near it 


Ellen and I spent no little time trying 
to read the inscriptions which covered the 
rocks all along the path. We were de- 
lighted when we found such familiarly 
charactered admonitions as ‘‘Wash Your 
Hearts!” or the gigantic character “Fo” 
which means Buddha. 

Crossing the Bridge of the Sinuous 
Dragon, we looked vainly for the Mys- 
terious Rock with the Dragon Tracks. 
We rested in a little kiosk beside Snow- 
flake Bridge and tried to imagine the 
beauty of Flying Cascade when some- 
thing more than a dribble of water seeped 
over it. Just opposite this place is a 
craggy peak with the delightful name 
Cliff Where One Plays With the Moon. 
Peering into the murky Cave of the 
South Clouds, we looked about for the 
machinery with which rain-giving clouds 
desired of the farmer were made, for this 
and other peaks of Tai Shan have from 
ancient times been regarded as the home 
of the clouds. We found, however, only 
a small image of the Princess of the Peak 
who is now regarded as the giver of rain 
and harvest. 

Even from my window I can see the 
Hundred Thousand Feet Tablet carved 
on a high cliff in the mountains. It bears 
a eulogy of the Cave of South Clouds 
inscribed by Emperor Chien Lung in 
characters a meter square. It seemed as 
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though we were very near the top by the 
time we had reached this tablet, but the 
Slow Eighteen Flights and the Sudden 
Kighteen Flights were still before us. 
We pulled ourselves wearily up step over 
painful step of stairs so nearly straight 
up the side of the cliff that it made me 
dizzy to look back. Our bearers were 
worried about us and besought us to 
ride — a most unusual occurrence. But 
our weariness was forgotten when we 
sank down panting before the dazzling 
crimson of the South Gate of Heaven and 
looked out to where the world ends in 
a lavender haze of mysterious infinity. 
Then I understood the exhilaration and 
ecstasy which prompted Eunice Tietjens 
to write 
Tae Most SacrED Mountain 
Space and the twelve clean winds of heaven 
And this sharp exultation like a cry after the 
slow six thousand steps of climbing. 
This is Tai Shan, the beautiful, the most holy. 
Below my feet the foothills nestle, brown with 
flecks of green, and lower down the flat 
brown plain, the floor of earth, stretches 
away to blue infinity. 
Beside me in this airy space, the temple roofs 
cut their slow curves against the sky, 
And one blackbird circles above the void. 


Space and the twelve clean winds are here. 

And with them broods eternity — a swift, white 
peace, a presence manifest. 

And rhythm ceases here, Time has no place, 
This is the end that has no end. 

Here, when Confucius came a half a thousand 
years before the Nazarene, he stepped, with 
me, thus into timelessness. 

The stone beside us waxes old, the carven stone 
that says: 

“On this spot once Confucius stood and 
felt the smallness of the world below.” 


The stone grows old: 

Eternity is not for stones, 

But I shall go down from this airy place, this 
swift white peace, this stinging exultation, 

And time will close about me, and my soul stir 
to the rhythm of the daily round. 

Yet, having known, life will not press so close, 
and always I shall feel time ravel thin 
about me; 

For once I stood 

In the windy presence of eternity. 


Having filled our souls with glory we 
began to realize that our temporal natures 
also needed nourishment, so a low table 
was brought and we sat in the Doorway 
of Heaven to drink tea and eat our sand- 
wiches, cake and fruits. 

Then we climbed again through Heay- 
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ALTAR OF SACRIFICE TO HEAVEN 
Usep Earurer Tuan 1000 B.C. 


enly Street Village where straw roofs 
were held on with stones, up to the 
gleaming scarlet palace of the Princess of 
Colored Clouds who, during the last ten 
centuries, has been popularly worshipped 
as ruler of the peak, supplanting the 
ancient male god of the mountain, Tung 
Yueh. From the bronze roofed pavilion, 
drum and bell towers in the court, to the 
lofty dais of the princess and her two 
attendant goddesses, all was so glitter- 
ingly resplendent with red and gold that 
we drew deep breaths of astonishment 
and admiration. Ellen remarked, “If 
one really believed in such gods, the place 
would surely inspire him with awe!”’ The 
central hall or holy of holies was closed 
across its southern side by great doors, 
the upper halves of which were barred 
vertically. During the pilgrim season, 
the only view one may get of the splendor 
within is attained by clinging to the bars 
and peering through. The pilgrims try 
to throw cakes, women’s shoes, cash or 
clay dolls through the openings. If they 
pass through, they are accepted by the 
goddess, and good luck follows. It is said 
that often the floor is covered to a depth 
of several inches. When we were there, 
however, the hall, having been renovated 
and painted, was bare and clean and we 
were allowed inside. In the gloom of the 
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hall, the gilded princess glowed like a star 
upon her throne with a mirror like an 
aureole behind her head to ward off 
demons. At either side of her sat the 
Goddess of Eyelight and the Goddess 
Who Sends Sons, on thrones only less 
splendid than hers. 

The eye goddess was the Empress 
Hsiao Ting, mother of Emperor Wan Li, 
who once sent a special envoy and rich 
gifts to the princess, praying that her 
mother’s eyesight might be restored. Her 
image has wonderful powers. If one 
touches it and then rubs his own eyes, an 
immediate cure will be effected. Those 
who hope for posterity place baby boy 
dolls at the feet of the goddess on the 
western side of the hall. 

We hardly glanced into the neglected 
temple of the god of the peak located in 
the rear of the princess’s domain, but we 
gazed in wonder at the inscription of the 
Polished Stone which covers the face of 
the cliff just behind it, for here the 
Emperor Huan Tsung recorded the ac- 
count of his pilgrimage to the Eastern 
Peak, a.p. 726. 

Thence we climbed laboriously to the 
Temple of the Jade Emperor where, within 
a stone octagon, are to be found the rocks 
which form the actual summit of Tai Shan. 
The view from the terrace there left us 
breathless with awe. It surely was from 
such a mountain top, whence one’s gaze 
wanders bewilderedly south, west, north 
and east without hindrance or barrier this 
side of eternity, that Satan showed Jesus 
the kingdoms of the world. 

Just outside the temple stands the 
smooth Stone Without Inscription which 
is no less than two thousand years old. 
My feeble imagination simply cannot 
grasp these centuries of age. Why, even 
Ch’ien Lung, the famous Ming Dynasty 
emperor, is considered a modern in China, 
and he ruled at the time when the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed for America! 

The place we wanted most to visit was 
the spot from which Confucius remarked 
upon the smallness of the world, and 
finding a terrace with a weatherworn 
stone tablet upon it, we decided we had 
achieved our desire, and sat down to lose 
ourselves in glory while Ellen read Eunice 
Tietjens’s beautiful poem (which I have 
quoted to you) and Bishop Birney’s flaw- 
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less apostrophe to Tai Shan. We strained 
our eyes southward in the hope of proving 
our eyesight as good as that of Confucius 
and his disciple, Yen Lui. It is told of 
them that as they stood together on the 
summit, Confucius pointed out a white 
horse which was tied to the Chang Gate 
of the capital of Wus (now Soochow) some 
thousands of li southward. After stren- 
uous exertion Yen Lui was also able to 
see it, but the effort so affected him that 
when he descended his friends noticed 
that though he was still young his hair 
had turned white and his teeth had 
fallen out. A few days ago I found out 
that we never saw Confucius’s rock at 
all and probably it was as well, for the 
same results of eyestrain might have been 
visited on us as those which Yen Lui 
endured. The place we found was the 
ancient Altar of Sacrifice to Heaven at 
Ee Place Where One Contemplates the 
un. 

Unconscious of our error, we would 
have been quite content to sit and “‘let 
time rave! thin about”’ us, but our bearers 
were afraid we would not get down the 
mountain before dark so we sat for only 
a few moments in the peace of the ages 
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and then with a sigh clambered down to 
the South Gate of Heaven. 

There, after a few moments of fright- 
ened palpitation as we contemplated the 
steep precipices of stairs down which our 
bearers proposed to run with us, we sub- 
mitted, fastened our eyes steadfastly on 
the peaks above us and moved softly, 
lightly, down the face of the cliff. It 
really was fun after we were well over the 
first panic. 

Reluctantly we realized that the day 
was over and the autumn afterglow would 
soon be lost in swift-striding shadows. 

Since that day the mountain has 
seemed to me like a friend, new, but very 
dear, and I spend far more time than I 
should watching the changing lights and 
colors on it. The weather has been 
caressingly warm except early in the 
morning and at night until very recently, 
but last week the wind howled wolf-like 
down the mountain and the frost killed 
our cosmos, French marigolds, zinnias 
and even our gorgeous chrysanthemums. 
But the mountains were beautiful. Old 
Tai was hoary as befitted his age and the 
clouds drew veils of filmy tulle over his 
face. 


Tur TEMPLE OF THE JADE EMPEROR, 


Summit or Tart SHAN 


‘‘TheGod That Answereth... Let Him Be God” 


By Helen N. Galleher, Wuhu, China 


HESE are days of lawlessness in 
China. People without money 
are desperate for food and _ those 

who have money often live in 

terror lest it be taken away. In country 
places men have sometimes banded them- 
selves together for self-protection, but it 
not infrequently happens that once they 


are in possession of arms and ammunition 
they, too, begin to prey upon their weaker 
neighbors. This is what is said to have 
happened in the case of the local branch 
of the Big Knife Society. 

This is the story of how that society 
came to the little Methodist girls’ school 
in the country village of Pu Gia Tzih, 
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‘and of how, through their coming, God 
in a striking way revealed something of 
his might and majesty and power. 
It was the latter part of October in the 
year 1927. The Bible woman was away 
attending annual conference. The teacher 
-and her small nephew had just finished 
the evening meal. The servant puttered 
around, clearing the table and preparing 
to wash the bowls. Suddenly, bang! 
crash! bang! A shock of wood against 
wood, a shiver as the big front gate 
threatened to crash in! Unearthly yells of 
human voices breaking the night silence! 
That was their first intimation that the 
Big Knife Society had arrived. 

The twelve-year-old boy turned pale 
and started to duck under the table, but, 
remembering that he was the only man 
on the place, straightened up and went 
to stand beside his aunt. A hurried con- 
sultation followed. It was clear that the 
big gate would not hold, or if it did the 
men could quite easily scale the wall. 
The one chance of safety lay in treating 
the men courteously. Therefore the boy, 
at his aunt’s suggestion, walked across 
the garden to slip back the big iron bar. 

The teacher met them at the door. 
With false calm and exaggerated polite- 
ness she invited them in. ‘Please come 
in, come in,” she said. * “Sit down.’”’ Once 
inside the tiny schoolroom, they leaned 
against the wall, sprawled over the chil- 
dren’s desks, swarmed up on the teacher’s 
desk and on the organ. The dim light of 
the flickering oil lamp but half revealed 
the bulky padded figures, the leering, 
fanatical faces. Now and then one of 
the huge knives shot forth a wicked gleam 
as its owner shifted uneasily. Out in the 
moonlight they had been boisterous; 
among the dim shadows of the dark little 
room, they became sullen, half afraid. 

In the meantime the woman servant 
and the small boy had been sent flying 
to the street, one to get hot water for 
tea and to buy peanuts, the other to call 
the teacher’s husband from the boys’ 
school near. 

The hot water came and the tea was 
made, but the men were sullen and would 
not eat. They whispered together in 
awed undertones, they muttered vile 
threats, but they made no move to occupy 
any other part of the building. 
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Not one of the little group of Christian 
workers slept that night — perhaps they 
spent the night in prayer. 

Day dawned, a lovely autumn day, but 
for these folks it was one of tense anxiety, 
of long conferences with the leader, of 
compromise. The result was a promise 
on the part of the invaders to use the 
schoolroom only, a promise on the part 
of the Christian women to stay strictly 
away from that part of the building and 
the garden. They could not even dry 
their clothes in the yard, for a woman’s 
presence would interfere with their incan- 
tations, and what these men proposed 
was no less than to use that as a meeting 
place where they could invoke the assist- 
ance of the great and powerful Lao Shen 
(literally old god) and could seek his 
temporary incarnation in one of their 
own number. This man, having become 
‘““possessed,’’ would give them instructions 
for the next day, telling them where they 
could terrorize to extract bribes, or 
whom they could protect from wander- 
ing robber bands, always taking a reward, 
of course. 

That night they came again. The one 
oil lamp was burning low. Weird shadows 
danced across tense faces. A man moved 
to the center of the room; he got clumsily 
to his knees; he began kowtowing, fore- 
head to the floor and up again, forehead 
to the floor and up again, muttering his 
incantation; his voice kept getting louder 
and louder. Others joined him and no 
two had the same tune or the same 
rhythm; voices became loud, harsh, 
frenzied. His voice rose above the din, 
“Hear ye, hear ye, I am the Lao Shen.” 
His voice was becoming more excited as 
the noise increased; they were beating on 
tin pans; they were yelling; they were 
howling. 

Suddenly piercing the din came a 
child’s sweet voice: ‘‘We plead with thee, 
Jesus, save us, be our surety, forgive our 
sins.’ They stopped, suddenly startled. 
Although he tried again and again that 
night not once could the man become 
possessed. Toward midnight the men 
went away disgusted. 

The next night they came again, and 
the next, and the next and so on through 
six long weary weeks. Every night the 
same performance, the incantations, the 
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frenzy, the howling; every night singing 
and prayer on the other side of the thin 
partition. The Bible woman returned; 
neighbors came in to help them keep their 
vigils. Sometimes the howling on the 
one side and the singing and prayer on 
the other continued until midnight; 
sometimes it was earlier when the Big 
Knife wearers grew weary; but never 
once during those days was the spokes- 
man able to get a single message. 

Since he tried over and over again to 
become ‘‘possessed’”’ and could not, his 
companions asked him why. Finally he 


admitted, “Theirs is the true God. Ours 
is false; he is powerless here.”’ They took 
this saying as an oracle from his lips and 
prepared to move at once. 

+ As the setting sun dropped behind 
distant, bare, majestic hills, they marched 
out singing — and what they sang was a 
Christian hymn. 

How those simple country folks rejoiced 
that night! With no other weapons than 
singing and prayer and faith in the Lord, 
they had put a band of ruffians to flight. 
Do you wonder that they give Him praise, 
— ours, the one true God! 


As a Grain of Mustard Seed 


By Mrs. B. Rule Stout 
(This story received first award in the extension section of the recent story contest.) 


HE short winter afternoon gave 
promise of early nightfall. Inside 
the little house high upon the 
road above the village the cheerful 
wood fire in the stove was trying its best 
to encourage the little group gathered 
there. Tears of loneliness and utter 
weariness showed on the fair young face 
of Nora Bradley, as she tried to dress 
her three little ones warmly enough for 
the regular nightly pilgrimage to the 
barn to milk the cow, feed the pig, gather 
the eggs, and bring in sufficient wood to 
last the night. 

It was indeed a lonely life to which 
Paul Bradley had left his young wife and 
their three children, all under five years 
of age, but it seemed it could not be 
helped. Crops had been none too good 
the past summer and a note, the final one, 
was due on their home in the spring. An 
offer came to Paul to go as scaler with a 
logging crew, promising good wages, also 
an excellent price for the use of his fine 
team of strong horses during the winter. 
It seemed the better part of wisdom to 
accept, even though Nora must be left 
alone for weeks at a time, with no com- 


pany except the babies and the telephone. 


The last little cap was in place, and the 
milk bucket and the egg basket firmly 
grasped in the hands of the two elder 
children, when a knock at the door 
startled them all. With her little ones 
hiding behind her skirts, Nora opened 


the door a few inches, and the sight she 
saw there was like a vision from another 
world. The most gorgeously beautiful 
creature she had ever beheld stood on her 
doorstep. Scarcely older than herself, a 
young woman dressed in a manner indi- 
cating unlimited wealth, her dark hair 
catching the occasional snow flake, her 
eyes alight with friendliness. 

“May I buy fresh eggs from you?” 
asked the lady in exquisitely modulated 
tones, accompanied by a most charming 
smile. 

“Yes, I have some,” replied Nora. 

The transaction was soon completed, 
and the lady opened a beautiful bag, took 
out a crisp new one dollar bill, and handed 
it to Nora in payment for the eggs. With 
her purse opened, a little leaflet among 
the bills and papers there caught her eyes. 

““And here, my dear,’’ she said, ‘is a 
little pamphlet I would be glad for you 
to read. If you would like another, write 
me.”’ She found a gold pencil in her bag 
and, taking the paper from Nora’s hand, 
wrote — ‘‘Grace (Mrs. T. O.) Andrews. 
Gate City.” 

Gathering her fur coat around her, and 
with her purchase under her arm, Mrs. 
Andrews smiled at the little ones gazing 
wide-eyed at her and, with a gracious 
good-bye to Nora, returned to her car 
some distance up the road. 

The chauffeur and Mr. Andrews had 
made very good progress in repairing the 
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minor difficulty with the car during her 
absence; as Mrs. Andrews approached, 
her husband asked if she were ready to 
be on the way. ‘Well, my dear,” he said, 
“did you find something to amuse you?” 

“Yes, I went back to the little white 
house we passed. There I found a sweet 
little mother, with three dear little chil- 
dren. I bought fresh eggs from her, and 
gave her one of my extension membership 
leaflets.” 

“‘Tn the name of all that’s queer, please 
tell me what an extension membership 
leaflet is?” 

‘“‘T think I have told you before. It is 
a plan in our Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society for membership for those 
who for any reason cannot belong to the 
auxiliary. Our new district secretary, 
Mrs. Young, insisted that I should be 
extension secretary, and she is so inter- 
ested I hated to refuse her, though I 
don’t intend to spend much time on it. 
She gave me at least a dozen leaflets to 
distribute, and I must get rid of them in 
some way, because she is sure to ask me 
what I have done with them. As I was 
taking out the money to pay for the eggs, 
I saw those things, and concluded there 
was a good chance to get rid of one.” 

Mr. Andrews enjoyed the joke as much 
as his wife did and, laughing together 
over it, they swiftly approached the city 
in the November twilight. 

The frugal meal was over, and Nora 
Bradley had tucked the last little one in 
his bed. Sitting down by the table she 
drew the lamp nearer her, and took from 
the pocket of her apron a little leaflet 
and a crisp new one dollar bill, around 
which there lingered a faint odor of per- 
fume. Hour after hour she sat with the 
little messenger in her hands. New and 
unknown worlds had opened before her. 
The lines of care and loneliness left her 
face, and it became soft and sweet, her 
eyes expressing the tender motherhood 
she felt for the little children of far-away 
lands, as she read of the mothers and their 
babes so many miles away. Going softly 
to the little bed, she looked down at her 
own little ones and, dropping to her knees, 
she breathed this prayer, ‘‘O God, let me 
help.” 


Not all was well in the House of 
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Andrews. The servants moved with 
cautious steps and performed their tasks 
with unwonted care. Nothing pleased 
the mistress today. She lay on a chaise 
longue in a sunny window and with dis- 
dainful hands pushed the book away from 
her, commanding Perkins to take those 
roses with their nauseating odor out of 
hersight. The doorbell rang frequently 
and the telephone seemed to be constantly 
busy, but to all she denied herself. 

The truth is, Mrs. Andrews was exceed- 
ingly angry. Mrs. Portwood Browne, the 
recognized leader of the social set, was 
giving a tea the next afternoon and — 
slight unthinkable — Mrs. Andrews had 
not been invited! All the ladies of her 
acquaintance were in a furore of prepara- 
tion and to her intense humiliation Mrs. 
Andrews had to admit that she had not 
received a card. 

Perkins, entering the room, gave Mrs. 
Andrews a letter just left by the postman. 
With languid fingers she opened the en- 
elle: and her amused glance fell on 
this: 

“Grace (Mrs. T. O.) Andrews: I have 
read the paper you gave me. I am an 
extension member. I ’phoned my sister 
and two friends, and they came up here 
and we talked about it, and we are all 
extension members. I send you four 
dollars. We want to help. We never 
heard about this before. We want to do 
something for the people in India. The 
agent comes around to buy butter and 
eggs once a week, and we promised to 
give the money paid us for one dozen eggs 
each week. We want you to send us 
something more about this Society. They 
are coming to my house again Thursday 


“The telephone, madame,”’ announced 
Perkins. 

A soft ingratiating voice greeted Mrs. 
Andrews: 

“Mrs. Portwood Browne speaking.”’ 

CV esie 

“Mrs. Andrews,” came the soft drawl, 
“T am frightfully sorry. I gave a list to 
my secretary for the invitations for to- 
morrow, and she has just found your 
card in my desk; in some way it was over- 
looked. Won’t you please forgive me, and 
come to my tea anyway, Thursday? 
There’s a dear.” 
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“T am sorry, Mrs. Browne, but I have 
an engagement for Thursday afternoon.” 

“Tt isn’t important, is it? Can’t you 
break it, and come anyway, so I shall know 
you have forgiven me?” 

“No, I could not possibly break it. 
My Extension Circle meets tomorrow. 
This is their first meeting, and I am going 
to meet with them. I must get quite a 
bit of information, data and papers 
together before that time. I thank you 
for your invitation but I shall be out of 
town tomorrow afternoon.” 

“So sorry. Good-bye, dear.” 

The telephone on Mr. Andrews’s desk 
rang in such a manner as not to be over- 
looked. He recognized a new note in his 
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wife’s voice: “I want you to go with me 
tomorrow afternoon to that little white 
house where we stopped week before last 
out on the Kingston road. You remem- 
ber, where I bought the eggs.” 

“Yes; do you need more eggs?” 

“Probably I do, but I am going 
tomorrow to meet with four members of 
my new Extension Circle at the little 
he house, and I must be there without 

ail.” 

“All right, count on me.” 

Mrs. Andrews turned away from the 
telephone, a sweet and gracious look on 
her face. She still held in her hand four 
one dollar bills, about one of which there 
lingered a faint odor of perfume. 


Tarrying at Jerusalem 


By Evelyn Riley Nicholson 


April 19, 1928. 

Dear Friends of the FrrEND: The two 
hundred and forty members of the en- 
larged meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council are wending their ways 
home from Jerusalem to the fifty-one 
countries from which they came. Our 
particular party is sailing westward none 
too steadily nor comfortably, against a 
persistent wind and heavy sea. As one 
looks at the boiling, black waste of water, 
sees the waves rise in fury and fling them- 
selves against the steel of our forty-six 
thousand-ton ship and feels (alas!) the 
impact of their power, one marvels afresh 
at the endurance and the fortitude of a 
Gertrude Howe, who spent one hundred 
and sixty-seven days on a sailing vessel 
en route to an unopened field in China. 
Did “China want missionaries” in her 
day? By no means! Yet thousands to- 
day are members of the body of Christ 
because she “flung her life away on the 
Chinese,”’ as her schoolmates said. A 
granddaughter of one of her earliest con- 
verts is on her way to General Conference 
as a delegate. On this boat is another 
delegate, Dr. Lo, who busies himself 
writing articles for the China Christian 
Advocate, of which he is the editor. His 
capable wife is a graduate of the school 
started by Miss Howe. 


But our editor has asked about 
Jerusalem. The meeting just over marks 
another milestone in missions, as did the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910. We have 
traveled a long way since that eventful 
meeting. In nothing was that fact more 
evident than in the personnel of the two 
meetings. At Edinburgh there were only 
twenty-six representatives of the churches 
of the mission fields, although the confer- 
ence numbered twelve hundred. At 
Jerusalem, one-half the delegates were 
members of the younger churches. They 
were on a parity in every way with the 
representatives of the sending countries. 
They made as definite contributions on 
committees, on the platform, in expound- 
ing the Word and leading us into the 
“secret of His Presence.”’ This fact 
makes the Jerusalem Council unique in 
the annals of international missions. It 
marks the new day which we hail with a 
song in our hearts. 

To be sure, the new day brings its own 
problems, questionings, readjustments. 
Naturally speaking, the Jerusalem meet- 
ing should have blown into a thousand 
pieces. It was made up of as diverse ele- 
ments as could well have been selected — 
representatives of rival political powers; 
of state churches and “‘free’’; of conserv- 
atives and modernists; of black, yellow, 
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brown and white races. They met, not 
to discuss generalities on which they 
might agree, but to face frankly, fear- 
lessly, the sensitive, irritating questions 
around which misunderstandings might 
form. Barriers of language, backgrounds 
of distinctly different cultures, conflicting 
national aspirations and racial prejudices 
served to make the situation more tense. 
As one delegate phrased it, “This is a 
dangerous meeting. We have more need 
of prayers than of speeches.”’ More than 
one shared her fears during the first few 
days until the cementing work of the 
Holy Spirit began to evidence itself in a 
growing confidence and unity. One was 
often reminded of that other Council at 
Jerusalem regarding the new churches of 
the mission field when ‘‘there had been 
much disputing,” but where agreement 
was reached, as Stanley Jones reminded 
us, on the basis of what ‘‘seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

Especially was the unifying power of 
the living Christ evident when the report 
of the committee on the Christian Mes- 
sage was read. It was based on the 
preliminary study of specially prepared 
papers on non-Christian systems as 
compared with Christianity. It fairly 
appraised their values, but so clearly and 
cogently expressed the vitalities of the 
Christian faith, so potently made Christ 
the unique and sufficient Saviour of all 
mankind that the audience as one indi- 
vidual breathed its assent in hushed and 
reverent tones whether of Confucian, 
Islamic or Christian ‘background.’’ We 
knew ourselves one in Christ in that hour, 
and one in determination to make him 
known to a needy world. 

There was surprising unanimity, also, 
on the other reports as finally presented. 
The Committee on Industry, of which 
Bishop McConnell was chairman and of 
which Mr. Harold Grimshaw, of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, was a member, 
brought in a fearless and far-reaching 
report on the obligations of Christian 
bodies toward forced labor, children and 
women in industry, exploitation of back- 
ward peoples and the Christianizing of 
the whole social order. The Committee 
on Racial Relationships called on Chris- 
tians to practice and preach equality 
in the right to hold property, to enter 
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all occupations and professions, the right 
to the functions of citizenship. The in- 
justices practiced by ruling nations on 
subject peoples were frankly charged. 
Measures to debar colored races from 
missionary service were strongly con- 
demned, and the desire of American 
Negro Christians to engage in missionary 
work in Africa was approved. 

The frank discussion of the relation of 
the churches of the mission field to those 
of the sending countries brought out the 
desire for self-determination and natural- 
ization, but it also gave vigorous em- 
phasis to the desire for fellowship as an 
integral part of the Church universal and 
to the fact that the help of the western 
world is needed in the occupation of new 
fields, the maintenance of buildings, the 
service of hospitals, schools, literature 
and every instrument of evangelism. The 
task is barely begun. 

The council realized the need for 
reorganization in order to admit to equal 
responsibility, in facing the magnitude of 
the task, the strength of the newer 
churches. In an enlarged sense, there- 
fore, it becomes international, and its 
standing committee now includes mem- 
bers of twenty-six national councils. 
The committee numbers thirty-seven, of 
whom, regrettably, only two are women. 
Sentiment is growing, however, in the 
direction of allowing women to make 
their fullest contribution in the task of 
world evangelization. It was heartening 
to note the very significant help given 
by women of the Orient, of whom our 
Helen Kim was one, on the various com- 
mittees. 

Women were in a minority in the 
council — three-fourths of the delega- 
tions sent no women — but they were so 
generously treated by the chairman, Dr. 
Mott, that their voices were heard on 
nearly every question. Particularly val- 
uable was their contribution when, under 
the discussion of the non-Christian reli- 
gious systems, the women of the East 
told what these systems had failed to do 
for womanhood. Said Mrs. Kubushiro of 
Japan, ‘No religion brought to Japan — 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Confucianism — 
ever recognized woman as a_ person. 
Christianity has sown seeds which are 
giving woman her place.’’ Similar testi- 
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monies to the redeeming and releasing 
power of the gospel were given by the 
women of Persia, India, China, Korea. 
References were made to these speeches 
again and again, and doubtless they will 
bear fruit in further unleashing of the 
power of woman for the service of her 
Master. 

And now the delegates are hastening 
across oceans and continents to the ends 
of the earth. They achieved unity in 
Christ, and go their ways conscious, as 
one phrased it, that they are ‘“‘integrated”’ 
in fellowship. Said Dr. Braza, ‘“‘ You have 
taken Latin America on to your mission 
map. Henceforth the little worshipping 
congregations of my country may feel 
themselves a part of the Christian world.”’ 
Said a lonely missionary, ‘‘I have looked 
clear over the world and have entered 
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into the strivings, the sufferings and the 
hopes of all mankind.” 

In their eagerness to become indigenous 
there is danger that the newer churches 
become sectional, isolated and narrow. 
Kast and West need each other. The 
body of Christ must not be dismembered. 
One of the functions of the council is to 
make its members conscious of their in- 
terdependability. This it has achieved. 
Through corporate prayer this unity must 
be maintained, and together black and 
brown, white and yellow may build the 
new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness. The magnitude of the task calls for 
the utter surrender of self and the em- 
ployment of every spiritual resource. 
The program of Jerusalem is an expand- 
ing and compelling one. Who is sufficient 
for these things? 


Evolution—-Not Revolution 


By Carrie M. Purdy, 


OR over a year the cathedral bells 
K' of Mexico City have not been rung. 
Those great, ponderous, sono- 
rous bells have been silent. Why? 
Because Mexico is enforcing her constitu- 
tion. I have been thinking much in the 
terms of Mexican law this past year, and 
it might be time well spent to consider 
that law and see how our work relates 
itself to it. Among other things that 
the Calles government stands for there 
are three ideals which merit our atten- 
tion, three objectives which are very 
closely related to our objective. These 
three planks in the political platform I 
quote literally: First, the emancipation 
of the industrially oppressed; second, the 
extension of primary education; third, 
the rigid separation of church and state. 

If we could only think of Mexico as in 
a period of social and economic evolution 
instead of revolution, we would much 
more clearly understand the situation and 
our relation to it. 

Emancipation of the industrially op- 
pressed? Thirty years ago the peon del 
campo (farm hand) received from five 
cents to twelve and one-half cents per 
day. He was a serf, bought and sold 
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with the land. Today, serfdom is a 
thing of the past. Thirty years ago the 
town and city laborer did not receive a 
living wage, he was not economically 
free; today he is. And out of the indus- 
trially oppressed there is rising a strong 
middle class and with the strong middle 
class comes public sentiment. Yes, the 
Christ with his social gospel has come to 
Mexico. Who will say how much the 
Protestant evangelical messages of church 
and school have had to do with his advent? 
In Edwin Markham’s words: 


He comes to make the long injustice right, 
Comes to push back the shadow of the night — 
The gray Tradition full of flint and flaw, 
Comes to wipe out the insults of the soul — 
The insults of the Few against the Whole, 
The insults they make righteous with a law. 


Extension of primary education? <Ac- 
cording to authentic statement, thirty 
years ago 87% of the Mexican people 
were illiterate. No effort was made 
toward general education. The Indian, 
the common people, the day laborer, 
alike lived in illiteracy. It was most 
common for a girl, even of the favored 
class, to finish her education at the end 
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of the fourth grade of the primary school. 
Today the government program includes 
free education for the Indian, for the rural 
communities and for the poor of the cities; 
night schools for the men, women, boys 
and girls who are forced to earn a liveli- 
hood by day. High schools are open to 
and are being thronged by boys and girls. 
This advance movement has brought 
social, intellectual, economic and spiritual 
freedom to the girlhood of Mexico. Who 
are the leaders in this educational pro- 
gram? Everywhere you will find them — 
the leaders now, but the boys and girls 
of our Christian schools a decade or two 
ago. The mission schools have made a 
large contribution to the educational 
advance of the last quarter of a century. 
Christ has come that they might have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

Rigid separation of church and state? 
The government says it is not antago- 
nistic to religion, not even to the Roman 
Church, but it is fighting the political 
and economic power of Romanism in 
Mexico. President Calles said in 1926: 
“Of the less than one-third of the total 
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national wealth of Mexico possessed by 
Mexicans, at least sixty per cent has been 
and still is in the hands of Catholic priests 
or religious instructors of the Catholic 
Church—millions that they have accumu- 
lated against the definite and express 
provision of the Fundamental Charter of 
Mexico, 1857. I am not ignorant of the 
debt of gratitude that we owe to the 
Catholic Church in her contributions to 
Christian literature, to Christian art and 
to spiritual living, nor am I ignorant of 
the political machinations of Rome in 
every country where she has and could 
dominate the life of the people.” 

As I understand it, President Calles 
and the Mexican government are not 
opposed to the Catholic Church as a 
spiritual factor and power, but stand 
adamant for the rigid separation of that 
Church and all other churches from the 
State. History is in the making in 
Mexico, the social, educational, spiritual 
evolution is going on, and even though 
the bells of cathedral and church fail to 
proclaim it, Easter morn has dawned in 
Mexico. 


The Midyear Meeting 


HE Midyear Meeting of the For- 
eign and Home Departments of 


the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

Society, held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in early May, was so closely 
linked with the General Conference that 
it is difficult to separate one from the 
other. 

Some committees gathered earlier, but 
the first session of the Midyear Meeting 
was held in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
May 1, in the roof garden of the Aladdin 
Hotel. One’s imagination pictured a far 
different group to be gathered there a 
- month later, for we were informed that 
this was to be ‘‘Hoover headquarters” 
at the Republican Convention. 

Then started the regular routine, 
attendance at General Conference in the 
morning, department and unit meetings 
in afternoon and evening. Bishops from 
foreign lands presented the work on their 
fields to the Foreign Department and 


visitors from everywhere thronged the 
sessions. An innovation, and a very val- 
uable one in the opinion of many, was 
the holding of joint meetings of the two 
departments, otherwise known as unit 
meetings, in the afternoons, when the 
midyear reports of the Branches were 
given by the home base secretaries, and 
the situation on the mission field was pre- 
sented by the corresponding secretaries 
or by missionaries. Every available chair 
was filled by women eager to learn more 
of the work of our Society, and the in- 
formation thus gained will be spread far 
and wide. 

Since Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Townsend, 
Miss Florence Hooper and Miss Watson 
were delegates to General Conference, 
they were often missed from the meetings 
of the Society, but they were present 
whenever possible. Mrs. D. B. Gardner, 
home base secretary of Minneapolis 
Branch, was detained by the critical ill- 
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ness of her husband and her place was 
taken by Mrs. F. L. Parso, secretary of 
Minnesota Conference. 

An attractive poster showing lines from 
all lands converging and meeting at Los 
Angeles furnished the text for a most 
cordial invitation to the General Execu- 
tive, to be held there in October. As now 
planned, the Foreign Department will 
meet October 15 and the Home Depart- 
ment October 17, in Pasadena, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Maryland. On 
October 20 the meetings will begin at 
First Church, Los Angeles, with head- 
quarters at Hotel Figueroa. Fuller an- 
nouncement will be made later. 

A number of missionaries were present 
at General Conference, and of course 
found their way to the department meet- 
ings. Among them were two presidents 
of colleges in the Orient: Miss Mary 
Shannon of Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India, and Miss Ida Belle 
Lewis of Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China. Others who spoke in the unit 
meetings were Miss Mabel Nowlin of 
North China, Miss Josephine Packer of 
South America and Mrs. Alma Holland 
of India. Notes from the field surveys of 


the corresponding secretaries will be given 


in a later issue of the FRIEND. 

Two sessions of General Conference 
were of especial interest to our women. 
One was that in which was taken the 
action referred to on the editorial page. 
The other was the afternoon of Tuesday, 
May 8, when our anniversary was cele- 
brated. Great preparations had been 
‘made by the local committee, headed by 
Mrs. Ernest Lynn Waldorf, and hundreds 
of women from miles around gathered in 
a neighboring church from which they 
marched in procession to Convention 
Hall. Each wore a little ribbon badge in 
one of the stewardship colors. They were 
led by a double line of girls dressed in 
white. These were grouped by threes, 
each wearing a ribbon sash of one of the 
three stewardship colors, advertising the 
Sixtieth Anniversary, to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in October, 1929. 

Meanwhile the great hall was filling 
with an eager throng. On the platform 
were massed about two hundred people 
— the general officers and members of 
the departments, missionary secretaries, 
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bishops from foreign lands with their 
Wives, missionaries and nationals. Such 
a gorgeous picture as they made! There 
were men from India with turbans of 
many colors and many styles, men from 
other lands in more quiet garb, women 
from China in gorgeous coats, women from 
India in their very prettiest, brightest 
saris. The part of the program which 
most pleased a large part of the audience 
was that in which guests were introduced, 
and they connected faces with familiar 
names and costumes with countries. 

But we are running ahead of our story. 

When the officers and guests had been 
seated on the platform, a trumpet was 
heard and trumpet and organ pealed 
forth ‘‘The King’s Highway.”’ Down 
the aisles came the lines of white-robed 
girls, taking their places at the rear of the 
platform. Then the door in the center 
opened and two more white-gowned 
young women appeared, one of whom 
was Mrs. Le Sourd, secretary of student 
work. She lighted the stewardship candles 
in a candelabrum on the table while her 
companion placed behind them a magnifi- 
cent bunch of Easter lilies. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson presided and 
made the introductions. The singing was 
led by Mrs. Van Sant, secretary of young 
people’s work. A marvellous anthology 
of Bible verses was read by Mrs. O. N. 
Townsend, and prayer was offered by 
Miss Carrie J. Carnahan. Mrs. Charles 
Spaeth gave the report for the quad- 
rennium; Miss Helen Kim of Korea and 
Bishop Birney of China made eloquent 
addresses; Miss Anna Lulu Golisch of 
China sang; Bishop Clair pronounced the 
benediction, and the program was over. 
But one woman, at least, looking out 
over the thousands assembled there, 
wondered in how many auxiliaries, how 
many states, how many countries, it 
would live again as the story was told. 

Social activities were not entirely lack- 
ing, though there was little time for them. 
On one afternoon a drive about;the city’s 
beauty spots was given the members of 
the departments. On another afternoon 
several hundreds of women filed through 
the episcopal residence to greet Mrs. 
Waldorf and the officers of the foreign 
and home missionary societies. Unfor- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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But as we meet and touch each day 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry. 
—S. Coolidge. 


Editorial 


What General Conference Did for the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Certain new legislation concerning our 
Society, unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on Foreign Missions, was 
passed by General Conference with en- 
thusiasm. As a result, in contrast with 
the women’s societies of other denomina- 
tions, which have been absorbed into the 
church missionary boards, our Society 
has more freedom than ever before. 

Paragraph 429 of the Discipline was 
amended by striking out sections 1 and 
2, leaving unchanged the wording of sec- 
tions 3 and 4 but changing their numbers 
to 5 and 6, and inserting new sections 
1, 2,3, 4. Paragraph 430 was struck out 
and a new section 7 of paragraph 429 was 
substituted. 

The new sections read as follows: 


Paragraph 429, Section 1. For the develop- 
ment and maintenance of Christian work among 
women in foreign lands, there shall be an organ- 
ization known as the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Section 2. It shall be governed by its constitu- 
tion, which may be altered or amended by the 
General Conference as the necessities of the work 
may require. 

Section 3. In respect to fields of labor, policies, 
and standards and qualifications of missionary 
candidates, the Society shall work in harmony 
with the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its appropria- 
tions shall be reported to the Board of Foreign 
Missions at its annual meeting. The Society 
shall have a standing committee which shall 
meet at stated intervals with a similar com- 
mittee from the Board of Foreign Missions for 
consultation on all matters of mutual interest. 

Section 4. The acceptance, assignment, re- 
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muneration and recall of missionaries of the 
Society shall be determined by the General 
Executive Committee of the Society. : 

Section 7. The funds of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society shall be provided by annual, 
life, honorary, memorial and extension member- 
ships; by constituting life managers and life 
patrons; by gifts, annuities, bequests and de- 
vises; by collections from audiences convened 
in the interests of the Society, and by such 
other methods as the constitution of the Society 
shall provide, none of which shall interfere with 
the contributions of the church, Sunday schools 
and Epworth Leagues to the Board of. Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The amounts so collected shall be reported to 
the annual conference through the preachers in 
charge in order that they may be entered among 
the benevolence collections and published in the 
Annual and General Minutes. 

Section 2 of paragraph 429 in the 
Discipline of 1924 reads as follows: 

This Society shall work in harmony with and 
under the supervision of the authorities of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The appointment, recall and 
remuneration of missionaries and the designation 
of their fields of labor, shall be subject to the 
approval of the Board of Managers of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and annual appropriations to the mis- 
sion field shall be submitted for revision and 
approval to the annual meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


The difference between this section and 
sections 3 and 4 as they now stand is 
obvious. Another significant change is in 
section 1, the first part of which formerly 
read: 

For the more successful prosecution of the 


missionary work of the Church among women 
in foreign lands, there shall be, etc. 


Not Preaching but Living 


Bayard Dodge. writing in the Outlook 
some months ago, said he had come to 
the conclusion that the three things which 
do most to help Eastern students keep 
their faith in God against the tide of 
modernism are: freedom to worship and 
to discuss religion as they desire, social 
service and the influence of teachers who 
do not preach religion but live it. 

He tells of a group of young teachers 
who, in a spring vacation, went up to a 
backward town in the hills of Southern 
Syria and told the sheikh they would 
like to devote their Easter vacation to 
serving his people. The people of the 
town had always been suspicious of out- 
siders, but the earnestness of the young 
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men in the unselfish offer so impressed 
the old sheikh that he called his people 
together in the mosque and asked several 
of the students, both Moslem and Chris- 


tian, to speak to them. 


_ For a week afterward the men from Beirut 
lived among the people of the town, teaching 
them the elements of hygiene, organizing games 
for the children and giving the peasants an idea 
of village improvement. The students came 
back to college in high spirits for they had put 
into actual practice some of those principles of 
love and service which they had come to regard 
as the truest expression of modern religion. 
True religion is not a catechism to be taught 
or a ceremonial to be observed but a contagion 
to be passed on. The best way to enable the 
people of the East to keep faith alive when 
modernism is pouring in is to bring them in 
contact with men and women who go about 
doing good as Jesus did. When so many western 
influences are disturbing old traditions and caus- 
ing unbelief, it is a challenge for our American 
schools to turn out leaders who will keep faith 
strong by the silent beauty of their lives. 


Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison 


Only last month we printed a tribute to 
Clara Cushman from her lifelong friend, 
Lucie Harrison. And now comes the 
word that Mrs. Harrison also has passed 
beyond our sight. Truly the separation 
was not for long. Mrs. S. F. Johnson, in 
sending the news of Mrs. Harrison’s 
death, wrote: 


The much-beloved Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison of 
Pasadena, California, passed to her heavenly 
home, May 18, after five days’ illness. 

Thousands of women and children will remem- 
ber her happy presentation of junior work at 
many General Executive committee meetings 
before her retirement from the office of secretary 
of junior work. 

For her ability to create and carry out plans 
and for the joyous life she lived, ‘‘hid with 
Christ in God,’’ we are thankful. Earth is poorer 
but heaven is enriched. 


The Fire at Chungking 

A cablegram received the last of April 
told of the burning of a large section of 
Chungking, West China, including our 
Gamble Memorial Hospital. At the time 
of writing, no further news had been 
received. 


Personal Mention 


During the summer months a number 
of our missionaries who have been fur- 
loughing expect to return to their fields. 
Among these are: Dr. Rebecca Parish, 
Manila, P. I.; Miss Ada Pugh, Taiping, 
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Malaya; Miss Ruth Joyce Atkins, Tugue- 
garao, P. I.; Miss Margaret Wallace, 
Lucknow, India; Miss Camilla Mills, 
Peking, China; Miss Jennie M. Smith, 
Muzaffarpur, India; Miss Myrtle A. 
Smith, Kutien, China. 

Miss Ovidia Hansing of West China 
has been awarded a fellowship at North- 
western University which yields $500 and 
free tuition. Miss Hansing will probably 
remain in Evanston for another year, 
completing the work for her Ph.D. With 
‘changing conditions in China these special 
degrees are becoming more and more 
necessary for missionaries. 

Dr. and Mrs. John M. Springer planned 
to sail from New York in June, returning 
to their beloved Africa. Our Africa pro- 
gram during the coming year will be en- 
riched by contributions from these good 
friends of our Society. 

Another of our retired missionaries, 
Miss Theresa J. Kyle, has gone to her 
reward. Miss Kyle, who went to India 
in 1885 as a missionary of Philadelphia 
Branch and retired from active service in 
1913, died at Mt. Dora, Florida, April 11, 
1928. 


In the time between General Executive 
and Midyear Meetings, Miss Anna Lulu 
Golisch had. spoken at more than sixty 
young people’s and heritage banquets. 

The President Van Buren, sailing from 
San Francisco August 24, will carry three 
of our missionaries back to China — the 
Misses Edith Fredericks, Frances Culley 
and Clara Bell Smith. 


Miss Elizabeth Parkes 


AFIER twenty-five years of enthusi- 

astic, faithful service in evangelistic 
work in the Philippine Islands, Miss 
Parkes has slipped away to her heavenly 
home in just the way she or we would 
choose to go, the translation occurring 
while she slept and evidently without 
pain. Following a stroke of paralysis at 
her station home at San Fernando, she 
was tenderly cared for in the Mary 
Johnston Hospital, Manila, where she 
had recovered sufficiently to anticipate 
return to her work, but in the early 
morning of February 26 she was not, 
for God took her. 
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Many people in connection with our 
work on several districts will ‘‘rise up 
and call her blessed”? because of the 
spiritual and physical care she gave 
them, especially in connection with 
workers’ institutes, many of which she 
conducted. In late years she has also 
successfully conducted high school dor- 
mitories, seventy-five young women being 
with her and Miss Davis at San Fernando 
where her influence will long be felt in the 
lives of those young women. Her last 
letter tells of entertaining a large number 
of preachers for dinner and helping to 
promote the engagement of one of them 
to one of her young women students. 

Miss Parkes was born in England, liv- 
ing there until she went, through the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
Manila. While there she was transferred 
to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and assigned to the care of 
Pacific Branch. When here on furlough 
she greatly endeared herself to many of 
our workers, and her help in many auxil- 
iaries was much appreciated. While her 
loss to the work is real, for her ‘‘the 
morning breaketh,’’ and we congratulate 
her. 

Mrs. S. F. JoHNson. 


Ginlins College’s 
_ New Chinese President 


[THE idea of pioneering was strong in 

the minds of the five young women 
who comprised the first class of Ginling 
College, graduating in 1919, and was ex- 
pressed in the symbol on their class pin 
— a crossed axe and chisel. One of their 
number, Miss Yi Fang Wu, through her 
recent acceptance of a call to head the 
administration of her alma mater at this 
critical and important period, again be- 
comes a pioneer — this time in a larger 
and more difficult field than the one in 
which some years ago she helped to blaze 
a trail. 

Before entering college Miss Wu had 
taught English for three years in the 
Higher Normal School for Girls in Peking. 
After her graduation she taught in the 
same school, becoming head of the Eng- 
lish department. In 1922 she came to 
America and entered the University of 
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Michigan, where this year she completed 
her work for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the department of biology. 

While in this country, Dr. Wu had wide 
and varied contacts. She was president 
of the Chinese 
students’ or- 
ganization in 
America, and 
is consequent- 
ly well known 
among return- 
ed students in 
China. She 
attended the 
meeting of the 
General Ex- 
ecutive Com- 
mittee of the 
Woman’s For- 
eign Mission- 
ary Society in 
Minneapolis 
last October. and the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Boards of Foreign Missions in Atlan- 
tic City in January, giving addresses on 
both occasions. She was present at the 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges in January, after which she visit- 
ed a number of colleges in the East and 
Middle West. She is a member of the 
Baptist Church. 

When it recently became evident in 
China that the administration of educa- 
tional work should be in the hands of 
Chinese, the Ginling College Board of 
Control, faculty and alumnae, turned in 
confident choice and urgent call to Dr. 
Wu. The Ginling College Committee in 
January confirmed this choice by elect- 
ing her president of the college. To accept 
this responsibility meant to give up her 
chosen field in science for which she had 
prepared during years of graduate study, 
but remembering what other daughters of 
Ginling had done to save the college dur- 
ing the tragic and perilous days following 
March 24, 1927, she felt that she could 
not refuse to take the part that came to 
her. She accepted the call and returned 
to China in May. 

Dr. Wu carries to her new task marked 
ability, thorough academic preparation, 
deep devotion to her alma mater, and a 
strong conviction as to the place and im- 
portance of Christian education in China. 


Dr. Yr Fana Wu 
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“Tf the cause of Christian education is not 
worth dying for, what is?”’ wrote one of 
the group of the Ginling alumnae who 
risked life and reputation to save the 
college during the summer of 1927. This 
was quoted by Dr. Wu in her public 
addresses, and expresses the spirit and 
purpose with which she assumes her new 
duties in Nanking. 
EvizaBETtH R. BENDER. 


The Extension Department 


GOME incidents and figures gleaned 
from reports are here given. They 
will form a most interesting part of a 
program which features extension work. 
At the close of last year it was reported 
that thirty-three missionaries were being 
supported by the extension department. 
(For their names see page 129 of the Year 
Book.) Since then two additional ones 
have been taken and now thirty-five mis- 
sionaries are assigned to this department. 
Of these, one has been at work more than 
thirty years and two between twenty-five 
and thirty, while three are just going to 
the field. 

Fourteen of the thirty-five are engaged 
in educational work; twelve are in direct 
evangelistic work; two are in Bible train- 

‘ing schools, which means both educational 
and evangelistic work; three are doctors 
and three, nurses, while the last has not 
yet been assigned. 

These missionaries go to thirteen dif- 
ferent countries and are working as fol- 

lows: eight in India; six in Africa (one in 
Algeria, three in Rhodesia, two in South- 
East Africa); five each in China and 
Japan; two each in Burma, Korea, 
Mexico and the Philippines; one each in 
Italy, Uruguay and Argentine. 

Three of those in China, remained on 
the field and carried on their work in 
spite of conditions there; one in Hinghwa 
(South China), one in Chengtu (West 
China) and the third in Nanchang 
(Central China). The last named is Dr. 
Ida Kahn, who has just this year been 
assigned to this department. Dr. Kahn 
is the only national assigned as a mission- 
ary to this department for support. All 
readers of the January FRIEND know 
under what conditions she has been 
working. 
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Three of our thirty-five missionaries 
are daughters of missionaries. 

Last year there was a net gain of 683 
extension members in spite of the fact 
that 746 extension members became 
active. ‘Two hundred seventy-seven zeros 
were removed. The total extension mem- 
bership is 41,915. New York made the 
largest net gain, 463; Philadelphia came 
next with 426 and Des Moines was third, 
with 322. It must be remembered that 
New York Branch has extension members 
only in unorganized churches, so this 
record is the more remarkable. Phila- 
delphia Branch had an increase reported 
in every conference. 

One auxiliary which had a large num- 
ber of women enrolled as extension mem- 
bers decided that they could attend 
meetings and only thought that they 
could not. Accordingly they asked these 
women to help in a demonstration. They 
became so much interested that every 
one of the forty-two has become an 
active member. 

In one Branch, thirty-three extension 
members took the reading course, which 
includes the reading of the study book, 
the Friznp, the Branch Report and the 
Branch paper. 

One report says: “Even though there 
have been floods, droughts, tornadoes, 
and extensive anti-missionary propa- 
ganda, the extension department re- 
joices.”” One of the conferences in the 
flood area reported a gain of 108 per cent 
in extension membership. 

One extension member, eighty-four 
years of age, felt that she must enter a 
“home” for the sunset years of her life, 
but before she left her own home she 
gave a luncheon and organized an auxil- 
lary. 

In one Branch the extension secretaries 
are considered membership secretaries 
and work to secure regular members as 
well as extension. They secured a large 
number of regular members as well as the 
extension members in whom they were 
especially interested. 

An invalid was made a memorial mem- 
ber by her friends, who presented her 
with a shower bouquet with the name of 
each contributing friend on a little heart 
hanging from one of the ribbons. The 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Mrs. Gilbert Blatchley, 725 Eddy Street, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


AUGUST 
2 Brown, Cora M. 
3 Temple, Laura; Truckenmiller, Mary I. 
4 Kilburn, Elizabeth H.; Mayer, Lucile C. 
5 Hall, Dorcas; Rank, Minnie L. 
6 Baldwin, Virginia E.; Sayles, Florence A. 
7 Jones, Edna; Smith, Ada. : 
8 Aldrich, Sylvia E.; Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D. 
9 Clinton, E. Lahuna; Forsyth, Estella M.; 
Watson, Harriet. 
Jayne, Ruth E.; Vandergrift, Frances. 


11 Greene, Lily D.; Hermistone, Margaret I. W. 

12 Dudley, Rose E.; Hoge, Elizabeth; Kehm, 
Alta P.; Kennard, Ada Marie; Shur, Laura 
J.; Walker, Jennie C, 

13 Bedell, Mary E.; Halfpenny, M. Lillian; 
Pittman, Annie M. 

15 Daniels, Ruth; Dimmitt, Marjorie A.; 
Richmond, Mary A. 

16 Sprowles, Alberta B.; Wilson, Emma W. 

18 Lentz, Grace. 

19 Cox, Ruth Marie; Wescott, Ida G. 

20 Stallard, Eleanor B. 

21 Abbott, Anna A.; Draper, Helen A.; Honnell, 
Grace L.; Rogers, Hazel T.; Smith, Clara B. 

23 Beissell, Ida Mae. 

25 Shoemaker, Esther, M.D.; VanFleet, 
Edna M. 

26 Davis, Lois L.; McBee, Edith F.; Turner, 
Elizabeth J. 

28 Apple, Blanche E.; Rahe, Cora L. 

29 Curtis, Martha E. 

31 Bacon, Edna G.; Narbeth, Gwendoline. 


(Addresses given in May FRImnpD) 


Prayer 


For native and adopted lands both “ Here”’ 
and “There” the whole world ’round: I be- 
lieve in my country and her destiny, in 
the great dream of her founders, in her 
place among the nations, and in her 
ideals. I believe that her democracy 
must be protected, her privileges cher- 
ished, her freedom defended. I believe 
that, humbly before the Almighty but 
proudly before all mankind, we must 
safeguard her standards. Thou, in whose 
sight a thousand years are but as yester- 
day and as a watch in the night, help me 
in my frailty to make real what I believe! 

Eu1as LinperMan. 
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PRAYER AND PERSO 


NAL SERVICE 


For the Christian Ashram, Brindaban, 
India: The influence of the Christian 
Ashram is being felt more and more. A 
number of high caste Hindus have had 
regular instruction in the Bible during 
the last year. Results cannot be measured 
in numbers! On Christmas day a Brahmin 
confessed his faith in Jesus and received 
baptism in our drawing-room. It was a 
beautiful and a blessed service. For a 
number of years this man had been en- 
gaged in definite religious work in a 
Hindu mission and was sent to Brindaban 
to establish a monastery of mendicant 
monks. Soon after his arrival he heard 
about Padri Chakravatti and his Chris- 
tian Ashram which he visited daily, dis- 
cussing religious matters, with the result 
that he became a Christian. He writes: 
“The fire burns brighter day by day and 
propels me on to be a faithful steward of 
our heavenly Father and to follow in the 
footsteps of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
evangelizing the world. Will you not 
pray for me?”’ 

CreicHToN Memortat Hospiran Starr. 


The Changeless Christ for a changing 
China: I think that the greatest need we 
have in China just now is for a greater 
faith and a trust that God’s work through 
us will stand the test during these hard 
days of transition. It is so easy to be 
pessimistic and to feel that there is 
nothing for the future. We need to trust 
the Father more and more as we present 
his Son, Jesus Christ who is the same yester- 
day and today and forever. Our Chinese 
workers need your prayers, too, through 
these times of stress and strain. 


ELIZABETH CARLYLE. 


Service 


If you do not recall the very fine article 
on “Publicity” written by Mrs. C. E. 
Osborn of Philadelphia Branch, will you 
not refer to it right now? You will find 
it in the April number of the Frrenp, 
page 148. It suggested the basis for this 
month’s call to an important service. 

In Psalms 68:11 we find: ‘‘The Lord 
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gave the word, great was the company of 
those that published it.”’ Our Lord has 
given us his Word of light and life, of 
hope and love and joy as it is in Christ 
Jesus; but he depends upon us to publish 
that Word. We have been slow in realiz- 
ing how sacred a task this is and too 
dilutory about availing ourselves of the 
opportunity given us to set before the 
reading world our estimate of him. Many 
times we have failed to utilize valuable 
space which editors, the whole land over, 
have tendered us most generously. 

Announcements of missionary meetings 
should be made attractive and intriguing; 
reports, well written (not telephoned in 
hurriedly at the last moment); conditions 
and late news from abroad, cleverly told; 
items, interesting and unusual, culled 
from our missionaries’ letters; and fasci- 
nating facts about home base methods, 
featured — all with the one thought in 
mind that this work of women for women 
must be presented to the newspaper world 
in a manner commensurate with the sacred- 
ness of the task, with dignity and intelli- 
gence, in sympathy and faith and under- 
standing. ; 

If it is important for your whole town 
to know what ‘“‘a lovely time was had”’ at 
your party and that “‘the luncheon color 
scheme harmonized in every detail,’’ why 
not count it of as great importance to let 
others know that you deem your auxiliary 
meeting worthy of a good report? It’s a 
crime to treat the most cultural study, the 
most thrilling adventures, and the most 
important work in the whole world as 
though they had no news value. Try 
preparing the report.of your next meet- 
ing as carefully as though it were to be 
judged before a class in journalism. "Twill 
be worth while though not an easy task. 
Reporting is no lazy woman’s job; for, as 
Mrs. Osborn said, zt challenges the best that 
is in you! 

The end of our missionary year will be 
upon us ere we are aware of it. Many 
auxiliaries have adjourned for the summer. 
In that case, perhaps some individual 
member will respond to this call and will 
prepare for the local newspaper some 
items of missionary information that will 
be of general interest. 

“The Lord gave the Word.” Will you 
help publish rt? 
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Marion Lela Norris 
2106 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 


(Continued from June) 

“You see, Jones, business women don’t 
have to ask their husbands how much 
they can give — as:Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Hart do! Get their interest once, and you 
have a good group of loyal supporters.” 

“Goon. Tell me how.” 

“Fiver hear of the Wesleyan Service 
Guild?” 

“No. Whatis.1t?”’ 

“Why it’s an organization of the 
women’s missionary societies, both of 
them, mind you, for the business and 
professional women who can’t go to the 
auxiliaries.” 

‘““Where’d you find it?” 

“In my move last fall, I found a strong 
organization in my church. Never had 
a better group. You can count on them 
every time.” 

“But they are working with the women, 
you say? That takes all their money, 
then.” 

“Oh, no. They get their training in 
the Guild in world giving, not just home 
or foreign. They are an_ intelligent 
bunch. Once you get them interested in 
the church they want to have a part in 
it, to feel it is their church, and so they 
pay to the causes you present in your 
budget.” 

SON aval 22 

“Yes, I’ve got a number of new mem- 
bers from this group. Say they sort of 
feel they are a part of us, now they are 
getting acquainted through the Guild.” 

“Hm-m! Quite an idea! How do I 
start?” 

‘““You’d better have Mrs. Jones talk to 
Mrs. Hart. She can tell her how to start 
it, I’m sure. I haven’t gone into that. 
I just know it works.” 

“Well that’s the thing I want, Brother 
Hart, something that works. Many 
thanks for the suggestion.” 

“Welcome. Let me know how you 
come out.” 


“\ ste 


———— 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 


The Blue Print program for August, 
on South America, promises letters from 
Lima girls. Below are three letters gra- 
ciously sent in response to our request. 
The first is a description of the religious 
life of the school, the second tells of ath- 
letics and the third of alumnae activities. 
The letters show an excellent use of 
English even though it is not their 
mother tongue. 


The Religious Life 
of Lima High School 


Lima, March 7, 1928. 


Dear Friends: Miss Holway asked the 
other day to some of us if we were willing 
to write you about different subjects of 
our school and we were indeed, so I chose 
the religious subject. I am very glad that 
our dear school calls the attention of good 
friends who live so far away from us. 

True religion is the main subject which 
our teachers emphasize. They try to in- 
spire in us the true meaning of religion 
and its fitness to everyday life. Each 
grade has its class of Bible two days a 
week. In these classes they try to make 
comprehensible and adaptable to life 
Jesus’ teachings, and I know many girls 
who have received this helpful influence. 
Some of them do not realize in which way 
or when this experience of their lives has 
happened, but the improvement of their 
character is the best token of the success 
of the gospel. 

In addition to these regular classes we 
have every day half an hour of prayer 
before the morning school is over. In 
this prayer time we sing some hymns, 
read some verses from the Bible and re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. 

Under this religious atmosphere we 
live a life of true love, friendship and 
happiness. 

I don’t know if I have got to tell you 
what I meant so I ask you to excuse me if 
you find some big mistakes. 


Lovingly yours, 
Bianca Rosa CHAVEZ. 


Athletics in Lima High School 

Dear Friends: I have been greatly 
pleased with the suggestion of Miss 
Holway to write to you something about 
the Lima High School. 

First I would like to tell you who I am. 
My name is Olga and I am fifteen years 
of age. I graduated from the Lima High 
School last year. This year I am going to 
help Miss Holway in the primary depart- 
ment. She is the principal there. She is 
very enthusiastic, especially for athletics. 

Miss Holway is our gymnasium teacher. 
We have gym once a week. The most 
popular games are volley ball and basket 
ball. There is a volley ball team that 
represents the school, when playing with 
other schools. At the end of the year, 
there is a volley ball tournament among 
the classes. The winner of this tourna- 
ment receives the Banner of Honor. Also, 
the girls go to the ‘‘lot”’ (belonging to the 
school) on Saturday. Here they play 
games and do exercise. 

We have also our athletic association. 
It has a president and a secretary. The 
members have to pay their fee of fifty 
cents twice a year. This money serves 
to buy sport things. This association also 
organizes picnics and hikes. 

All these contribute to our education, 
and give us rest from our studies. 

I believe you North American girls also 
like athletics as we do. Now that I have 
told something about my school, I would 
like to know about yours, also, so that 
we may become more acquainted with 


each other. Yours truly, 


Ouega Luna. 


Alumnae Activities 
Lima, February 13, 1928. 

Dear Mrs. Van Sant: At Miss Holway’s 
request I am writing you a letter about 
the Lima High School. 

It is a year since I graduated there but 
it does not seem such a long time to me, 
for I still have it present in my mind — 
those “‘ High School Memories of Youth.” 

(Continued on page 253) 
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STUDENT “35. 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, N. C. 


In Cincinnati Branch 


As the success of all our work depends 
at the last on local leaders, so the impor- 
tant person in the student department is 
the student center chairman. If she ap- 
preciates her opportunity — that she is 
dealing with youth at the time when life 
courses are being set — she may be a 
strong force in helping to direct the trend 
of the next generation. One of them in 
Cincinnati Branch writes like this: ‘“My 
little talents lie almost entirely in two 
fields, the personal touch right here in 
my own home, where I invite the students 
in groups of twos and threes so that I can 
get close to them, and my beloved dra- 
matics. Those taking part in missionary 
plays invariably discuss the implications 
with me and it often revolutionizes their 
whole attitude. I am not much of an 
executive, but oh, the joy I find in help- 
ing draw out the shy or hidden or unex- 
pressed personalities. I am_ planting 
seeds. Help me pray there will be some 
kind of a harvest.” 

The list of student center chairmen in 
this Branch is given in the last annual 
report, page 154. Write to these ladies 
if you know of any girls in any of the 
enumerated colleges who need some 
special attention. They will be glad to 
help. 

Sister colleges should be made to count 
for more in developing world friendship. 
A group of college girls were much im- 
pressed, recently, by a speaker who made 
them see that Chinese girls are just like 
American girls. We need to get to know 
each other better. We have six pairs of 
sisters: Ohio Wesleyan, Kwassui Jo 
Gakko; Ohio Northern, Isabella Thoburn; 
Chattanooga, Ginling; and Mount Union, 
Baldwin Wallace and West Virginia 
Wesleyan, Hwa Nan. Wesleyan is bound 
to Kwassui by always having one or 
more of the alumnae of the former school 
on the faculty of the latter, and by an 
annual pledge of $500 toward the salary 
of a teacher. A regular yearly event in 
the calendar of Chattanooga University is 
the Ginling Tea, keeping the sister college 


in the minds of the students. At the last 
Branch meeting two girls who volun- 
teered for life service, expressed the 
desire to teach in their sister college. 

In three state universities are chapters 
of Kappa Phi, at Oxford, Morgantown, 
and Columbus. At Ohio State in one of 
the recent meetings of Kappa Phi, Helen 
Albrecht told in a very intimate way just 
how a girl would go about being a mis- 
sionary, and the girls asked questions. 
Then Mrs. Laylin, the student center 
chairman, told from the point of view of 
a woman at home, how we may be world 
minded and helpful. 

Mrs. Le Sourd’s Chinese party has been 
used very successfully by seven of our 
colleges. Mrs. Dunham at Oxford reports 
a profitable evening with a lecture on our 
Christian colleges in the Orient, with 
curios, costumes, ete. 

By far the largest number of foreign 
students is at Ohio State, where an effort 
is made by the Wesley Foundation stu- 
dent center to cultivate their friendship 


and help them. 
Mrs. C. R. Cary, 
Student Secretary. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 252) 


All the Lima High School girls are very 
eager to have a building of their own. 
Even after we finish our studies, we try 
to find out some way of increasing the 
Lima High School Fund. 

In the month of October some of the 
graduates and a few girls who had 
attended the school for a short time gave 
a play in the theatre in order to raise 
the fund. The name of the play was 
“Twelfth Night,’ by Shakespeare. It 
was a real success. We made seventy- 
eight pounds (about $390) in one night. 
It was given in Spanish. 

At different times of the year girls of 
the primary department sold ice cream 
and candy. They sold it in the higher 
grades and gave that money to the 
building fund. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Special emphasis is being placed on 
boys’ missionary clubs during our Birth- 
day Year. A “Bob Club” has been 
started in Minot, North Dakota, with a 
high school boy as leader, to compete 
with the ‘Betty Club,” organized last 
year. 

In Park Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
the boys and girls meet in separate rooms 
for the business meeting and song service 
and then come together for the lesson. 
One of these boys, Warren Palm, has 
filled twenty-seven Thank-Offering cards. 

The fine group pictured on this page is 
the largest band of boys reported to date. 
You will be interested in their “‘doings”’ 
as related in the following account, writ- 
ten by Mrs. T. B. Snyder, superintendent 
of Southwest Kansas Conference: 

Arkansas City, Kansas, probably has 
the distinction of fostering one of the 
largest bands exclusively for boys. This 
band was organized early in 1924 with 
Roxanna Oldroyd, a furloughed mission- 
ary, now in service at Isabella Thoburn 
College, as its sponsor. 


f Juntor Wonk A 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
109 Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


“Fe 


Mrs. 8S. D. Collinson, seventy years old, 
has been the active and efficient leader of 
this band since its organization. Only 
this year has she felt the need of an 
assistant helper. 

The band was called the King’s Davids 
and had seventy charter members. There 
are now fifty paid-up members. An 
attendance of forty-nine at their last 
meeting attests to the interest of the 
boys. The meetings are held twice a 
month on Saturday morning at ten 
o’clock. They use the regular study 
planned for King’s Herald work. 

There is no age limit. When the boys 
are old enough to work on Saturdays 
they become honorary members, pay 
dues and give a Thank-Offering and 
sometimes mite box money. Occasional 
hikes and picnics are enjoyed by Mrs. 
Collinson and her boys. A fine spirit of 
codperation is shown by the mothers who 
ask to take their turn in furnishing simple 
refreshments for the group. 

In the spring of 1925 Mrs. Collinson 
had the boys excused from school for the 
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afternoon and took them fourteen miles 
to attend the junior rally at the Midyear 
meeting of Topeka Branch. No group 
there enjoyed the missionaries in costume 
more than did these boys. 

_ The devoted leader of this remarkable 
group says the requisites for success are 
to love the Lord and boys and keep ever- 
lastingly on the job. 


The Extension Department 
(Continued from page 249) 
nurse reported that the invalid would not 
allow the bouquet to be removed but 
learned the name of each giver and 
prayed for every one of them by name 
every day. 

Washington District (colored) in Balti- 
more Branch led the Branch in removing 
zeros last year and also has the most 
members. The mother of the governor 
of the state offered a prize to the exten- 
sion circle in that conference which had 
the most money. The district also gave 
an extension demonstration at its annual 
meeting. 

In another Branch, the past year was 
emphasized as a year for shut-ins. The 
extension department was well adver- 
tised; one auxiliary reported one hundred 
twenty-two extension members and an- 
other seventy-four. This Branch is offer- 
ing certain money awards for next year 
which must be applied to extension work. 

Here is a fine slogan for the extension 
department: 

““TInvited to enroll. 
Held for service. 
Participating with joy.” 
Emity T. SHEETS. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 258) 

The graduates of Lima High School go 
out to work at different offices and con- 
cerns, such as banks. They go as stenog- 
raphers or typists. Others stay in the 
school to teach or help in the office work 
of the school. 

Lima High School has become very 
popular. At the beginning of each year 
managers of large concerns call up the 
school for girls. 

We are now having the Summer Daily 
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Vacation Bible School, which the children 
enjoy very much. Hach day we have new 
ones. We have now about eighty or one 
hundred children. 

I remain, 

Your sincere friend, 
Groraina Howarp. 
(For another letter from Lima, see page 268.) 


The Midyear Meeting 
(Continued from page 245) 
tunately, important committee meetings 
prevented the attendance of many of our 
officers. 

Another day brought a birthday party 
for Mrs. A. W. Patten, first chairman of 
the Home Department, and for many 
years vice-president of the Society. Mrs. 
Patten’s home is now in Kansas City and 
it was a great pleasure to greet her in the 
beautiful home of some of her friends 
where she came, all unsuspecting, to 
make a call. This was a surprise party 
which was really a surprise, and a delight 
to all concerned. 

Not a missionary event, but one of 
greatest interest, was the rally of Method- 
ist women in Ararat Temple, while the 
great Men’s Council was being held in 
Convention Hall. Saturday evening and 
again Sunday afternoon there was gath- 
ered a vast assemblage of women, whose 
number was variously estimated at from 
three to eight thousand. Probably the 
first number was nearest to the truth, 
but whatever the exact count, it was such 
a gathering of women as most of us had 
never before seen. The first session was 
presided over by Mrs. W. F. McDowell 
and the second by Mrs. E. L. Waldorf. 

The Men’s Council generously shared 
with the women their speakers and 
singers. Mario Cappelli, the great tenor, 
and the Metropolitan Jubilees delighted 
us again and again, while the addresses 
held the audiences spellbound. Why 
should they not, when they were on 
topics of world-wide interest and were 
given by Jane Addams, Ralph Connor, 
Raymond Robins, Stanley Jones, W. Y. 
Chen, Andres Osuna and Charles A. 
Tindley! 

It surely is good to have been at the 
Midyear Meeting and General Confer- 
ence in Kansas City in May, 1928! 


Tre ScHotarsHip GIRLS AT Rome 


[Miss Mildred Foster sends the following inter- 
esting remarks about some of the girls at Crandon 
Institute, Rome, Italy: — We are going to chat 
about our scholarship girls again. Gigliola has 
done well in her studies and is very well liked by 
her professors. One has especially praised her 
and Crandon, saying in class that she knew 
Gigliola was a Protestant from her compositions 
porate she quoted frequently and aptly from the 
ible. 

Elisa came in October of this school year. She 
is the daughter of one of our Methodist pastors 
and has done so extraordinarily well in piano 
that Signorina Mettler, the head of our music 
school, is going to give her lessons free of charge 
and believes that she will have a career in the 
music world. She will be twenty her next 
birthday. 

Marina is working very hard at English and 
physiology in addition to her regular subjects 
for we hope she will be admitted at the American 
Hospital in Paris for nurses’ training by another 

ear. 

‘ Anna Maria still insists she longs to be a mis- 
sionary and though she is very far from her goal 
and many obstacles lie in the way we trust she 
may realize this desire some day. For the 
present she is studying and helping about the 
house. She has helped a few times at the 
Methodist mission in Via Garibaldi where there 
are lessons and Bible stories for the poor, 
neglected children of that thickly populated 
quarter. 

Jelena has also shown talent in music and can 
make a piano talk in spite of her poor swollen, 
blue, chilblainy fingers. She is growing up into 
a pretty, sweet girl and though young yet, shows 
promise of ability and character that will be 
compensation in itself for the care she has had 
in the school. 

Laura is the smallest and only part scholarship 
girl but a child whose life will be greatly influ- 
enced by the school because she came when very 
young and, having no mother, depends even 
more than some of the others on the affection 
and training she gets here. Her father has been 
unfortunate in many ways and because he is a 
hard-working, conscientious and devoted father 
we have been very glad that the school could 
provide a home for his baby. He is truly grate- 
ful and happy to have her so well cared for in 
every way. 


Junior Work at MontTEeviIDEO 


Miss Helen Gilliland sends the following from 
Montevideo, Uruguay: — A new department, the 
intermediate, has been added to the Sunday 
school since last year. This section has five 
classes and they are studying the graded lessons 
which correspond to the ages of thirteen to six- 
teen years. Three of the four-year courses are 


being translated and by next year we hope to 
secure the translation of the fourth-year material. 

The children’s departments of the Sunday 
school are functioning nicely. Last year the aver- 
age attendance was ninety-five and now it has 
jumped to 120. It has been a source of great 
satisfaction to be able to turn over the junior 
department into the competent hands of a na- 
tional worker, Srta. Alicia Puch. : 

An interesting change has taken place in our 
Junior League so that now we have two children’s 
groups instead of one. At the request of the older 
children, thirteen to sixteen years, an interme- 
diate league was organized in April with six chil- 
dren in attendance at the first service. A few weeks 
ago we had thirty-two present and for the past 
month have had an average attendance of twenty. 
Weare very enthusiastic over the work these chil- 
dren are doing. Fourteen were taken into the 
church on probation after having had a seven 
months’ preparatory course of study in League. 
The Junior League has had a very good year and, 
in spite of the fact that the older children have 
withdrawn, maintains an average attendance of 
thirty and is continually adding new members to 
the ranks. In the winter, special services were 
held for the Junior Leaguers. 

Another new project this year is the Junior 
Church service, started the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, since which time we have maintained an 
average attendance of thirty-eight. This service 
is held at the same time as the adult service. We 
have long felt the need of such a service, suited 
to the capacities of the children, which would 
teach them to worship through song, prayer and 
giving. This will be the training school for the 
coming members of the church and if our chil- 
dren can early form the habit of church attend- 
ance many of our problems later on will be 
solved. 


At IsaBELLA THOBURN COLLEGE 


Miss Mary Shannon, Lucknow, India, wrote: — 
Once more the college is opened and doing 
business. We have a splendid class of freshmen 
numbering a little over forty. The worldly wise 
and sophisticated sophomores number about the 
same, while the juniors and seniors are only 
about a dozen each. This great falling off 
between the sophomore and junior years is quite 
easily explained by the system of college educa- 
tion here, which makes the first two years a 
separate course. 

We had some very interesting contrasts as the 
girls were coming in. One afternoon when the 
heat, was about the worst I have experienced, 
that soft smothering heat so full of moisture 
that one feels drowning as well as steaming, two 
girls arrived at almost the same moment. One 
came from Darjeeling and had never seen the 
plains; the other came from Simla and had never 
seen the plains. I was really surprised to see the 
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bravery with which they faced heat such as they 
had never dreamed of in their lives, but they had 
both come with a firm determination to be college 
students and they are going to make good. 

_ Their ancestry is equally interesting. The 
girl from Darjeeling is Scotch on her father’s 
side, Nepalese on her mother’s side, and was 
born in Tibet. The other girl is Indian and her 
father holds the position in India which is 
equivalent to secretary of the interior in the 
President’s cabinet. Then we have one Santali 
girl in this class. The Santalis are a tribe of 
aborigines who live somewhere between here and 
Calcutta. They have always been a very igno- 
rant and decidedly outcast group, and this girl is 
the first young woman from their number ever 
to undertake a college course. 

We are making a very important change this 
year. When the college was moved from Lal 
Bagh the last two classes of high school were kept 
with the college. Last year we completed the 
legislation necessary to drop these two classes. 
It is not wholly effective this year, as we have the 
high school graduating class still with us, but no 
other high school students are being admitted; so, 
when we open next year, we shall have only the 
four regular college classes and the postgraduate 
students. 


From Our GRENOBLE SCHOOL 


Miss Martha Whiteley, Grenoble, France, sends 
the following: — Welcome to Grenoble! Please 
come in and take a glimpse at our family. Aren’t 
there a lot of little folks? Eleven of them are 
only six and seven -years old. We could take 
in these because some of the older girls have 
gone away to enter new fields of usefulness. One 
of them, Babet Pommier, has gone to help Miss 
Nyberg, the directress of the home for Arab girls 
in Tunis, and she is being a real little missionary 
there both in the home and in the activities of 
the church. Another, Angele, one of our trained 
nurses, was married this fall to the secretary of 
the hospital where she took training, and now 
they have established a Christian home. Thus 
you see our highest aims, that of training mis- 
sionaries and teachers (for Marcelle represents 
the Foyer in the latter) and establishing Chris- 
tian homes, are being realized. 

During the summer months of July and 
August we opened the doors of the Foyer to 
receive (at a moderate or insignificant price) 
Methodist children from our various city 
parishes; children who needed air, sunlight and 
wholesome food, and also good moral and 
spiritual influences. One of the pastors and his 
wife came to help us with this summer ‘‘Camp.” 
There were games, hikes, hours of work, rest and 
devotion. After their departure we were busy 
getting the houses ready for the return of those 
of our own family who were away for the summer 
and who returned in September, ready to take 
up again their studies. The results, received in 
July of the last year, were satisfactory for the 
most part and excellent in several cases. One of 
our students was inscribed on the Tableau 
@Honneur. Of those who were presented for 
the certificate (eighth grade) all passed, several 
with honorable mention. ’ 

The little girls are setting the tables for dinner. 
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Rose, the big girl who is filling the water pitchers, 
is an Armenian. Her father was a banker before 
their home was devastated and some of their 
family massacred. Now he is a pastor in the 
Armenian colony at Lyons. Rose is here to learn 
French so that she can earn her living and help 
her family financially. Please remember the 
little home — Foyer of Grenoble —and all the 
little girls in your prayers. 


“In My Name Suatt Tury Cast Our 
Dervis” 


Miss Jane Barlow writes from Haiju, Korea: — 
Last year I was compelled to advise the resigna- 
tion of one of the Bible women as she was found 
to be deeply in debt, and this, along with severe 
Mas in her family, was a great trial. How- 
ever, I felt led to give her some temporary work 
as itinerating Bible woman in a greatly needed 
circuit some distance away. 

The woman in whose home she stayed was 
seized with awful demon possession and was the 
terror of the neighborhood. The Bible woman 
summoned the few Christians there to pray. 
For days they met in the church to do so but 
their faith was not equal to the task and even 
the leaders became frightened and left. But the 
Bible woman persevered even to following the 
woman a distance of ten miles where she had 
fled in one of her frenzied attacks. After many 
discouragements, faith conquered and the 
woman was so completely delivered that when 
I stayed in her house a month ago I had no 
idea she had been in such a horrible condition. 
Her son and daughter-in-law have become 
Christians. The sequel is a happy one, for the 
Bible woman is now reinstated. 


A League Institute In Mexico 


Miss Ethel Thomas writes from Mexico City, 
Mexico: — In the fall of 1920 we had our first 
Epworth League Institute in Mexico at Sarah 
L. Keen School, where I worked during the first 
ten months of my teaching in Mexico. This week 
we are having the sixth League Institute at the 
industrial school, the favorite place for having 
them since we are in the country and away from 
all distracting influences. One hundred live in 
the school and it is a merry family we have. Ten 
of our own girls are with us as delegates, earning 
their ten pesos of expenses by waiting on tables 
or cleaning the house. They couldn’t well be 
happier than they are, and the week means much 
in development for them and in benefit to our 
League throughout the coming year. 

Our League stands at the head in the giving 
for the twenty-four day League, and it was our 
League president who presented to Bishop Miller 
on missionary night the check for five hundred 
pesos, the contribution of the young people to 
Mexican missionary work in Costa Rica. How 
I wish I might take you with me into the inspira- 
tion of that meeting, at the close of which five 
young people volunteered for missionary service! 
Or I would like you to go with me to the play- 
ground or to sit with me at the table and see the 
same young people bubbling over with fun and 
mischief. You would agree with Mr. Clark, who 
represents the League at home, that they are only 
duplicates of our own young people. 
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Lima Hiau ScHoou’s AMBITION 


Miss K. Mamie Donahue writes from Lima, 
Peru: — The new building! The new building! 
What fond hopes and earnest longings and 
bright pictures of the future are stirred up by 
those words. L. H. S. girls and L. H. 8. teachers 
are working and praying so that ere long the 
dream of many days may be a fair reality. 

I wish you could have taken a peep at the 
kiddies of the primary school on the evening 
when they presented the cantata ‘Violet in 
Fairyland.” Their English was splendid and 
their singing delightful. Innately graceful, they 
flitted back and forth like real fairies from that 
enchanted land. And if you could have seen and 
heard the kindergartners as they sang their little 
songs, you would have given a thousand dollars 
at once, that they might have a kindergarten 
worthy of them. 

Then, too, I wish you could have been with us 
when the girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
put on the pageant, ‘‘The World of Tomorrow.” 
We hope and pray that the girlhood of Peru will 
arise and follow the voice of Truth that the 
future may be free from the shackles of the past 
and the woes of today. As the girls ended with 
the song, ‘‘ Lead On, O King Eternal,” our hearts 
echoed, ‘‘Oh, yes! Lead on! Lead on!” 

‘A cheerful heart” and ‘‘a little nonsense now 
and then” are old adages ever true, and so I 
think you would have enjoyed the program 
which our ninth and tenth-grade girls prepared 
and gave. These girls formed a club, called the 
Loyal Scouts Club, and the entertainment was 
under their auspices. One of the prettiest fea- 
tures was a short operetta, ‘‘The Flowers of the 
Garden.” A plea for democracy among the 
flowers was the underlying theme and no better 
theme could be touched upon by Peruvian girls 
where class distinction is so marked. As the girls 
closed with a song, we felt their words rang true: 
“Tima High School to you we will e’er be true.” 

But I know you would have enjoyed the pro- 
gram at the beginning of November, when the 
alumnae girls and former students presented 
“Twelfth Night.”” To be sure it was in Spanish 
and that might have been a hindrance to some 
of you, but even so, I think you would have 
enjoyed it. The court fool would have made 
you laugh just by her gestures if you had not 
known a word she said. These girls are born 
dramatists and then when the interests of Lima 
High School are involved — well, that is enough. 

And why so many entertainments? Just for 
entertainment’s sake? No, indeed, but for the 
new building. No effort is too small. No work 
is too great. The thermometer in the assembly 
room must rise and the girls’ building fund in- 
crease. The red ribbon of the thermometer 
shows that the girls have already placed almost 
fifteen hundred dollars in the savings fund 
account to be used just as soon as the coveted 
moment comes. 


Conructus anD Music 
Miss May Bel Thompson of Kiukiang, China, 
writes: — Would you like to hear what Con- 
fucius, the Chinese sage born about 541 B.C., had 
to say about music? ‘‘Music serves to stimulate 
the mind. It induces self-contemplation, it 
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teaches the art of sociability, it shows how to 
regulate the feelings of resentment.’’ 

He himself was a musician, playing on a harp 
and singing. Once he studied for three months 
the music of Shao, composed by. King Shun, and 
was so delighted with it that he ‘‘forgot the taste 
of meat thereby!’’ ; 

Once Confucius said to a music master: ‘‘At 
the commencement of a piece all parts should 
sound together. As it proceeds, all parts should 
be in harmony, severally distinct and_ flowing 
without break, and thus on to the conclusion.’’ 
And again: ‘‘Music makes unity in the senti- 
ments; rites establish distinctions between 
classes of persons. Unity produces affection; 
differences, respect. In rites, the noble are 
distinguished from the common, but in music, 
accord is affected between them. Music has 
harmony like that which exists between heaven 
and earth; rites have gradations similar to those 
which exist between different beings therein. 
All beings having different modes of existence, 
rites were instituted. The unceasing mutual 
movement of heaven and earth gives birth to all 
things, hence springs music. Related to music is 
humanity; related to rites is justice. Music 
answers to heaven; rites to earth. When both 
are rightly combined, heaven and earth move 
een all things grow, and all creatures are 

est.’ 


An EXposITrION AT GRENOBLE 


Miss Martha Whiteley wrote from Grenoble, 
France, of the work being accomplished in the 
grammar school there: — We had an exposition 
of the work done during the school year. Among 
other things, it included some of the best note- 
books on different subjects; handwork, consisting 
of pretty raffia baskets and mats with gay de- 
signs of colored wool; woolen hose knitted by 
girls of ten; articles of lingerie, embroidered 
handkerchiefs and napkin holders; all neatly 
done by little fingers. You know the French 
woman is habile with her needle and learns when 
young. But just for a little competition, we 
added a touch to the exposition by hanging up a 
lovely quilt made by little American girls in the 
Wilkes-Barre D. V. B. S. There were gay little 
maids in each square and a pink border framed 
the whole of it. So our French friends had a bit 
of stimulation in their art. The parents came to 
see the work of their children, but were not any 
prouder than were the teachers who had worked 
hard for these results. 


Tur Japan Woman’s Missionary Sociery 

Mrs. Fanny W. Alexander tells of having had 
the privilege of attending one of the executive 
sessions. This ts one of her stories: — Last year 
the treasurer deposited 300 yen in a bank that 
failed and she reimbursed the society out of her 
own pocket. The women of the executive could 
not bear to have her do this, so during the sum- 
mer they sold cloth to raise the money, and at 
this meeting they handed the treasurer an 
envelope containing 200 yen and told her not to 
worry about the other hundred — they would 
raise it im some way. The treasurer was quite 
overcome and there was not a dry eye in the 
room. 


ur SIXTIETH 


niversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Still Small Voice 


A contribution from Pacific Branch to the build- 
ing of our highway of threefold stewardship. It 
can be used in the largest or smallest auxiliary. 


CHARACTERS, 


Mrs. Lanz, a woman of wealth and refinement. 

Barpara, her daughter, high-school age. 

JACK, her small son. 

Vorcr, represented by an invisible person. 

Spirit oF STEWARDSHIP, a young woman cos- 
tumed in white. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PARABLES. 


PROLOGUE 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods.” 

“‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish but have eternal life.” 

“And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.”’ : 


Scene I 


Mrs. LANs (ai the telephone): Hello! . . . Oh, 
have you, Nell? . . . I just this minute got in. 
This day has surely had wings. . Oh, thank 
you, that would be lovely. The twenty-first? 
Let me see! (Consults her engagement book) Oh, 
my dear! That is the date of a tea at the country 
club. . . . No, the twenty-fourth is my bridge 
day and I have an invitation for the twenty-fifth 
to a musicale . . . Too popular? Oh, no, Nell; 
some way I don’t like that. I never aspired to 
being pomiar. But I do take a great deal of 
pleasure in my friends. There just isn’t time 
enough to get in all the lovely things there are 
to do. But you know, Nell, this series of sermons 
on stewardship that Dr. Williams has been giving 
has caused me to think a bit. He called the other 
day and he was quite personal in the matter in 
his fine way. J feel just a little bewildered and I 
have been longing for an old-time chat with my 
“Voice” ... (Laughingly) Oh, did you never 
hear about my ‘‘voices?”” When I was a child, 
and in fact well grown up, I had a habit of carry- 
ing on a conversation with a voice that seemed 
to tall to me. My brothers would tease me and 
say, ‘‘Well, how is Joan and the voices?” But 
my mother used to say it was the still small 
voice . . . I’m sorry I can’t accept your invita- 
tion. I just-must see you soon, though. Good- 
bye! (She removes her wraps, seats herself at her 
desk and looks over her matl. Barbara enters, 
carrying violin case.) 

BarBara: ’Lo, mother dear! Professor James 
is quite pleased with my progress. I am to play 
for the music club next week. I’m going to run 
over to Jean’s now. We are practicing on the 
May Day stunt. If Miss Evans calls up about 
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my joining the Standard Bearers, tell her I can’t 
possibly get it in. I am kind of sorry, too, for 
they are beginning some interesting work for the 
support of their school girl in India. Ta, ta! 

Mrs. Lane (appearing troubled): Oh well, she 
is a dear good girl and has such a good time. 
(Enter Jack breathlessly.) 

Jack: Say, what time is it? I got so excited 
at the game down at the park that I forgot that 
it was King’s Herald night. Mary White was 
reading us a mighty good story, too, about a 
Chinese boy. Oh, well, I’ll get there in time for 
the eats. (Mrs. Lane looks perturbed.) 

Vorce: ‘‘Even a child is known by its doings.” 
.. . Do not be startled, Alice Lane. It is I, 
that still small voice called back by your own 
desire. I have not been far away and I have 
rejoiced to see so many of your dreams come 
true. Many of life’s choicest blessings have been 
yours. You have become a woman of true re- 
finement with a charm of personality that wins 
you many friends. The financial success of your 
husband has given you ease and your children 
are a joy to you. But I alone know you feel 
that there is something lacking. How are you 
going to handle your responsibility in this rich- 
ness of life which has been given to you? Listen 
to the Spirit of Stewardship. (Hnter Spirit of 
Stewardship.) First let her speak to you of your 
obligation and opportunity in prayer. 

Mrs. Lanz: I do say my prayers and give 
thanks daily. 

Sprrit: ‘‘When ye pray say, ‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in heaven so on 
earth.’”” The whole purpose of prayer is to 
change things that need to be changed to accord 
with God’s will. The cause of temperance, the 
work of education and sanitation, the spread of 
the gospel and peace among the nations, all need 
your prayers. How little you know what depends 
on you. 

_ ‘Because in old London a mother was _ per- 
sistent in prayer for her sinful boy, he came back 
to God, and John Newton, the sailor preacher, 
reached thousands. There was one among them, 
a scholar, Thomas Scott, and he by tongue and 
pen, changed the lives of thousands. Among 
those touched by Thomas Scott was one who 
thought he was too bad for God to save, but 
William Cowper came to God and he wrote, 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood’ which 
has been used to swing men by the uncounted 
thousands into touch with the Man who shed 
the blood. Among them was Wilberforce who 
brought great numbers of the middle classes of 
England to Jesus. Wilberforce reached Leigh 
Richmond and Leigh Richmond wrote, ‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,’ a little book which went 
into forty languages burning like a fire.” 

Voice: Does it not seem, Alice, that first time 
should be given to prayer? 
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Mrs. Lanz: Oh, but my prayers would not 
avail like that. : 

Sprait: ‘‘If ye abide in me and my works abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.’”’ You need the systematic com- 
munion of prayer, that you may learn to abide 
in Him and to understand his words. ‘‘Enter 
into thine inner chamber and say ‘Lord, teach 
me’ and he will.” Prayer is tuning in with the 
Infinite. 

Voice: It all blends together. Your contact 
with the Master Personality will enrich your own 
character and strengthen your influence. 

: SpmRIT: ‘“‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
e.’ 

Voice: Your pastor recognizes your gift of 
friendliness and he wants you to use some of 
your social attainments in God’s work. 

Sprit: You are but a steward of this marvelous 
gift which has been intrusted to you. Your 
daughter’s talent is music, your son’s, athletic 
ability, your husband’s, business. Your friends, 
some in a small measure, some in a larger way, 
have some gift to be held sacred to God. The 
talent God gives will gain the Kingdom if it be 
consecrated to him. Does not the Lord in the 
parable teach this truth? 


(Portrayal of the parable) 


First Servant: Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me five talents; lo, I have gained other five 
talents. (Hands to his lord.) 

Lorp or Tatents: Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. (Servant goes out.) 

SEcoNnD SERVANT (entering): Lord, thou deliv- 
eredst unto me two talents; lo, I have gained 
other two talents. (Hands to his lord.) 

Lorp or Tatmnts: Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant. Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things; I will set thee over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. (Servant goes out.) 

Turrp Servant: Lord, I know thee that thou 
art a hard man reaping where thou didst not 
sow and gathering where thou didst not scatter 
and I was afraid and I went away and hid thy 
talent in the earth; lo, thou hast thine own. 
(Hands talent to lord, who does not take it.) 

Lorp or Tatents: Thou wicked and slothful 
servant! Thou knewest that I reap where I sow 
not and gather where I do not scatter. Thou 
oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
bankers and at my coming I should have received 
back my own with interest. (Swmmons first and 
second servants by clapping hands.) ‘Take ye 
away, therefore, the talent from him and give it 
unto him that hath the ten talents; for unto 
everyone that hath shall be given and he shall 
have abundance but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
(Second servant takes talent from third and gives to 


first.) 


Spirit: You see that for the talents, few or 
many, God proportions the reward according to 
faithfulness. 

Mrs. Lane: Surely I have a right to enjoy 
life’s blessings. 

Spirit: ‘‘God giveth us richly all things to 
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enjoy.” But there is also the command not to 
put our trust in them or to become high minded. 
You have a right to happiness and so have hun- 
dreds of others who are dependent upon the per- 
sonal interest of Alice Lane and the influence she 
has to draw many into the service of God. Over 
in India a little brown mother throws her baby 
girl into the river just because of terrible igno- 
rance. And ignorance is the cause of much suffer- 
ing and unhappiness in the wide, wide world. 
Do you not want to give of yourself to help teach 
the truth, the way and the light? ) 

Vorce: How naturally it follows to consider 
possessions. You have always been mindful of 
the truth that you brought nothing into this 
world and it is certain that you can carry nothing 
out. You are spontaneously generous and do not 
have the love of money but rather enjoy it for 
what it can do. But wealth is a tremendous 
responsibility. Listen to the Spirit of Steward- 
ship and see if you measure up to God’s will. 

Spirit: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” ‘‘And all the tithe of 
the land whether of the seed of the land or the 
fruit of the tree it is holy unto the Lord.” This 
is God’s law, his systematic plan for financing 
his work here on earth. Great highways are 
built across the country which are made possible 
by taxation. God’s people are engaged in fulfill- 
ing a command, “‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

Voice: Can it be done without recognition 
that He has a right to command you to set apart 
one tenth of your income for his work? Is this 
not a reasonable service? 

Spirit: The spirit enters into the payment of 
the tithe. ‘‘If it is not one of consecration and 
loyalty it can hardly be an acceptable thing 
unto God. Obedience to the law is measured by 
the love that goes with it.”” See how abundance 
is beggared in the sight of God by the widow’s 
mite. 


(Portrayal of the rich men and the widow bringing 
their gifts) 

Sprait: ‘Verily I say unto you this poor widow 
cast in more than all they that are casting into 
the treasury for they did cast in of their super- 
fluity but she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.” Jesus’ teaching is to 
go beyond the law and enter into partnership 
with God, paying not merely the tithe of which he 
said to the Pharisee, ‘‘This ye ought to have 
done leaving not the weightier matter undone, 
mercy, justice and faith.”” (Spirit disappears.) 

Voicn: ‘‘Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost . . . and ye are not 
your own? For ye are bought with a price. 
Therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit which are God’s.”’ 

Mrs. Lane: I see it all. What shall I return 
unto God for all his benefits to me — home, 
family, an abundance of this world’s goods? 
(Goes to her desk, takes out a threefold stewardship 
card and reads it very distinctly.) Yes, this is my 
sacred obligation. I will sign it and thus seal 
my covenant with God who is the giver of all 
that makes life worth the living. (Signs it as 
Voice speaks.) 

Voice: ‘‘So then every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” 
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CELEBRATIONS IN RHODESIA 


Miss Mildred O. Benson writes from Fairfield 
Girls’ School, Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, Africa, 
of a native Christmas: School closed on Thursday 
morning and that afternoon Christmas work 
began in earnest for us. I had some of the girls 
in to help and we popped corn for five hours, 
roasted peanuts and filled boxes and bags for a 
hundred and fifty-five people. 

Friday was the big day. In the morning we 
had our Christmas celebration for our folks here 
at the school. Right after breakfast we went 
over and put the presents on the tree. Timothy, 
our head boss boy, and some of the girls had 
trimmed the dining room where we held the 
festivities. 

I wish you could have seen the tree. It was 
the first one I had seen in Africa. I have heard 
that they are native trees since evergreens grow 
here only with careful cultivation. When I saw 
it I just laughed and laughed at the idea of that 
being a Christmas tree. But it was a spreading 
tree and since the natives had never seen a 
different one it served its purpose very well. 

At ten o’clock everyone was called in and such 
a hubbub! Each girl was given a towel or wash 
cloth. Then each one was given a handkerchief 
and a string of beads or a harmonica or a duku 
(the cloth they wear for a head covering). The 
smaller girls were each given a rag doll. 

The next morning one little girl was standing 
outside the door waiting until we got up. She 
was weeping bitterly and said her baby (doll) 
had died. The neck had been torn quite badly 
but a band of cloth sewed around it made it as 
good as new to her. 

At twelve-thirty we began loading the girls 
and pickaninnies up to go over to Location a 
mile or more away. There we had a program 
given by both children and mothers. After that 
the presents were given out from the tree and 
then the treat to the children came. We used all 
the boxes and bags which we had filled for them. 
Then the children were sent out doors with a 
few older girls to look after and play with them. 
And then we served tea to the mothers and such 

uantities of it! There seemed to be no limit to 
their capacity. 

The concert was held over at Location so that 
the mothers could attend. It began at seven 
o’clock so I went with our girls as it was my 
night to put them to bed. How these people do 
love to sing and what a difference a little training 
does make! They sang until nine-fifteen and 
were hardly half through the numbers they had 
listed but they had to stop then. If no white 
person were present to stop them they would 
keep on all night. Then the presents brought by 
various people were given out. 


_ The next day they were given their feast?of 
rice and meat at noon. Timothy and the girls 
fixed the dining room up nicely again, and 
Timothy cooked their meat for them. Perhaps 
I should explain that he is also a teacher in the 
industrial department and carries a lot of re- 
sponsibility and a big load for us. 

There was nothing to do Saturday night except 
get the White Gifts ready for the service next 
morning. The amount each girl wanted to give 
was written on a slip of paper and put in a white 
envelope. Then each person took her gift to the 
altar just after the sacred concert given by the 
missionaries and native teachers. Instead of 
preaching a regular sermon, Mr. Mauger told 
the story of ‘The Other Wise Man” and then 
had all those come to the platform who are 
going out from school now and into Christian 
service. Although they are not many in number 
we feel sure that they will be good workers for 
the Kingdom. 

A Weppine In Korna 

Miss Mary E. Young writes of a wedding at 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea: Mr. Mansu Cho has 
been at Ewha for thirty-two years. When quite 
young he came to be the ‘‘boy” in our house- 
hold. He was promoted to be cook and later?to 
the treasurer’s office, a position of very heavy 
responsibility which he still holds. Because of 
his tact, humor and wisdom he is the one person 
at Ewha to whom all the teachers, servants and 
students come with their troubles. He is entirely 
loyal to our school management, no matter who 
happens to be in charge, and yet has the full 
confidence of his own people. He has given of 
time, money and strength to carry on the work 
of the Kingdom at Ewha. He married one of the 
Ewha students and they now have a large family 
of children who know what it means to live in a 
real Christian home where love reigns and _ rules. 

Their eldest daughter, Margaret, taught two 
years in Pyengyang after graduating from Ewha 
College. She is pretty, modest and has a beauti- 
ful character. Recently she was married to a 
young physician who is from one of the finest 
Christian families in Korea, the Yuns. They 
were Officials of the old Korean Government and 
are very wealthy, by Korean standards. 

Mr. Cho is very progressive and when this 
young doctor fell in love with his daughter, 
instead of arranging the wedding to suit himself 
he told Margaret they must see each other and 
he must woo her according to modern custom so 
they would know if they really liked each other. 

Margaret wanted to have a foreign wedding, 
wear a white silk dress and have bridesmaids in 
pink and blue. But in this large Yun family 
there are about sixty persons who meet together 
at the grandparents’ home once a month. The 
oldest member has the say on most matters. 
Because white is the mourning color in Korea 
this grandmother wanted Margaret dressed in 
pink so she bought and sent her the dress. 
However, they compromised by having just 
two maids dress in red skirts and yellow waists 
and Margaret wore her white dress for the 
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wedding at the church and the reception we gave 
them at Ewha. Then the next day when she 
went to bow to the groom’s family she wore the 
pink one. After the bride cut the wedding cake, 
the grandfather took the knife and as he cut 
another piece, he gave Margaret a beautiful 
exhortation telling her that for those who did 
-God’s will and pleased him, rich blessings were 
in store. 

We were invited to the Yun home the next day 
to see the bride, who now wore the pink dress, 
bow to the grandparents, parents and others. 
The elders, while receiving the bow, sit on the 
floor while the bride sinks slowly down to the 
floor and slowly rises again. After that ceremony 
the bride and groom dressed up according to the 
old Korean custom and had their pictures taken. 
However, the bride’s eyes were not pasted shut 
nor red spots painted on the cheeks. 


An Epworts League Institute 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Miss Rose Dudley writes from Vigan, P. I.: 
We held our first Epworth League institute in 
this part of the country last month. As it was 
to begin on the twenty-sixth of December we 
were all wondering how many of the young 
people would return so early from their vaca- 
tions. We had prepared for eighty persons but 
my faith was not quite ready for so many. But 
I was glad the others had faith to look for so 
many for when the big trucks arrived at dark on 
the evening of the twenty-sixth there were more 
than that number of young people. 

We were glad that we had beds enough for 
them all although they would not have minded 
even sleeping on the floor. We filled our four 
dormitory rooms to overflowing and then put 
beds up in the girls’ dining room. We were all 
to eat at the boys’ dormitory. 

In the mornings we would get up at half past 
five, and at six I would ring a bell and try to get 
that mob of over fifty girls started out for morn- 
ing watch. A number of them had no idea of 
morning watch and several times I had none 
myself as I had to go around and get them 
quiet. We were assigned a different place for 
morning watch each morning. The boys went 
to one place and the girls to another. As we 
could all hear the church bell it was rung to 
take the place of the breakfast bell or to termi- 
nate the morning watch. We all managed to 
get into one room for our meals. The Ameri- 
can leaders took only one supper with the insti- 
tute crowd as they were unused to Filipino 
food. 

We must present Jesus to these young folks in 
the fulness of his glory and then we shall have a 
better institute each year. 

I had hoped we should have some news of land 
for the dormitory by now as the site for the high 
school seems settled. However, no progress has 
been reported. The man who is trying to secure 
the land has written that he has not been able 
to get the owners to give him any satisfaction as 
’ yet. We are very anxious, for once the land is 
known to be near the high school the price will 
soar. People are trying to secure land for invest- 
ment now. 
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EDITORIAL 


The following items are culled from letters 
received by Mrs. R. L. Thomas: 


Norra ArricaA CONFERENCE 


Algiers. — Miss Welch sent me an extra sheet 
with a story marked ‘‘Just for you,” but the 
lesson in it came home to me, so I am passing it 
on without permission. ‘‘It is Sunday afternoon 
and the clear voices of the children are singing in 
their own language, ‘Count your blessings and 
you'll be surprised!’ It is not the first time that 
quite innocently these little Moslem-born waifs 
have caused me to shut the door of my room and 
sent me to my knees in prayer or confession. 
‘Yow ll be surprised at what the Lord hath done!’ 
Over and over again came the words to my soul 
as they in happy innocence sang on with bright, 
flushed faces, ‘You will be surprised!’ — ‘Count 
your blessings!’ 

“Before the children’s message came, there 
seemed so many, many Moslem women and 
children who have never heard of Christ. ‘Oh, 
dear, is it worth while?’ was the cry of my soul. 
‘Those who have heard are so slow in understand- 
ing. Why do not more girls offer to come over 
and help us? Why are the people at home so 
slow in sending the money we need? How tired 
Tam! How overworked!’ etc., etc. ‘Count your 
blessings, yow’ll be surprised,’ sang the children. 

‘All in perfect health; the married girls all 
happy and keeping true to Christ; the two wee 
ones who were operated on this week doing so 
well and no complications; letters by every mail 
telling of love and care and prayer surrounding 
us from home; money sufficient to meet our daily 
needs — if not all our wants; a home atmosphere 
of love and peace and unity; so many oppor- 
tunities as the days pass of telling of his love; 
two or three dear, loving junior comrades who 
have come; two happy marriages for our girls 
this year; and above alla Father God who changes 
never; one who gives us daily strength and above 
all has left us his sure promise, ‘J will never 
leave thee nor forsake! — Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not!’” 


ANGOLA CONFERENCE 


Loanda. — From Loanda comes the message 
that the very successful school year closed the 
last of January. ‘‘Our enrollment was 140. 
Miss Johnson arrived in September and has 
entered into the work very nicely, thus relieving 
the strain under which we were working. We 
had a series of revival services just before school 
closed. Twenty girls were converted and many 
more drawn closer to God. It was so encouraging 
to see how the older girls took the lead in praying 
for those who were seeking. We feel that some- 
thing has been accomplished when our girls have 
learned to pray and claim the promise for 
victory.” : 
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CrntTrAL Cuina CoNFERENCE 


Wuhu. — Iva Williamson and Helen Galleher 
have been allowed to return to Wuhu. They are 
staying at the hospital, though they long for the 
home on Green Hill, for it is a long trip down to 
their work in the city. They have-had a special 
meeting for their women, when Miss Shaw led in 
revival services. The week was one of great 
spiritual blessing. When the report was written 
they were holding meetings for the outside 
women with one of the teachers from the Bible 
training school leading. Many new women were 
coming in and seemed so interested. 

3 The work in the hospital is simply _thrill- 
Ing, writes Miss Williamson, ‘‘and oh! the 
opportunities. 

“Bandit cases fill up a large percentage of the 
hospital wards. They come from far and near 
and occasionally bandits come, too — and some- 
times soldiers. But what, you say, is the differ- 
ence between a bandit and a soldier? Practically 
nothing, just different stages in the game. First 
he is a soldier and later when he is suddenly 
turned off without any pay it is inevitable that 
he becomes a bandit, for how else would he obtain 
money? Two came in together the other day, 
bandits or soldiers, we didn’t inquire, and both 
had been caught by the same bullet. It had 
passed through the chest of one into the head of 
the other. And so they come day by day, 
wounded and helpless, and night by night our 
hearts are made heavy by the sound of.cannon 
on the farther shore or the rifle firing near by. 
What cases will the morrow bring in? Will it be 
a helpless child or a weary mother? All are 
victims alike. 

‘“‘Thus they come and thus they go — Ah, no, 
for therein our story lies. Thus they come, yes, 
but what a change! The snowy white beds, the 
warm rooms, the smiling faces of doctors and 
nurses, the encouraging words and the ‘old, old 
story’ from the lips of Bible woman and pastor. 

“One day Matthew came; we haven’t the 
slightest notion what his real name is. He is an 
official of some rank and one day little Dottie 
heard some one remark that he was a tax collec- 
tor, so she called him Matthew, and its appropri- 
ateness immediately lost him his title. He has 
not been confined to his room, so we often see 
him strolling about the place, and a day or so 
ago he expressed a desire to become a Christian. 

‘‘We had another soldier here who had come 
up from Nanking from the hospital there, where 
he was making very slow recovery, and he had 
made up his mind to go to a ‘good hospital.’ The 
good hospital lived up to its name and soon the 
wounded soldier returned to his regiment. An 
interesting letter came from him soon after he 
left. An elderly lady had given him a little book 
one day in which, after reading carefully, he had 
become very much interested. It was the story 
of a wonderman, and he would like to become a 
follower. Would some one from the hospital 
kindly send him instructions as to how to become 
a follower of this new doctrine?”’ 


West Cuina CONFERENCE 


There has been no disturbance at all in our 
West China Conference. The cable has come 
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announcing the arrival of the missionaries who 
returned, among whom is our Clara Caris. 


INDIA 


Moradabad. — Miss Hardie writes of the un- 
usual amount of rain they have had this winter, 
producing an epidemic of plague which has inter- 
fered greatly with the work. One of our Bible 
women has had it, and our missionaries and 
workers have all been inoculated. Many people 
among the non-Christians are dying daily and 
many people have fled from their homes. Of her 
work she writes: ‘‘I have toured the two circuits 
which have been added and found some inter- 
esting work in places. In one place there was 
an underworker getting small pay and doing 
what he could to help in the work. He learned 
to read and write after he became a Christian 
five years ago and has been a worker about four 
years. Before conversion he was a noted bad 
character, always in trouble with the police, 
sometimes for wrongdoing and sometimes un- 
justly accused of the faults of others; for Indian 
police in the smaller villages like to have some 
one on whom they can lay the blame of others 
and thus wring money from the accused. This 
man had been in prison once for five years and 
at last became so embittered that even the 
police were almost afraid to tackle him. He 
climbed a tree at one time when they were after 
him and when ordered down assured them that 
if he came down he could and would murder 
them with a knife he had hidden on his person. 

“‘Tt happened one day that this man heard the 
preacher of our Mission telling a Bible story to 
a crowd. It was a story of Jesus and how he 
forgave injuries and loved his enemies. This 
was a new and strange doctrine to this man and 
made him wonder if it was possible for any one 
to be like that. He became interested and asked 
for further teaching, and after a year he asked 
for baptism, saying that he now had become 
changed and knew Jesus could keep him and 
make his life like Christ’s life. 

‘When the police found that he had become a 
Christian, they were very angry and threatened 
him with all kinds of persecution which they 
carried out to the full, but always found him 
ready to stand whatever came meekly and pa- 
tiently, but at the same time firm in his declara- 
tion that whatever they did he would never 
desert the Christ who had died for him. He said 
he was willing to give his life if necessary,but 
could not deny Christ. Once he was called by 
the police and publicly beaten while the preacher 
stayed in his home praying for him, and on his 
return they together read the account of Peter 
and Paul in prison and prayed and wept to- 
gether. 

‘ At last the police came to see that he was real, 
and out of shame, perhaps, left him alone, and 
gradually he won the love and respect of every- 
one and afterwards was the means of bringing 
many people, among them some of these former 
enemies, into Christianity. There are Christians 
now in that village from about seven different 
castes, and one non-Christian said to me when 
I was there, ‘This is a very big village and half 
of the people are yours.’ It was a real pleasure 
to visit in that village and to meet this man.” 


Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Monts: August. 

DrvortionaL Toric: ‘‘My Lord and I.” 

Srupy Toric: ‘‘Work of the Extension 
Department.” 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The extension department is a mark of vitality 
in the missionary society, an evidence of the 
indwelling, guiding Christ who is our leader. Its 
beginning was not the result of executive action 
or plans brilliantly or laboriously conceived, but 
in an impulse of the Spirit in the heart of a 
woman of Pacific Branch. Miss Laura HE. 
Charnock, a dweller in ‘‘the land of silence,” 
was the first recognized leader of the new plan 
to enlist women who by reason of environment, 
employment, responsibility or disability were 
unable to attend auxiliary meetings. How wide 
is that field, and how fruitful! In January, 1914, 
Miss Charnock was appointed to its tending in 
Pacific Branch territory. 

Through appeals in personal letters, wise dis- 
tribution of leaflets and copies of the Frrenp, 
Miss Charnock developed the work which has 
spread throughout the Society and has an 
aggregate membership of 41,915 — and is still 
goung. 

Extension work today is one of the most fruit- 
ful activities of the Society, reaching out to the 
unorganized, or zero, churches of Methodism. 
Friend writes to friend and invites her to become 
a co-laborer with Christ for the salvation of the 
world through membership in the Society, even 
though there be no organization in her church, 
or distance or circumstance forbids her attend- 
ance at auxiliary meetings. The methods are 
hand-to-hand, heart-to-heart, even as the 
Master’s were. Without the enthusiasm of 
great assemblies and the moving magic of elo- 
quence, the movement grows. Last year the 
gain in membership was 683. This is but half 
the story, for 746. extension members became 
active auxiliary members during the same 
twelve months and thirty-three little extension 
circles became full fledged auxiliaries and 277 
zero churches lost that unenviable title through 
the enlistment of extension members. 

Gifts from extension members included 
$6,602.35 for field support and $1,378 from 
sunshine bags. He who multiplied the loaves 
and fishes to feed the multitude has blessed the 
gifts and prayers of these women in difficult and 
lonely places and through them thirty-three 
missionaries are supported in far lands. (See 
list in Year Book of 1927.) Hach Branch has at 
least one extension missionary and Cincinnati 
Branch rejoices in sixteen. They are serving in 
Africa, North Africa, Burma, China, India, 
Korea, Japan, Mexico, South America and the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Pacific Branch claims four. Miss Marguerite 
Decker has long been head of Harris Bible Train- 
ing School in Manila, which has for twenty-five 
years been training Filipina girls for Christian 
leadership, giving them such grounding in doc- 
trine and life and such inspiration in service for 
the Master that their praise is heard on every 
hand. ‘‘There is no finer type of native woman 
worker in any mission field than the graduates 
of this school,” says one. ; 

Miss Hartung, now furloughing, gave fine 
evangelistic leadership in Puebla, Mexico. 

Miss Eva Sprunger, through kindergarten and 
model day school at Kutien, China, found ways 
to make Christ known and in the anxious days 
of 1926 and 1927 had the love and confidence of 
the Chinese people and a better than usual 
attendance at the school. (See Frrmnp, August, 
1927, page 298.) : 

Miss Sarah N. King is just completing a term 
in that fine school at Mutambara, Africa, which 
takes the girls from the kraals and makes of them 
new creatures in Christ, freed from the slavery 
and fear of the old days, trains them for useful- 
ness and honor in the life which now is, and gives 
them confident hope for that which is to be. 

So in four corners of the earth, the missionaries 
of one Branch serve. Space forbids the full 
story. There are doctors and nurses, teachers 
and evangelists. Dr. Dodd, in the jungle hospital 
at Sironcha, India, is one of them (see June 
Friend), and Thekla Hoffman, at Kolar hospital 
and Ona M. Parmenter at the new station in 
Nyadiri, Africa, with little one-room huts in 
place of a hospital, and both are training nurses. 
Miss Doddridge has given conspicuous service in 
the girls’ high school in Rangoon while Miss 
Kintner has served in the distant mountain 
station, Thandaung. Miss Narbeth, in Con- 
stantine, our one Arab mission, has helped to 
open windows into wretched homes and hearts. 
Mrs. Sharp is leader in a great evangelistic work 
in Korea. Five serve in Japan, one in Crandon 
Institute, Rome, one in the only Bible training 
school for women in South America. 

Is your very own named here? Study her field 
and work for this program. 

Let this midsummer meeting be an open-air 
one, with extension members as guests of honor. 
This should be recruiting day for the extension 
circle and promotion day for those who are now 
able to become active auxiliary members. August 
might well be the time for organizing auxiliaries 
in growing circles. 

The extension secretary should present the 
situation in the local church, with a list of women 
not yet interested in missionary work. Remem- 
ber the extension aim for the year: every woman 
in Methodism invited to become a member of 
the Society this year. That is only possible if 
your auxiliary cod perates. 

The song, ‘‘Let Love Shine in,” ( five cents at 
depots of supplies) and the story on page 239 of 
this issue of the Frrmnp were written for this 
occasion. The opening of the sunshine bags may 
be another feature of the program. We wish you 
the happiest of days. 

Helps in preparation: Frienp: March 1927, 
p. 108; August 1927, pp. 292 and 298; January 
1928, p. 28; this issue, pp. 239, 249, 265. 


Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 
* * * 


Mrs. Nicnoison’s Gumpss of the Jerusalem 
Conference is none the less interesting because 
she and her manuscript reached America too late 
for the latter to be included in our issue for June. 
That issue went to press on an earlier day than 
usual because of the date of Midyear Meeting. 


* * * 


Aut Roaps Luap to Los ANGELEs in the fall. 
Some go straight across the country, some by 
the south and some by the north, but all meet in 
First Church, Los Angeles, October 20. The 
California delegation at Midyear Meeting cir- 
culated a delightful blue book with gulls on the 


cover and entrancing illustrations inside which 


will create in many hearts a longing to visit San 
Francisco. It is called ‘‘Fascinating San Fran- 
cisco”’ and is gotten out by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company of that city. 

* * * 


Ir You Haven’r Yet had a children’s party, 
have it now and order your invitations early so 
that the King’s Heralds or their elders will have 
time to tint them. The task of dressing the 
youngsters of the Orient in bright colors will be 
greatly enjoyed. Order cards from your Branch 
depot of supplies — thirty cents a dozen. The 
editor does not have them on hand, so you will 
lose much time if you send to her. 

* * * 


It 1s A Great TEMPTATION to tell you about 
the plans for ‘‘Columbus, 1929,” which were 
given at Kansas City, but the editor’s mouth is 
sealed and her pencil point is broken. Mrs. 
Johnson will disclose them in due time and then 
everyone of our readers will say, ‘“Come on — 
let’s go!” 

* * * 

WueEn Miss Carris M. Purpy made her pres- 
entation of the situation in Mexico at the last 
General Executive, it seemed to the editor that 
it was just what our readers should hear. Accord- 
ingly, Miss Purdy was asked to write it out for 
the Frignp. This she did, very promptly, and 
it is only because of the crowding of material for 
special numbers that it has not been printed 
before this time. 

* * 

CoNCERNING THE ARTICLE on page 237 Miss 
Galleher wrote: ‘‘Our Chinese district superin- 
tendent, when he returned from a recent country 
trip, told us the details of this incident, and I put 
it into English. Although it loses much of its 
force and picturesqueness in the retelling, yet its 
theme, faith in God and the trustworthiness of 
belief in answers to prayer, needs often to be 
brought to our attention. In these days of trial 
the Chinese are testing God for themselves and 
finding him worthy of trust.” 


Cy Ae TRE 


Tur Maaazine Funp Reports the following 
subscriptions and pledges received since the last 
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report: Bluffton, Ind., fifteen; Stamford, Conn.., 
eleven; Naples, N. Y., nine; Baltimore (India 
Circle), Md., Watseka, Ill. and Newburg, Ind., 
seven each; Sharon, Pa., four; Woodfords (Clark 
Memorial) and Brooklyn (Eighteenth Street), 
N. Y., three each. There are two each from 
Rockford (Grace), Ill.; Rochester, N. Y.; Royal 
Oak and Flint, Mich.; Waupaca, Wis. and Spring- 
field, N. J. There are one each from the follow- 
ing: Waterville, Me.; Moore (Prospect), La.; 
Tulsa and Anadaiho, Okla.; Brice and Zanes- 
ville (Central), Ohio; Dunmore, Waynesboro 
and Beaver Falls, Penn.; Avon Park, Fla.; 
Springfield (Trinity), Mass.; Brooklyn (Central), 
and Salisbury Center, Y.; Imperial and 
Kearney, Neb.; Chicago, Owaneco, Springfield 
and Reynolds, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Braymer, 
Mo.; Philippi, W. Va.; Frederick, Md.; East 
Providence, R. I. and Los Angeles (Euclid 
Heights), Cal. 
* * 

Aw Orrer or Unusuat INTEREST comes from 
the Youth’s Companion, by means of which the 
Companion for six months and a large art print, 
“We,” can be secured for one dollar. The print 
is in twelve colors, a remarkable effect of clouds. 
and water with the Spirit of St. Louis high up,. 
winging its way to France. Anyone who does not 
care for the picture may have the Youth's Com- 
panion eight months for the dollar. This offer 
extends only to August 15. Send subscriptions to 
the editor of the Frrmnp and so help the Maga- 
zine Fund. 


Entered into Life 


Mrs. Frank W. Smith, Chelmsford, Mass. 
A spiritually minded woman whose rich Christian 
experience and love for her Master made her 
especially interested in work on the mission field. 
Miss Elizabeth Lummus, Lynn, Mass. A long- 
time devoted member and officer of First Church 
auxiliary. — New England Branch. 

Mrs. A. B. Miles and Mrs. Oliver Riddel, 
Philadelphia, N. Y. Both active in service and 
faithful members. — Mrs. Mary 8. Fox, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Founder of the auxiliary of St. Paul’s 
Church and an unusually efficient member, 
ninety-seven years ‘‘young.”—New York Branch. 

Mrs. Hannah K. Jackson, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Pastor’s widow and a worker for the 
Society for over fifty years. — Baltimore Branch. 

Mrs. Ida Summers Penney, Grants Pass, Ore. 
Mother of Miss Winnogene C. Penney of South 
America. A much loved member with a vital 
interest in missions. — Columbia River Branch. 


A Program on Extension Work 


(The Home Department committee on extension 
ek offers these suggestions for the August meet- 
ing. 

Devotional Topic: Opportunities — Great or 
Small. 

Study Topic: The Value of the Extension 

Department. 
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Scripture Reading: Mark 12: 41-44. 

It is not the greatness of the gift that counts 
in the eyes of the Master, but the devotion which 
prompts the gift. ; 

rh For a fuller consecration of our varied 
gifts. 

Discussion: I. Why do we invite others to 
become extension members? (By an auxiliary 
member.) 

II. What extension membership has meant to 
me. (By an extension member.) Lue 

Radio Message from our Extension Missionary. 
(Tell where she is located, the nature of her work, 
and other interesting news from her. See Branch 
Annual Report.) 

Sunshine Bags. Have someone tell what they 
are, how much money came in through their use 
last year and for what it was spent. (Have new 
ones ready for those who are willing to take one.) 

Demonstration: Arranged from one of these 
leaflets: ‘‘Marilee Interprets Malachi,” “An 
ae Experience Meeting”’ or ‘‘ Miss Fragrant 

oney.”’ 

Plan for a Christmas Box or a postal shower for 
the extension missionary. 

If possible, the meeting should be held out of 
doors, as either a garden or porch party. Exten- 
sion members may be brought to the meeting in 
automobiles, and comfortable chairs should be 
provided for aged or invalid members. Simple 
refreshments will add to the sociability and will 
make it a festive occasion for those who can 
rarely attend. 


Some New Books 

Tue Heicuts or Mannoop. By Rollin H. Ayers. 

York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

Dr. Ayers, a dweller among the heights of 
Colorado for more than twenty years, believes 
that God never intended man to be a groveling 
creature; that he should not be gravitating 
toward the pit— but climbing the heights to 
God. In his new book, the doctor gives wise 
counsels and sound suggestions to be put into 
practice each day. Those who follow these sug- 
gestions will achieve the heights and enter upon 


the broad areas of personal content and real 
success. 


New 


STEWARDSHIP IN THE Lire or Women. By Helen Kings- 
bury Wallace. New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price: paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The author states that this book has been 
written to serve two purposes: to aid the indi- 
vidual woman in recognizing her stewardship, 
and to be of use to groups of women as a text- 
book and as material for stewardship programs. 
The chapters deal with stewardship of hospital- 
ity, of sewing, of money, of the family, of the 
gospel, etc. This gives one an idea of the scope 
and usefulness of this book for the woman who 
wishes to be actively engaged in serving Him. 
PrEAcHING VALUES IN New TRANSLATIONS OF THE NEW 

TrEsTAMENT. By Halford EH. Luccock. New York. The 

Abingdon Press, Cloth. Price $2.00. 

This volume contains the “‘high spots” of the 
three leading modern translations of the New 
Testament, those by Moffatt, Weymouth and 
Goodspeed. It presents more than one hundred 
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and fifty arresting texts of these versions 1n 
modern, everyday speech. With each text there 
are a few paragraphs of brief, incisive comment, 
showing how these new renditions of the words 
in the New Testament may win an eager hearing 
for New Testament truths. It is a book which 
will provide numerous suggestive points for fresh 
thinking. 


The Mystery Box 
Cc ighted by Mrs. R. BE. Cuark 
1716 Touhy dedi Chicago, Il. 
Answers easily found by reading this FRIEND. 


Porch parties, or patriotic devices of many kinds, suggest 
themselves for this month as pleasant ways of using the 

ystery Box; surely with the keen minds of our women no 
details need be suggested to give a very interesting variety 
and make an entertaining occasion. 


1. Her doll had died, she said; give details. 
2. The bride’s eyes were not pasted shut; 
describe the ceremony which had taken place. 

3. What colors have their flag, and what 
people have come under it and why? 

4. The oldest sacred mountain in the world; 
give its name. 

5. Where is it that they say all prayers are 
answered? 

6. Tell about the white mule. 

7. In the Doorway of Heaven what did they 
do? 

8. Why did the boy turn pale? 

9. Describe what took place every night for 
six long weeks. 

10. What surprising reason did the spokesman 
give as to why he could not become “‘possessed’’? 

11. Around what did a faint odor of perfume 
linger? 

12. Why was the gorgeously beautiful angry? 
Why could she not accept the belated invitation? 

13. One hundred sixty-seven days on a sailing 
vessel; who was this? 

14. Three religions of Japan never recognized 
woman as a person, but what has? 

15. Three ideals which merit our attention; 
name them. 

16. What missionary with a birthday in 
August has a given name the same as yours? 
Perhaps you will surprise her with a birthday 
gift. 

iG What is a crime and what no lazy woman’s 
job? 

18. They are an intelligent bunch; who are? 

19. Now that she has told about her school, 
what would she like and why? 

20. What often results from taking part in 
missionary plays? 

21. Popped corn for five hours; where was this 
and for what reason? 

22. The Bible woman followed her about ten 
miles; give story and sequel. 

23. At least one woman there wondered; about 
what? 

24. Give interesting story of the shower 
bouquet and the heart-hanging ribbons. 

25. Thirty-five of them; in what countries and 
what doing? 

26. Three things which do most to help East- 
ern students keep their faith in God against 
what? Name the three. 
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DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


Junior Missionary 
| Friend 

- To honor the King’s Heralds’ Silver Birthday 
year the Junior Friend will have a colored cover 
page. Regular features include true stories 
from far-away lands, a puzzle column, the 
Mystery Corner, a page for the little people, 
news of the Bob and Betty Club, etc. 

The missionary enterprise of to- 
morrow will be carried on by the 
children of today. Subscribe for 
some individual child, subscribe 
for a Sunday school class, sub- 
scribe for any group of juniors in 
the church. 

All for twenty-five cents a year for a single 
copy sent to any address in this country: fifteen 
cents each, if ten or more subscriptions are 
mailed to the address of one person. Six copies 
mailed each month to the address of one person, 


$1.00 a year. Send subscription to the Publisher 
and to no one else. 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


There’s a stir in the land afar and near 


For the happy summer time is here 


And Little Light Bearers receive with glee 


An invitation to their “ Partee.”’ 


MISSIONARIES! 


Read this and save money 


Oke Missionary Bureau has been 
supplying Food, Clothing, House- 
hold Articles and Mission Equipment 
to Missionaries for more than half a 
century. 


New Missionaries may equip with 
our guaranteed merchandise at sub- 
stantial savings. All persanal effects 


forwarded in one shipment. 


Special Discounts to Foreign Mission 
Stations, Schools and Hospitals. Field 
Secretaries, Purchasing Agents and 
Mission Boards are invited to request 
our lowest wholesale prices. Safe 
delivery of every order guaranteed. 
If you haven’t a catalogue write today 
for a FREE copy. 


Montgomery Ward &¥ Co. 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, Illinois 


DO NOT 
DISAPPOINT 
THEM 


DEMONSTRATION “THE VISIT OF HAPPY DAY” 
FIVE CENTS 


POSTER FOR LITTLE LIGHT BEARERS PARTY 
FIVE CENTS 


NEW INVITATIONS 
THIRTY CENTS PER DOZEN 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PUBLISHER 


W HEN your subscription expires a notice will be printed 
in the margin above. Renew promptly and so avoid 
delays and the omission of any issues. 


On September 15, 1928, your Third Liberty Bonds will be paid 
What will YOU do with the proceeds? 


BUY 


A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Annuity 
and thus 
Increase your income for life 


Avoid risk of loss 
Make a substantial gift to Foreign Missions 


+o CUnigys- 
For further information write to 
MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Treasurer 
30 Maryland Life Building Baltimore, Maryland 
Or to Your Branch Treasurer 


(See list on second page of ‘‘Friend”) 


An Incense Gift from Everyone This Year 


It is only 59 cents (a penny for each year since the Society 
was organized) from each individual, but think how great 
an amount Three Hundred Thousand will make. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and Letters from your 
Branch Depot of Supplies. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR GIFT 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 


For Your Fiannred Guest 


The Sacanaine Daily 


1928 | Serve 
OUR AIM 
At least one ee in every CHIN ESE IMPERIAL 
uxiliary 


JASMINE TEA 


Delicious, Iced or Hot 
1 fancy paper package containing 


_ The Executive Daily will be published during the 
i session of the General Executive Committee | 
in Los Angeles, California, in October 1928 


Five (5) Issues, Twenty-Five Cents tea for 100 cups........... +. $0.35 
Issues mailed daily if order is received before 1 handpainted gift box containing 
October 1, otherwise five issues mailed tea for 100 cups..... yt ty setcse ns 6 
together at close of session 1 Chinese basket containing tea for 
; 350 cupsite <, 5ot eat eee 2a 
Name 
eee eae Special to Auxiliaries 
REE 
se 20 paper packages jasmine tea.... $5.00 
ND ERE Se SAN carey oe in gE 20 gift boxes jasmine tea.......... 9.00 
City 6 baskets jasmine tea........... 6.00 
Send check with order and I will pay 


STATE the postage 


Mrs. Elsie Clark Krug 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Fill in and mail with Twenty-lwe Cents to 
ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Everything Ready— 
Waiting for Your Order 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF LITERATURE 
FOR 1928-1929 
ON THIRD COVER PAGE 
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MISS ANNIE G. AILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Errrm A. Murriuy, Hditor 
304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, Mass. 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance, in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. 
On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS FREUND 
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Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 


Terms: 25 cents per year. Ten copies or more missionary workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 
to one address, 15 cents each. 
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BRANCH OFFICERS 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States 


Corresponpina Secrerary, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 107 
Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. x 

Homn Basn Sucretary, Miss Clementina Butler, Wes- 
_leyan Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
REASURER, Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 Sargent Street, 
Newton, Mass. ri 

Secrerary Fretp Support, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, Suite 11, 
107 Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey 


Prusipent, Mrs. Dorr Frank Diefendorf, 351 William 
Street, East Orange, N. J. F 

CorresponpING SEcrETARY, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 
820 Livingston Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y.- é 

Home Basn Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, 883 
East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 

Treasurer, Miss Grace Andrews, 116 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary Fretp Support, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 
1695 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware 


Prestipent, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

CorrRESPONDING SecRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home Bas Sucretary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Treasurer, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, R. D. 2, Box 64A, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

Secretary Firup Support, Mrs. Ira Atkinson, New- 
town, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Canal Zone. 


PresipENT, Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. ‘ 

CoRRESPONDING Secretary, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Munroe Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Home Bast Secretary, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 100 
University Parkway West, Baltimore, Md. 

TreAsuRER, Mrs. George W. Corner, Jr., Wyman Park 
Apt., Baltimore, Md. 

SucreTary Firutp Suprrort, Mrs. W. 8S. Dewhirst, 3906 
Morrison Street, Chevy Chase,. D. C. 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Presipent, Mrs. J. M. Dolbey, 1319 Duncan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corresponpine Secretary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 1231 
East MacMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hom Bass Srecrerary, Mrs. Frank T. Enderis, 1104 
Russell Avenue, Covington, Ky. 

TREASURER, Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3587 Mooney Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Secretary Finutp Support, Mrs. L. B. Gatten, 1988 
Fairmount Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 


Presipent, Mrs. Austin T. Webb, 2144 Bradley Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Corresponpina SrcreTary, Miss EH. L. Sinclair, 328 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 

AssIsTANT CoRRESPONDING SroreTaRy, Mrs. J. M. 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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DES MOINES: 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, 


Homn Bast Secretary, Mrs. J. N. Reed, 155 Apple 
Avenue, Benton Harbor, Mich. ‘ 
Treasurer, Miss Elda L. Smith, 1100 South Sixth 

Street, Springfield, Ill. 
Srecrerary Fretp Support, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 
4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and 


Louisiana. 


Presipent, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1306 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CorrEesponpine SECRETARY, Mrs. Randolph 8. Beall, 
Mt. Ayr, Iowa. ! 
Home Base Secrerary, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 638 Oakwood 

Avenue, Webster Groves, Mo. ’ 
TREASURER, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secrerary Fretp Support, Mrs. M. M. Cable, 1306 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Minnesota, North and South 


Dakota. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. Y. Merrill, 1822 Emerson Avenue S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CorrEsponpDING Secrerary, Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, 315 
Insurance Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Home Bass Secretary, Mrs. D. B. Gardner, 524 Ash- 
land Avenue, St. Paul. Minn. 

TrEeAsuRER, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue §&., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SECRETARY FreLtp Support, Mrs, B. L. Bummert, 2824 
14th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


PrResIDENT, Mrs. Charles L, Mead, 1839 York Street, 
Denver, Col. 


CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 ~ 


South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Bass Secrerary, Mrs. Henry E. Wolfe, 301 
Broadmoor, Topeka, Kan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 314 Greenwood 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

Srecrerary Fietp Support, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 
628 South Twenty-Seventh Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. Alfred Matthews, 262 Santa Paula 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

CoRRESPONDING SrecRETARY, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 788 
North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

Home Basen Secretary, Mrs. J. K. Cecil, 440 Melville 
Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif, 

Treasurer, Mrs. Emory A. Warner, 2237 Harvard 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secrerary Fimnup Support, Mrs. Frederick Hamilton, 
572 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 


Presippnt, Mrs. M. B. Parounagian, 535 Twenty-Sixth 
Street North, Portland, Ore. 

CorresponpDING Smcretrary, Mrs. Paul E. Edwards, 
1083 East Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 

Homp Base Sxcretary, Mrs. Jesse E. Davis, 5516 
Tenth Avenue, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

TrrasuRerR, Mrs. Walter Gill, 1455 Hast Taylor Street, 
Portland, Ore. 

Secretary Freirp Support, Mrs. George C. Israelson, 
1849 East Yamhill Street, Portland, Ore. 


SecrEeTaARY GmurmMan Worx — Miss Amalie M. Achard 
Secrerary SweprsH Work — Mrs. Edwin S. Dahl 


Secrerary Youne Propin’s Work — Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant. 


Srcrerary Junior Worx — Mrs. C. R. Havighurst . 
GenERAL Strupmnr Secretary — Mrs. H. M. LeSourd 


Secretary Forrign Department — Mrs. L. L. Townley . 
SrcreTaRY oF Home DErarrmEntT — Mrs. F. H. Sheets . . 
Epiror or SHarr Pian Lurrers — Mrs. Harry R. Ferguson . 


. 1186 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Calif. 

1204 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Ill. 
109 Morris Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
; 803 Second Street, Durham, N. C. 


322 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 


1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl. 


206 Wollaston Avenue, Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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General Executive Committee 
Meeting 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


DATES 
Foreign Department, October 15, First Church, Pasadena 
Home Department, October 17, First Church, Pasadena 
Missionary Days, October 22 and 23, First Church, Los Angeles 
Public Meeting opens Tuesday evening, October 23 
Closing Session, Sunday evening, October 28 


PLACE 


First Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Elmer Ellsworth Helms, D.D., Pastor. 


PROGRAM 
A fine array of speakers has been secured, including Bishop Charles 
Edward Locke, Bishop Titus Lowe, Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, 
Dr. Tully C. Knoles, Mrs. Lena Leonard Fisher and Dr. Frank 
Herron Smith. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
General Chairman, Mrs. J. G. Early, 402 South Occidental Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chairman of Hospitality Committee, Mrs. A. W. Ault, 124 South 
Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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College Life at Hwa Nan 


By Ida Belle Lewis, Foochow, China 


AUTIFUL for 
situation, the 
joy of all the 
earth,’’ and more 
especially the 
joy of Fukien 
and Kwangtung 
Provinces, is 
Hwa Nan Col- 
lege. The three 
buildings stand 
on a ridge, facing 
east and west. 
Eastward rises 
old Ku Shan, a 
mountain sacred 
to Buddists for 
many centuries; 
at its base flows the blue Min River, widen- 
ing as it nears the sea. Westward, green, 
blue and purple mountains lift their heads 
tier above tier, the ranges cleft by the 
upper Min. As the college girls watch 
the sunsets through four years of college 
life, their spirits seem to gather the 
beauty that is spread about them, and 
their hearts seem to echo the hymn, 


“Heaven and earth are full of thee, 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, 
O Lord, most high.” 


The cornerstone of Hwa Nan College 
is religious life, expressing itself in person- 
ality and service. That life has been 
tested and intensified during the past two 
years. Every student has been pushed 
through the fiery crucible of persecution. 
Anonymous letters brought to the leaders 
of the student body offers of money and 
prestige if they would become traitors to 
the Christian cause and stir up the student 
body against their teachers. When, with 
one accord, all refused to do this, they 
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were hissed on the street by their tor- 
mentors: ‘‘ Running dog of the foreigner,”’ 
“Bribed agent of Western imperialism,” 
“Unpatriotic slave of the outsider.” But 
the students have remained unmoved. 
They realize what Hwa Nan is bringing 
into their lives, and what it promises to 
the coming generations of girls in South 
China. They are willing to suffer, if need 
be, for this great gift of Christian educa- 
tion. Said one youth whose school had 
been badly riddled by internal friction, 
“Hwa Nan is like a rubber ball: the more 
you press it from without, the more com- 
pact it becomes. It is impossible to de- 
stroy Hwa Nan because the students are 
a unit.” 

College activities are like those of every 
college over the earth. Perhaps a bit more 
emphasis is put upon study than is usual 
in these latter days. The Chinese are 
remarkable students and they are able 
to master their subjects to such an ex- 
tent that the teacher is embarrassed by 
the necessity of giving almost uniformly 
high marks. The normal curve of marks, 
with the normal per cent of failures, is 
rather difficult to keep. For major sub- 
jects they choose education, biology, 
health, Chinese, English and history. 

Last year the school was startled one 
afternoon by a heavy explosion in the 
chemistry laboratory. Glass and blood 
and odor filled the room. The physician 
was called and sewed up a cheek that had 
been cut through. The frightened, un- 
tutored mother came, in that dignified 
authority with which all mothers are 
invested in a Confucian social order. ‘‘My 
child,’’ she commanded, ‘‘never step into 
that dangerous room again.”’ The daugh- 
ter was quiet. She knew that immediate 
disobedience might mean removal from 
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school. Buf when the wound healed, 
leaving only a slight scar, the old mother 
said nothing as the girl took her place 
again in the chemistry laboratory. 

Fun comes in for its share. Almost 
every hour of every day, shouts of 
laughter come up from the basket ball 
court, from the tennis courts and from 
the folk dances that swing to music. On 
patriotic occasions the campus is lighted 
with lanterns, and a crowd listens to the 
lively songs of China. Parades have come 
in for their share of school time, Hwa 
Nan girls carrying banners through the 
streets with the student host of the city, 


“Down with imperialism,” ‘Down with 
foreign aggression,” ‘‘ Nationalists for- 
ever.”’ A campus sing, which hailed the 
moon as it rose over Ku Shan, made 
merry one December evening. Christ- 
mas with its festivities for school, village 
children and servants brings a week of 
excitement. Occasional sails on the Min 
in old Chinese junks, when oarsmen 
whistle for the up-river wind, bring joy 
to the college girls. This spring there was 
a joint concert with the glee club of Fukien 
Christian University. A May Fete, when 
Old King Cole ruled with his usual merri- 
ment, lifted the tension of this month of 
memories. A Mandolin Club graces many 
a college occasion, and brings music to 
the quiet of many evenings. 

“The true Christian is the true patriot,” 
remarked a senior recently. Service char- 
acterizes both. One of the distinguishing 
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features of Hwa Nan College is its dedi- 
cation of Sunday afternoons to the village 
children. These villages are scattered 
over the district around the college, from 
five minutes’ to an hour’s walk from the 
buildings. Each village boasts a popula- 
tion of from one to six thousand. Chil- 
dren swarm in the streets and most of 
them have no opportunity for study, so 
the Hwa Nan girls go into these villages, 
and teach the children songs, handwork, 
Bible stories, stories of Chinese history, 
the elements of hygiene, games, and even 
an introduction to reading. Within the 
few years of this service, the children 
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show a definite improvement. The chil- 
dren are cleaner, they are more polite and 
they have a basis for higher living. The 
college girls receive more than they give. 
Said one, in a recent letter. ‘After all, 
we are conscious that it is not only a 
duty to help in the Sunday school, but a 
privilege. We are proud of our children.” 

When, immediately following the in- 
stallation of the nationalist government, 
it became necessary for all foreigners to 
resign administrative positions in schools, 
the transfer of authority to a commission 
of five young women was made without 
difficulty.* The commission assumed re- 
sponsibility with evident hesitation, but 
all realized that the life of the college 
depended upon its Chinese leadership. 
With quiet dignity, these highly trained 
young women of China came forward. 


*See picture on front cover. 
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The students welcomed them as fore- 
runners of a new day. At no moment 
was there cleavage between the Western- 
ers and the Chinese; not by word of 
mouth, by expression of face, nor 
by spirit, was there intimation that 
the missionary was not wanted. On 
the contrary, the faculty and student 
body were as truly one as they had 
been before the change. It was an 
instance of the family of God, where 
there can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, Chinese nor Western, 
but all one in Christ Jesus. 

Thus Hwa Nan College lives on, 
ministering to the womanhood of 
the new China. Her graduates have 
entered homes, and childhood is 
blest. Her graduates become phys- 
icians, and hospitals widen the 
circles of health and healing. Her 
graduates teach, and girlhood in thirty 
centers comes into a more abundant life. 

Statistics? Hwa Nan College has sixty- 
two graduates, one hundred four students. 
All expenses of a student are covered by 
a scholarship of fifty dollars annually. 
Every girl in college is a Christian, some 
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of the Anglican Church, some Baptist, 
some Presbyterian, some Congregational- 
ist, some Brethren, many Methodist. 
Almost all of them come from the prov- 
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inces of Fukien and Kwangtung. Seven 
languages are spoken by the students, 
but all understand Mandarin, Foochow 
and English. 

To the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, which makes this college possible, 
Hwa Nan offers her deep gratitude. 


A General Conference Delegate 


By Alma H. Holland, Raipur, India 


Hindu home in Calcutta that Sho- 
roju Bala Bose first saw light. Her 
father was a student and her mother 
a girl of fourteen. Before she was two the 
father died, leaving the mother a widow 
of less than sixteen years living, as is the 
custom, in her father-in-law’s house. 
Shoroju’ s grandfather was a school- 
master so far ahead of his time that he had 
taught his only daughter to read and 
write her mother tongue, and when she 
became a widow, suffering all the limita- 
tions and privations which Hinduism 
puts on its widows, she began to study 
the religion of her people, but found 
nothing in it to satisfy the hunger of her 
heart. No— Hinduism has no comfort 
or hope for one unfortunate enough to be 
a widow; she must silently endure the 
punishment. that has come to her because 
of some misdoing in a former existence. 


it was in an orthodox, high-caste 


Some books on theosophy, newly ad- 
vocated in India by Mrs. Annie Besant, 
were next brought to her attention, but 
these, too, gave her no peace of soul. 

About this time Shoroju began to at- 
tend a day school for girls, conducted by 
English missionaries; in the evening she 
would repeat to her mother the Bible 
stories she had heard at school and the 
mother soon became much interested. 
Her older sister-in-law also expressed her 
interest in the child’s stories and, desiring 
to hear more, they secured permission 
from the father-in-law (as young women 
must in a Hindu home) to call the mis- 
sionary ‘‘to teach fancy needlework.” 
They thought that request would be 
acceptable to their elders and they would 
be able to have further instruction in the 
new religion about which the child could 
tell them only a little. 

And so, for nearly two years, Shoroju’s 
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SHorosgu Bata Bose 


mother and aunt were under instruction, 
not only in “‘faney needlework” but in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The aunt 
talked freely of her interest, but the 
widowed mother said little but thought 
much of what she had heard. One day 
the conviction came to her that in Jesus 
Christ and the Christian religion she 
would find what she had been seeking — 
a Comforter and a Saviour. 

When Shoroju returned from school 
that evening she found her mother pack- 
ing their few things. When asked why, 
she replied, ‘‘Oh, we will go to Calcutta 
to see your grandmother,” her secret 
thought being that there she would find 
some Christians and be baptized. Noth- 
ing more was said and they went to bed 
as usual; but about midnight the mother 
awakened the child, dressed her and said, 
“Come now, we will start for the railway 
station.” 

Women of her position never went on 
the street without the protecting care of 
a man of the family, and she had lived 
in purdah (seclusion) since her marriage 
at the age of twelve. But now, under the 
compelling attraction of Christ, she ven- 
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tured forth at midnight alone with her 
little six-year-old daughter. ra 

Shoroju was the guide, asking directions 
from people on the streets and leading her 
veiled mother to the depot. Here a diffi- 
culty arose. Some men of their caste 
were waiting there and they would be 
recognized and word of their flight would 
be sent back to the family they had left. 
There was a sudden change of plan, the 
trip to Calcutta was given up, and they 
hurriedly left the depot. 

“What shall we do now?” asked 
Shoroju. 

“Little daughter, can you find the way 
to the mission house?” asked the mother. 

“Well, I was there once,’’ replied the 
child, ‘‘and I would know the building, 
but I do not know how to go, nor even in 
what direction to start.” 

“Perhaps you can ask the way,” said 
the mother. So they started out again 
on the almost empty streets, a veiled 
woman and her little daughter, and by 
inquiring of the few late pedestrians, 
finally at four o’clock in the morning they 
reached the mission compound. 

They first roused Shoroju’s teacher, 
telling her they wanted to become Chris- 
tians and had come for shelter in the 
mission house. They were welcomed and 
at once word was sent to the family that 
Shoroju and her mother had arrived at 
the mission house and would be cared for. 
(This was to forestall any attempt on the 
part of the family to claim that they had 
been taken forcibly from their home at 
night by the missionaries.) 

It was not long before the older brother- 
in-law, a shrewd lawyer, arrived and tried 
to persuade them to return. Now, a 
younger woman, and particularly a widow 
in a Hindu family, must never show her 
face or speak directly to her father-in-law 
or older brother-in-law, so Shoroju acted 
as go-between in the conversations of 
that day. Her uncle sat on one side of a 
screen and her mother on the other; he 
would tell her what he wanted to say, she 
would repeat to her mother, who whis- 
pered her reply in Shoroju’s ear and she, 
in turn, repeated it to the uncle. 

The brave little widow stood firm, even 
when the brother-in-law came again and 
again bringing relatives to add their per- 
suasions, until he had made thirteen trips 
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in that one day, finally promising that 
they could be Christians and live at home 
— which they knew would be impossible. 
He also promised to allow Shoroju to 
be educated and to postpone her marriage 
as long as her mother wished; but they 
knew that the customs which bound 
them all would make it impossible for 
him to fulfill these promises, so they re- 
fused to go, and finally he gave up. 
Both mother and daughter were put 
under definite instruction and in a few 
weeks they had the joy of confessing 
Christ in baptism. Even the six-year-old 
Shoroju had seen enough of Hinduism 
and of idolatry to be glad to leave it, to 
accept a Christ who had a place for a 
Hindu widow and her little daughter. 
The next step was school, and in a few 
years the mother finished the normal 
course and began to teach, in order to 
care for herself and her child. When 
Shoroju had finished the eighth grade, 
her mother wished her to have further 
education and arranged for her to go to 
Isabella Thoburn High School. Later 
she entered the college; and after com- 
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pleting the course, in 1915, she became a 
teacher in Johnson Girls’ High School, 
Jubbulpore. She has been a teacher of 
mathematics and domestic science, but 
she has been much more than a'classroom 
teacher. She has been invaluable in the 
work of the boarding department of that 
great school, for she has an infinite capac- 
ity for detail and she also has a burden on 
her heart for the character development 
of every girl who studies there. 

Last November Shoroju was elected 
lay delegate to represent Central Prov- 
inces Conference in the General Con- 
ference, and in the early spring she started 
to Kansas City to take her place in that 
great body. This journey half way round 
the world was not nearly so long or diffi- 
cuit a journey as that undertaken years 
ago by her mother and herself when they 
left the family home and religion to go 
out among strangers to see and find the 
Christ. They found him and through the 
years they have followed and served him 
with a whole-hearted devotion that has 
brought blessing to themselves and to 
many others. 


The City of Chungking 


By Winnogene C. Penney 


HINA has a great west with 

(eo mountains that climb the skies, 

fertile valleys deep and wide, and 

rushing mighty rivers spouting 

from the drip of the white, high snows of 
Thibet. 

Chungking crouches on the upper 
Yangtse, fifteen hundred miles inland 
from Shanghai. The city is pitched high 
on a great hill and runs down to the 
lapping water and terraced fields like a 
spilled volcano. 

Commerce flows through its streets 
from all corners of Szechuan, fertile spots 
of Thibet, and the south lands of Yunnan 
and Kweichow. The city throbs with 
the footfalls of eight hundred thousand 
people. 

The misty breath of the river lifts with 
the curling smoke from the chimneys and 
falls back over the city in deep dull folds 
of grey clouds. So rarely is the dimness 
lifted that the very dogs bark at the sun. 


Out in the open river and nearer the 
farther shore, gunboats loll lazily in the 
murky waters. The black and yellow of 
Japan are dull in the misty sunshine. 
The crimson of Great Britain is mirrored 
back by the river. A flash of brass from 
a railing and the flutter of the Stars and 
Stripes fill American hearts with gladness 
and crowd up their throats with tears. 
The mystery of constant military atten- 
tion lies not in the milk of human kind- 
ness but in the cream of foreign commerce. 

Chungking is girded by a great grey 
wall. Near-modern buildings and mar- 
velous old temples lift their heads above 
the marking of its haggled old jaws. The 
wall tips toward the river and spills over 
the top. Row upon row of frail bamboo 
structures cling tightly to its sturdy old 
sides. Propped here and there by a 
bamboo pole little houses hang on a 
suspension of gravity. The gates open 
with daylight and close with darkness or 
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the approach of an enemy. Armed 
guards are on police duty. 

The water gates, those opening on the 
river, present the most thrilling aspects 
of congested traffic. The river bank 
serves as a Union Station for travelers 
coming into or departing from the west. 

. There is an indescribable mix-up of sedan 
chairs, chair carriers, boats and junks and 
oarsmen. Personal baggage of bed com- 
forters, rain umbrellas, pressed ducks, 
live chickens, smoked hams, red peppers 
and jars of luscious, tasty winter vege- 
tables seem hopelessly separated from 
their owners. Shrill voices flash out 
from the muttering throng like thunder 
from the dark of night. By some mys- 
terious process of separation a loaded 
boat slips quietly from its moorings and 
across the river, a line of heavy chairs 
groans up the slippery steps into the city. 

Down a bit from an open gate a congre- 
gation of lazy junks and open flat-boats 
marks the functioning process of a freight 
depot: Sacks and strings of raw medi- 
cines from the up-country, bales of 
cotton, bolts of fine linen, rolls of rainbow 
silk, cow hides, goat hides, oblong shapes 
of salt, grey jars of sugar, and red jugs of 
candied ginger neighbor with mysterious 
boxes from London, Liverpool, New York, 
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Kansas City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Honolulu and Vancouver. 

Satined gentlemen step carefully among 
the unorganized mass, and here and there 
add hieroglyphics with a vermilion pen. 
Men of “bitter labor,’’ garmented in 
ragged jacket and loin cloth, lift and tug 
with muscle brawn. Directions come in 
the shrill voice of an overseer. With 
guttural sounds in songs and groans, on 
the feet of “bitter labor,” great packages 
move toward the gate and into the 
surging city. On the arm of “bitter 
labor’? inland commerce is stored into 
the deep mysteries of a great junk, is 
pushed out toward the open river, and 
floats down toward a great unknown. 

Every water gate is a station for the 
city water works. It is operated by a 
long file of men, bare of back and bare of 
limb. With a great grey bucket at each 
end of a long pole hung loosely on one 
shoulder, they go out thigh deep into 
the rushing waters. The long line jogs 
back with full buckets, bent backs, and 
smiles. Up the slippery, drippy steps 
the carrier lifts; then, through the shop 
ways and down some mysterious side 
street, to his customers. The water car- 
rier is an edition of the city paper — he 
carries the news. From the atmosphere 
of the Union Station, the freight depot, 
the city laundry, and the public baths 
he threads his human interest stories as 
a nun threads a new rosary. He pours 
this fund of information into the ears of 
his customers as he empties his buckets 
into the water jars. 

Few Chungking housewives boast of 
dooryard cisterns nor can they afford to 
buy water for family washing, but some- 
one from every domicile can go to the 
municipal laundry. <A little woman 
gathers her soiled clothes into a basket 
that is made to fit her back. She puts in 
a long, smooth board, a small stiff brush 
and a few soap beans. Her baby smiles 
or cries from the top, a larger child clings 
to her short skirt and they are off for the 
riverside. Her little bound feet totter 
over the cobblestone streets. A walking 
stick steadies her down the slippery, oozy, 
muddy steps. She takes her place with 
a lot of other women. Somewhere, where 
the Union Station leaves off, they form 
a long line. They kneel on straw mats 
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for this laundry session. In water warmed 
only by the atmosphere they clean their 
clothes — a mysterious process: the gar- 
ments are dipped in the dull grey depths, 
laid on a smooth stone and pounded. 
Then follows more dipping and brushing 
over the smooth board with applied soap 
bean. It is a discouraging task; the gar- 
ments change complexion most reluc- 
tantly. Some time before the gates close, 
one by one the little women stumble up 
the long, dull old steps to their own 
homes. Clothes dry on a bamboo pole 
in their own dooryards. 

A public bath opens anywhere along 
the bank. where a man or child cares to 
step in. It is about as private as a wax 
figure in a show window, but publicity 
spoils none of the virtue of cleanliness. 
Laundry mothers rarely neglect the 
opportunity of dipping their children. 
If the sun is strong enough to lift the 
mist off the city, a goodly number of 
industrious fellows first wash their gar- 
ments then enjoy the high privilege of 
public baths while the garments dry. 

A traveling restaurant is within calling 
distance of anyone at the riverside. A 
charcoal fire keeps steaming rice and 
juicy mien at a moment’s service. The 
throng of blue cotton gowns declares mien 
the favorite. By an intricate and mys- 
terious process the caterer mixes Chinese 
oils, vinegar, red pepper, ginger and 
spices. Over a bowl of what Westerners 
call noodles he adds a sprinkle of meat 
and ‘green vegetable and a generous 
pouring of his miraculous concoction. 

To the Chinese child mien is more 
wonderful than the ice cream cone to the 
American child. It is as savory as a 
Christmas goose; satisfying as a glowing 
hearth; spicy as a country sausage; tasty 
as cherry pie; mellow as a winter apple, 
and juicy as a watermelon. To native 
son and stranger son it does a tongue 
trick that in homeland and far land fires 
imagination’s yearnings. 

Inside the gate the narrow street is 
lined by open restaurants of various signs 
and size. They belong in the class with 
those across the street from the American 
railway station. Food is served at low 
price and less service. There is a steamer 
of yellow sweet potatoes for the poorest 
beggar; gingered chicken for the man of 
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fastidious taste and full purse; smoked 
meats and twisted sausages for outgoing 
travelers; slices of sugared pork and 
fungus broth liver. Tempting bowls of 
cabbage, celery, turnips, and carrots 
invite the mouths of the passers to 
dripping desire. Tea steams from a 
jacketed pot. Soup simmers in an open 
kettle. Hot rice glistens in ready waiting. 

Chungking has no defined business and 
residential districts. The shops and 
homes are united from one corner of the 
city to the other. Only shops, curtained 
inside doorways and high compound walls 
are visible. Lacquered doorways may 
be open, but an inside screen hides the 
view. There may be a group of butterfly- 
garmented kiddies in a gateway but their 
identity is largely mystery. The perfume 
from some flower garden may slip over 
the high wall and into the street; the 
passerby knows not from whence it came. 
He must be content with the moment’s 
delight. And so the charm of the lac- 
quered doorways — it is ethereal, intan- 
gible, mysterious: the mystery of insatiate 
longing, the mystery of tears on the face 
of a beautiful woman, the mystery of 
exquisite music on the pulsing air of 
night. 

On the Chungking streets industries 
practice the colonization custom. Old 
Chicken Street is stacked full of bamboo 
frames. Red-headed roosters crow. Hens 
cackle and cluck. Pink-footed pigeons 
coo into each others’ ears. Ducks dabble 
in a rice bowl of drinking water, and geese 
reach out. long white necks inquiringly. 
Purchasers press in almost to suffocation. 
Shoppers dicker long and loudly over 
price and weight. 

A narrow way is claimed by the gar- 
deners for flowers. ‘The seasons pay a 
color toll of perfume: flowering plums, 
purple orchids, water sprites, hydrangeas, 
begonias, and buckets of roses. A few 
pieces of cash buy unspeakable loveliness. 
A wider, more orderly, street is full of 
cloth shops. Prints and cottons are 
stacked in neat piles on the counters. 
The wall is full of paper-covered rolls of 
silk, pongee, brocades, crepes of shimmer- 
ing rainbow colors. Embroidery Street 
spreads out this real Chinese industry in 
process. Pale youths and old men bend 
over great frames where, stitch by stitch, 
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through the speeding hours of daylight 
they weave a million stories; stories of 
Chinese history and mythology, summer 
and winter and spring — Chinese stories 
in colored threads on long lengths of 
glistening satin. The flaming embroidery 
for the bride’s chair is made here. Her 
dowry takes form under these nimble 
fingers. Flowered scrolls are made to 
speak comfort and peace. High honor 
is bestowed in a strip of scarlet satin. 

Another street opens shop after shop 
of ckina. This real Chinese art is told 
in dainty tea bowls, whole dinner sets of 
rice bowls, and rare exquisite vases of a 
thousand years. 

The saw and hammer of the carpenter 
shops and furniture stores reécho back 
and forth where rifts of spicy sawdust 
perfume the crowded highway. 

The massive weight of a lacquered 
gilded coffin challenges the filial piety of 
Chinese sons. Brass shops border a long 
line of stairs. Tea kettles hang in shiny 
rows; long spouts for big inns, short 
spouts for milady’s table — the teakettle 
spout that has guarded Chinese health 
for over four thousand years. 

Charcoal burners glisten in faultless 
brass and incense burners for breathing 
sweet breath toward deities and honorable 
ancestors. An array of gongs sparkles like 
night’s firmament — a gong for a child’s 
plaything; a gong for the wild hilarity of 
a wedding feast; a gong to freeze the 
hearts of a funeral procession; a gong 
with pulsing shrieks to tear the sleeping 
quiet of night. 

Chinese New Year festivals lift the 
folds of grey mist from the ancient old 
city. Tinsel and gold and scarlet ghtter 
like jewels in a twilight. Gateways and 
doorways glow with the bright colors of 
new door gods. Ancestral tablets and 
family altars are refreshed in varnish and 
flaming scarlet. Magnificent old temples, 
pressed into service as soldier barracks, 
rejoice in retinted deities and a few days’ 
devotion. Street lights and shop lamps 
glow through red cotton or crimson silk. 

On these occasions the leaden chill of 
the shivering streets is warmed by soft 
lights. Everyone wears new garments — 
from the limping carrier to the city 
official. Children dance like autumn 
leaves. Little girls wear symmetrical 
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spots of bright red on cheeks and fore- 
head. New jackets of bright green and 
purple and yellow and orange and crim- 
son and violet spell out prosperity and 
happiness. Babies nod and smile with 
silver bells on their hoods and wrists. 

Feasting and gaiety and good-fellow- 
ship abound in every courtyard. Theatres 
cater to hilarious listeners. It is the gala 
time of year. Grief and sorrow die with 
the old year. Only happiness lives with 
the new. 

Chungking is mysteriously beautiful 
in the silver of the summer moon. The 
shops are closed, but stray streaks of 
light shift into the narrow streets. The 
jasmine is in waxy bloom. Men and 
children wear the flowers in their ears, 
or in a necklace about their necks. 

Jasmine perfume is an interpretation 
of moonlight. A mother croons to her 
child in a doorway. Children laugh the 
silver laugh of childhood. Down around 
a corner an old scholar takes the high 
seat of the street preacher and exhorts 
his hearers to the virtues of Confucius. 

Nothing is old and grey in moonlight. 
Age and wrinkles and wear are canonized 
into transcending loveliness. A thatched 
hut is a palace; a glorious temple is the 
gate of heaven. 

The night stirs the soul of the Chinese 
violin. Liquid mystery slips from the 
strings into the gentle breathings of night. 
The violinist strays up and down the 
narrow streets. His unseen congregation 
listens in breathless silence. The beggar 
forgets his hunger; the mother forgets her 
sick child; a lassie forgets the pinch of her 
bound feet; tomorrow’s bride forgets the 
bridegroom. 

The violinist interprets the jasmine; 
the jasmine interprets the moonlight. 

The moon seeks the shelter of the high 
hills — the creak of doors, the screech of 
the gates tuck the sleepy city to bed. 

And so she sleeps: 

Chungking the city of eight hundred 
thousand, 

Chungking, the city of scarlet and 
tinsel, 

Chungking, the city of river breath and 
grey mists, 

Chungking, the city of a thousand 
years, 

Chungking, the city of tomorrow. 
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A Portion oF THE City LAaunDRY 


The Fire at Chungking 


By Lillian L. Holmes, Chungking, West China 


Two letters came in the same mail. Both were from Chungking, and both were signed 
Tnllian L. Holmes. One was dated March 15, 1928, the other April 23; and between those 
dates much had happened. Extracts from the letters are given here. 


March 15, 1928. 
ISS MILLER and I have been 
M back in Chungking nearly three 
months and work goes on much 
as usual. It is difficult to realize 
that for nearly a year it went on with- 
out us, for we seem to be kept busy all 
the time. When we returned we found 
Dr. Chen and Miss Wang very tired from 
the heavy work they had been carrying. 
We had more or less trouble in getting 
our belongings and hospital supplies into 
the city. We were quite willing, of course, 
to pay customs duty, but we did not want 
to leave things on the landing wharf for 
fear of loss from rain, rats or coolies. One 
of our cases of sugar was leaking and the 
coolies kept tipping it up and filling their 
hands with sugar. A case of disinfecting 
fluid had also sprung a leak and had to be 
carried “right side up with care,’”’ which 
of course would not be done unless we 
stayed to see to it. Our new electric ice 
box had somewhere lost its case, but even 
so we managed to get it to the hospital in 
quite good condition. The washing ma- 
chine and Miss Miller’s freight, which 


had been in Ichang for more than a year, 
also arrived with us. 

Christmas was celebrated much as 
usual, only beyond helping to wrap pres- 
ents for patients and nurses we had no 
responsibilities. One of our graduates 
gave the Christmas message in our chapel. 
Each nurse had invited a poor child and 
prepared a gift for her. We also received 
as well as gave gifts to nurses and church 
people. 

Just before we arrived, Dr. Chen in- 
vited some of the wealthy ex-patients and 
friends to the hospital and laid before 
them her plans for a fund to be used in 
caring for poor obstetrical cases. A fund 
of nearly three thousand dollars, Mex., 
was raised and deposited in a local bank, 
and is now being used to pay for hospital 
care for every needy case. One ward has 
been set aside for such patients and is 
being well patronized. We are also hav- 
ing our share of wealthy patients. For 
one which was a day’s journey by launch 
from here, the hospital received a fee of 
six hundred sixty dollars. It used to 
be that six hundred dollars receipts for 
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one month from all the departments of 
the hospital was considered good; but we 
have long passed that mark and are well 
on the road to self-support. 


Our new washing machine is making | 


our sheets and so on so clean that we 
hardly know ourselves. When a sheet was 
particularly gray and I asked the reason 
I would be told, ‘Of course it’s gray; it 
has been washed.’’ That no longer holds 
and now washed clothes are really clean 
clothes. 


April 23, 1928. 

You have probably heard of the great 
fire that destroyed a large part of the city 
and totally destroyed our hospital on the 
evening of April 19. It began a long way 
from us, about three o’clock, and while 
we could easily see the smoke we did not 
imagine that the fire could possibly reach 
our section, although a very strong wind 
was blowing in our direction. At about 
five we thought it was out, but at five- 
thirty it seemed to start up more strongly 
than ever just below us and within half 
an hour our building was on fire in several 
places. 

There were over fifty patients in the 
hospital, many of whom were helpless. 
Our nurses and servants, as well as nurses 
from Syracuse Unit Hospital, worked 
bravely in carrying them out and to 
places of safety. Mr. Barry, a business 
man, and two men from the China Inland 
Mission worked desperately in saving the 
patients. Dr. Chen, Miss Miller and I 
lost nearly everything. We could not 
have saved anything if it had not been 
for these men, and without their help 
many patients would probably have 
perished. 

Methods of fighting fire here are very 
primitive and inefficient, so when the roof 
caught there was no way of saving the 
building. Nothing of hospital supplies or 
equipment was saved, except what was 
used in carrying the patients. Of course 
there are no ambulances, so the nurses 
and servants had to carry the patients 
nearly half a mile to the Friends’ Mission 
Church, as at that time all our mission 
property was in danger and superstitious 
Chinese dare not take in refugees. Even 
then it was after midnight before we were 
sure that the fire would not follow us, 
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making us seek another place of refuge. 
Seven of our patients had been carried 
there, one on the back of one of the 
nurses. With nurses, patients and school 
children we camped on the hard benches 
till morning, but there was little rest for 
any of us. 

About midnight, two of our servants 
came to tell us that the fire was about out 
and the hospital was a total loss but our 
dispensary and waiting room were saved. 
These rooms at the gateway were built 
nearly thirty years ago. Of our beautiful 
new hospital only blackened brick walls 
remain. Every particle of woodwork was 
destroyed and the brick walls are cracked 
and tumbling so they will have to be torn 
down, at least to the first floor. The walls 
of the nurses’ home are not cracked at all 
so that can easily be rebuilt. 

Our operating room instruments were 
put in the safe early in the afternoon, so 
we hope that when the safe is excavated 
we shall find them all right. 

The nurses and servants lost every- 
thing, for they were busy caring for the 
patients. At the time of the fire our chil- 
dren’s ward was full of little ones, most of 
them under eight years of age, and several 
absolutely helpless. When Miss Miller 
went down to the first floor to see about 
getting them out, she found a nurse be- 
side every bed, comforting the children 
and assuring them that they would be 
cared for. It can surely be said of our 
nurses that they counted not their lives 
dear unto themselves. 

One box of obstetrical instruments was 
stolen during the excitement but later re- 
turned to us. The story goes that when 
the thief tried to sell it on one of the 
principal streets of the city an onlooker 
recognized our name on one of the articles 
and told him that he should return it at 
once to the hospital, as our midwives used 
those instruments to save lives. 

Karly the morning after the fire, we re- 
turned to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society residence, having sent our 
patients ahead of us to the hospital of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, where Dr. 
Gentry made room for them. Our serv- 
ants prepared our breakfast, which was 
doubly welcome as we had had no supper 
the night before. After breakfast our 
nurses returned from the various places 
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where they had spent the night. Many 
of them had only the clothes they were 
wearing and some of their shoes and 
stockings were worn through to the 
ground. Immediate aid had to be given 
to provide combs, wash cloths, shoes, 
stockings and blankets. Not one nurse 
complained about her losses, but all made 
the best of the situation. 

Dr. Gentry has offered us the use of the 
Board of Foreign Missions residences for 
our nurses and one floor of his hospital 
for our patients, all of which we have 
gratefully accepted. Even before break- 
fast on that first morning, patients were 
waiting at the dispensary, others were 
insisting on being taken into the hospital, 
and two were urging Dr. Chen to go out 
to cases. But our supplies were gone and 
we had nothing to use. Dr. Gentry has 
none to offer, so we are buying muslin on 
the street to make sheets, garments and 
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other things that we need. We are re- 
pairing old beds and tables and hope soon 
to be able to take in thirty patients. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
has loaned us two machines, and a church 
member and a woman supplied by her are 
sewing for us. The preacher’s wife, also, 
has made sixty sheets for the hospital. 
For the present our pupil nurses are all at 
the school outside the city walls continu- 
ing their studies. Graduate nurses and 
fourth-year pupils are caring for the few 
patients we already have in the hospital 
and we all are busy making sheets and 
supplies. We need everything for we are 
starting without anything at all. 

Wealthy patients are all paying half as 
much again as the usual fees, and we ex- 
pect they will donate largely toward re- 
building. The hospital board is to meet 
this week to plan for the rebuilding, as 
there is a great demand for the hospital. 


Taking a School on a Vacation Trip 


By Mathilde R. Moses, Cawnpore, India 


EAR RUTH: Would not you be 
1B) thrilled to read that ‘‘ The Hud- 
son Memorial School vacation 
family have gone to the lakeside 
for three weeks’? Well, that is just what 
we have done. Nothing so awe inspiring as 
to Lake Superior or Lake Geneva, but to 
a lake in Mahoba which is covered with 
pink lotus blossoms, which dance and 
glisten in the sun. The children love to 
pick them but the poor things die so 
quickly after being plucked that we do 
not let them. They are very fragrant and 
so beautiful that I long for a water color 
picture of them, but alas! that is not one 
of my talents. 

The old woman who lived in the shoe 
had “nothing on me.” I not only spank 
my flock and put them to bed when occa- 
sion demands, but I have done the un- 
precedented thing of taking the entire 
forty-five off for a three-weeks’ holiday. 
Dreams do come true when you dream 
them hard enough. ; 

You remember that when you were in 
Cawnpore I told you Miss Ford of Ma- 


hoba had courageously asked us all down 
there, but I did not feel I could afford to 
take so many? Well, after that epidemic 
of typhoid I felt I couldn’t afford not to 
take them, so I wrote Miss Ford we would 
come. Isn’t she hospitality personified? 
I had everything whitewashed before 
leaving, and hope this will mean a health- 
ier hostel for all the children. 

On June seventh at three in the after- 
noon we took our departure. I need not 
try to tell you how piping hot it was (you 
know how scorching the lu is then) but 
there is only one train to Mahoba so it 
was go then or not at all, and I was ex- 
tremely thankful that most of the journey 
was by night. We should have found it 
most trying in the day time. 

We were forty-two well children, three 
convalescents, three grown-ups, ten 
trunks, twelve bedding rolls, a basket of 
food, six goglets of water, and nine big 
watermelons. 

Don’t make any remarks about those 
watermelons. I assure you they were 
treated with utmost care and respect. 
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Good watermelons are not to be had in 
Mahoba and we wanted to treat Miss 
Ford’s girls. We had them nicely done up 
in two large baskets but the baskets would 
not go in the car doors, so each time the 
watermelons had to be individually and 
gently lifted in and out of the train. 
Thanks be, we changed cars only once. 
We had to give those melons more care 
than we did our invalids. There were 
only three of them. 

After holding up the train in Cawnpore 
ten minutes we were finally all on. You 
know the coolies pile up the luggage if 
you are not right on the spot. As I was 
busy getting our invalids settled they 
piled boxes, bedding and everything on 
the benches and left the floor for the 
youngsters. It did not take long to re- 
verse the order, and with trunks under 
the benches and bedding rolls on the floor, 
there was room for every one to be seated. 
Then began the cry, ‘“ Pryas lagtt, piyas 
is gadar lagti”’ (I am thirsty, I am so 
thirsty). Those goglets were empty in a 
flash and at each station the family simul- 
taneously, unanimously and individually 
yelled for the paniwala (watercarrier). 
The girls drank till I feared their little 
tummies would burst, and yet their thirst 
was not assuaged. I could sympathize 
with them; it was so hot that my own 
mouth and throat seemed glued together. 

We reached Banda at eight in the eve- 
ning and sat under a large neem tree, 
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gypsy fashion, to eat our supper of good 
puris and piyaz aur alu ki bhujiya (a kind 
of fried bread with a vegetable combina- 
tion of onions and potatoes fried together, 
very tasty and good). Of course, then it 
was everyone for a drink again, but they 
could not be satisfied ; finally an ice vender 
came along and we bought enough ice to 
nearly satisfy everyone. 

As we had to wait till midnight for the 
train I opened out some bedding for the 
invalids. The melons were quite com- 
fortably reposing in their baskets; at least 
they required no feeding or watering. The 
rest of us sat around on our trunks and 
bedding rolls till the train came in. 

We reached Mahoba at two in the 
morning with every child present and each 
watermelon uncracked. We opened out 


enough blankets to let the children all lie: 


down on the ground, where they slept 
until about five. Then Miss Ford arrived 
in her ox tonga and brought an ox cart 
for the luggage. We put the nurse, in- 
valids and about nine others into the 
tonga and the rest walked, it being fairly 
cool and the distance not more than one 
and a half miles. Her girls had breakfast 
all ready for our crowd, and then nearly 
everybody including yours truly slept the 
best part of that day. 

The edge of the lake comes right up 
into the front yard, with steps leading 
down into the water, and how the girls do 
enjoy getting in it! Miss Ford’s girls can 
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swim very nicely, but my little city-ites 
will have to learn how. We allow them to 
go in but once a day though they would 
enjoy living in it these hot days. They 
also do their own washing in the lake. I 
allow them soap on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
If I let them have all the soap they wanted 
I fear there would not be any pisa left for 
food. 

The girls have to grind their own wheat 
down here, and how my little city bred 
girls do hate it! Of course, they do find it 
hard and it blisters their hands but they 
will get hardened in a few days, I hope. 
Except for this they love Mahoba, it is 
so pretty and jungly, with rolling little 
hills and big boulders. They can wander 
around with so much freedom. I am not 
sure they will all want to return when our 
time is up. 
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Just now some high school girls from 
Bilaspur are getting up a drama to be 
given just before we return. Some of the 
Cawnpore girls are in it, too. It is to be 
“Queen Esther.” 

You know if those good friends at home 
had not sent me that eighty dollars at 
Christmas time, I should not have felt I 
could give the girls this fine change, much 
as they need it. I feel that not only these 
children but all the children of the school 
will be greatly benefited by the school’s 
being absolutely empty these three weeks. 
Probably never before in the history of 
the school has it been entirely empty. I 
had it all thoroughly whitewashed before 
leaving and I hope that when the little 
germs discover there is no one there to 
feed on they will drown themselves in the 
Ganges River, and trouble us no more. 


‘“And Some Fell by the Wayside” 


By Isabel McKnight, Muttra, India 


evening meetings in the village had 

to be abandoned. Just before sun- 

set the clouds rolled away and we 
started out on foot picking our way across 
the shining puddles with the western glory 
in our faces. 

Lengthening shadows on the old Indian 
road warned us that if there was any 
“‘seed sowing’? to be done we must do 
it quickly. And here was the first 
opportunity. 

A group of village women were on their 
way home after the day’s work, some 
young, some old, all poor, carrying home 
the firewood they had picked up on the 
way. They were as interested in us as we 
were in them and, after a friendly inter- 
change of questions and answers, they 
threw the bundles of wood off their heads 
and sat down: by the roadside while we 
two, seated on a heap of stones, talked 
and sang to them. 

How they listened to the good news and 
wanted more bhajans, for they love the 
message in song. Suddenly an old grand- 
mother remembered the distance still to 
go, the children at home, the evening meal 
that must be cooked, and with an entreaty 


1: was a wet day and the plans for 


to visit their village, they gathered up 
their wood and left us. 

On the outskirts of the group a Hindu 
“holy man” had listened; in fact he had 
encouraged the women to listen, too, say- 
ing that the things we were telling of the 
great God were true and should be 
heeded. By the roadside was the little 
straw hut under a shady tree where 
he lived. There was a garden round 
about it, a shrine to Shiva Ji, and a well 
from which he drew water for the thirsty 
waytarers. 

Long we talked with him as the sunset 
glow faded. Yes, he too worshipped the 
living God and thought of him all the day 
long. But if from the twenty-four hours 
he took just a little time to light the 
lamps and to fold his hands before Shiva 
Ji would not the great God forgive him? 
It was for his bread that he did it and man 
must eat. Later we saw him feeding the 
ants in his garden for this, too, won reli- 
gious merit. A gentle, kindly old man! 
If only he could have given his whole alle- 
giance to the Christ there on the Indian 
road! 

But now we must turn our steps home 

(Continued on page 328) 
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If I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will 
not hear me. — Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer. 

—Psalms 66, 18; 19, 14. 


Editorial — 


Library Service 

Sometimes somebody asks, ‘‘What kind 
of books are sent out, for which I am 
asked to buy a Book Bond?” A few 
extracts from a recent report of Miss 
Alice I. Hazeltine, director of Library 
Service, will help to answer this question. 

“Two possible projects of some import- 
ance are under consideration, but have 
not yet reached the point of decision. 
One of them may be mentioned. Miss 
Helma Fernstrom is planning a program 
for health education in our schools in 
India. To carry out her plan she will 
need books for use by teachers and by 
children. She is now experimenting with 
some of the best recommended titles, 
with which we have supplied her, and 
when she is ready to do so she will ask us 
to purchase these little health libraries for 
the schools. 

“This seems a sound procedure, for 
while it is possible to make out a list 
which is satisfactory for such a purpose 
here, it is not feasible to duplicate such a 
list for another country, on account of 
widely different conditions. Dr. Loal 
Huffman originally made this suggestion 
and has contributed advice in regard to 
books. It would seem as if this project 
might be far-reaching in its results. 

“The book selected for widest distribu- 
tion this year is the ‘Teaching of Ideals’ 
by W. W. Charters, over one hundred 
copies of which were sent out. Dr. 
Charters gives a course in this subject in 
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the University of Chicago which is largely 
attended. ; 

“One request often made is that 
Library Service send ‘noteworthy vol- 
umes.’ In December, for a short time, a 
special three-dollar edition of Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie 
Years,’ was available. The original price 
of this was ten dollars. Twenty-eight 
copies were purchased and sent to col- 
leges and schools where it seemed as if the 
book might receive its widest use. 
Letters of appreciation have been re- 
ceived.” 


Appropriations for Schools in China 

One often hears the remark that surely 
we need not send so much money as before 
to Central China now that the enroll- 
ments have in the schools decreased and 
there are Chinese principals in place of 
missionaries. Here is what one mission- 
ary Says: 

(1) The experience here is that the 
falling off in enrollment has been dis- 
tributed through all classes, so although 
there are fewer students there are as 
many classes to be taught as before. 

(2) With the absence of missionary 
teachers — whose salaries were not in the 
local budget — Chinese teachers have 
had to be employed with relatively high 
salaries, for missionaries’ places have not 
been easy to fill. 

(8) The general budget has to be 
maintained almost up to the former mark 
but local receipts from student fees have 
been reduced fifty per cent. 

(4) For the immediate present, at 
least, morale counts; and for the Church 
suddenly to cut appropriations just when 
the institutions are turned over to Chi- 
nese administration might prove fatal. 
At least, it would seem to belie what we 
have in all sincerity been trying to 
emphasize — that we shall stand by 
Chinese administration heart, soul and 
pocketbook, until financially, at least, 
that part can be increasingly taken over 
locally. 

The local constituency is loyal but 
financially drained by taxes, paralyzed 


business and the financial demands of war’ 


for high prices, etc., and so is not able 
to do much financially. 
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Concerning the Election 
October brings Branch Meetings and Gen- 
eral Executive, so the time of many of our 
women will be fully occupied. November 
brings the presidential election. Many of 
us will reach home just in time to vote, 
but not in time to make our influence felt. 
That the election of 1928 means far 
more than merely a victory for either the 
democratic or the republican party we 
well know — but are we doing our utmost 
to bring in a period of law enforcement? 
Let us all read our president’s message 
and the offer of the Committee for Law 
Enforcement, and as we read let us realize 
that ‘Do it now”’ was never better advice 
than at the present time. 


The Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement issues a set of fourteen leaflets and 


- four posters in color and will send a packet to 


any one who will order, enclosing twenty-five 
cents, four packets for one dollar. These provide 
material for meetings and for campaign effort. 
We shall not win this war without far more effort 
to secure registration and votes than we have 
ever yet made. Send for the packet to 1 Arsenal 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


The November Elections 


MESSiONARY women will not fail to 

discharge their civic responsibility 
at the polls in November and thus help to 
make effective the prayer, ‘‘Thy will be 
done on earth.”’ We hold a powerful in- 
strument in our hands, won for us through 
years of struggle. Resolutions and pious 
wishes do not frighten evil doers as does 
that little strip of paper on which, as 
citizens of this republic, we register our 
convictions. 

It has been justly asserted that one- 
half of the women voters are ‘‘slackers,”’ 
whether by intention or by neglect. Some 
of them are not, as yet, convinced that 
women should share in the responsibilities 
the franchise entails. But they do not 
“keep out of politics” by staying away 
from the polls. On the contrary, they 
even help to elect bad men and enact 
wrong measures by withholding their 
votes and influence. 

The issues this fall are clear cut and 
definite. The forces of evil are thoroughly 
alive to them and are sparing no pains nor 
means to secure the votes of the indiffer- 
ent and uninformed. The Society Op- 
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posed to Prohibition announces that it 
has back of it organizations representing 
$40,000,000,000. By no means are they 
confined to the United States. 

The two woman’s missionary societies 
of our Church expressed themselves in 
vigorous language at the last General 
Conference, on law enforcement and world 
peace. These questions most vitally affect 
our work at home and abroad. We know 
that law breakers and war makers will not 
abdicate merely because we request them 
to do so. Christian ideals work through 
direct application, not supplication. 

The eyes of the world are on the im- 
pending titanic struggle in America. A 
letter from Europe asks what part the 
women’s missionary organizations are 
taking. My reply is that we are not 
sitting supinely by; that we intend to 
be intelligent about the issues; that our 
own organization and the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions have 
taken their stand on an unequivocal plat- 
form supporting the Constitution; that we 
shall use voice and vote in making effec- 
tive our petitions. 

Our fall meetings, including the General 
Executive Committee Meeting, will be 
adjourned in time to allow every woman 
to return home to register her convictions 
at the polls. This is not in the interest of 
any candidate! Conscience will guide and 
no missionary woman will fail to do what 
it commands in this hour. 

Evetyn Ritzy NIcHoLson. 


Personal Mention 


Proposed sailings, as given by our New 
York office, are: 

Via the Atlantic; September 6, for India, 
Dr. Rita Tower, Misses Mabel Eddy, Alta 
Griffin, Mabel Lawrence, Ruth Robinson, 
Eunice Porter, Pearl Madden. 

Via the Pacific; August 29, for Japan, 
Miss Dora Wagner. 

September 7, for Korea, Mrs. Anna B. 
Chaffin, Mrs. L. M. Swearer, Misses 
Blanche Bair, Gertrude Snavely, Louise 
Poinier; for China, Misses Louise and 
Elizabeth Hobart. 

September 27, for China, Miss Alice 
Linam. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 
OcToBER 

1 Couch, Helen; Pearson, Mary N. 

2 Gongwer, Margaret R.; Jones, Dorothy; 
Stahl, Tirzah; Wheeler; Bernice A. 

3 Bobb, Mildred Hazel; Fredericks, Edith; 
Thomas, Mary M.; Thompson, May Bel; 
Whitmore, Clara B., M.D. 

4 Drescher, Mildred G.; Fehr, Helen E.; 
Search, Blanche T.; Sprunger, Eva F. 

5 Johnson, Eda L.; Power, Elsie M.; Wallace, 
L. Ethel; Wells, Margaret C. 

6 Boddy, Grace; Corbett, Lila M.; Marriott, 
Jessie A. 

7 Caris, Clara A.; Lee, Elizabeth M. 

8 Chilson, Elma M.; Doyle, Gladys. 

9 Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm; Precise, Pearl E. 

10 Howey, Harriet M. 
11 ee Minnie M.; Reeves, Mrs. Florence 


13 White, Laura M. 

14 Davis, Joan J.; Davis, Grace. 

15 Black, Gladys H.; Hollows, Bessie A.; 
Oldridge, Mary B.; Rohde, Eleanora C. 

16 Charles, Bertha D. 

17 Davis, Hazel; Hulbert, Jeannette C.; Teague, 
Carolyn M. 

18 Scheidt, Ellen A. 

19 Fosnot, Pearl B.; Klingeberger, Ida M.; 
Myers, Ruth L., Tropel, Moneta J. 

20 Gregg, Eva A.; Holland, Mrs. Alma H.; 
Johnston, Ruth H.; Odee, Bertha. 

21 Eddy, Mabel L.; Ross, Elsie M.; Young, 
Mary E. 

22 Gard, Blanche. 

23 Knox, Emma M.; Miller, Alpha J. 

24 Vanderberg, Annie. 

25 Wagner, Dora A.; Walker, Joyce E.; Ware, 
Lena. 

26 Bunger, Frances M.; Decker, Marguerite 
M.; Justin, Catherine L.; Lawson, Ellen 
L.; Sinkey, Fern E.; Wolcott, Ruth F., M.D. 

27 Lefforge, Roxy; Robbins, Henrietta P.; 
Traeger, Gazelle. 

28 McKnight, Isabel F. 

29 Burdeshaw, Rhoda A. 

30 Meader, Frances 8. 

31 Scheirich, A. Beta; Willis, Katharine H. 

(Addresses given on pages 837-842) 


Prayer 

Our Need — His Promise: Debt is kill- 
ing! The interchurch debt has not been 
cleared. ‘‘My God shall supply all your 
need.”’ Have the women of Columbia 
River Branch taken this promise seri- 
ously? Our year is closing. So far the 
large gifts hoped for have not come. Since 
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PRAYER AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Gilbert Blatchley, 725 Eddy Street, Fort Scott, Kansas 


his promise cannot fail, our lines must 
have become broken. Shall we mend them 
by a united effort to reach the Throne, 
tap the powerhouse of God, and set our 
Branch free from this crushing weight? 
Sisters in Christ, we appeal to you. Lift 
your hearts with ours that we gain the 
victory. Ask — believe — receive! 
Mrs. Jesse E. Davis, 
Columbia River Branch. 
Wesleyan Service Guild: Our Heavenly 
Father, we ask thy blessing for the 
women who are engaged daily in business 
and professional work. May they have a 
large place planned in their lives for Chris- 
tian service. May they spend time for 
thee as well as with thee. Speak to them, 
our Father, and show them how by shar- 
ing their time and talents, their oppor- 
tunities and privileges, they can serve 
thee in Kingdom building. Give them 
sympathetic hearts and understanding 
minds for the needs of the whole world. 
And may we all labor together to bring 
in the kingdom of Love and Peace. 
Mrs. Henry E. WotrFs, 
Topeka Branch. 
Forthe Juniors: In thisanniversary year, 
let us as missionary mothers pray that 
God’s blessings may rest upon the juniors; 
that they ever may obey Christ’s com- 
mand to carry his gospel to every creature; 
that their leaders may have wisdom, tact, 
and patience in teaching them that every 
boy and girl, of whatever nation, race, or 
color, is a child of the heavenly Father 
and entitled to respect, courtesy, and a 
knowledge of the true God; that we as 
elders may walk humbly before God, that 
those who follow may never take offense 
because of our acts, but may receive 
from our hands an undefiled heritage of 
faithful stewardship. 


Mrs. Frank T. ENpERIS, 
Cincinnati Branch. 


For the Student Group: Shall we pray 
that interest in social, industrial, and 
international problems — resulting from 
the Jerusalem meeting and awakened in 
various summer conferences — may find 
expression in increased foreign missionary 
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service; that the newly graduated college 
generation may find, in the local church, 
an adequate channel for expression and 
that the church may not fail them in sym- 
pathy and open-mindedness. Then, 
searching our own souls, let us ask that 
student center chairmen may be secured 
for all college communities and that they, 
with the student secretaries, may estab- 
lish an increasing number of lasting stu- 
dent contacts; that our women may meet 
the student generation with understand- 
ing, rejoicing in their vigor and respect- 
ing their viewpoint. 
; Mrs. Cuarutes H. Harpin, 
New York Branch. 
Service 

Only a few short days until the records 
of the year are closed forever. What have 
you planned to do with these days? Is 
your individual pledge paid in full? Has 
your auxiliary met all its obligations? 
What about the district fund? Is there a 
deficit in your Branch treasury? Perhaps 
you have no financial or numerical anxie- 
ties; but — what of others? Surely your 
help i is needed! 

Several times our Society has used 
clever last-minute devices to gather up 
the fragments, to garner the corners, or 
to incite an additional effort. These de- 
vices had an appeal that ordinary routine 
tasks lacked. Many were stirred to new 
activity and thousands of dollars were 
brought into the treasury right at the 
close of the year. But these devices, to be 
effective, had to be pushed by earnest, 
enthusiastic workers all along the line. 

We have no last-minute mechanical de- 
vice this year but why not begin at once 
to work and pray and plan that all losses 
be converted into gains? Interchurch 
debt, failing membership, unpaid dues, 
withheld tithes, loss in subscriptions, ne- 
glected strangers, discouraged leaders, 
indifferent members, unused capital, hid- 
den _ talents, undeveloped resources — 
spread them ’all before the Father asking, 
“What can I render?” Then, with old- 
time, school-day fervor cram the remain- 
ing days. Cram them full for the final 
examination! 

Tis better to have crammed and won than 
never to have crammed at all. 

Do you recall the Jubilee bells, the 

(Continued on page 325) 
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WESLEYAN 


Marion Lela Norris 
2106 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 


(Continued from August issue) 


There is a Greek word found often in 
the New Testament that describes a 
quality characteristic of true womanli- 
ness. The word splagzna literally means 
the inward parts, heart, liver and so 
on. Because the emotions were thought 
to be centered in the splagxna the word 
meant compassion, pity, or “heart.” 
So in Philemon 20, “‘ Refresh my heart in 
Christ.”” The same root expresses the 
Father’s affection for the prodigal son, 
the Samaritan’s pity for the wounded 
traveler, the Master’s compassion for the 
multitude ‘‘who were as sheep without a 
shepherd.” 

It is this splagxna — this heart tender- 
ness — that our Wesleyan Service Guild 
units and our missionary societies de- 
velop in their members. They give to 
busy women an opportunity to express 
“mother love.’”? The result of neglect- 
ing to show this concern for others is 
suggested in I John 3:17. But whoever 
possesses this world’s goods and notices 
his brother in need and shuts his heart 
against him, how can love to God remain 
in him? 

If we as women would continue to be 
to the human race what women have 
been, the embodiment of the noblest 
sentiments of sacrifice and love, we must 
exert ourselves to conserve and develop 
these primal, basic virtues. One practical 
way of alleviating misery and of giving 
opportunities of betterment to thousands 
of women and children is to enter enthusi- 
astically into the activities of the mis- 
sionary societies. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild provides 
an opportunity to express worldwide 
friendship and to conserve age-long 
qualities of womanliness. 


Marie WELLES Capp, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


STUDENT 


Se 


W((((te 
if 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, N. C. 


The Jerusalem Conference 


There were thirteen representatives of 
eleven national student movements pres- 
ent at the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council held on the Mount of 
Olives, Jerusalem, March 24 to April 9, 
1928. We were present as guests of the 
council, given the privilege of the floor 
and had places as members of the various 
working commissions. Students could not 
help feeling at home in such a gathering 
because it was primarily a study group 
of two hundred and fifty people, repre- 
sentative of the world’s best Christian 
leadership. Two impressions came to 
one’s mind at the beginning of the Con- 
ference and grew as the meeting pro- 
gressed; first, that these men and women 
from fifty nations of the world were people 
carrying many of the greatest responsi- 
bilities of organized Christianity; and 
second, that however great the immediate 
demands of this work were, they were 
eager to restudy the methods, and if need 
be to restate the aims of the Christian 
enterprise throughout the world if thereby 
they might more truly understand and 
meet the world’s needs. To witness the 
searching criticism which these leaders 
threw upon their aims and projects gave 
one a new insight into the Christian 
Church. Often Jesus seemed to stand in 
the midst of his friends, pointing out the 
weaknesses in their fellowship and again 
encouraging them to go forward fearlessly 
along the lines which they had under- 
taken. 

The Jerusalem Conference afforded a 
testimony that Jesus’ hope that all men 
might become one body through devo- 
tion to him and his purposes is gradually 
being realized in his world church. The 
leadership of such a negro as Professor 
Jabaru of South Africa, of an Englishman 
like Bishop Temple, of Dr. Datta of India 
and of a Chinese such as C. Y. Cheng, 
helped one to know that every culture 
and race is contributing powerful person- 
alities to the Christian movement. While 
the old nomenclature of “sending and 
recelving countries” crept in occasionally, 
it: was a jarring note in the conference. 


Much attention was given to the so- 
called “secularization of life.”’, The old 
attitude toward non-Christian religions 
was tempered by the realization that at 
least they as well as Christianity were 
directed toward the end of lifting life 
above the plane of the merely material 
or secular to that of spiritual value. In 
the light of such an aim, they and Chris- 
tianity were in some measure recognized 
as allies. Furthermore, positive values 
such as “the reverence in worship” of 
Islam, the ‘belief in a moral order” of 
Confucianism and the “desire for con- 
tact with ultimate reality” of Hinduism 
were appreciated. Students will be among 
the first to see that the transcendent 
meaning of Jesus will in no measure be 
dimmed by Christians’ going to the far- 
thest limits of possibility in welcoming 
those rays of the full light of truth which 
have illumined the way for men as they 
have sought the higher planes of life. 

One of the aims stated early in the con- 
ference was that of seeking to determine 
the place of religion in education and of 
education in religion. The old contrast 
between preaching and teaching, between 
evangelism and education, was said to be 
false in theory and practice. Jesus made 
no such distinction. When he taught, it 
was toward the end that men might be 
saved, z.e., ‘set free from self-regard,” 
and his preaching was always teaching at 
its best. Especial consideration was given 
to the teaching method of Jesus as char- 
acterized by its emphasis on life as op- 
posed to dogmatic or merely informational 
instruction, on freedom of individual re- 
sponse and on fellowship among those 
who seek the Way of Life. Education’s 
chief concern was said to be that of the 
formation of the character of the pupil, 
and religion to be man’s response to the 
eternal values of life. Their interrelation- 
ship was thus seen to be organic. 

One of the most searching inquiries of 
the council was in the field of industrial 
problems. In order more effectively to 
grapple with situations involving such 
matters as the “investment of capital in 
undeveloped areas,” ‘‘friction between 
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nations engaged in economic expansion,” 
and “‘all forms of economic and social in- 
justice,” the council authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research and Information. The 


aim of this bureau will be not only to 


provide data concerning economic oppres- 
sion but also “to arrange for joint action 
between different Christian bodies with a 
view to the removal of un-Christian con- 
ditions of life and work.’’ 

Students will be glad to know that the 
council's findings on the subject of the 
“Protection of Missionaries” urge all 
national missionary organizations ‘‘to 
secure from their governments the accep- 
tance of the principle of extending to mis- 
sionaries only such protection as may be 
provided without the use, show or threat 
of military force and should relinquish all 
claim on their governments for the armed 
defence of their missionaries and their 
property.” 

The racial issue elicited expressions of 
penitence and humility over the failure 
of the Christian Church to deal ade- 
quately with this problem. The council 
put itself on record in behalf of many re- 
forms in this matter. Yet one regretted 
the cautiousness shown in refusing to pass 
the statement providing that “In lands 
where two races live side by side, there 
shall be the fullest participation of all in 
social, cultural and religious fellowship.” 
The old bogy of intermarriage raised its 
head again, keeping people from making 
an uncompromising statement in behalf 
of fundamental justice. 

Throughout the conference, there was 
a note of rejoicing over the fact that the 
younger churches in Asia and Africa have 
come to a point of very great responsi- 
bility for the development of a Christian 
society in their various countries. One 
comes then to the question so often asked 
by students: “Has not the day of the 
foreign missionary passed?” Even after 
Jerusalem, the answer must be, ‘‘No.” 
The opportunities and needs of the new 
day are manifold. One saw at Jerusalem 
evidences of a worldwide Christian 
Church. Yet one dare not leave the field 
untended simply because the seed has 
sprouted. The younger churches are not 
now dependent upon “missionary initia- 
tive, direction and control as they once 
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were. There is possible now a true part- 
nership enabling the older churches in an 
ever-increasing degree to work with, 
through, or in the younger.” The find- 
ings on the ‘Relations of the Younger 
and Older Churches” further state that. 
“From the older churches financial aid 
and missionaries for almost every type of 
work are still urgently needed. The ablest. 
exponents of Christian life and thought, 
educators, scientists, and technical ex- 
perts will also be called upon to help the 
younger churches to solve their diverse 
and pressing problems. The younger 
churches can serve the older in such 
ways as by deputations, by furnishing 
valuable information and interpretation 
of events, by short term service in offices 
of boards and agencies of the older 
churches and by giving lectures in educa- 
tional institutions.” 

To many of us at Jerusalem, this con- 
ference seemed to be an epoch-marking 
one in the history of the Christian Church. 
It is no slight thing to realize the existence 
of a worldwide Christian movement, self- 
conscious and in an increasing measure 
self-directing in all its parts. But the 
greater thing was the experience of again 
seeing Jesus, the desire of all nations, 
lifted up in the place of his ministry and 
of realizing anew that mankind is not 
without a pattern of matchless perfection 
in these days of complexity and of much 
futile rushing to and fro in behalf of 


lesser gods. Twita Lytton Cavert. 


Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 823) 


closed doors, the little slates? Weren’t: 
they attractive? And didn’t they make 
an easy method of approach? Yet they 
were thought-compelling and money- 
getters. But of what avail would they 
have been had they been left under lock 
and key? Ask God to show you what 
material you have that should be in use. 
Then go forth in the power of his might 
and tell people. THE FRIEND, the Junior 
Friend, letters from missionaries, your 
own Branch paper, and leaflets from the 
budget all make good lines of approach. 
Try them! 

’Tis better to have tried and lost than. 
never to have tried at all. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 


Methodist Mothers! (That means all 
Methodist women who are old enough to 
have an interest in young people and chil- 
dren.) Do you read this page? 

We should like to put a picture of a 
great big traffic officer in the act of say- 
ing, “Halt!” at the top this month, just 
so you would not speed by without read- 
ing it. You read it when there are answers 
to Mystery Box questions on it, do you? 
Then, please, dear Mystery Box Lady, let 
me whisper something in your ear — 
That’s fine. Thank you! 

To come back to you, Methodist 
mother; please let the leaders you ap- 
pointed a year ago to direct the young 
people’s department say that they are 
glad you did it; thank you for your con- 
fidence and help; and make a few requests 
for the year just beginning. You have 
often said that the task committed to us 
was the most difficult of all our Society 
undertakes. Realizing this, you will be 
all the more ready to help, for we simply 
cannot carry on without your assistance. 
In order to save space we shall number 
our requests and state them as briefly as 
possible. 

1. We need members, and Methodist 
girls need the information, inspiration, 
vision and opportunity for service we have 
to offer. If you have no organization of 
our department take immediate steps to 
begin one. See that your auxiliary has a 
committee. Write to your depot of sup- 
plies for an “Organization Packet” of 
literature of the young people’s depart- 
ment. It is free and contains the help 
you need for making a beginning. And 
write to your district counselor and she 
will, if possible, visit and assist you. 

If you have an organization already, 
try to get every woman in your auxiliary 
to be a missionary mother to at least one 
girl — her own or some other. What can 
a missionary mother do? Well, to begin 
at the beginning, select your girl. Let her 
be one whom no one else has chosen, if 
possible. Study her, know her home, be 
interested in her in an all-round way, get 
her to join the Society, see that she has 


the opportunity to read the Frrenp, see 
that her dues are paid, know whether or 
not she attends the meetings, when she 
is absent find out why, let her know you 
care and above all try to be the kind of 
Christian you want her to be. 

2. Young people always need special 
help at the beginning of the year. Make 
the first meeting a great time for them. 
Missionary mothers can assure this by 
helping with the plans for the program 
and social hour. A dinner to which all 
old and prospective members are invited 
will bring the desired attendance, and is 
not difficult if a certain article of food is 
assigned to each mother, and prepared 
beforehand. 

3. Some organizations need help in 
securing supplies for the beginning of the 
year’s work. They have no fund upon 
which to draw for local expenses and their 
leader does not find it practicable to pay 
for all needed supplies from her own purse, 
nor is it right that she should do so. If 
she is willing on behalf of the mother 
society to give of her time, talents and 
energy to the work with young people, it is 
only just and right that the society bear 
the financial burden. Do not wait for 
her to ask for help. Offer it, and let her 
know you consider that her gift of her- 
self far outweighs any financial consider- 
ation. This year the study budget is all 
contained in the textbook — pictures; 
map; suggestions for posters, invitations, 
social hour and devotions; as well as 
program outlines and materials. The fact 
that the book is ours, only, makes the 
edition small. This, of course, increases 
the cost per copy, so it is necessary to 
ask $1.25 each. This seems expensive, 
but it is not more than the cost of 
the budget of former years has been. In 
the book will be found many short plays, 
demonstrations, dialogues and conver- 
sations. This will make it desirable to 
have more than one copy if possible. 

Of course, there will be the added ex- 
pense of postage on Blessing Boxes, pass- 
ports, and other supplies as well as the 

(Continued on page 331) 
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Religious Education 


The Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for 1924 in paragraph 
108, section 15, states that at the fourth 
quarterly conference there shall be con- 
stituted ‘“‘a commission on religious edu- 
cation, consisting of one representative 
each from the Sunday school, the Epworth 
League, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society and the committee on appor- 
tioned benevolences, the pastor and the 
director of religious education being ex 
officio members.’ By the action of the 
last General Conference the new Disci- 
pline will term this group a committee 
and there will be a few changes in the 
paragraph, but the women’s missionary 
societies are to be represented as before. 

A better understanding of the mutual 
interests of the various church organ- 
izations will be developed by the proper 
functioning of this committee. It should 
be made clear that the junior societies, 
under the direction of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, with their text- 
books and interesting projects, have a 
distinct contribution to make to the cur- 
riculum of religious education. Auxiliary 
presidents and junior leaders should take 
this matter under advisement and make 
use of the privilege granted to our Society 
by the Church. Women of influence and 
prestige and with a knowledge of our 
junior work should be selected as repre- 
sentatives. Pastors will no doubt welcome 
suggestions in regard to appointments. 


A Word to the 
District Superintendent 
Material for the new missionary year 
awaits your order at your depot of sup- 
plies. Whenever possible invite the local 
leaders of your district to meet at your 
home for a conference during September. 
The new plans may then be talked over 
together and each leader given samples 
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JUNIOR WORK 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
109 Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


of the “tools” she will need in her work. 
City districts find such conferences very 
helpful. In case the societies are too 
scattered for this plan, arrange for such a 
gathering at your early fall district meet- 
ings. 

Study the new material and be able to 
present it in an interesting, convincing 
manner. A good way is to arrange samples 
of the junior supplies on a large sheet of 
cardboard. Do not confine the presenta- 
tion to the junior workers at district con- 
ventions but ask for a few minutes at 
one of the regular sessions. Give a bright 
quotation from the textbook, repeat a 
rhyme from the ‘Airplane Flight” and 
read one of the entertaining letters in the 
Junior Friend letter box. The women will 
be interested, but do not take too much 
time. Make your speech snappy and to 
the point. Make a plea for a better “job 
of mothering” on the part of the auxiliary 
and suggest that the junior budget be 
supplied the local leader by drawing on 
the contingent fund of the auxiliary. If 
an extra copy of the Woman’s Mission- 
ARY FRIEND is available ask that it be 
given to the leader so she may have the 
opportunity to widen her missionary 
horizon and also consult “Junior Meth- 
ods.” The average junior leader spends 
more on her juniors than auxiliary women 
dream of. If not able to come in personal 
contact with your leaders send them ‘“In- 
formation for Leaders” and a letter of 
instruction and encouragement, early in 
September. Urge them to order supplies 
at once and prepare for the October meet- 
ing. Let us also remember that new 
leaders are taken into our ranks every 
year and should be carefully coached. 
Otherwise they will be inefficient, become 
discouraged and give up the work. You, 
my dear district superintendent, are the 
key woman of the junior department. 
Keep constantly in touch with your 
leaders and results will come. Try it and 
see! 
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The Silver Birthday Book 


Reports now being received give evi- 
dence that the plans for our anniversary 
year have been well worked out by en- 
thusiastic leaders and juniors and that 
our Silver Birthday Book will contain the 
record of many splendid achievements. 
We shall not be able to place this beauti- 
ful book, as we had so joyfully antici- 
pated, in the: hands of our dear Mrs. 
Harrison at the General Executive Meet- 
ing which marks the close of our birthday 
year. How we shall miss her radiant 
presence! The words we have so often 
heard her quote come to us now with an 
added significance: 

The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear 

Is this — that I may help a little child. 

I do not ask that I should ever stand 

Among the wise, the worthy or the great; 

I only ask that, softly, hand in hand, 

A child and I may enter at Thy gate. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 326) 

purchase of some items referred to in the 
text which, while not required, will 
greatly add to the interest of the pro- 
grams. If you will place three dollars in 
the hands of your local counselor, she 
can secure two copies of the textbook and 
all other needed supplies and start the 
Voyage of Good Will with flying colors, 
and you will be ‘speculating in futures” 
with sure returns. If the Society cannot 
afford so much, perhaps some good 
mother will buy the book as a present for 
her daughter, thus securing an extra copy 
which may be available. Aside from the 
actual need for the book on the part of the 
local group, we must sell a sufficient num- 
ber of copies to save a loss on the part of 
our publisher, who has so loyally and 
generously stood by us in this venture. 
This is all we are asking of you just now, 
dear Methodist mothers. How grateful 
we are for the splendid interest we know 
you are going to take in us! 


To Locan LEADERS 


After you have read the above you will under- 
stand concerning the textbook and its price. 
While you should not be compelled to ask the 
mother auxiliary for help, do not hesitate to do 
so if it is not offered. The following supplies are 
ready for you. If you do not have all of them, 
please take immediate steps to secure them: 

Textbook, including complete study budget, 
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“A Voyage of Good Will,” your own book, pre- 
pared by your own leaders, and telling of the 
work you are really doing. 

(Continued on page 330) 


“Some Fell by the Wayside’’ 

(Continued from page 319) 
for night had suddenly descended. A 
stalwart young villager was going our way 
and we talked as we walked together. He 
was a simple open-hearted youth brought 
up in God’s out-of-doors and he listened 
gladly. He had never before heard of 
Jesus so,we told him ‘‘the story simply as 
to a little child.” 

And so we came to the gate at the end 
of our road, and while he went on into 
the darkening night, repeating the new 
Name, lest he forget, we prayed that even 
the seed sown by the wayside might bear 
some fruit. 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 321) 

On Easter morning there passed from 
Bangalore, India, to the presence of her 
Lord one of the most notable of our early 
workers, Mrs. Louise Blackmar Gilder. 
Miss Blackmar went out under our Society 
in 1872 and gave faithful service. Her 
work in the zenanas was especially not- 
able. Sironcha and Raipur, also, owe 
much to her efforts both before and after 
her marriage. 

Miss Ruth C. Manchester sailed for 
England the last week in July. There she 
expected to join Dr. Bertha Chase, who 
has been taking graduate medical work in 
London, and together they planned to 
sail from Liverpool for India on August 17. 

During the summer the following mis- 
sionaries returned to their work in China: 
Misses Clara Pearl Dyer, Eulalia Fox, 
Rose Mace, Pauline Westcott, Sylvia 
Aldrich, Camilla Mills, Nora Dillenbeck, 
Dr. Viola Lantz, Misses Lillian Half- 
penny, Frances Culley, Clara B. Smith, 
HKdith Fredericks, Myrtle Smith. With 
one party went Miss Juliet M. Johnson, 
a new missionary of New York Branch, 
appointed to Foochow. Miss Juliet is a 
sister of Miss Mary Johnson of Hinghwa. 

Miss Rose Dudley returned from the 
Philippines by way of Europe and after 
a month in the East went to her home in 
Olympia, Washington. 


ur SIXTIETH 
Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N.Y. 


How to Make the Africa Programs 
Live for Groups of Uninterested 
Young Business Women 


By CLEMENTINA BUTLER 


Our study for the coming year is of the most fascinating 
continent on this globe. Consider its history, its close rela- 
tionship to us of the Christian faith. Visualize our debt to 
it — the land which gave opportunity to Moses, who was 
to be the law giver of the chosen people, to learn all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians; that land which, unhampered by 
quotas of immigration, gave shelter to the Babe of Beth- 
lehem from the wrath of the Roman power. 

Our young people may not at first wish to consider the 
historic side. The following suggestions are for programs 
to capture their imagination and interest. Follow with 
more serious study. 


Africa is the continent of mystery. Use the 
attraction of mystery in your plans. Announce 
your first meeting as a forum for discussion of 
current questions. Pledge each participant to 
secrecy as to her topic but give it as much 
publicity as possible. 


PROGRAM 


Two Famous Flappers. 
Beads and Necklaces. 
Taleum Powder 
Length of Skirt. 
Solitaires. 
(For an older group add:) 
What Calendar? 
The Compass; Where Shall It Point? 
8. Jurisprudence? Materia Medica? Trans- 
portation? 
9. “‘Mr. Rameses, Meet Mr. Moses.”’ 
10. Shall It Be the Crescent or the Star — 
the Spear or the Book? 
11. Was She Justified? 
12. The Good Old Scout. Three Scouts. 
For both groups use as a finish the Scout’s 
Message. 


aie SEL oe 


Hints 


No. 1. Select two of the liveliest girls you 
know and give to one the task of bringing the 
story of Cleopatra, the woman of a black race, 
so beautiful, however, that she ““vamped”’ one 
of the noblest Romans of them all! Provide the 
girl with a picture of Cleopatra in her gorgeous 
barge on the Nile. 

To the second girl give the Queen of Sheba, 
also a black woman—who took leap year 
privileges with Solomon. Help her to bring the 
thought around to Abyssinia, where the royal 
family claims kinship, through this episode, to 
the House of Judah. 

No. 2. Choose a girl with a pretty complexion 
and take the beads of today back to the ancient 
Egyptians. Have her get from the library some 
book with pictures of the exquisite necklaces 
found on the mummies of ancient Egypt. 


No. 3. Let one of your girls look up the use 
of cosmetics and show that our fancy of today 
goes back to ancient days in Africa, but bring 
her down to modern missions by providing her 
with a picture of an African widow with her face 
heavily coated with white as a badge of mourning. 

No. 4. Take a girl with skirt sixteen inches 
from the ground. Find pictures of ancient 
Egyptians with their knee-length skirts and also 
Zulu and Sudanese women with skirts anywhere 
from ten to two inches — not from the ground 
but from their bodies! 


No. 5. Bring in a girl who is engaged. Let 
her tell that the popular sign of the selection of 
the bride all over the modern world is the 
diamond from the mines of the dark continent. 
Have her tell of the cost of the gem in money and 
also in the girlhood of Africa. Ask the women 
and girls present to show how many carry a bit 
of Africa on their hands. 

No. 6. Discuss the present date of the world. 
For the Moslem the year is 1346; for the Jew, 
ae ; for the Japanese, 2587; for the Byzantine, 

436. 

Discuss the proposed new thirteen months 
plan. Mention Turkish acceptance of our cal- 
andar Anno Domini—the year of our Lord 
Jesus the Christ. Business necessity brings this 
about. 

No. 7. Stores are giving away compasses. 
They are indispensable to scouts. The Mos- 
lem compass points to Mecca. What shall be 
the spiritual compass for Africa — Christ or 
Mohammed? 


No. 8. Under Jurisprudence show our debt to 
Africa; modern laws as administered in our courts 
are based on the laws of Moses. Or take Materia 
Medica. Give the daughter of a physician this 
topic. Picture the danger to the world of sleep- 
ing sickness imported from Africa. Bring in the 
sleeping sickness of Christians, as to the need. 
Or have a railroad man use Transportation. 
Take the Cairo railroad; where does it touch 
mission stations? 

No. 9. Find somebody with imagination to 
picture the meeting of Moses with the great 
Pharoah. Get a picture of the mummy of 
Rameses as found in the Boulak Museum and 
look into the face of the man who talked with 
Moses. 

No. 10. Bring in a politician to study the 
crescent as a symbol of the world power. Bring 
a hammer to picture Charles Martell when 
Europe was threatened by the domination of 
Islam; a spear to symbolize African warfare; the 
book, the means to the allegiance of her people. 

For women’s meetings use the following: Give 
out the topic ‘“Eugenics.”’ Was the Queen of 
Sheba its first student? Was she justified 
according to the morals of her time in her effort 
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to secure elevation for her nation? What is the 
result today?* 

No. 11. Who was the first woman to be a 
foreign missionary? Dramatize the princess of a 
great nation stooping to save Moses — the child 
of an alien race, of a slave — and giving him a 
chance to learn “all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.’’ Imagine the first lady of our land, in 
pre-Civil War times, fishing a little negro baby 
out of the Potomac and bringing him to the 
White House for education and adoption! 

No. 12. The good old scout, the man who 
gave himself to a continent — David Living- 
stone. On his grave in Westminster Abbey is the 
following, taken from his dying words: “‘Bless- 
ings on any man, true Christian or Turk, who 
will help to heal the open sore of the world.” 
Use this as a specimen of internationalism. 
Shall we change it a little: ‘Blessings on any 
woman of any faith who gives herself to the 
healing of the sin and suffering and ignorance of 
those who know not our Christ.” 


*After the above was written a stranger came to me say- 
ing that she was a missionary in Aintab in 1913 when the 
Queen of Abyssinia came seeking a Christian wife for her 
son and bringing a full trousseau, great trunks and bales. 
This modern Queen of Sheba found an Armenian girl who 
is now in the royal palace. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 828) 


Ticket-passport, including place for a small 
picture of the voyager and names of all 
ports with provision for the visé at each port. 
These are free for postage. 

The Blue Print — more beautiful than ever 
and giving complete plans for the year’s work, 
free to each leader. 

Organization Clock Face, new in color and 
design, with gummed stickers containing points 
to be made — free. 

Blessing Box, a beautiful new design in colors, 
featuring a frigate under full sail — free. 

Mile of Members, feet and World-Friendship 
stickers — free. 

Stewardship enrollment cards, same as last 
year. 

The Frrenp, faithful, loyal, beautiful, always 
full of help. Every article will be material for our 
programs the coming year. Save them and use 
them at the appropriate time. 

Isn’t this a wonderful and generous layout? 
You will need a map. The depots of supplies 
carry a perfectly beautiful one for $1.25. Perhaps 
the auxiliary of your church owns one. If so, 
borrow it; if not, see if they will not purchase one 
and let you use it. Failing this, get one of your 
clever members to enlarge the one in the front of 
the textbook and put in the names of places 
as you go along. 

In view of the heavy expense of so many free 
items in our supplies, it seems best to ask each 
organization to prepare its own chart of indi- 
vidual clocks. Just make a drawing of the one 
found in the front of the Blue Print and duplicate 
it for each member. 

God speed you and bring you back at the end 
of the year laden with treasure for the King. 
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A Plea For Help 


China missionaries need the help we have 
been in the habit of sending but perhaps have 
neglected during the war and the evacuation. 
Two special calls for hospital supplies have re- 
cently been received, one from the Danforth 
Hospital at Kiukiang, and the other from the 
Gamble Memorial Hospital at Chungking. 

Miss Nora Kellogg writes that everything at 
Danforth was wonderfully kept up and the work 
has been ‘“‘going on with earnestness and peace.” 
She says, ‘‘We are averaging more than fifty 
dressings a day, so you can know that every bit 
of dressing material, new or old, is most val- 
uable.’’ Appended to the letter (which, by the 
way, was sent to another missionary and not to 
the Frrmnp) is the following list of suggestions 
as to what should be sent: Sheets for single beds; 
spreads for single beds; blankets for single beds; 
towels of any kind; wash cloths; soap, toilet or 
laundry; scouring powder; taleum powder; ad- 
hesive plaster; cotton in any quantity; safety and 
common pins; needles and thread; hot water 
bags; medicine droppers; babies’ diapers; paper 
tablets; exercise or note books; old table or bed 
linen or other soft material for dressing diseased 
scalps or infected wounds. 

On another page Miss Lillian Holmes tells of 
the utter destruction by fire of the Gamble Me- 
morial Hospital at Chungking. She says, “We 
need everything.” Shall we not send a veritable 
shower — or even better, downpour — of supplies 
to both these hospitals but especially to Chung- 
king? Miss Kellogg would not hesitate to place 
Miss Holmes’s need far above her own — but 
why not send enough for both? Checks can be 
used when it is not convenient to send supplies. 


Branch Annual Meetings 


New England.— Hartford, Conn., October 3-5. 
General chairman, Mrs. Naomi Ruth Shellabear, ~ 
Whitman Avenue, West Hartford. 

Philadelphia. — Elm Park Church, Scranton, 
Pa., October 2-5. Send registrations before Sep- 
tember 25 to Mrs. W. T. Cooper, 230 Owen 
Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Baltimore. — First Church, Baltimore, Md., 
October 1-3. Chairman of hospitality committee, 
Mrs. George F’. Ruckdeschel, 617 East 33d Street, 
Baltimore. 

Cincinnati. — Marion, Ohio, October 4-6. 
General chairman, Mrs. J. H. Clark, Marion. 

Northwestern. — Calvary Church, Lansing, 
Mich., October 2-4. Chairman of assignment 
committee, Mrs. M. B. Ackley, 900 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Lansing. 

Des Moines. — First Church, Joplin, Mo., 
October 4-7. Chairman of hospitality committee, 
Mrs. H. W. Dickerson, 230 North Moffet Street, 
Joplin. 

Topeka. — First Church, Pittsburg, Kan., Oc- 
tober ‘4-7. General chairman, Mrs. W. W. 
Ferguson, 412 West Adams Street, Pittsburg. 

Columbia River. — First Church, Portland, 
Ore., October 11-14. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. E. R. Martin, 619 Hast 56th 
Street North, Portland. 
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Annual Meeting, October 2-5, 
Elm Park Church, Scranton, Penn. 


The Methodist history of Wyoming Confer- 
ence dates back to the days of Francis Asbury 
who crossed and recrossed this region many 
times in his tireless journeyings. The conference 
has had the distinction of having led the country 
in its World Service giving. This may be attri- 
buted to the large number of Storehouse Tithers’ 
Associations within its borders. 

The program will be of unusual interest with 
notable speakers and special features. 

Send registrations to Mrs. W. T. Cooper, 230 
Owen Avenue, Lansdowne, Penn., before 
September 25. 

JAPAN 

From Hakodate, in far north Japan, Olive 
Curry writes: “I teach eight hours of English and 
two hours of school chorus each week. I have 
fourteen music pupils from among the students 
or kindergarten teachers, train the teachers’ and 
pupils’ choirs that sing on alternate Sundays, 
conduct our budding Hakodate Choral Club and, 
last but not least, help with the girls’ Epworth 
League at the church. I am station corres- 
pondent, housekeeper for our home, have charge 
of the dormitory sings on Sunday nights, and 
am trying to continue with the third year of 
language study.” 

Is it surprising that she adds, ‘‘The days are 
very full”? Early in May the girls’ Epworth 
League gave a concert and bazaar which netted 
them 100 yen, to be divided between the church 
building fund and the evangelistic work in 
Kamiiso in which the girls are greatly interested. 
Later the school gave a large concert to raise 
funds to finish paying for a new piano. Mrs. 
C. W. Iglehart came over from Hirosaki to be 
the soloist and the program included the first 
appearance of the Hakodate Choral Club. 


Christmas Boxes 


Miss Curry continues: ‘Do you know of any 
groups that would like to send out some mission 
boxes, but do not know just who would like to 
have them? Some are badly needed here. We 
depend on them for the little Christmas presents 
for the girls. Handkerchiefs, wash cloths, 
pencils, crayons, note books, towels, sewing 
bags and dolls — except the little celluloid ones 
that always come crushed — are the things we 
need. It is especially nice when there is enough 
of one thing to give to each girl in a class of thirty 
or forty. Last year, though we had a doil for each 
praduating girl in the kindergarten, there were 
four classes for whom we had nothing.” 

Consult Mrs. Walter F. Coles, 508 67th Avenue, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, for latest advice regard- 
ing mailing packages. Miss Curry’s address is, 
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Miss Olive Curry, Iai Jo Gakko, Hakodate, 
Japan. 

From Aoyama in Tokyo comes word of the 
happy closing of one term and the enthusiastic 
opening of the new. ‘The applications for first 
year came tumbling in fast, till there were 658 
eager girls to take the examination. We closed 
the applications March 10. Then began our 
preparations for decision, including a physical 
examination combined with oral examination. 
Two hundred four were admitted for four classes. 
Then began two weeks of the hardest kind of 
work, seeing parents, relatives, friends, teachers 
of girls not admitted, but who have all passed 
the examinations, nevertheless. As usual we 
yielded to some, till our numbers became 237, 
too many to teach properly, but we could scarcely 
do otherwise. Our registration is now 1017. 

“Then we had commencement exercises, the 
farewell meetings, farewell dinner on the part of 
the school, followed by the response on the part 
of the graduates in a thank you meeting to their 
teachers. Here they gave 650 yen or $325 as a 
parting gift for the endowment fund. We con- 
sider that this was a large gift coming from the 
students themselves. 

“Highty-three of the girls decided to have 
more education and so entered higher schools. 

“The opening two days of school were inspir- 
ing. The new students with their over 400 
friends and relatives came April 4 to help start 
the new high school life for the entrance students. 
They were told that this school stood for Christian 
principles while at the same time trying to make 
the education equal to if not better than the best 
in Japan. One student afterward changed to a 
non-Christian school. We are hoping and pray- 
ing that we may be used in bringing Christ to a 
large number. Last year 110 were baptized.” 


SUMATRA 


Our church has closed its work in Java and 
concentrated its efforts for the Netherlands 
Indies in Sumatra. Like a dutiful daughter of the . 
Church, our Society has followed suit and voted 
to transfer its missionaries to the new field, which 
means that Freda Chadwick is now located in 
Medan, living in rented quarters as, of course, 
our Society has not yet acquired any property. 
The missionaries are very wisely taking time 
thoroughly to study conditions before deciding 
upon the lines of work to be developed. Miss 
Chadwick has been appointed to evangelistic 
work and writes most interestingly and with keen 
insight of the experiences she has already had 
among the agglomeration of races to be found 
there in Sumatra. 

She writes: “‘Conditions are somewhat com- 
plicated by the presence of many racial and 
language groups. There are Malays, Bataks, 
Arabs, Chinese speaking many different dialects, 
Baba Chinese who speak Malay, Tamil coolies 
from India, and various other Indian people, 
mostly Sikhs and Bengalis. There are many 
Javanese here who have come over as contract 
coolies and have stayed. The woman who helps 
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me with the housework is a Javanese, my 
groceryman is a Chinese, my milkman is a 
Bengali, my breadman is a Punjabi, my eggman 
is a Chinese and my butcher is a German! In 
the church the largest group is Hokien Chinese. 
The daughter of the Hokien pastor has had 
kindergarten training in China and is principal 
of a Chinese school with nearly four hundred 
pupils. She is very active in church work and 
is efficiently superintending the primary depart- 
ment of the Chinese Sunday school. There is no 
Chinese-speaking Bible woman here now. 

“There is an English Sunday school made up 
of pupils from the boys’ school and the girls’ 
school and a few former students of these insti- 
tutions. The largest class in the Sunday school is 
made up of boys from six to sixteen years of age 
and represent six different races. They are from 
the lowest classes of the English school — most 
of them from non-Christian and Moslem homes. 
This group is certainly a challenge.” 

Miss Chadwick continues: ‘There is also here 
in Medan a small Batak congregation consisting 
of six or seven families. I have started a bi- 
monthly meeting for the women of this group, 
to include talks on care and training of children, 
diet, sewing, cooking, etc., besides devotional 
meetings. 

“Recently, I had the privilege of going with 
Mr. Archer, the district superintendent, to the 
other end of the conference, to Kisaran, and 
remained there over Sunday. We attended the 
church service which included the baptism of 
two children and congregational singing of 
Batak hymns to German tunes, the leader lining 
the hymns after the old style. In the evening we 
went out to Boenoet, a large rubber plantation 
of the United States Rubber Company, whose 
factory is said to be the largest crude rubber 
factory in the world. The company has erected 
a large galvanized iron building to serve as 
church and school. At the evening service three 
young men were baptized and nine received into 
the church.”’ 

And now June Redinger, whom many of you 
met last fall at Branch Meeting, and who has 
been.adopted by the Mt. Carmel auxiliary as its 
very own missionary, sailed in July to join Miss 
Chadwick in Sumatra. Our love and prayers go 
with her as she takes up the work to which she 
has been so eagerly looking forward. 

INDIA 

A letter from Elsie Ross, who returned to 
India after an extended furlough, during which 
she secured her degree at Boston University, has 
this to say of her new appointment: ‘‘Here I am 
in Nadiad, the station to which I have been 
appointed by the bishop. It is an entirely new 
work for me, but I will do my best. Nadiad is a 
city of some 30,000 people and is a place very full 
of interest. There are a large industrial school 
and a boys’ school here, and the city is also a 
great evangelistic center. I have charge of the 
Bible women and of the two schools with four 
teachers and, last but not least, the Widows’ 
Home is my responsibility. All the nice things 
you gave me for the work will be of great use. 
It is fine to be in India again, the land to which 
God called me. I am very well, very happy, and 
busy as a bee.” 
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Camp Wesleyan 


None know you but to pray 
Such is your glory; 
And we our voices raise 
In the old story. 
We will be ever true 
To your ideals and you. 
Wesleyan, we love you! 
Wesleyan, we love you! 
(Tune: ‘‘Santa Lucia.”’) 


(First honor song by Camp Wesleyan girls, 1928) 


A week of unlimited possibilities opened before 
seventy-four teen age girls of Minnesota; girls 
pulsating with life, eager for adventure, fun and 
new friendships. A week on the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Minnetonka, epochal in endearing these 
girls to the cause of missions, a wonderful week, 
with an unexcelled faculty, who have indelibly 
left the imprint of their joyous, consecrated 
personalities on girlhood. 

We dare not even attempt a detailed report of 
this week, as every moment from seven o’clock 
morning dip to ten o’clock “lights out,’’ was 
crowded to the utmost. 

A ‘Breakin’ Thru” party Wednesday evening 
launched the week’s activities with rollicking fun, 
singing and get-together games, which introduced 
everyone, So no one was new orstrange at its close. 

Miss Edna Dittes, the camp director, then 
took the girls down to the lake shore where, in a 
few beautiful words, she told the girls of the 
possibilities of this new week, that they would 
receive from it just what they wished. In a 
beautiful ceremony she lighted the tapers of four 
girls, symbolizing Faith, Hope, Courage and 
Love, from her large candle. These four, with 
their tapers, lighted a large campfire and then the 
tapers of the rest of the girls. 

As the girls then wended their way across the 
grounds, with their lighted tapers, singing 
“Follow the Gleam,’”’ they made a picture we 
shall not soon forget. The counselors met with 
their individual groups of eight to eleven girls 
for the first of their evening prayers, just before 
“lights out.”” In these group meetings the 
counselors were able to have an intimate touch 
with these girls, to sense their spiritual yearnings 
and decisions. 

Thursday morning, when the girls met their 
instructors with enthusiasm, we noted the eager- 
ness and avidity with which they listened to the 
young missionaries, who have not yet gone so far 
from their teens that they have forgotten what 
girls like. After the afternoon rest hour came 
organized sports, baseball, volley ball, tennis, 
swimming and games. 

Thursday we had a ‘“Captain’s Dinner,” 
planned by our captain, Miss Helen Salzer. 
Blue and white balloons, blue and white ruche 
collars, and nautical songs carried out the idea as 
a preliminary for further voyaging. 


Gathering in the club rooms we were reminded 
of lands the Standard Bearers are to visit this 
year through Miss Yasmin Peters, our sweet 
Hindustani girl, Miss Margaret Wallace and 
Miss Martha Nicolaisen. Girls from different 
provinces of India were there in costume, and we 
were told of the Chinese girls by Miss Nicolaisen. 
The play “The Two Masters,”’ beautifully given 
by a group of St. Paul girls, brought the mes- 
sage, “‘Where He leads me I will follow.” 

Friday evening, the play “Janey,” given by 
Minneapolis girls, brought the message of what 
Christian education can do for a poor white girl 
in the southern mountains. 

Saturday evening, we met groups from all 
nations, in ‘“‘The Quest of the Understanding 
Heart,” a beautifully costumed pageant of world 
fellowship. 

Monday evening brought clever stunts from 
each group and the Camp Wesleyan Song 
Contest. 

Tuesday, the last evening at camp, was the 
second anniversary night. Letters were read by 
Miss Salzer from former faculty members, and 
then the “Spirit of Camp Wesleyan”’ was intro- 
duced by Miss Winifred Washburn, who has 
held that honor since last year’s camp. She 
passed over her lighted candle to Miss Virginia 
MacKnight, a beautiful type of girlhood from 
Central Park Church, St. Paul, chosen by the 
girls to be the representative of Camp Wesleyan. 

As Virginia accepted the lighted candle from 
Winifred, she spoke of what this week had meant 
to her, and how she would try to be worthy of the 
trust the girls had placed in her. At her sug- 
gestion different girls told of what Camp Wes- 
leyan had meant to them. She then led the 
group in a short prayer — after which she lighted 
the green tapers of the honor group in an impres- 
Sive ritualistic service. The rest of the tapers 
were then lighted by the honor group (the group 
earning most points), and all departed to their 
rooms singing ‘Follow the Gleam,” as the 
“Spirit of Camp Wesleyan,”’ with her large 
candle, led the way. 

Sunday was an outstanding day. Arm loads of 
syringa and peonies were brought to the club 
rooms where they were formed into a cross. 
An improvised altar was made which trans- 
formed the room into a chapel. Communion was 
administered to every girl and guest present. 
Immediately following this Dr. A. J. Hughes, 
president of Hamline University, gave a wonder- 
ful address on ‘““Who Is My Neighbor?” The 
afternoon was devoted to Bible dramatics — all 
planned and costumed by the girls themselves. 
Among the subjects given were the “Resur- 
rection,” ‘‘Jacob Receiving Esau’s Birthright,” 
“Ruth and Naomi,” and ‘‘Paul’s Defense before 
Agrippa.”’ At the evening vespers, while the 
girls were gathered about the glowing fireplace, 
the different missionaries told of the natural 
way in which their ‘‘call’”’ came, and the way 
they responded. As the girls breathlessly 
listened to these heart throbs from women they 
had learned to love, Christ seemed very near. 
A very definite moment of consecration came 
when, with bowed heads, thirty-seven girls 
indicated with the uplifted hand that they had 
felt the urge for definite Christian service, and if 
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the call came to them, they would gladly answer 
with their lives. 

We have but briefly touched on a small part 
of this great investment which mothers and 
missionary women have made in these girls. 

We feel that the wonderful spirit and enthu- 
siasm of the faculty had its influence on these 
young lives. Miss Margaret Palmer, field 
secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, with her sweet songs, stories of her 
Mexican girls and charm; Miss Helen Christen- 
son, a teacher in Boylen Home, in her youthful 
enthusiasm; Miss Margaret Wallace, of Isabella 
Thoburn College, showing that girls in India are 
like girls in Minnesota; Miss Yasmin Peters of 
Moradabad, India, with her endearing Indian 
manners, and costume; Miss Martha Nicolaisen 
of China, with her sweet spirit ever manifest; 
Mrs. Martha Anderson, guiding the girls in 
applying the Bible to their lives; the counselors, 
living and planning with their girls; the Home 
and Foreign Missionary Societies of Minnesota 
in their planning and prayers: All had their 
share in making Camp Wesleyan, in Minnesota, 
in 1928, the greatest year our girlhood has 


experienced. 
Erase, F. McMicwae.. 


The Minnesota Summer School 
of Missions 


The Minnesota Summer School of Missions 
held its twenty-second session June 18-22 in 
Hamline M. EK. Church, Hamline University, 
St. Paul. Hight denominations codperate in this 
school with Mrs. A. W. Goldsmith of St. Paul 
as president. 

The faculty was one of the strongest the school 
has ever had. Miss Bertha Conde came to us 
again this year for Bible study. Her series was 
based on Eph. 5: 14 and it was evident that she 
had walked very close to the Master. Her con- 
ferences each afternoon were of intense interest. 

The foreign study book, ‘‘Friends of Africa,” 
was taught in a masterly fashion by Mrs. F. F. 
Lindsay. Her outline programs for each chapter 
are proving most helpful in program building for 
next year. ‘‘What Next in Missions,” the home 
missions study book, was made most interesting 
by Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich. She, too, came 
to the school for her second year. Her addresses 
each morning on ‘‘Facing the Problems of 
Youth,” were of deep interest and showed a 
fine understanding of the youth of today. 

Dr. Glenn Clerk, of Macalaster College, St. 
Paul, gave two excellent addresses, ‘The 
Spiritual Significance of Giving’ and “Steward- 
ship and Sonship.”’ 

Methods for adults, young people and juniors, 
were given by specialists in their lines. An 
innovation this year was a class in international 
relations under Mrs. W. J. Marclay of Min- 
neapolis. 

Opportune addresses by retired missionaries 
and local pastors were especially interesting this 
year. A national, Miss Yasmin Peters of India, 
was one of the outstanding speakers on the 


program. 
Auice I. HEARD, 
Secretary of Northern Minnesota Conference. 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Mont: October. 

Torics: On the King’s Highway. 

The New Fact of Africa (Chapter I, 
“Friends of Africa.’’) 

With a great lift of spirit, with high hope and 
prayer we set forth on the King’s Highway in 
this, the year which brings us to our Sixtieth 
Anniversary. 

Our marching orders are found in the ‘‘ Annual 
Message of the Home Department.”’ (A free copy 
is provided for each auxiliary president.) These 
orders point straight away, with a minimum of 
devices and a maximum of faith in God, to con- 
serve the victories won by our mothers, to lay 
foundations for the daughters and to 

Renew and strengthen on every line, 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, 

That requires a full rounded missionary- 
Christian program. In a time of financial strin- 
gency an auxiliary reported complacently, ““We 
have fifteen members. We follow the study but 
are not paying dues this year.”” Another secre- 
tary wrote, ‘‘We are paying dues, but we are all 
busy women, so do not hold meetings or study 
the book.”’ 

Not so shall we come to victory. The auxiliary 
president and the executive committee should 
emphasize the majors of study and localize the 
goals of the Order of the King’s Highway: mem- 
bership, organization, subscriptions, money, as 
they are outlined in the ‘‘ Message, ”’ setting num- 
bers and sums worthy the local auxiliary in this 
sixtieth year. If the great goals are made it will 
be because we have a will to work. If they must 
do it, we are defeated already. We, as never 
before, includes missionary-hearted women of 
every land. Even the children of mission schools 
face toward Columbus this year. 

There are great possibilities for growth through 
the formation of Clara Swain auxiliaries, recruit- 
ing the young matrons of the church. In the 
beginning it was such as they who had the cour- 
age and initiative to plan great things and do 
them. Their capacity for leadership will have 
free rein in this new division of membership. 

Our Strupy 

A textbook by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie is an 
event. Her stories of the folk of Africa, in hut, by 
the campfire and on the trail have led to eager 
anticipation of “Friends of Africa.” 

This is a book of large dimensions — a book 
to stretch the imagination and sympathy of 
Christendom and lead to appreciation of the 
circumference of Africa and its problems. It is a 
quotable book, yet so condensed, so rich in 
references to matters beyond the scope of its 
pages, that we beg our auxiliaries to supplement 
the usual program with study classes for earnest 
students whose reading shall include some of the 
books and magazines listed on pages 241-244, 
and current periodicals. 

In a brief, striking introduction, Dr. J. H. 
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Oldham summarizes the changes of eighty 
years — the lifetime of many. The slave and 
ivory trade belong to history but the onrush of 
nations to obtain the wealth of gold, diamonds 
and rubber has lead to the seizure by EHuropeans 
of all but a fragment of the continent. The in- 
dustrial slavery is but once removed from that 
of earlier days. For the Christian the major 
adventure in Africa is humanity. d 

Miss Mackenzie opens her chapter with 
tribute to three friends of Africa —an African 
man, a woman, and a British official (pp. 5-8). 
Each in his own way gave years of selfless devo- 
tion to Africa. Types, they are, of the diverse 
gifts and methods Christ can use in that land. 
The African, Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, will be remem- 
bered by many as the eloquent advocate of the 
African race at our General Executive Meeting 
in Des Moines. 

Miss Mackenzie flees statistics and chrono- 
logies and, with the wizardry of words, pictures 
the emergence of Africa from the nameless land 
whose people knew only “our beach” and “our 
forest’”’ to this New Africa. By what persistence 
of exploration, by what devotion of sailors and 
princes, of mothers and of missionaries this real 
Africa was made known to the world! (pp. 8-13.) 

Clearly, too, we see the reaction of the Africans 
who believed the first from other lands to be the 
messengers of God: and their “major disillu- 
sionments”’ of the long outrage of the slave trade 
and the World War. Reviewing years which 
have brought into being cities where there were 
none, great railway systems and commercial 
enterprises and baffling race problems, our 
author’s finding is, ‘‘ Now, if ever, Africa needs 
a friend.” 

And this is the tale of great friends — govern- 
ors, scientists, teachers, missionaries, who met in 
Belgium in 1926 to consider the needs of Africa 
and ways to meet them. Against the inhumani- 
ties of the exploiters of a continent set the sacrifice 
and achievement of those whe would save the 
lowliest of our common race, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s effort to meet physical need, of the 
martyrdom, since these pages were written, of 
scientists who would curb disease, of the survey 
“calling the attention of civilized world to the 
African as a man and a woman worthy of educa- 
tion and to be educated.”’ Is not this African 
exploration of a new sort? 

Livingstone, file-leader of Christendom, said, 
“The end of exploration is the beginning of the 
enterprise,’’ but missionaries have not waited. 
These new explorers say that ten-elevenths of the 
education in Africa is in the hands of mission- 
aries: that they are the pioneers of effective 
internationalism: that the Church has created 
those centers to which is due the advancement, 
industrial as well as spiritual, of the native races 
of Africa. To this fact the Prince Regent of 
Abyssinia adds his testimony (p. 26). 

For us there is a New Africa. Its drums are’ 
drumming stories like that of the tribes on the 
West Coast and their long waiting for a second 
word about the Savior of men (pp. 32-33). A 
whole decade passed and with it how many souls 
before that second word came? ‘How shall we 
be guiltless if we do not play our part”’ in the 
rescue of a race? 


SEPTEMBER IS Here. Ocroser is on the way, 
and in October we begin the new year’s program. 
Of course you have looked over this program as 
outlined in the August Frrenp. Perhaps you have 
already bought the books for the year and have 
attended _a summer school where they were 
taught. Fortunate are you if you have had that 
privilege. Many of our women have not had it 
and are planning the year’s work without such 
helpful preparation. For them especially these 
paragraphs are intended. 

Textbooks — First of all there is our auxiliary 
textbook on Africa, “Friends of Africa,” by Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie. Mrs. Clark has told of its 
delights in the August Frimnp. It costs seventy- 
five cents in cloth and fifty cents in paper. Some 
of us have the good habit of purchasing two 
copies, one in paper, to mark or to cut if need be, 
and the other in cloth to keep in our libraries 
when the study is over. 

Then there is Mrs. Sheets’ “‘study of the three 
roads that join to make the King’s Highway,” 
which she calls “Three Ways to Happiness.” 
This costs twenty-five cents and comes in paper 
binding only. If you haven’t already bought a 
copy, you will as soon as you see it with its 
expanding rays of the three stewardship colors. 
As the cover and the title suggest, it is a review, 
a summing up, a digest, or whatever you choose 
to call it, of our three books on stewardship. 
Delightful and practical program suggestions 
accompany it and surely we shall all want to 
refresh our own memories and gather other 
recruits who shall march along the King’s High- 
way by the time of our Sixtieth Anniversary. 

Now as to other program helps for the year 
1928-1929. 

Devotional Booklet — ‘‘The Master Builders” 
is the name of Miss Packard’s devotional booklet 
and its cover shows the sphinx and pyramid — 
those marvellous examples of skill in building. 
Price, fifteen cents. 

Program Calendar — It is a good plan to have 
each member supplied with one of the program 
calendars, with the date of every meeting out- 
lined in red and the spaces for local data filled in 
by the program committee. Price, five cents 
each; in quantities of fifty or more, three cents 
each. 

Budget — The entire budget of helps called 
for in the program, including all the leaflets and 
demonstrations used in the outline program and 
also one copy each of ‘‘Three Ways to Happi- 
ness” and “The Master Builders,” can be 
secured for only one dollar. This does not include 
the FrrenpD, which will carry much material 
helpful for the different programs. 

Leaflets — There are not a great many leaflets, 
and that is why the budget is so low priced. For 


- those who do not care to order the budget, the 


leaflets are listed. 

“Formis Forces in Africa”’ (six cents), written 
by Mrs. Isham, gives a brief history of our work 
with pen pictures of each station. ‘Old Problems 
Ever New” (four cents), by Edith M. Bell, is a 
humorous account of the difficulties of house- 
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keeping in Africa. ‘‘A Christmas Feast’’ (four 
cents), is Mrs. Springer’s account of Christmas 
at Elissabethville on the Congo. ‘The Kru 
Woman”’ (four cents), is written by Rev. Walter 
B. Williams of Liberia, with whose wife’s writ- 
ings we are more familiar. Let it be understood 
that he wields as facile a pen as does Mrs. 
Williams and is equally interested in work for 
women. ‘‘The Drum Call’’ (ten cents), follows 
the popular plan of offering several brief stories 
in one container. And this completes the leaflets 


on Africa. 
Only one demonstration, “A Founder’s 
Vision,” is called for in the program. This, 


naturally, is planned for use in March. 

For the months after we have concluded our 
study of Africa these leaflets are recommended 
(and are in the budget): : 

“Tt is Required’’ (four cents), a stewardship 
story written by Maude White Hardie; ‘The 
Answered Call” (five cents), a song by May M. 
Brewster: ‘‘A Brief Case” (ten cents), another 
collection of short stories in one container, pre- 
pared especially for the extension department 
but good for any program or any person; ‘‘The 
Substitute Delegate”’ (four cents), a story by 
Jean Bothwell; “You and the Mite Box’”’ (four 
cents), a story by Lillian K. Vogel. These two 
stories, and also Mrs. Hardie’s, were chosen from 
those submitted in the Frrmnp’s story contest. 

The Friend — The FrimnD is accumulating 
material, both articles and pictures, and has the 
promise of special write-ups of our mission 
stations. In addition to letters from the mission- 
aries of our own Society we have articles from 
“the Williamses”’ in ake Land and from ‘‘the 
Springers”’ along the Congo. We hope also to 
receive letters telling how Dr. and Mrs. Springer 
found things on their return, as they sailed for 
Africa in June. And do not forget that every 
month there will be Mrs. Isham’s Study, con- 
taining in small space the result of much 
reading along the lines considered in our pro- 
grams. 

There is also to be printed in five consecutive 
months a cycle of stories telling of Judith’s experi- 
ences in gaining extension members. This is 
entitled ‘““The Outer Circle’? and was written 
for the story contest by Martha H. Stewart. 

Push the Frrenp this year, both as an invalu- 
able program help and as an all-the-year-round 
source of missionary information and inspiration. 
The price is sixty cents a year, and the only person 
to whom subscriptions should be sent is the pub- 
lisher. If you do not know who she is, look on 
the very first page of any issue of the FRIEND. 

Topic Slips — At every depot of supplies, and 
sent free for postage, there can be obtained topic 
slips containing all sorts of information and sug- 
gestions for the year’s work. They cost your 
Branch something, so do not be niggardly in the 
amount of postage you send. 

Additional Helps —‘“‘How To Use” (fifteen 
cents), is, as its name implies, a book of sugges- 
tions and helps for programs on Africa. It can 
be obtained at depots of supplies. And then 
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there is the textbook for the Standard Bearers, 
which has a very interesting chapter on Africa. 
Borrow that from your Standard Bearers and 
read about our own stations as visited by the 
Good-Will Voyagers. Mrs. Springer’s book for 
the juniors will help to liven up programs. 

For Standard Bearers—There is a textbook, 
““A Voyage of Good Will,” prepared by the 
Branch superintendents of young people’s work 
under the direction of Mrs. Van Sant. This is 
bound in paper only, costs $1.25, and is complete 
without additional leaflets or program helps. 

There is a Blue Print, free for postage, to 
leaders, and there are also passports, to be 
countersigned at each meeting. These are com- 
bined with the tickets for the Good-Will Voyage 
and the price of each is the regular dues for the 
year. See Mrs. Van Sant’s page in this issue for 
further information. 

For Juniors—The textbook for King’s Heralds 
is ““Camp Fires on the Congo.”’ ‘ ‘Information for 
Leaders,’”’ free for postage, gives all needful 
information. A supplementary story book, 
“Airplane Stories,’’ a decorative map of Africa, 
with thirty-three outline sketches to be colored 
and pasted on the map, airplane mite boxes —oh, 
there are all sorts of fascinating things suggested 
for the juniors this year. 

And the Little Light Bearers are not forgotten. 
Mrs. Peabody has written a story for them — 
“David and Susi,’”’ (price 25 cents). It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and tells the story of David 
Livingstone’s friendship for an African child. 


The President’s Forum 


The President’s Forum is to be used again this 
year, according to the plans of the Forward 
Movement Committee. Full directions for the 
forum were given in the Frrmnp for September, 
1927. Presidents who are not familiar with the 
plan should look in their own files or the files of 
someone in their auxiliaries (for at least one 
complete file of the Frrmenp should be kept in 
every society) and study it thoroughly. 

But please note this carefully. The publication 
office cannot supply copies of that issue, so do 
not send for them. Such orders cannot be filled. 
This ts the final word of the publisher. 

For the benefit of those who have not access 
to files, the plan is briefly given here. 

Each auxiliary president and her officers 
should study the church roll and arrange in 
groups the names of the women who do not 
belong to our Society. Better results are secured 
if groups are not larger than fifteen. These 
women, after careful cultivation by an alert, 
consecrated officer, are to be invited, by groups, 
to a President’s Forum. 

If possible, the forum should be held in a home 
and the guests and officers be grouped around a 
table, with paper, pencil and Ruth and Naomi 
card at each place. 

The president should have before her a supply 
of “tools,”’ including the Branch annual report, 
current issues of the Frrenp and the Branch 
paper, a complete budget of literature, Patron’s 
Gift leaflets, Incense Gift envelopes, Ruth and 
Naomi cards. 

The forum should be opened by a three-minute 
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history of the beginning and growth of the 
Society, its present membership, its budget and 
its world reach. The various tools should be 
quickly explained and then the work of the 
Branch outlined. 

Then, Madam President, follow this with an 
account of just what your auxiliary is doing, its 
field support, the missionaries in whom it is 
especially interested, and so on. Be sure to have 
some brief, pointed stories to tell. 

Put the emphasis on the fact that you are not 
asking these women to help you do something 
but are offering them the privilege of codperating 
in the giving of Christ to the world. Mrs. 
Johnson says: 

Make the Christ the appeal. Present a membership card. 
This viewpoint, which is the true one, will change many a 
shrinking auxiliary president into a woman with a chal- 
lenge. The woman who does not accept Christ’s last 
command is the loser — not the Society. The fact should 
lead us to be very tactful and prayerfully sympathetic, 
remembering that ‘‘Love never faileth’” and ‘Prayer 
produces power.” 

Opportunity should be given for discussion 
and questions, and simple refreshments may be 
served if desired. 

Where the forums were used last year they 
were very successful. They should be used in 
many more places this year and, accompanied 
and followed up by much prayer and earnest 
personal effort, they are sure to result in an 
increased membership of women who appreciate 
the doing of worthwhile things. 


Entered Into Life 


Mrs. John T. Ogden, Shamokin, Penn. An 
efficient officer who will be greatly missed. — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Strickler and Mrs. Emma Fretts, 
Scottdale, Penn. Both faithful Christians de- 
voted to the cause of missions. — Philadelphia 
Branch. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone, Mrs. 8. D. Strecker and 
Miss Ella Theis, all of Marietta, Ohio. Faithful 
and worthy members who will be much missed. — 
Cincinnati Branch. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Smith, Miles, Iowa. A charter 
member eighty-seven years ‘‘young.’’ One whose 
enthusiasm never wavered toward the cause, 
ee an invalid for many years. — Des Moine 

ranch. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs, R. E. Ciark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp. 


_ Now is the time to start a Mystery Box contest. It will 
give new life and pep to your society and so easily increase 
your subscribers to the Frrmnp. Try it for six months and 
then start another after the winners have been rewarded 
in some way. When a banquet is given some societies have 
the eatables furnished by both sides, but the work done by 
the defeated side. Send a stamp to your depot of supplies 
for a free leaflet, ‘‘How to Use the Mystery Box.” 


1. What does the lacquered gilded coffin 
challenge? 


2. For what purpose are gongs used? 


Pate 
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3. What do men and children wear in their 
ears? 

4. Mountains that climb the skies; where? 

5. What offers came to them to be traitors 
— to whom, and with what result? 

6. With what students are the teachers em- 
barrassed? Give reason. 


7. A most wonderful story of a little high 
caste Hindu girl and her mother; very briefly 
outline it. ¢ 


8. Two letters, the before and after of a great 

castastrophe; where and of what? 

_9. She says she has done the unprecedented 
thing of what? 

10. Whois the paniwala for whom they yelled? 

11. Tell what her Christmas gift of eighty 
dollars made possible. 

12. Like a dutiful daughter, what has our 
Society done? 

13. What about the eggman, the milkman 
and four others? Where is this? 

14. Where are showers, or downpours, needed? 
What kind? 

15. We saw him feeding the ants in his garden; 
who? why? 

16. What old bogy raised its head again? 

17. Name some of the joys of being a mission- 
ary mother to one girl. | 

18. Who is the keywoman and of what? 

19. Worth knowing; for how small a sum can 


you speculate in futures with sure returns? 


20. What gives a humorous account of the 
difficulties of housekeeping in Africa? 

21. How can missionary women help to make 
a certain part of the Lord’s Prayer effective? 

22. Think what a fine, far-reaching project 
your money for Book Bonds makes possible. 

23. Have you read every bit of Our Sixtieth 
Anniversary? It is unique. (If the answer is 
“No” it counts as a miss.) 

24. Mention some Bible stories which are ex- 
pressed by one Greek word. 

25. What did a modern Queen of Sheba seek? 

26. Give Mrs. Harrison’s beautiful verse. 


Addresses of Missionaries 


Will any missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
Missionary FRIEND, 304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, 
Mass.? 

‘“‘AmpricaAN M. E. Mission,” should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Miss Lois A. Adams Asansol, India 

Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hinghwa, China 

Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan . 

Miss Mabel E. Allen Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Emma ©. Amburn 1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma ; 

Bidar, Deccan, India f 

7 Rue Edmond Adam, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Miss Naomi Anderson Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Alice R. Appenzeller Seoul, Korea _ : 

Miss E. Blanche Apple Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh Nagasaki, Japan 


Miss Dorothea Anderson 
Miss Mary Anderson 
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Miss Ruth Joyce Atkins 
Miss Harriet L. Ayres 


Sk taba Cagayan Valley, 


Calle Privada del Cinco de 
Febrero No. 5, Tacubaya 

J : D.F., Mexico 

Miss Mary V. Bachman Hinghwa, via Foochow, China 

Miss Edna G. Bacon Buxar, Bihar, India 

Miss Nettie A. Bacon Lucknow, India 


Miss Mary Esther Badley Care of Bishop B. T. Badley, 


' 6 Bombay, India 
Miss Barbara M. Bailey Hakodate, Japan 
Miss Blanche R. Bair 


i E Seoul, Korea 
Miss Mary Baird 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
Miss L. Catherine Baker 


City, Mexico 
i 2 Cs Seoul, Korea 

Miss Virginia E. Baldwin Thongwa, Burma 

Miss Emma J. Barber 

Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 


Darjeeling, India 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Allie M. Bass i 
Miss Bernice C. Bassett 


Moradabad, India 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Miss Lora I. Battin Tientsin, China 
Miss Lucy W. Beach Pauri, Garhwal, India 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale Kolar, India 
Miss Gertrude A. Becker Jubbulpore, India 
Miss Mary E. Bedell Tientsin, China 
Miss Gertrude S. Beesemyer 12 Warris Road, Lahore, India 
Miss Ina Mae Beissell 190 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S 


Miss Lorraine Bennett 48 Canal Street, Rangoon, 
urma 
Miss Mildred O. Benson Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 


Africa 

Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Miss Gladys H. Black Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I 

Miss Mildred M. Blakely oar Lingayen, Pangasinan, 

Miss Jennie A. Blasdell Mecosa Bagh, Indora, Nagpur, 

ndia 


Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Seoul, Korea 

Miss Mildred Bobb Aligarh, India 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Aligarh, India 

Miss Grace Boddy Muttra, India 

Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China 

Miss Lulu A. Boles 150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 


cutta, India 
Miss Julia Bonafield Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Miss Pearl Bortell 


Road, Shanghai, China 

1852 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, S. A. 

Miss Alice Bowen Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Rd., Shanghai, China 

Miss Helen BE. Boyles Kongju, Korea 

Miss Jessie A. Bragg Cawnpore, India 

Miss Alice B. Brethorst Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Karis Brewster Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Miss Mary E. Bricker Brindaban, India 

Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh Changli, North China 

Miss Charlotte Brownlee Seoul, Korea 

Miss Lora E. Buel Fairfield School, Singapore, 
Malaya : 

Miss Marguerite M. Bugby Gulbarga, Shanti Sadan, India 

Miss Thirza E. Bunce Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Miss Margaret Burmeister 596 Kuhonji, Oemachi, Kum- 
amoto, Japan 

Miss Helen §. Buss Delhi, India 

Miss Ethel H. Butts Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Gertrude Byler Hakodate, Japan 

Miss Ethel M, Calkins Moradabad, India 

Miss Clara A. Caris Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Peking, China 

Miss Anna Carson Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 


Manila, P. I. 
Miss Fern Carter Baroda Residency, India 
Miss Maurine E. Cavett Pegu, Burma 


Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 


Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin Seoul, Korea 

Miss Bertha D. Charles Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P. I. 
Miss Bertha A. Chase, M.D.Bareilly, India 

Miss Monona L. Cheney Peking, China ; 

Miss Elma M. Chilson Baroda Residency, India 

Miss Lydia D. Christensen Lahore, India 

Miss Marie E. Church Seoul, Korea 

Miss M. Adelaide Clancy Muttra, India 

Miss Faith A. Clark Roorkee, India ‘ ; 
Miss Grace Clark Mutambara P.B., via Umtali, 


South Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss FE. Lahuna Clinton 


Jubbulpore, India 
Miss Sadie M. Cnossen Naini Tal, India 
Miss Marion R. Cole Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


China 
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Miss Irma D. Collins 
Miss Lila M. Corbett 
Miss Sula Marie Corner 


Miss Helen Couch 
Miss Ruth Cox 

Miss Edith M. Crane 
Miss Norma Craven 


Miss Janette H. Crawford 
Miss Cilicia L. Cross 


Miss Margaret D. Crouse 
Miss Frances EF. Culley 
Miss Olive Curry 


Miss Lois K. Curtice 
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Asansol, India 

Penang, Straits Settlement 

Mecosa Bagh, Indora, Nagpur, 
India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Pithoragarh, India 

Nanking, China 

4 Logan Road, Penang, 
Straits Settlement 

Bareilly, India 

(Quessua) Malange, 
Africa 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Kiukiang, China 

Tai Jo Gakko, Hakodate, 
Japan 

Hirosaki, Japan 


Angola, 


Miss Mary M. Cutler, M.D. Pyengyang, Korea 


Miss Marion E. Dalrymple 
Miss N. Margaret Daniel 


Miss Ruth Danner 
ere Hawthorne Darby, M. 


Miss Letha I. Daubendiek 
Miss Grace C. Davis 

Miss Hazel Davis 

Miss Joan J. Davis 

Miss Lois L. Davis 

Miss M. Grace Davis 


Miss Mary L. Deam 
Miss Marguerite M. Decker 


Miss Helen Desjardins 
Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham 
Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 
Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen 
Miss Agnes C. W. Dove 
Miss Gladys Doyle 

Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Miss Helen A, Draper 


Miss Winifred F. Draper 
Miss Mildred Drescher 
Mrs. Ola Dudley 


Miss Agnes Dora Dunn 
Miss Olive Dunn 
Miss Addie C, Dyer 


Miss Clara Pearl Dyer 
Miss Mary Jane Eaton 


Miss Vera Edborg 
Miss Mabel L. Eddy 
Miss Mary L. Hide 
Miss Grace F. Ellison 


Miss Phoebe E. Emery 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Fneberg 


Cawnpore, India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Peking, China 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Jubbulpore, India 

Lucknow, India 

San Fernando, Pampanga, P. I. 

Lucknow, India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I 

Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Lucknow, India 

Malacca, Malaya 

Poona, India 

Bijnor, India 

Meerut, India 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

222 B Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 

Basim, Berar, India 

Chungking, Szechwan, W. 

hina 

Tilaunia, Rajputana, India 

Bijnor, India 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Changli, North China 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Buitenzorg, Java, Dutch East 
Indies 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

Yenping, China 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Budaun, India 

TParjeeling, India 


Tokyo, 


stn Marguerite G. EnglishPyengyang, Korea 


iss Enola Eno 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst 
Miss Judith Ericson 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley, 


Raichur, Deccan, India 


Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 


Miss Mary A. Evans 


Miss Ruth Eveland 
Miss Garnet M. Everly 
Miss Cora Fales 
Miss Ida A. Farmer 
Miss Dora C. Fearon 

« Miss Helen Fehr 
Miss Vera J. Fehr 
Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 
Miss Helen Ferris 


Bidar, Deccan, India 
Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Gonda, India 
Muttra, India 
Belgaum, India 
Aligarh, U. P., India 
Peking, China 

Jubbulpore, India 
Nagasaki, Japan 
Tilaunia, Rajputana, India 
Kiukiang, China 


Miss Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D.Baroda Residency, India 


Miss Ruth Field 
Miss L. Alice Finlay 
Miss Rhetta C. Foote 
Miss Ina Lee Foster 


Miss Eulalia Fox 
Miss Edith Fredericks 


Calcutta, India 

Kagoshima, Japan 

Singapore, Malaya 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8S. A. 

Chinkiang, China 

Room.620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 


Miss Lucile Frymoyer 
Miss Marjorie Fuller 


Miss Helen M. Galleher 
Miss Frances E. Garden 
Mrs. Mary Wilson Gill 

Miss Helen C. Gilliland 


Miss M. F. Glassburner 
Miss Margaret Gongwer 
Miss Pauline Grandstrand 


Miss Leola M. Greene 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene 
Miss Lillian P. Greer 


Miss Elizabeth M.Grennan Mary J. 


Miss Alta Griffin 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin 
Miss Margaret Haberman 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden 
Miss Olive Hagen 

Miss M. Lillian Halfpenny 
Miss Ada Hall 

Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D. 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt 
Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Mary L. Hannah 
Miss Mabel E. Harb 

Miss Eva M. Hardie 
Miss Gladys B. Harger 
Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Ruth M. Harvey 
Miss Virginia Hayes 


Miss Emily Irene Haynes 


September 


Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 


Mexico : 
Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa pI 
Wuhu, Anhwei, China 
Bangalore, India i 
Pauri, India 
San Jose 1457, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 8S. A. 
Yenping, ina 
Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Pakur, India, E. 
Line 
Bombay, India 
Delhi, India 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 
Kolar, India 
Changli, North China 
Sitapur, India 
Moradabad, India, 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Tientsin, China 
Seoul, Korea 
Seoul, Korea 
Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru, s. 
Baroda Residency, India 
Ipoh, Federated Malay States 
Moradabad, India 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. 
Bidar, Deccan, India 
Taiping, Malaya 
Apertade 2144, Lima, Peru, 
RAs 
Pyengyang, Korea 


I. R. Loop 


ina 


Miss Margaret I. W. Hermiston, 


Miss Margaret I. Hess 
Miss Helen M. Hewitt 
Miss Irma Highbaugh 
Miss Clara M. Hill 

Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge 
Miss Grace A. Hollister 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman 
Miss Sarah C. Holman 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes 


Miss Ruth EF. Holway 
Miss Grace L. Honnell 
Miss Harriet M. Howey 
Miss Mary E. Howey 


Miss Hu King Eng, M.D. 
Miss Pearl Hughes 

Miss Esther Hulbert 

Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert 
Miss Ava F. Hunt 


Miss Alice Hunter 

Miss Edna M. Hutchens 
Miss Ruth Hyneman 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson 
Miss Myra A. Jaquet 
Miss Ruth E. Jayne 
Miss Amy L. Jewell 
Miss Eda L. Johnson 
Miss Ingle A. Johnson 


Miss Juliet M. Johnson 


Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Ruth H. Johnston 


Miss Dorothy Jones 
Miss Edna Jones 


Miss Jennie D. Jones 
Miss Joan Comber Jones 


Miss Catherine L. Justin 
Miss Ida Kahn, M.D. 
Miss Alta P. Kehm 

Miss Nora Evelyn Kellogg 
Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Olive E. Kennard 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 
Miss Mary G. Kesler 


3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 
India 

Chemulpo, Korea 

Pachuca, Mexico 


Changli, North oe 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Kolar, India 

Cawnpore, India 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Hissar, India 

Agra, India 


Chungking, Szechwan, W 
China 


praredog “derek Lima,Peru, 8S. ee 


Bareilly, India 

Fukuoka, Japan~ 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Singapore, Malaya 

Calcutta, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Yungbyen, Korea 

Lucknow, India 

Arrah, Bihar, India 

Amoy, China 

Tientsin, China 

Kutien, China 

4 Logan Rd., Penang, Malaya 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


China 
Hinghwa, Fukien, China 
6 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 
Ghungisce! Szechwan, W. 
hina 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
hina 
Futsing, via Foochow, China 
23 Depot Lines, Karachi,’ 
Sindh, India 
Soneput, India 
Nanchang, China 
Ajmer, India 
Kiukiang, China 
Naini Tal, India 
Bareilly, India 
Penang, Straits Settlement 
Chinkiang, China 


Tokyo, 


1928 
Miss Mae Kessing 


Miss Katherine Keyhoe 
™Nuis Elizabeth H. Kilburn 
iss Lela Kintner 


Miss Katherine M. Kinzly 
Miss Cora I, Kipp, M.D. 


Miss Julia I. Kipp 

Miss Clara E. Kleiner 
Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn 
Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 
Miss Elsie L. Knapp 

Miss Rotha 8S. Landis 


Miss Margaret Landrum 
Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Victoria Lang 

Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss Ruth Larson 

Miss Ada J. Lauck 

Miss Birdice E. Lawrence 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence 
Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ellen L. Lawson 
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Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 

bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A. 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Sendai, Japan 

Kalaw, S. S. S., Burma 

Bolpur, E.I.R. Loop Line, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Lahore, India 

Nagpur, India 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Soneput, India 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Lucknow, India 

Peking, China 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Tientsin, China 

Almora, U. P., India 

Jagdalpur, India 

Changli, North China 

Lucknow, India 

Mussoorie, India 

Madar, near Ajmer, Rajputana, 
India 


Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 


iss Mabel Lee 
iss Roxy Lefforge 


Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. 
Miss Josephine Liers 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Sendai, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
hina 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Burhanpur, India 


Miss G. Christian Lochhead Le Foyer Retrouve, La 


Miss Theresa Lorenz 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 


Miss Lela Lybarger 
Miss Rose A. Mace 
Miss Christine Maltby 


Miss Ruth C. Manchester 


Miss Grace E. Manly 
Miss MarianE.Manly,M.D. 
Miss Ella Manning 
Se Jessie B. Marker 
iss Jessie A. Marriott 


Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss Florence Masters 
Miss Helen Matthew 


Miss Alice P. Maull 
Miss Edith F. McBee 


\Yliss Blanche L.McCartney 
iss Martha L.McCutchen 
Miss Myra L. McDade 


Miss Frances 8S. Meader 
Miss Alice Means 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger 
Miss Clara BE. Merrill 
Miss Edna F. Merritt 
Miss Mary K. Metsker 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D. 


Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L. Miller 


Miss Camilla Mills 
Miss Ruth Minear 
Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Mary Gladys Moore 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 


Miss Mabel Morgan 

Miss Margaret Morgan 
Miss Harriett Morris 

Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 


Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 
France 

Bareilly, India 

Fukuoka, Japan 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Foochow, China : 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

IsabellaThoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Peking, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 


ina 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya 

Bombay, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Pithoragarh, India 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Shahjahanpur, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, 8. 8. S., Burma 

Kiukiang, China 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Sironcha, India 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Yungbyen, Korea 

23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China 

Chemulpo, Korea 

Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
China 

Peking, China 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Raichur, Deccan, India 

242 Creek Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 

3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 
India 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

Wonju, Korea 

Gulbarga, India 


Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss Kezia Munson 
Miss May Murphy 


Miss Helen Grace Murray 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Nell F. Naylor 
Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Dora L. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Emma E. Newman 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Bugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth E. Northcott 
Miss Lydia Oelschlager 


Miss Mary C. Okey 
Miss Mildred Older 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd 


Miss Della Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 
Miss Eva A. Ostrom 


Miss Violet L. Otto 
Miss L. Belle Overman 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Emma L. Palm 
Miss Ethel M. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 


Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D. 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter 


Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Oril A. Penney 
Miss Winnogene C. Penney 


Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Bess L. Phillips 


Miss Annie M. Pittman 
Miss Pauline A. Place 


Miss Mina Pletcher 
Miss Florence J. Plumb 
Miss Louise Poinier 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss E. Marie Power 
Miss Elsie M. Power 


Miss Maggie M. Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 


Migs Vivian L. Proud 
Miss Ada EB. Pugh 
Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey 


Miss Minnie L. Rank 
Miss June E. Redinger 


Miss Mary Reed 


Miss Cora D. Reeves 
Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves 
Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 

Miss Freida Reiman 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Miss Emily Richards 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 
Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bessie H. Rigg 

Miss Elizabeth Roberts ~ 
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a , 

Cawnpore, India “ail 

Gokak Falls, India 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A 

8a Serapio Rendon 76, 
City, Mexico 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
Algiers, North Africa 

Sironcha, India 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 

Ajmer, India 

Almora, U. P., India 

Godhra, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 


Mexico 


« 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa 


Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 

Aligarh, India 

Hyderabad, India 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Malacca, Malaya 
Singapore, Malaya 


5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa fy 
Hyderabad, Deccan, Indi 


Haiju, Korea 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Hissar, India 


Aligarh, India 

Mary J. Johnston Hospita 

Manila, P. I. 

Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Aztecas Church, Mexico City, 
Mexico 

Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa 

9 de Julia 2775, Rosario, Argen- 
tina, 8. A. 

Pithoragarh, India 


Almora, U. P., India 
Box 411, Inhambane, P. E. 


Africa 2 
tokyo 


Kiukiang, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Lingayen, P. I. 

Foochow, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Brindaban, India 

Peking, China 

Baroda Residency, India 

25 Creek Street, Hast Rangoon, 
Burma 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, West 


China 

Tientsin, China | ~~ 

Taiping, Malay: 

Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Peking, China 

Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Ipoh, Malaya 

Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
U. P., India 

Nanking, China 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Thongwa, Burma 

Yenping, China 

Belgaum, India 

Baroda Residency, India 

Meerut, India 

Raipur, India 

Foochow, China 

Gonda, India 

Nadiad, Gujarat, India 

East Gate Hospital, Seoul, 

Korea 
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Wiss Faye H. Robinson ~ 
Miss Muriel E. Robinson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss Elsie M. Ross 
Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Carrie H. Rost 
Miss Marian D. Royce 
Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 


Miss Leona E. Ruppel 
Miss M. Helen Russell 
Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Florence A. Sayles 
Miss Carolyn E. Schaefer 
Miss Hanna Scharpff 
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Wuhu, Anhwei, China 

Bangalore, India 

Bangalore, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Nadiad, India ' 

Changli, North China 

Moradabad, India 

Ipoh, Malaya $ ; 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Bombay, India 

Hirosaki, Japan 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Chinkiang, China 

Meerut, India 

Kongju, Korea 


Miss Hildegarde M. Schlemmer 


Miss Ila M. Scovill 
Miss Margaret Seeck 


Jubbulpore, India , 

Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Nanchang, China 


Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 


Miss Ella C, Shaw 

Miss Grace B. Shawhan 
Miss Mabel M. Sheldon 
Miss Mirtha E. Shiveley 


Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D 


Miss Ruby Sia 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Cora E. Simpson 


Miss Mabel E. Simpson 
Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss Emily Smith 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Jean Gardiner Smith 


ils Myrtle A. Smith 

iss Sadie May Smith 
Miss Gertrude Snavely 

iiss ‘Alberta B. Sprowles 


Miss Eva F. Sprunger 
Miss C. Josephine Stahl 
Miss Minta Stahl 
Miss Ruth Louise Stahl 
SAMigs Bleancr Br Atallacd 
Miss Bertha Starkey 
Miss Emma Stewart 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell 
Miss Myrta O. Stover 
Miss Genevieve G. Stowe 


Miss Frances Strever 


Miss Minnie Stryker,M.D. 
Miss Ellen M. Studley 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern 
Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer 
Miss M, Edith Sweet 
Miss Anna Mabel Taylor 


Miss Erma Taylor 
Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Isabella Thoburn 


Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Ruth F. Thomas 

Miss Leona Thomasson 

Miss A.Armenia Thompson 

Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard 
se Kate Evalyn Toll 

iss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 
Miss Lydia Trimble 
Miss Moneta J. Troxel 


Nanking, China 
Foochow, China 
Muzaffarpur, India 
Malacca, Malaya 


Kolar, India 

Foochow, China 

Vikarabad, India 

Nurses’ Association of China, 

Hankow, China 

Sironcha, C, P., India 

Chinkiang, China : 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Lahore, India 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A. 

Kutien, Fukien, China 

Pegu, Burma 

Wonju, Korea 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Kutien, China 

Darjeeling, India 

Tientsin, China 

Peking, China 

Bareilly, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Basim, Berar, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Seoul, Korea 

Shellabear Hall, Malacca, 


Malaya 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, 

Peking, China 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Hinghwa, China 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Seoul, Korea 

Baihar, India 

8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 

F., Mexico 

Sapporo, Japan 

Kumamoto, Japan 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Kiukiang, China 

Lingayen, P. I. 

Arrah, Bihar, India 

Madras, India 

Brindaban, India 

Futsing, China 

Seoul, Korea 


Spee 


Miss M. Irene Truckenmiller Ajmer, India 


Miss Lulu Tubbs 


Miss Frances C. Vandegrift 
Miss Esther H. Van Dyne 


Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 


Ais L. Frances Van Dyne111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Rose ©. Waldron 
Miss Joyce Walker 


Algeria, North Africa 
Seoul, Korea 
Kiukiang, China 
Tientsin, China 


September 


Miss L, Ethel Wallace 
Miss Margaret Wallace 


Hwa Nan College, Foochow 
China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Ghaziabad, India 

3a Serapio Rendon 
City, Mexico | 

Moradabad, India 

92 Canal Street, Rangoon, 


Burma : 
Almora, U. P., India 
5 Boulevard Mercier, Constan- 
tine, North Africa 
1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, BA 
Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 
150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 
Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
hina . 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India _ 
Apto. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mexico 
Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
hina 
Lahore, India 


a 


. : - 
Miss Emma E. Warner 76, Mexies 


Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth A. Warrington: 
Miss Grace A. Wasem 


Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss Nora, Webb 


Miss Marion Weigel 
Miss Dora Welch 
Miss Doris I. Welles 
Miss Annie M. Wells 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Margaret C. Wells 
Miss Doris R. Wencke 


Miss Esther Irene West g 
Miss Nellie M. West Budaun, India 

Miss Pauline E. Westcott Hinghwa, China 

Miss Charlotte V. Westrup Bareilly, India 

Miss Lemira B. Wheat Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow, India 

Miss L. Maude Wheeler Peking, China 

Miss Ethel C. Wheelock Kolar, India : 

Miss J. Caroline Whitcomb Muzaffarpur, India 

Miss Anna Laura White Nagasaki, Japan 

Miss Martha D. Whiteley Le Foyer Retrouve, La 
Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 
France 

Miss Mary M. Whitfield Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Miss Ethel Whiting 3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 


India 
Miss Harriet M. Whitmer Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 
Miss Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. 


Tientsin, China 
Miss Alice A. Wilcox Foochow, China 
Miss Helen J. Wilk 


Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 
Mrs. Lydia A. Wilkinson Foochow, China 


Miss Iva M. Williamson Wuhu, China 
Miss Katharine H. Willis a. Nan College, Foochow, 
ina 


Miss Emma W. Wilson 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 
Miss Frieda Wirz 

Miss Lois E. Witham 


Ruth F. Wolcott, M.D. 


Mrs. Anna M. Wood, M.D. 
Miss Hazel O. Wood 


Miss Frances E. Woodrufi 
Miss Jennie G. Woodruff 


Miss Mabel A. Woodruff - 
Miss Glora M. Wysner 


Miss K. Grace Wythe 
Miss Mariana Young 
Miss Mary BE. Young 


Foochow, China | 

Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity, Tsinanfu, China 

Kolar, India 

Rangoon, Burma 

Belgaum, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Magaw Hospital, Foochow, 

‘hina 

Puntamba, India 

150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Kiukiang, China 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers 
Algeria, North Africa 

Fukuoka, Japan 

11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 

Seoul, Korea 


Missionaries On Home Leave 


On FuRLOUGH 
Miss Anna Agnes Abbott athe Rush Street, Chicago, 


Miss Edna M. Abbott Care of Mrs. Henry Bickell, 
105 W. Central Ave., Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

543 No. Highland Ave., Holly- "4 
wood, Calif. 

Fortville, Ind. 

en Hide St. N., Columbus, 


io 
Columbus, Ohio 
1561 E. Salmon St., Portland, 


Ore. 
740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Edith F. Abel 
Miss Jean Adams 


Miss Marie Adams 
Miss Helen Albrecht 


Miss Anna Ashbrook 
Miss Laura F Austin 


Miss Jennie L. Ball 


iss Martha Daniels 
Miss Ruth Daniels 


area Anna Lulu Golisch 
Miss Laura Gooding 


Bis Mabel C. Hartford 
M 


iss Carrie A. Heaton 
So. 


iiss Margaret Brayton 


Miss Ina M. Gourley,M.D. 


ned Frances J. Heath, M.D. 


1928 


Miss Clara Grace Barstow 


Miss Myrth Bartlett 


882 Budlong Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Calif, 

1417 Ridgeway, Los Angeles, 
Calif 


Indianola, Iowa 

236 Church St., Clyde, Ohio 

1834 30th St., San Diego, Calif. 

1412 Evergreen Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 

740 No Rush St., Chicago, Tl. 

Stuntz Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

ano Grand Blvd., Detroit, 


Mich. 

5555 33rd Ave. N. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Route 4, Dotham, Ala. 


Miss Grace Bates 

Miss Emma J.Betow,M.D. 
Miss Blanche A. Betz 
Miss Anna Blackstock 


Miss Maren P. Bording 
Miss Jean B. Bothwell 
Miss S. Marie Brethorst 
Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw 


Miss Nellie M. Butterfield Chino, Calif. 

Miss Mary F. yoke 35 Hancock St., Boston, Mass. 

Miss Rachel C. C: 145 Huron St., Stratford, 
: Ontario, Canada 

Miss Belle Castle 24 West St. S., Hillsdale, Mich. 


Miss Mary H. Chappell 


Miss Laura Chase 
Miss Alice Cheney 


135 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, 
Canada 


3316 Girard Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Tecumseh, Nebraska 

North Liberty, Iowa 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

oe Fairmount Ave., Wichita, 

a 


Miss Minnie Clausen 
Miss Lucile Colony 
Miss Joy Comstock 


Miss Marion Conrow 


n, 

Miss Ruth E. Copley Sharon, Kan. 
Miss Bernice M. Cornelison 825 W. 6th St., Moscow, Idaho 
Miss Lottie V. Covington ae te North St., Fostoria, 
Miss Martha FE. Curtis 1503 So. 22d St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Guys Mills, Pa. 
Hiawatha, Kan. 
Kansas, Ohio 
Cameron, Mo. 
Fonthill, Ontario, Can. 
5546 Irving St., West Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
400 Shady Ave., Pittsburch, Pa, 
ee Columbia St., Olympia, 


69 N° Franklin St., Delaware, 
Ohio 
aa Route 7, Chillicothe, 


io 

Crystal Valley, Mich. 

1327 24th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Care of Mrs. E. E. Wisler, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 214, San 
Fernando, Calif. 

Fresno R. De Coshocton, Ohio 

Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 


Miss Viola Dennis 

Miss Stella Dodd, M.D. 
Miss Eathel V. Doddridge 
Miss K. Mamie Donahue 


Miss Emma E. Donohugh 
Miss Rose E. Dudley 


Miss Dorothy Dunton 
Miss Stella Ebersole 


Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
iss Eula Eno, M.D. 


Miss Ethel M. Estey 


Miss Annette Finlay 
Miss Anna M. Flessel 


Miss Estella M. Forsyth 390 Tremont St., No. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 
iss Pearl B. Fosnot Davenport, Neb. 


Miss Mildred Foster 
Miss Ida F. Frantz 
Miss H. Laura Frazey 
Miss Edna H. Fuller 
Miss Edith F. Gaylord 
Miss Gertrude Gilman 


Lowell, Ind. 

New Carlisle, Ohio 

Nickerson, Kan. 

Delia, Kan. 

Arthur, Iowa 

714 Locust St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Afton, Iowa 

740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

St. Cloud, Florida 

133 K Ave. E., Oskaloosa, Iowa 

gal ae St., Gallen, Switzer- 

Miss Esther Hagar ral Leonard naeg ¥ Freeport, 

Long Island, N 

Miss Dorcas Hall 209 4th Ave., Warr Pa. 

Miss Mabel Piasseious Baath oe Knoll Ave., Pasadena, 
alif. 

eho Sherman Ave., Evanston, 


Greybull, Wyo. 

795 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 
McLaughlin, 8. Dak. 
McCook, Neb. 


Miss Olive Laura Gould 
Miss Martha A. Graf 


Miss Ovidia Hansing 
iss Rosa Hardsaw 


Hartung 
. Hawkins 


iss Lois Jo. 
Miss Sallie 


2208 2 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, 
Care of F, F. Leininger, 545 


rake Place, Culver 
City, Calif 
Miss Laura Heist 828 Commercial St., Salem, Ore. 


Miss Mabel Helm Lebanon, Ky. 
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Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D. 
Williamsburg, Mass. 
Led Stella A. Hess 


Danbury, Ohio 
Miss Marguerite Hewson Seattle, 


3917 Eastern Ave., 

F Wash. 

Miss Ruth Hoath Anthony, Kan. 

Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman Room 207, 740 Rush 8t., 

; Chicago, 

Miss Edna Holder . Route 4, Box 46, Salem, Ore. 

Mrs. Alma H. Holland A a E. Broad St., Mt. Pleasant, 

Miss Bessie A. Hollows 1611 Massachusetts St., Methuen, 

ass 

Miss Ruby C. Hosford Lawrence, Kan, 

Miss C. Ethel Householder Bladen, Neb. 

Miss Loal 8. Huffman,M.D.Children’s Colony, Warrens- 
ville, Ohio 

Miss Floy Hurlbut 415 So, 25th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Alice Irwin Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Charlotte N. Jewell 714 Locust St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Laura E. Jones, M.D. 1608 cone Salina St., Syracuse, 

Miss Florence Justin 531 Ne Manhattan Ave., Man- 

hattan, Kan. 

805 Comstock Ave:., Syracuse, 

Nea Ye 

Fillmore, Calif. 


Miss Dorothea L. Keeney 
Miss Sarah M. King 


Miss Winifred E, King eos N. Hill St., Pasadena, 
alif. 

Miss Emma M. Knox ae Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup 
1856 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


College Corner, Ohio 


Miss Esther Laird 
Miss J. E. Martha Lebeus 440 Lafayette Ave., Clifton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ne 


Miss Grace Lentz 431 So. Grand Ave., 
Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Grace E. Leslie ees 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, 
Miss Ida Belle Lewis 2040 St. Bante Sioux City, 


Iowa 
Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 


Room 207, 740 Rush S&t., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Alice Linam Warsaw, Ind. 

Miss Anna C. Lindblad Linkaping, Sweden : 

Miss Melva A. Livermore 70} sas 17th St., Lincoln, 

eb. 

Miss Ida Grace Loper Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York, ‘ 


Miss Nellie Low Millersburg, Ohio 
Miss R. Isabel Luce Fort Valley, Ga. 
Miss F. E. Pearl Madden 248 Heath St. W., Toronto, 
Canada ; 
Miss F. Pearl Mason Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Miss Isabel McKnight Chesterlee, Cleardown, Wok- 
ing, England 
Miss Mary Ethel McMann 142 St. Clair Ave. 8. E., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio 
Miss Ada McQuie Manton, Mich: : 
Miss Frances A. Milnes Care of Rev. H. _E. Milnes, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Miss Zoa Mitchell 1020 Hoyt St., Muskegon 
Heights, Mich. 
Miss Edith Taft Morehouse, M.D. 
631 Carlton Road, Westfield, 
N. J. 


Leon, Kan. 


Miss Cora L. Morgan 
R. D. 3, Fostoria, Ohio 


Miss Loma R. Moss 
Miss Ruth L. Myers 


Miss Caroline C. Nelson 1831 Wesley Ave., Evanston, 


I. 
R. R. 4, Northfield, Minn. 
400 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Room 46, 581 Boylston St 
Boston, Mass. 
ee _Capress Ave., 


y, Mo. 
4017 Fall St., Dallas, Texas 
7 Douglas Block, Perry, Iowa 
ig Spey Ave., Waterloo, 


Marshall- 


Miss Eva Iona Nelson 
Miss Lena Nelson 


Miss Marie Nelson 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
Miss Bertha Odee 


Miss Kate L. Ogborn 
Miss Jeanette Oldfather 


Kansas 


1006 Ww. Boone 8t., 
town, Ia. 

Gen. Del., ‘Aiken, S. Cy 

Fairmont, Ind., Route 2 


Miss Josephine Packer 


Miss Ina M. Paige 
Miss Vera E. Parks 
Miss Caroline 8, Peckham 


ye 


ws 


1406 So. Madison St., 5 gh 
Ind. 


740 No. Rush St., Chicago, 1 
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fliss Azalia E. Peet 


Miss Edith Perry 

iss Harriet Louise Perry 
Miss Bertha Persson 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 
Miss Mildred Pierce 

iss Myrtle Precise 


LOG Pear! Precise 


Miss Carrie A. Purdy 
Miss Olive F. Pye 


Miss Theodora A. Raab 
Miss Cora L. Rahe 
Miss 8. Edith Randall 
Miss C. Lois Rea 

Miss Olive Reddick 


Miss Elsie Reik 
Miss Beulah H, Reitz 


Miss Bertha L. Riechers 


Miss Rose Riste, M.D. 
Miss Henrietta P. Robbins 


Miss Martha Robinson 
Miss Mayme M. Rogers 


Miss Eleanora C. Rohde 
Miss Caroline B. Rubright 


Miss Ethel E. Ruggles 
Miss Rilla Scherich 
j Po A. Beta Scheirich 


Miss May B. Seal 
Miss Blanche T. Search 


Se Leonora M. Seeds 


Miss Rue A. Sellers 
Miss Mary E. Shannon 


Miss Laura J. Shur 
Miss Fern Sinkey 

Miss Ada Smith 

Miss Alice Louise Smith 
Miss Ellen BE. Smith 
Miss Jennie M. Smith 


Miss Joy L. Smith 
Miss Rena F. Spathelf 


Miss Tirzah M. Stahl 
Miss Frieda Staubli 

iss Myrtle M. Stone 
Miss Edith Stouffer 
‘Miss May E. Sutherland 
‘Miss Mabel Taylor 
Miss Laura Temple 
Miss Mary M. Thomas 
Miss Ethel T. Thompson 
Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 


Miss Charlotte Trotter 
Miss Elizabeth J. Turner 


Miss Mellony F. Turner 
Miss Gertrude W. Tvler 
Miss Ursula Tyler 
Miss Lydia Urech 


Miss A. Jeannette Walter 
Miss Dora Wagner 
Miss Lena Ware 
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Care of Mrs. Lola G. Baldwin, 
lade 8 ile Bs 

Norman, O. 

Box 33, Bolt, Me. 

Goteborg, Sweden 

Carleton, Neb. 

DeWitt, Lowa 


518 8. Charles St., Sherman, 

Texas 

518 8, Charles St., Sherman, 
Texas 


R. D. 1, Northumberland, Pa. 

1945 Holly Drive, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

South Pasadena, Calif. 

Upland, Ind. 

305 Seward St., Winfield, Kan. 

Box 707, Sheffield, Pa. 

211 Maple Ave., Grafton, Ww. 


Va. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

1916 Nebraska Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas 

253 Burton Court, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Onalaska, Wash. 

Room 715, 150 eae 
New York, N. Y 

bar wollcas ‘Ave., Grove City, 


Pevahce: Hospital, 
Blvd., Bronx, N. Y 

Weyanweea, Wis. 

3824 Budlong Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

1541 7th St., Des Moines, Iowa 

Inland, Neb. 

2327 Sycamore Ave., 

ville, Ky. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 

ge Clie St., Wilkes-Barre, 


1262 Fair Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Woodlands, W. \a. 

pie Grecpycod Ave., Topeka, 


an. 
519 So. 27th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
27 Ni sehing ian St., Delaware, 


io 

354 Tenth St., Elyria, Ohio 

Cornwallville, N. 

2275 So. High St.; Denver, Colo. 

5825 44th St. S. E., Por land, 
Ore. 

Dickens, Iowa 

1004 Broadway, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

415 Sycamore St., 
Ohi 


Ave., 


Southern 


Louis- 


Greenville, 


io 

General Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Luzerne, N. Y. 

235 E. gives St., 
burg, Pa. 

Wahoo, Neb. 

Cascade, Mont 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N SYt 

138 So. Cele Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

65 Lincoln pee Hempstead: 
Lone Island, N 

316 W. 95th 8t., Yew York, 


N.Y. 

327 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Mason, Texas 

4204 Beaver Crest Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

108 No. 3d St., 
Falls, Ohio 

1215 8rd Ave. E., Oskaloosa, 
Iowa 

Canton, Penn. 

Villisca, Iowa 

Grove City, Ohio 

5 Rugenanstr, Interlaken, 
Switzerland, Care of Dr. 
Charles Urech 

Kingman, Kansas 

Penalosa, Kansas 

Atco, N. J 


Chambers- 


Cuyahoga 


Miss Mabel Watrous ' 
Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Annabelle Watts 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Laura M, White 
Miss Minnie E, Wilson 


Miss Laura 8. Wright 
Miss Effie G. Young 


Miss Edith R. Youtsey 


September ‘ 


Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
ON owr York, NLL, 

223 pete Plains Ave., West- 
ade a 

89 W. 8th Ave., Columbus, 


Ohio 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

1219 68th ‘Ave., Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Care of Mrs B. Wortman, 
State St., "Skaneatales, N. Y. 

Washin; ton, nd 

119 Crenoatia St., Waltha: 
Mass. 

Herington, Kan. 


DETAINED 


Miss Rosetta Beck 


3558 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 


Mich. 


Miss Constance E. Black- esr tora © Auburndale, 


stock 
Miss Cora M. Brown 
Miss Zula F. Brown 


Miss Frances M. Bunger 
Miss Celia M. Cowan 
Miss Bertha Creek 

Miss Grace Mae Currier 


Miss Etta A. Denny 


Miss Winnie N. Gabrielson 


Miss Blanche A. Gard 


Miss Eva A. Gregg 
Miss Nelda L. Grove 


Mrs. Nellie Davis Hancock 


Miss Alice C. Harris 


Miss Hazel Hatch 

Miss Faith A. Hunt 
Miss Evelyn R. Jacobson 
Miss Maria A. Johanson 


1843 sGrova St., Boulder, Colo. 

1436 So. Armacost Ave., - 
Sawtelle, Calif. 

Alta Vista, Kan. 

Homedale, Idaho 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

3842 Garretson Ave., pices 
City, Iowa ® 

Burlingame, Kan. 

Box 16, Wayne, Kan. 

Texas Woman's College, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

2315 Ward St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, 


Va. 
4408 Springdale Ave., Forest «~ 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Palmer Memorial Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 

R. F. D. 2, Enid, Okla. 

Gary, So. ke 


Rushmore, Minn. 
Betaniastiftelsen, Sibyllegatan 
18, Stockholm, Sweden 


Miss Katherine M. Johnson Leek Mt. Vernon St., Philadel- 


Miss Mary Ketring, M.D. 
Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, 


M.D. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Lee 
Miss Abbie M. Ludgate 


Miss Frances W. MacIntire 


Miss Mary Mann 
Miss Clara Martin 
Miss Inez D. Mason 


Miss Lucile Mayer 
Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss J. Ellen Nevitt 
Miss Lydia 8. Pool 


Miss Ruth Ransom 
Miss Elsie M. Reynolds 
Miss Lillie M. Rockwell 
Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Edith M. Royce 


phia, Pa. 

Loranger, Tae 

Methodist Hospital, Freeport, 
Tl 


400 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa. 

605 Ohio St., Wheaton, Ill. 

South Vineland, INS 

73 Marion St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


R. F. D. 3, Box 2305, Merrie; 
wood, Oakland, Calif. ; 
915 E. 14th St., Minneapoli 


Minn. 

Durhamville, N. Y. 

Plainwell, Mich. 

Edinburg, Va. 

101 E. Broad St., Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa 

Clarendon, Pa. 

Villisca, lowa : 

High Schogh™ Morristown, Pa. 

Red Oak, I 

Room 710, “150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Ned. 


Miss Lydia L. Schaum,M.D.Eustis, Neb. 


Miss Ellen A. Scheidt 
Miss Edith Shufelt 
Miss Anna Blanche Slate 


Miss Laura De Witt Soper 


Miss Gertrude Strawick 
Miss Abby Sturtevant 
Miss Hilda Swan 


Miss Linnie Terrell 

Miss Jennie C. Walker 
Miss Annie Vanderberg 
Miss Harriet Watson 
Miss Ida G. Wescott 
Miss Bernice A. Wheeler 
Miss Lola Wood 


317 Edwards St., Fort Collins, 
Colo, ; 

1002 Lowry Ave. N. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

361 Bi St., William 
port, 

448 B. St., Bakersfield, Calit-— 

Room 109, "1120 Vermont Ave. 


N. W., Washington, DG; 
39 E. 75th St. N., Portland,. 


Ore. 
i N. Paulina St., Chicago, 


Pomeroy, Ohio 

Kingman, Kansas 

Forestburg, S. D. 

2132 Leslie Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Chillicothe, Il. 

Central St., Hudson, Ma 
Louisville, Il. 


Auxiliaries 
Textbooks: 


““Friends of Africa’’ 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 
Postpaid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents 


‘Three Ways to Happiness’”’ 
By Mrs. F. H. Sheets 
Price, paper only, 25 cents 


Devotions Booklet: 


*’The Master Builders’’ 
15 cents 


Program Calendar: 5 cents each; in 
quantities of 50 or more, 3 cents each. 


The Budget: 


Including “TuHreEWays” 
To Happiness,” ““THe Mas- 
TER BuitpEers,” and the 
leaflets listed for the twelve 
programs, $1.00. 


Juniors 
Textbook: 
‘Camp Fires 
in the Congo.’ 
By Mrs. J. M. Springer 


Prices: paper, 50 cents 
cloth, 75 cents 


Storybook} for Little Light Bearers, 
“Davip AND Susi,” by Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody. Price 25 cents. (Paper only.) 

Storybook for Juniors, ‘AIRPLANE 
Stories.” Price 35 cents. (Paper only.) 

The stamp book is the best yet — an 
** AIRPLANEF LIGHT WITH Box AND Berry.” 
Bright covers, bright stamps, snappy 
verses. 


> 


“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS,” a free 
folder giving plans, goals, awards, pro- 
gram outlines and helps. 

Budget for Juniors, including “Arr- 
PLANE STorIs&s,” and leaflets for programs 

Price 65 cents 


LITERATURE 
1928-1929 


Textbooks 


7 Program 
Outlines 


DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


* 


Standard Bearers 
Textbook: 
*“A Voyage of Good Will’’ 


A Worvp Frienpsuip Toor, visiting 
lands to which missionaries have been 
sent by the Standard Bearers. The book 
contains instructions for the journey and 
complete program outlines, including de- 
votions, hymns,, suggestions for special 
music, posters, invitations, refreshments, 
games and methods of presenting study 
material. The book is well illustrated and 
has a map of the trip. The chapters are 
varied and interesting. 


PrRickE oF THE Book, wHICH 
Is Reatty THE YEAR’S 
Bupeert, $1.25. (Paper 
only.) 


Tue Brute Print (free) 
gives all the plans of the 
year. 


Leaflets 


When to Order? 


NOW! 


Where to Order? 


From your Branch Depot of Supplies 
(See list on second cover page) 


What to Order? 


Atu THE MATERIAL ISSUED FOR THE 
ORGANIZATION IN WHICH YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED, AUXILIARY, STANDARD BEARER, 
or Junior. THe EXPENSE IS SMALL 
CoMPARED witH THE Hertp REcEIVED 
FOR CARRYING ON THE WoRK. 


SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PUBLISHER 


- Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
October FRIEND may reach you on time. 


Some Auziliaries desire to make an intensive study of the theme for the year, — | 


“Africa.” For such this outline is prepared. It can be used in connection with the 
programs provided in the program calendar and topic slip, taking that part of the 
meeting given to the textbook chapter. The outlines are those used by Mrs. F. F. 
Lindsay in teaching “Friends of Africa’ at schools of missions. 


“FRIENDS OF AFRICA” 


CHAPTER ONE—THE NEW FACT OF AFRICA 
‘‘Missionaries are the Pioneers of Effective Internationalism’’ 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Brief sketch of life and achievements. (Material can be found in 
nearly all public libraries.) 10 minutes 


AFRICA ) 
The World’s Newest Problem and Greatest Opportunity. See in 
particular “Foreword” in “Friends of Africa”? and pages 28-33. 


Study in preparation the entire chapter. 15 minutes 


OUR DEBT TO AFRICA 
See The Independent, June 6, 1925. (Public libraries.) 10 minutes 
CREATION PHELPS STOKES FUND and Work of the 
Commission—Purpose and Recommendations 


(“White Man’s Burden in Africa,” article by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones in Current History, November, 1925. Public libraries.) 20 minutes 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 10 minutes 


Uganda 
See “The Golden Stool,” by Smith, pages 112-121. “Friends of 
Africa,” page 8. 
Elizabethville 
See “The Golden Stool,” pages 50-52. “‘Friends of Africa,” page 3. 
Liberia 
Note Bishop Clair’s statement in the October FRriEnp. 
Dangers anticipated from this commercial development, see 
““Mr. Firestone’s Liberia,” by Buell in The Nation; May 2, 1928. 


Nore: Material for these studies is available in nearly all public libraries. Frequently librarians 
have graciously ordered and placed upon their shelves the books that are to be used as supplemental 
to the regular textbook. In these monthly programs, use will be made of Edwin W. Smith’s ‘“‘The 
Golden Stool” ($1.50) and Donald Fraser’s ““The New Africa” (60 cents, paper). 


WOMANS ~ 
_MISSIONARY 
~ FRIEND 


THE HOLY LAND OF THE HINDUS 


BY JESSIE I. PETERS 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


BY VERA L. STOCKWELL 


WHY IS A. THANK-OFFERING 
SPEAKER? 


BY EVELYN MILLER 


AT NYADIRI 


COMPILED FROM MISSIONARY LETTERS 


JAPANESE GIRLS CRY FOR COLLEGE 


BY ANNA LAURA WHITE 


FAR NORTH IN JAPAN 


BY GERTRUDE BYLER 


THE NEW AGE OF CHIVALRY 


BY CARRIE M. PURDY 


OCTOBER, 1928 


_ SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN WITH ANY MONTH 


The Executive Daily 
1928 


OUR AIM 
At least one subscription in every 
Auxiliary 


The Executive Daily will be published during the 
session of the General Executive Committee 
in Los Angeles, California, in October 1928 


Five (5) Issues, Twenty-Five Cents 


Issues mailed daily if order is received before 
October 1, otherwise five issues mailed 
together at close of session 


NAME 
STREET 
TSrianch ae 
Dials and sad abil Tilenty-Bive Cnrs 0 


ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher 
581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


CHINESE IMPERIAL 
JASMINE TEA 


“October’s bright blue weather”’ calls for a cup 
of this famous tea, originally blended for an 
Empress. Sell the boxes and packages for your 
auxiliary and get a start on the year’s financial 
oal. 

me business conditions necessitate an advance 
in price on November 1, you will do well to 
place your order early this month and obtain 
the best possible rates. 


Fancy paper package Jasmine Tea. $0.35 
(Enough for 100 cups) 

Handpainted gift box Jasmine Tea -60 
(Enough for 100 cups) 

Chinese basket Jasmine Tea...... 1.25 
(Enough for 350 cups) 


Special to Auxiliaries: Your choice of 


20 packages 
20 boxes 
6 baskets 
When ordering, send check or money order and 
I will pay the postage. Remember, this month’s 
rates are the best. 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 
(Formerly with Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Everything Ready— 
Waiting for Your Order 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF LITERATURE 
FOR 1928-1929 
ON THIRD COVER PAGE 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auicr M. SrarTsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


New England Branch 
Miss Linuian Packarp 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Mrs. Isaseuita T. Currin 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss Nranette Henkur 
1306 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Fuorence H. M. Wa.tz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 


Mrs. Cora Morrirr Mrs. S. F. 
316 Insurance Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Northwestern Branch 
Miss Marte WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis Branch 
DRAPER Mrs, Cuarirs Carison 


Topeka Branch 
Miss Anna Smvpson 
502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna McFaruanp 
451 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Columbia River Branch 
Miss Louise Goprrey 
Room 319, Artisans Building 
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The Holy Land of the Hindus 


By Jessie I. Peters, Almora, India 


AM familiar with the names of the 
I places of pilgrimages far off in the 

Himalayas, but I did not realize 

until I came to live in the hills that 
the Himalayan provinces of Kumaon and 
Garhwal are indeed the holy land of the 
Hindus. The great shrines of both the 
leading deities of modern India, Shiva 
and Vishnu, the active partners of the 
Hindu Triad or Trinity, are situated 
within its bounds, and these places, 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, are the su- 
preme objects of pilgrimage to devout 
Hindus. Beyond all other holy places, 
either at Benares, Gaya, Prayag, or Puri, 
the mountain fastnesses, which are be- 
lieved to be the dwelling places of Shiva 
and Vishnu, are regarded as sacred, and 
more merit is obtained by the long and 
toilsome journey to the snowy peaks than 
to any other of the numerous goals of 
pilgrimage throughout India. 

It is written in the Shanda Purana, 
“He who thinks of Himachal, though he 
should not behold him, is greater than he 
who performs all worship in Kashi 
(Benares). In a hundred ages of the gods 
I could not tell thee of the glories of 
Himachal. As the deer is dried up by the 
morning sun, so are the sins of mankind 
by the sight of Himachal.” Krishna, 
himself, is said to have performed pen- 
ance for long ages on the great Mount 
Gandhamadana, the square castle-like 
mass of peaks now called by the name of 
Badrinath, which is seen so clearly from 
Almora. Here Shiva by sacrifices and 
austerities gained supernatural power and 
divine rank above all gods; here near the 
confluence of rivers at Bageswar, Shiva 
was wedded to his consort Parvati, the 
‘“‘mountain-born,” after obtaining the 
consent of her father, Himachal, a per- 
sonification of the Himalayas. Not many 


miles from here, in Champawat, Vishnu 
descended in his tortoise-incarnation to 
deliver the earth. 

Shiva and Krishna are believed to be 
peculiarly present in and near their 
temples at Kedar and Badri and the pil- 
grim advances under the snow-clad 
heights with bated breath, believing him- 
self in the presence of his god. In this 
attitude we can sympathize for no other 
sight on earth can compare in grandeur 
and sublimity with the thirty-two peaks 
of the Nanda Davy range all twenty 
thousand feet or more in height and 
covered: with dazzling snow. We, too, 
feel in the presence of God. 

Mr. Oakley, long a resident of Almora, 
says it will thus be seen that Kumaon and 
Garhwal are specially consecrated to the 
great gods of modern India, and one of 
these deities, Shiva, is probably of 
Himalayan origin. The pilgrim routes 
leading to Kedarnath and Badrinath are 
every year traversed by many thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of India, includ- 
ing the extreme south. Distance in this 
case lends enchantment to the view, and 
the southern pilgrims are the most devout 
and often the most numerous. This re- 
ligious resort is of no recent origin, but 
appears to have prevailed from the 
earliest times, even before Shiva was 
regarded as a national deity or adopted 
by the Brahmans as the popular sup- 
planter of their Vedic nature gods. 

When the Indo-Aryans were gradually 
advancing into India through the passes 
of the northwest and invading the land 
southward in the Indus Valley and east- 
ward along under the Himalayas, they 
must have carried with them affectionate 
memories of the snowclad mountains and 
lofty uplands which had been their earlier 
home. The Himalaya Mountains must 
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have appeared to them as the grandest 
embodiment of the forces of nature that 
they had ever met with, and before long 
they came to be adored as the dwelling 
place of the gods. Just as their kinsmen 
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snows to the Ganges at Benares and its 
power is said by Dr. Rhys Davids to have 
been founded on the superior energy and 
hardihood of the troops whom it drew 
from the hilly regions to the north. The 
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who lived in Greece had their Olympus, 
whose snowcapped summits hid the 
assembly of the Hellenic deities from 
mortal eyes, so the Indian Aryans had 
their Himalaya, the sacred ‘‘Abode of 
Snow,” hereafter to be known as the 
home of the earlier deities whom the 
Brahmans labored to identify with their 
own Indra, Agni and Rudra. To these 
mountains from earliest times saints and 
sages found their way, to meditate in 
their solitudes among scenes of wild 
grandeur and beauty. In the Sanscrit 
Scriptures we read of many such Rishis 
and Munis, whose dwelling was among 
the mountains of Himavat, and whose 
names and memories still cling to peak 
and pool and riverbank. 

In the sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 
Kumaon and Garhwal were included in 
the great Hindu Kingdom of Kosala 
which had its capital just over the border 
in Nepal and in Buddha’s time was con- 
tending for supremacy with the kingdom 
of Magadha in what: is now Bengal. 
Kosala extended from the Himalayan 


Buddha was in this kingdom of Kosala at 
the foot of the Nepal hills where his 
native place has recently been discovered 
and excavated. So to the Buddhists also 
the central Himalayan tract is a holy land. 

The Ganges has its sources in this part 
of the Himalaya and much of its repute 
for sanctity may be due to that fact. In 
tropical countries water is the most prized 
and valuable of products, and it has been 
said that about half of the conversation 
of the people is concerned with it. Hence 
we can understand the fanciful legends 
which have grown up regarding the origin 
and nature of the Indian rivers, and 
especially of the Ganges. The main 
sources of the Ganges are in the glaciers 
of the snowy range, though the longest of 
its feeders take their rise beyond the first 
line of peaks, in the high ground between 
that and the more northerly range in 
Tibet, and pour through gorges of marvel- 
lous depth into the rolling hilly region of 
the sub-Himalayan. Kumaon and Garh- 
wal are the gathering place of all the head 
waters of the sacred river. Sir William 
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Hunter describes the immense part played 
by the Ganges in the economy of the 
Indian people: 

Of all the great rivers on the surface of the 


earth, none can compare in sanctity with the 
Ganges or Mother Ganga, as she is affectionately 


called by devoted Hindus. From her source in 


the Himalayas to her mouth in the Bay of Bengal, 
her banks are holy ground. Each point of junc- 
tion of her main stream with a tributary has 
special claims to sanctity. The ancient legend 
relates how Ganga, the fair daughter of King 
Himalaya and his queen, the air-nymph Menaka, 
was persuaded, after long supplication, to shed 
her purifying influence on the sinful earth. The 
icicle-studded cavern from which she ‘issues is 
the tangled hair of the god Shiva. Loving legend 
hallows each part of her course, and from the 
names of her tributaries and of the towns along 
her banks, a whole mythology might be built 
up. The six years’ pilgrimage from the source 
to the mouth and back again, known as Pradak- 
shina, is still performed by the many; and a few 
devotees may yet be seen wearily accomplishing 
the meritorious penance of measuring their length 
along certain parts of the route. To bathe in the 
Ganges at the great stated festivals washes away 
guilt, and those who have been thus purified 
themselves carry back bottles to their less 
fortunate kindred in far-off provinces. To 
die and be burned on the river bank is the last 
wish of millions of Hindus. 


When we see the wonderful natural 
features of Kumaon and Garhwal and the 
effect they have had on the thoughts of 
the people and their relation to the re- 
ligious history of India it is not surprising 
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that this section of the country should be 
ealled an Indian holy land. 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, in his ‘‘ Himalayan 
Districts,” admirably expresses this as- 
pect of the country in the following words: 


The importance of the Kumaon Himalaya in 
the history of religion in India is mainly due to 
the existence therein of the great shrines of Badri 
and Kedar, containing forms of Vishnu and 
Shiva which still hold a foremost position in the 
beliefs of the great majority of Hindus. To them 
the Kumaon Himalaya is what Palestine is to 
the Christian, the place where those whom the 
Hindu most esteems spent portions of their lives, 
the home of the great gods, the ‘‘great way” to 
final liberation. This is a living belief, and 
thousands every year prove their faith by visit- 
ing the shrines. The later devotional works are 
full of allusions to the Himalaya, where Parvati 
was born, and became the wife of Mahadeo, and 
wherever a temple exists the celebrant sings the 
praise of Kedar and Badri, where live Mahadeo, 
Nanda, Narayan, and Lakshmi. To many the 
fruition of all earthly desires is the crowning 
glory of a visit to the sacred tirtha, by which the 
series of former births are cleansed and exemption 
from metempsychosis obtained. Here are laid 
many of the scenes in the life of the deities; here 
Rama propitiated Mahadeo; there with his con- 
sort Sita he wandered through the asoka groves. 
Here Arjuna and Krishna meditated on the 
Supreme Being, and the Padavas ended their 
earthly pilgrimage. Each rock and rivulet is 
dedicated to some deity or saint, and has its 
appropriate legend. Nature, in her wildest and 
most rugged forms, bears witness to the belief 
that here is the home of the great gods; and 
when, wearied with toiling through the chasms 
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in the mountains which form the approach to the 
principal shrines, the traveller from the plains is 
told to proceed in silence lest the god should be 
angered, he feels the presence. And should the 
forbidden sounds of music arise and the god in 
wrath hurl down the avalanche on the offender, 
then the awestricken pilgrim believes that he has 
seen the god, terrible, swift to punish, and seeks 
by renewed austerities to avert his displeasure. 
All the aids to worship in the shape of striking 


scenery, temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial 
and skilled celebrants, are present, and he must 
be dull indeed who returns from his pilgrimage 
unsatisfied. 


With such a background of history and 
amid such unusual natural grandeur it is 
our privilege to tell of the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus Christ. 


Christopher Columbus and South America 


By Vera L. Stockwell, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


HERE stands in the Paseo Colén 
of Buenos Aires a monument 
which now arrests, now accel- 
erates, the pulse of the North 
American who stands before it. I 
approached it first at night, and found 
myself surprised into silence. There is 
a simplicity and chasteness of soft green 
lawns which is noteworthy in Buenos 
Aires. The fountains bow low in graceful 
simplicity. There is nothing pretentious 
in the surroundings. One’s whole atten- 
tion is drawn toward the monument 
toward which all the paths converge. 
I found myself prepared to look upon 
it with wonder and even reverence . 

The visitor by day is significantly 
aware of the nearness of the port and of 
all the movement of shipping. For this 
is a monument to Christopher Columbus, 
presented to the Argentine Nation by 
the Italian residents of the republic, and 
dedicated in 1921 by the youth of this 
country. Aloft, facing eastward toward 
the Rio de la Plata and the Atlantic, 
stands a majestic marble figure of 
the great discoverer. The inscription on 
the base reads “Palos III Agosto 
MCDXCII.” Standing before it on 
August 14, I was struck with a newly 
vivid realization of the toils and terrors 
of that voyage taking place four hundred 
and thirty-six years ago this very time. 
On the uncharted sea for seventy days, 
in uncertainty, anxiety and despair — 
August third, all September, to October 
twelfth! 

One looks up from the inscription to 
the great body of the pile and seeks to 
discover the theme of the artist. There 
are the forward-looking men pushing a 


boat out into the waves. Back of them 
to the left are scholars studying a globe 
on which the coutinents of the western 
hemisphere are prophetically traced. In 
the same relative position at the right 
is the figure of a man seemingly bound 
by doubt and disapproval. Rising above 
the boat are figures representing Genius, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and Civilization 
bearing high her torch. Out of this 
mass of figures, expressing in every line 
adventure, hope, faith, rises the shaft 
which supports the hero himself, Chris- 
topher Columbus, bearing in his hand 
a manuscript, perhaps a folio of maps. 

Why should a North American be so 
deeply stirred by this noble tribute to 
Christopher Columbus? Do not we of 
“the States’? take him more or less for 
eranted? We are grateful that he and 
other intrepid explorers found our land 
when they did and directed the currents 
of civilization toward it. But does our 
pulse leap when we see or hear him 
praised? Well, perhaps, but not very 
violently. I must confess that my first 
thrill over Columbus came as I con- 
templated this monument in Paseo Colén, 
Buenos Aires, and realized that we of 
the North do not have an exclusive claim 
upon him. 

Columbus discovered not one con- 
tinent, but two; and while he never 
actually touched North America, he trod 
the soil of the South American mainland 
and the coast of Central America in his 
third and fourth voyages. Racially, also, 
South America has a greater claim upon 
him — a Latin among the Latins. I feel 
no regret over the realization that we 
must share Columbus with our Latin 
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cousins. A good portion of my joy has 


come, not merely from finding an old 


acquaintance on foreign soil, but from 
the discovery of a bond, a common 
sentiment, which might help unite two 
peoples who find it difficult to realize 
their human brotherhood. It was like a 
benediction after days of suspicion and 
tenseness which almost made us despair 
of the two racesever 
understanding each 
other. 

So I thought as I 
faced the front of 
the great memorial. 
On going around to 
the rear, I received 
another mental 
shock. The theme 
here is the arrival in 
the new world. 
Seated is the figure 
of Faith, with eyes 
blindfolded, seeing - 
not the things that 
were, but the things 
that were to. be. 
And above her are 
three men in the 
act of planting the 
cross — the cross of 
the Living Christ. 
From my child- 
hood, in spite of my 
history books, my 
imagination has en- 
acted that scene on 
the soil of North 
America. And here 
it is represented 
most realistically taking place, as it were, 
on the continent of South America. Had 
I been so narrow as to believe that my 
own native land alone had received the 
cross and the Christ from Europe? I trust 
not. No, I had known of Romanism in 
South America. But here appears the cross 
in as vital a relation to South America 
as we have idealistically considered it 
to be bound up with life of North Amer- 
ica — so real in its representation as to be 
startling. Yes, both North and South 
America have the cross. May it not be 
the standard around which in the future 
they may achieve Christian brotherhood? 

The history of the past four centuries 
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might promptly dispel any such hope. 
For has it not been the cross, or our 
interpretations of it, which has kept us 
apart? North America is the direct heir 
of the Protestant Reformation, and Latin 
America the heir of the Inquisition. 
It is said that during the early days 
numbers of northern Europeans were 
attracted to this wondrous southern con- 
tinent. But they 
were seeking relig- 
ious freedom, and 
they found it not. 
Consequently they 
turned to the north 
with its rigorous 
climate and its 
strenuous life, pre- 
ferring to struggle 
for an existence if 
only they might 
worship and edu- 
cate their children 
according to the 
dictates of their 
own consciences. 
And so the north- 
ern and southern 
Europeans, instead 
of mingling and 
finding a new unity 
in the new hemi- 
sphere, have re- 
mained apart geo- 
graphically, each 
developing psycho- 
logically and 
socially along very 
different lines. 
More has occurred 
to perpetuate and deepen the division 
than to bridge the gulf. 

Thus it happens that on October 12, 
1928, the United States of (North) 
America will observe Columbus Day. 
There may be some public celebrations. 
But it will be chiefly in the schools that 
the memory of the great discoverer of 
the Americas will be honored. Essays 
and orations will remind North Americans 
of the debt of gratitude they owe to 
Christopher Columbus. But I wonder 
how many teachers and pupils in the 
schools will have the slightest inkling of 
the tributes millions of South American 
boys and girls are paying at the very 
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same time to the very same hero? In the 
schools on this side of the equator, the 
essays and poems will be read, the songs 
sung, and the special history lessons re- 
cited on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 10 and 11. October 12 is a holi- 
day — an occasion for the first picnics 
of the springtime. 

In South America, the day is not called 
Columbus Day, but Hl Dia de la Raza, 
The Day of the Race. It is the occasion 
for Latin Americans to sing the praises 
of Latinism, to recall the racial heritage 
which this generation has received and 
of which it must prove worthy. It is 
indeed a theme with which fervid orators 
can scale the heights of eloquence, , for 


October 


it is a goodly heritage. They praise 
Crist6ébal Colén as an Italian and as an 
emissary of Spain. And will it occur to 
them, or will they care, to refer to their 
northern cousins as participants with 
them in the homage rendered to the 
hero common to the two western con- 
tinents? : 

Neither will they forget to mention 
the cross which was set up October 12, 
1492, on the soil of an island of the new 
world. And may we not hope that there 
will be at least a few in either place who 
will remember the meaning of the cross, 
and in its name greet all their fellow- 
Americans as brothers and sisters in 
Christ! 


Why Is a Thank-Offering Speaker ? 


By Evelyn Miller 


HY is a Thank-Offering Speaker? 

I used to look with awe on the 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

Society visitor beside my father 

in the pulpit. As a little girl in pigtails 

I had sat on the edge of the pew on 

Thank-Offering Sunday and watched the 

speaker of the morning. What was she 

like off stage? She must be queer in some 

way, if she’d preach in the morning serv- 

ice. Her message often made less impres- 

sion on me than her clothes or the way 
she combed her hair. 

That little girl sitting there with dan- 
gling feet and staring eyes never dreamed 
that some day she would have to take 
her turn in the pulpit on Thank-Offering 
Sundays. 

Later I returned from centenary work 
in South America. An anxious Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society worker came 
to me. It seemed that there were few 
missionaries available just then, so they 
were short of Thank-Offering speakers. 
Would I fillin? I hesitated. Prohibitions 
of the discipline reinforced my native dif- 
fidence. She carefully explained that they 
would not expect too much. She under- 
stood how it might be, but on account of 
my father and his work, everyone would 
be interested in hearing indirectly of him. 
I felt like the timid little fellow who never 


attained any greater distinction than 
merely being ‘“‘ Mrs. Smith’s husband.” 

But, discipline or no discipline, Thank- 
Offerings had a feminine way of making 
good, holding their own, and getting the 
cash. If the good sisters had the nerve 
to try me, the least I could do was to 
return the compliment. I might learn 
something about it all. And I did. 

The first Sunday morning that I walked 
into the pulpit with the preacher, I looked 
out upon the congregation with some mis- 
giving. Did I look as out of place as I 
felt? I did not mind talking to Epworth 
Leagues, women’s clubs, Sunday schools 
or student bodies. But, if they’d only 
let me get down out of that pulpit! Was 
some little girl thinking more about my 
clothes than what I would say? Would 
my mannerisms be more absorbing than 
my missionary stories? The why of the 
whole program was still a question. 

I was not reassured when the service 
closed and a large woman came up to pat 
me vigorously on the back. 

“Well, girlhe, your speech was pretty 
good,” she assured me heartily. ‘When 
you walked into the pulpit, I says to the 
lady beside me, ‘That kid don’t look as 
if she knew a thing!’ But y’ done pretty 
good after all.” 

In a city church a few Sundays later, 
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the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
treasurer had her own positive opinion 
about the why of the Thank-Offering. 
She congratulated me on Mr. Brown’s 
offering. 

“He never gives much to anything,”’ 

she explained. “But he said it wasn’t so 
bad, considering you were a woman 
speaker, so he gave fifty cents.” 
_ It may be that the Thank-Offering is 
intended as a means of grace to the 
speaker. One fateful Sunday I was down 
for Hollister, forty miles away. At nine 
o’clock that morning I discovered a dead 
battery in my car. Frantic telephoning 
finally roused a sleepy voice from a 
twenty-four-hour service station. Yes, 
they’d send a man right over. 

I waited. At last, an overalled figure 
sauntered down the driveway, munching 
an apple. He’d be sure of the trouble be- 
fore bringing a service battery, he said 
deliberately. On his return to the garage, 
a lengthy freight train blocked the street 
crossing. It was nine-forty when a streak 
of blue made for the Hollister highway. 
A puncture soon added interest to the 
morning’s program. I’ll ask in heaven for 
a special gem for the crown of the kind- 
hearted hero who stopped and changed 
that muddy tire for me! By driving hard, 
I still could make it, I thought. Then I 
came to a detour, fourteen miles of it. 
And it was true to name and nature with 
none of the bumps left out. 

At eleven-twenty-two an agitated ‘“W. 
F. M.S.” president was standing on the 
Hollister church steps, looking anxiously 
up and down the street. Hers was not to 
reason “‘Why.”’ She was too busy wonder- 
ing if there would be any speaker that 
morning. 

I dashed up to the curb, jammed on 
the brakes and jumped out. We hurried 
inside as the congregation finished singing 
the last stanza of the second hymn before 
the ‘‘sermon.’’ They looked at me with 
mingled reproach and curiosity. 

I began by assuring them that if I had 
believed in some kinds of providential 
interference, I’d have been certain that 
the Almighty hadn’t wanted me there 
that morning. But one couldn’t blame the 
Lord for a dead battery, a puncture, and 
a bad detour, so there I was. The occa- 
sion seemed to demand something, so 


I had spent some of the fourteen miles 
on Introductory Remarks. The pastor 
looked relieved. At least he was spared 
the preacher’s nightmare of the man who 
found himself facing his friends at mid- 
night with nothing to set before them. 
Possibly that is one reason for a Thank- 
Offering. The hard beset preacher can 
ot his breath and listen to some one 
else. 

Perhaps this gap-filling utility of the 
Thank-Offering Speaker may account for 
the willingness of the good pastor to 
ignore the discipline and give us a chance 
at the men’s pocketbooks. 

I was invited by Mrs. D. to ‘‘come to 
Santa Cruz on the fourteenth.” It was 
thirty miles over the mountains and I 
arrived at the church in the center of 
town at ten-forty. No one had heard of 
Mrs. D. The pastor was away for the 
day. I became suspicious. 

“Who is to be the speaker this morn- 
ing?” I inquired. 

“Rey. Johnson,” they told me. 

““Q-o-oh,”’ I said, feeling about as un- 
wanted and unnecessary as the stray cats 
I used to bring home. A kind lady asked 
what it was all about. 

“Tt must be the East Side Church,” 
she said, after hearing my tale. I hadn’t 
the least idea where the East Side Church 
was. ‘Would you like to telephone?” I 
would and I did. But there was no tele- 
phone directory in the pastor’s office and 
“Information”? had never heard of the 
place. It was eleven o’clock. Yawning 
sewer trenches made the main streets of 
town impassable. 

At eleven-ten I again executed the 
dash to the curb, the ample use of brakes, 
and the leap for the sidewalk. Mrs. D. 
was waiting in front of the East Side 
Church. We hurried up the steps to 
pause inside the door for the conclusion 
of the morning prayer. The pastor was 
saying a bit uncertainly, ‘And, O Lord, 
if it please thee, bless the speaker whom 
we — ah— hope to have with us this 
morning.” 

Sometimes the speaker of the morning 
affords opportunity for pillars of the local 
church to study human nature and the 
gifts and graces of the visitor. I used to 
do it myself. 

At P—— one spring Sunday, the pastor 
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introduced me to one of his obvious 
stand-bys. She looked me over with frank 
curiosity, paying no attention to my salu- 
tations or efforts to be polite. 

“Where are you going to have dinner?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“Well, there are a couple of friends with 
me and we’ll just get something to eat 
downtown before we start home. It’s an 
eighty-mile run, you know, and with Sun- 
day traffic to consider we should get a 
good start.” 

“The cafeteria on Main Street is good,”’ 
she suggested. I thanked her and tried 
to change the subject. 

“Tf you’ll let our society know,” she 
persisted, ‘how much your dinner costs, 
we’ll send you the money to pay for it.” 
I declined with more thanks. 

After the service a group .of friends 
came up with greetings. There is often 
someone in the congregation who must 
appear in the handshaking after-group, 
just when all is going well, to ruin one’s 
dignity with, ‘I used to know you when 
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you were just so high,” or ‘Do you know, | . 
I helped make your baby clothes!” ie 
Someone grabbed me enthusiastically. — 
Would it be baby clothes or colic spells? 
It was the previous inquirer about my 
midday meal. 

“Why, that was just fine!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I want you to come right home 
to dinner with me. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
mind having you in my house at all.” 
To this day I don’t know why she changed 
her mind. 

Why is a Thank-Offering Speaker? 
Because the speaker usually does bring 
a personal touch needed in the carrying 
on of a vast world enterprise. Without 
that touch the program may seem too 
indefinite -for the interest of those at 
home. And (Discipline and Bishops, 
please excuse) in the march of a rather 
pragmatic Methodism, after all it works, 
and works to the advantage of the local 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
the furtherance of the gospel in the ends 
of the earth. 


At Nyadiri 


work was opened in Nyadiri, South 
Rhodesia, on land given by the 
government to be used as a center 
for medical and educational work. The 
first building erected for our Society was 
a missionaries’ home to which, early in 
1924, there went three missionaries — 
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Our First Buitpine at NYADIRI 


Miss Grace Clark, Miss Frances Quinton 
and Miss Bertha Ramsey. 

The school started on the veranda of 
the home, with three pupils, but an 
invitation to the people of the vicinity 
brought seventy visitors and raised the 
enrollment to twenty-four. This neces- 
sitated the erection of a mud-and-pole 
schoolhouse which was 
soon filled. 

A short time after the 
work was started, three 
orphan babies were 
broughtin. Busy though 
the missionaries were 
with their teaching and 
preaching and building, 
they could not turn the 
babies away. A few days 
later an old grandmother 
came, seeking a place to 
stay. The care of the 
little tots was turned 
over to her and she is 
still there, happy and 
beloved. 
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A Moup-anp-Potz Burmprne In Process 
oF CoNnsTRUCTION 


After Miss Ona Parmenter (the first 
nurse sent to Africa by our Society) re- 
turned from furlough, she was sent to 
Nyadiri and now has charge of the 
medical work. 

The mud schoolhouse became unsafe 
and the school was transferred to the 
church, while a new building was erected. 
Under Miss Quinton’s direction, thou- 
sands of bricks have been made by the 
school boys and girls —for the work is 
coeducational. The dormitories for the 
girls are in units, each containing twenty 
or thirty girls with a Bible woman in 
charge. They are of brick with iron 
_ roofs. 

During the time when the most of the 
letters from which we are quoting were 
written, there were four missionaries at 
Nyadiri. Miss Quinton had» general 
charge of the plant, and the building 
took much of her time. Miss Ramsay 
had charge of the school and Miss Par- 
menter of the medical work, while Miss 
Clark was district evan- 
gelist. Recent changes in 
the conference have 
taken Miss Clark away. 

There has been no 
attempt to arrange the 
letters in chronological 
order. 


On THE DISTRICT 


I do want to mention 
Miss Clark’s kraal work 
in Nyadiri and Mrewa 
Circuits, for itis what we 
want to do in every dis- 
trict, but cannot now do 
anywhere because of the 
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dearth of workers. She toured the two 
districts doing evangelistic work and 
school supervision. Many of the pastor- 
teachers have so little training them- 
selves that they need the strengthening 
of an occasional visit from a white worker, 
and there are many problems concerning 
the Christian life which Miss Clark was 
able to clear up for the people, strength- 
ening and encouraging them and guiding 
them away from subtle temptations, as 
well as winning others for Christ. 
The school supervision, too, is a most 
important work. The advanced pupils 
from these schools come to us for their 
finishing work. Too often they are 
poorly trained and when we have to put 
them back in their classes they often 
grow discouraged and give up. their 
schooling. Miss Clark’s plan was to 
stay several days at a station, thus being 
able to one day hear the teacher’s efforts, 
that evening give him new methods and 
suggestions and the next day see how he 
carried them out. The results are very 


satisfactory. 
BEeuLaH ReEttTz. 


FRoM THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENT’S 
1927 Report 


Miss Clark does evangelistic work in 
the villages. During the dry season she 
is out a good deal of the time with the 
Ford or the donkey. Many new roads 
have been made, so that the exertion of 
itinerating is lessened. As some schools 
meet in the morning and others in the 
afternoon, often two can be visited in one 
day. Sometimes special meetings are 
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held and many who do not often attend 
are present at these and the school 
sessions. The women seem to look for- 
ward to a visitor of their own and the 
leaders, whether men or girls and women, 
seem to think that the visits are a help. 

Evangelistic and educational work are 
very closely allied in a country where all 
the schools, with the exception of two 
new government training schools, are 
maintained by some mission. The gov- 
ernment is increasing its grants to the 
schools but the teachers and the man- 
aging are directly under the missions. 
We have become accustomed to refer 
to the work done in the villages as 
evangelistic work, but it includes the 
-supervision of schools. 

Boys in the boarding school, as well 
as girls, the families from the Christian 
villages and some kraal people are all 
receiving their scholastic help from the 
W. F. M.S. workers. 

Miss Parmenter has been kept busy 
with the nursing. She has two girls in 
training. Twice Miss Parmenter has 
helped in cases of illness in white homes, 
bringing the mission into closer contact 
with its non-missionary neighbors. 

Mrs. 8. F. JoHNson. 


PART OF THE STATION REPORT 
Educational. Since three and a quarter 
years ago, when the school was opened 
with three boarding girls, the number 
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has grown to more than ninety with an 
increase of more than twenty since last 
conference. The number of boys in the 
boarding school has somewhat decreased 
since Mr. Wagner’s departure. This is 
to be regretted, for these boys form a fine 
group of youngsters, among whom there 
is excellent material for future workers. 

A slow but steady increase is shown 
in the attendance from the nearby kraals. 
A group of six young Christian men have 
built homes on the reserve just across the 
river so that they and their families can 
attend church and school. The farm 
village with its dozen and a half families 
forms quite an addition to the school © 
enrollment. Two sessions of the school 
each day make it possible for the day 
pupils to attend school at the time most 
suitable for them. 

Industrial. As time allows, the girls. 
are clearing land for gardens, and next 
year there will be sufficient land for each 
to have a garden. For the past three 
years the girls have worked faithfully 
ia the brickmaking, and while they prefer 
any other kind of work to this they have 
been very willing and cheerful about it. 
A class of eighteen are receiving domestic 
training in addition to the daily sewing 
classes. 

Buildings. A brick garage and work- 
shop have been completed, a three-room 
brick house and kitchen for the native 
teacher are ready for the roof, and a small 
building for a laundry is 
partially built. Of the 
ea 120,000 bricks for a 
yo Aa eo much-needed school- 

-,*,." house, 85,000 are ready 
for burning. 

District Work. Since 
April 1, Miss Clark has 
visited eighteen stations, 
working in the schools 
in codperation with the 
pastor-teachers. In 
every station she visits 
the people in their homes 
and ministers to their 
needs. It is through 
these visits that we catch 
glimpses of what a 
boarding school really 
accomplishes. Wherever 
girls are found who have 
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been in school at Nyadiri 
they are clean, respected 
and helpful in church and 
community. 

Church. For the past 
three months the church 
has been without a pas- 
tor. During that time 
the services have been 
taken care of by the 
missionaries of the 
W.F. M.S. and the na- 
tive workers. The weekly 
prayer services, the class- 
meeting and the Sunday 
school have been held 
regularly. These, with 
the daily chapel exercises 
and the personal talks with the girls, form 
the religious work of the school. All the 
native teachers have been members of the 
Volunteers at Old Umtali and they con- 
tinue their meetings at Nyadiri and also 
make frequent preaching trips to the 


kraals. FRANCES QUINTON. 


Last Yrar’s REPORT. 


The school is well organized, the classes 
ranging from infants to Standard III, in- 
clusive. Miss Ramsey is in charge of the 
school and is assisted by a staff of native 
teachers which, for teaching ability and 
general efficiency, I have not seen sur- 
passed at any other mission in Rhodesia. 
As regards neatness and methodical 


A QUESTION oF BALANCE 
Carrying bricks from the kiln on their heads. 


arrangement, the work would do credit 
to a European school. Good progress is 
being made in both oral and written 
English, while in the grades the pupils 
are taught mainly in the vernacular. 

In both industrial and domestic work 
the pupils are receiving a training which 
should materially increase their useful- 
ness, whether they seek employment 
with Europeans or elect to remain in 
their kraals. 

The school is highly efficient in every 
department and amply fulfills the condi- 
tions of the code for the first and second 
class native schools. 

GOVERNMENT ScHoou INSPECTOR. 
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Japanese Girls Cry for College 


By Anna Laura White, Nagasaki, Japan 


UR high school is not growing 

because we will not let it. That 

is to say, we take only eighty 

new girls each spring and thus 

have ten classes in the high school. We 

could, of course, take twice that number 

if we wanted to increase our school, but 
we think it is large enough. 

The college is growing fast. There, 
too, we have limited ourselves, because 
of lack of space, to one class each year, 
of forty girls. We turn away half who 


apply. 


We had rather an interesting quarrel 
this spring, if a one-sided affair can be 
called a quarrel. We set our entrance 
examination for March 5 at eight-thirty. 
It had been announced for some weeks 
and the girls in the different high schools 
all over this island had been preparing 
for the examination. Two days before 
it was due, we began to get telephone 
calls from the girls or the parents of girls 
in our government high school here, ask- 
ing if we could not put our examination 

(Continued on page 359) 
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Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to 
you.— James 4: 8. 

The all-important thing is not to live apart 
from God but as far as possible to be consciously 
with him. It must needs be that those who look 
much into his face will become like him. — 
Charles H. Brent. 


Editorial 


Firestone in Liberia 


Bishop Clair says this about recent 
developments in Liberia: 


There is a new Liberia. The Firestone Rubber 
Company of America have come in with our 
government back of them. They have a con- 
cession from America. Everything they do in 
Liberia must have the approval of our govern- 
ment. The company has a ninety-nine year 
lease. They are developing over a million acres 
of land for which they pay the Liberian Govern- 
ment a large sum annually, and they have a pay 
roll of fifteen thousand people. This has changed 
the whole country. Remember that Liberia is 
a small country and any single influence can be 
seen and felt throughout its whole extent. 

Heretofore there has been lack of ability, lack 
of integrity, plundering and graft everywhere, 
and I saw no hope whatever. But now that 
the country is having financial direction every- 
thing is different. The Firestone Company will 
not stand for the old ways. Firestone is not an 
exploiter. He insists that the government get 
rid of grafters and replace them with honest 
men. He works to help the country and elevate 
the people. The aborigines have been beasts of 
burden, whom the Americo-Liberian has 
treated like slaves. Women have been abso- 
lutely neglected. 


A newspaper account of ‘ Firestone’s 
Folly” says that European nations are 
ceasing to use that term, realizing that 
it is not folly, and that Liberia now con- 
fronts them as a potential competitor 
in the rubber-growing field. 

The Firestone Company is employing 
fifteen thousand people, during the past 
year planted over a million and a half 
trees, and expects to make more rapid 
progress in the future. Mr. Harvey 


Firestone Jr. is quoted as saying that 
he hopes the company will soon own its 
own vessels to operate between New 
York and Liberia, making the trip in less 
than two weeks. This will be a great 
saving in time and expense over that of 
any other rubber-producing country. 

Mr. Firestone also says that they are 
developing trade schools and the natives 
are eager to learn from the technical 
staff, ‘‘which ranges from carpenter, 
blacksmith, plumber, electrician, auto- 
mobile mechanic and sanitary engineers 
to soil experts and foresters.”’ 

When the Firestone Company went 
into Liberia there was not a road, and 
only one automobile in the country. 
This was owned by the president of 
Liberia, but naturally was not often used. 
The company has built over seventy-five 
miles of road and now the Liberians are 
enthusiastic over automobiles, trucks and 
tractors. It is said that Monrovia, the 
capital, has even established traffic police 
to direct the traffic through the city. 

The British Parliament, realizing that 
the “folly” is not folly, has considered 
the question of abandoning or modifying 
its rubber restriction policy. British 
colonies have expressed themselves. Cey- 
lon has voted to abandon restrictions 


and there is strong sentiment along the 


same line in the Straits Settlements. 
When the question of removing restric- 


tions was brought up, rubber was selling 


around forty-two cents a pound. A few 
weeks later it had dropped to around 
twenty-four cents. If this price is main- 
tained it will mean a saving of over 
$150,000,000 to America in one year. 


China’s New Capital 
A letter from Dr. Iva M. Miller, in 
Shanghai, dated July 9, says that the 
Nationalists have far-reaching plans for 
stabilizing the government and making 
a new country out of old China. Peking 
has changed its name to Pei Ping, which 
means ‘‘Northern Peace.”” May the 
conditions prove true to the new name! 
Nanking is to be the new capital. 
There are marvellous plans for widening 
the streets: One boulevard is already 
completed and is almost the width of 
Fifth Avenue in New York. Dr. Miller 
says, ‘To be sure, many of the govern- 
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ment offices are still in mission residences, 
but when the twenty-two-mile-long wall 
of the city comes down there will be 
bricks enough to put up all the necessary 
office buildings. I lived in one of the 
looted houses with Miss Shaw and Miss 
Crane. There are still many evidences 
of the soldiers’ having lived in the 
building which are not at all compli- 
mentary to them, but we believe that 
the Nationalist government will make 
full reparations for losses. 

“It is a regrettable fact that the 
soldiers, in whom we had so much faith, 
have had the destructive instinct so 
ingrained in them that they stop at 
nothing. However, we trust that the 
future army may be smaller and better 
trained and more highly regarded by the 
populace than the last one has been.” 


The Wesleyan Service Guild 

The central committee of the Wesleyan 
Service Guild has accepted with deep 
regret the resignation of Miss Marion 
Lela Norris, chairman of the central 
committee of the Wesleyan Service Guild, 
and has elected to fill her place Mrs. Merle 
N. English who, as Sarah Shufelt, has 
been chairman of the world service de- 
partment of the Guild. Miss Norris will 
remain on the central committee in an 
important position. 

The central committee congratulates 
itself on finding so able a successor to its 
beloved chairman, and bespeaks for Mrs. 
English, when she assumes her new duties 
on October 1, 1928, the loyal support of 
every member of the Guild and of the 
missionary societies. 


Supplies for World Day of Prayer 

Posters and seals for the World Day of 
Prayer, February 15, 1929, are already 
on sale at depots of supplies and have 
been at the summer schools. 

The poster is attractive and artistic, 
fourteen inches wide and twenty-two 
inches high, printed in black and two 
shades of red, and costs ten cents. It is 
on paper and folds to go in an envelope. 

The seals are in sheets of one hundred, 
at twenty-five cents a sheet: $1.75 per 
thousand. They are suitable for use on 
letters or programs. An electro costs one 


dollar. 
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_ General Executive Meeting 

The fifty-ninth annual session of the 
General Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
will be held in First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Los Angeles, California, October 
23 to October 28. 

The Foreign Department will convene 
in Furst Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pasadena, California, on October 15, and 
the Home Department on October 17, 
continuing until October 20. From the 
twentieth to the twenty-third, depart- 
ments will meet with missionaries and 
delegates in First Church, Los Angeles. 
On the twenty-first, missionaries will 
occupy the pulpits of Methodist churches 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena and vicinity. 

Information concerning special railroad 
arrangements may be obtained from the 
secretary of the home base in each Branch. 

The general chairman is Mrs. J. G. 
Early, 402 South Occidental Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Application for entertainment may be 
made to Mrs. Alvin W. Ault, 124 South 
Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles, chair- 
man of the committee on hospitality. 


JENNIE Brown SPAETH, 
Recording Secretary. 


Personal Mention 


From the central office in New York 
come other proposed sailings via the 
Pacific, to be added to those given last 
month: 

September 6, for China, Lulu Golisch. 

September 7, for China, Ovidia Hansing. 

September 8, for China, Beta Scheirich, 
Harriett Watson; for Japan, Mildred 
Anne Paine. 

September 21, for Korea, Naomi Ander- 
son. 

September 27, for China, Alice Linam, 
Pearl Fosnot. 

September 28, 
Annette Finlay. 

October 5, for China, Lena Nelson; for 
Burma, Stella Ebersole. 

October 6, for India, Laura Heist. 

October 15, for China, Frances Culley, 
Grace Lentz, Bertha Riechers. 

October 29, for China, Ruth Daniels, 
Carrie Ostrum, Thelma Rebstock, Eva 
Penner, Elda Barry, Leola Greene, Mollie 


for the Philippines, 
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Townsend; for Japan, Mary Collins; for 
the Philippines, Bertha Odee, Leila 
Dingle, Myra Snow. 

November 9, for China, Lora Battin. 

Dr. Rebecca Parish writes of her happi- 
ness in being back in Manila, where she 
was to take up full duty on August 1. 
And she adds a word with which fur- 
loughing missionaries on itinerary will 
sympathize: “I’m getting settled. It 
certainly is fine to know where my 
clothes are.” 

By a regrettable error last month, the 
address of Miss Nettie Bacon was given 
to Miss Edna Bacon. Miss Edna is at 
Bareilly and Miss Nettie is at Buxar. 


Far North in Japan 


HERRY BLOSSOM time is about 
over. The earliest flowers opened 
suddenly on the fifth and sixth of May. 
We have two hundred sixty trees on the 
school grounds and the different varieties 
have been coming out one after the other. 
The last of them, and I think the loveliest 
of all, are at their best now. They are 
large, double and rose colored. They 
really look like trees of roses. 

On the ninth the children from both 
kindergartens came out to see them. Our 
nine teachers had their hands full coming, 
but they all arrived safely. We looked at 
the flowers and then went to the meadow 
back of the school. It was a warm day 
so we played on the grass. We all had 
lunch and then took the little folks home. 
Most of them do not remember seeing a 
cherry blossom, but all of them remember 
our meadow and our having had lunch 
together there. When we got off the 
street car in town, we had some sleepy 
babies that we had to carry home. I wish 
you could see our little folks. Some of 
them do not speak freely yet, but all of 
them are darlings! I usually am at the 
kindergartens about two days a week. 

The children all know my name and 
talk to me so fast that I often have to 
guess at what they are saying, and all 
try to sit by me or play with me. I am 
learning to put names and faces together, 
and then to connect the right children 
with the right mothers. 

On the day after the children were here, 
we had the kindergarten mothers. We 
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had our meeting in the Iai etiquette room: 
One of our Bible teachers gave us a very 
good talk. Then we had cakes and tea 
and a short social hour. Of course they 
enjoyed the cherry blossoms. The eti- 
quette room is Japanese without furni- 
ture, so we had cushions on the nice clean 
matting and had our doors and windows 
open. There are so many cherry trees 
in the front of the school that it was_ 
almost like having our meeting right 
under them. 

Learning to know these mothers and 
listening to the things they are interested 
in has been a great pleasure to me. The 
women have made rapid progress in their 
thinking as well as in their home life in 
the past few years. They are interested 
in the things we are interested in, and are 
especially eager for things that will better 
their homes physically, morally or spirit- 
ually. One thing we want to do during 
the next year is to make a reading list and 
then make material available to both 
mothers and children who are not read- 
ing wholesome things. 

On Saturday, every week, my helper, 
three of the kindergarten teachers and I 
go to Kamiiso, a factory town near Hako- 
date. We have three Bible schools for 
children there and an average attendance 
of over two hundred children. It is not 
a new thing and yet the children come 
eagerly always. Some mothers bring their 
children because they, too, like to come. 
We hope to be able to have a regular 
mothers’ meeting before long. 

GERTRUDE ByLER, 
Hakodate, Japan. 


The New Age of Chivalry 


THE Age of Chivalry has not passed. 
Old world and old time courtliness 
is not lacking in our new world and our 
new times. Note the following charming 
incident. 

A prominent government official of 
Paraguay was paying an official visit to 
the capital of Uruguay. The president 
of the little host republic dedicated him- 
self to the guest, and, after showing him 
the beauties, natural, architectural and 
industrial, of Montevideo, hurried with 
him to the museum. On the steps he 
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halted, for a vision of what would greet 
that guest just over the threshold para- 
lyzed him. There were the flags — Para- 
guayan flags taken from the sister re- 
public in the last war. Quickly he was 
master of the situation. ‘You must ex- 
cuse me, my friend. I suddenly remem- 
ber an important engagement. May we 
escort you to vour hotel, and tomorrow 
we will continue our sight-seeing.” 

The president called a hurried meeting 
of the cabinet and appeared before Con- 
gress, requesting that Uruguay formally 
return those flags the next morning, to the 
Republic of Paraguay. His request was 
granted and the next morning when they 
entered the museum there was a formal 
presentation of battle-stained, rent flags 
to the delighted, grateful guest. 

Paraguay, not to be outdone by this 
gracious act, immediately set apart a plot 
of ground, the “Solar Artigas,” as a 
national park, for it was under a tree in 
this park that Artigas, the patriot of 
Uruguay, exiled for a time from his native 
land, was accustomed to sit and think of 
his beloved country. 

Uruguay, not to be outdone by Para- 
guay, then decided to locate on that plot, 
build, finance and donate to Paraguay a 
fine modern teacher training college — 
for we shall have to acknowledge the 
backwardness of Paraguay in popular 
education. She then sent some of her 
best teachers who, with Paraguayans, 
were to man the school. 

At Instituto Crandon, in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, today enjoying a scholarship is 
a young Paraguayan woman specializing 
in domestic science and preparing to open 
and head such a department in their new 
model school in Paraguay. So it is that 
the Uruguayans, Paraguayans and we of 
this United States of America unite in 
service to our American womanhood. 


Carrie M. Purpy, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Japanese Girls Cry for College 
(Continued from page 355) 
in the afternoon instead of the morning 
as they had one of their final examinations 
that morning and the principal would not 
excuse them to come and take our 
entrance examination. 


I thought a bit and then answered that 
of course that was utterly impossible and 
that, while I was very sorry for them, 
I saw no way out of it. That is a per- 
fectly Japanese expression — Buddhist 
fatalism, originally, I suppose. To every 
telephone call that came we quietly gave 
the same answer and refused to discuss 
the matter at all. I knew, of course, that 
the entrance examination to a higher 
school always takes precedence over the 
final in any school, and felt sure that the 
principal over there would relent in time. 

I did feel sorry for the girls, for they 
were badly excited. I heard afterward 
that they cried and their parents went 
to plead with the principal, and I sat 
back and smiled to myself, for it is very 
good advertising to have the girls crying 
to be allowed to take our entrance exam- 
ination. 

The whole trouble is because the 
government high school has recently 
added a three-year higher course and the 
principal is so eager to get girls to enter 
it that he foolishly tries to persuade them 
not to go to other schools. It amuses 
me, for it is, of course, known that our 
English is far better than theirs, and the 
girls who want to become English 
teachers naturally want to come to us. 
And his opposition makes them all the 
more eager to come. 

When the morning of the examination 
came every girl from that school who had 
applied here was on hand. He had been 
forced, as I well knew he would be, to 
allow them to come, and to take their 
examination there later. It is the first 
time I had run across this sort of oppo- 
sition and it amused me — and I confess, 
pleased me—to see how~«strong our 
reputation has become during these 
years. Some of our teachers were in- 
clined to be indignant about it, but I 
laughed and said, ‘““What better adver- 
tisement could we have than girls crying 
at school and, when asked what they 
were crying about, answering that they 
wanted to take the entrance examination 
at Kwassui and weren’t allowed to?” 
Poor man! He doesn’t know girl psy- 
chology very well, does he? 

As I said, girls ery for it! Our college 
is embarrassing us by its growth. We 

(Continued on page 365) 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


NovEMBER 


1 Garden, Frances E.; Hess, Stella A.; King, 
Winifred E.; Parish, S. Rebecca, M.D.; 
Trissel, Maud V. 

Eveland, Ruth; Olson, Mary E. 
_ Bartlett, Myrth; Bugby, M. Marguerite. 
Doyle, Letah M.; Eno, Enola; Gabrielson, 
Winnie M.; Hardie, Eva M. . 
Hyneman, Ruth E.; Low, Nellie M.; Smith, 
Jean Gardiner. 

MacIntire, Frances E.; Nelson, Dora L.; 
Schaefer, Carolyn E. 

Appenzeller, Alice R.; Barber, Emma J.; 
Milnes, Frances A.; Ransom, Ruth. 

Rea, C. Lois; Warrington, Ruth A. 

Kipp, Cora I., M.D.; Lang, Victoria C.; 
Nelson, E. Lavinia. 

12 Currier, Grace M.; Todd, Althea M. 

13. Meeker, Bessie L. 

14 Gould, Olive L.; Johnson, Mary A.; Pool, 
Lydia 8.; Merritt, Edna F. 

16 Woodruff, Jennie G. 

17 Foster, Mildred; Haberman, Margaret,O.; 
Kenyon, Carrie C.; Packer, Josephine; 
Reiman, Frieda. 

18 Kostrup, Bertha A.; Whitcomb, Jane Caro- 
line. 

19 Grove, Nelda. 

20 Bortell, Pearl; Finlay, L. Alice. 

21 Swan, Beulah M. 

22 Luce, R. Isabel; Quinton, Frances. 

23 Dunton, Dorothy K.; Gourley, Ina, M.D.; 
Patterson, Anna Gail; Purdy, Carrie M.; 
Starkey, Bertha F. 

24 Dyer, Addie C. 

25 Carr, Rachel; King, Sarah N.; Oldroyd, 
Roxanna H. 

27 Manchester, Ruth C. 

28 Bothwell, Jean B.; Pye, Olive F.; Metsker, 
Mary Kathryn; Strawick, Gertrude. 

29 Cavett, Maurine E.; Winslow, Hazel B. 

30 Wheelock, Ethel C. 

(Addresses given in September FRrEND) 
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Stewardship — Why, When, How 


Because ‘“The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof, the world and they 
that dwell therein; the silver and the 
gold; the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
Of all God has made us stewards and he 
requires us to render an account of our 
stewardship. 

“Who then is the faithful and wise 
servant whom his Lord hath made ruler 
over his household to give them meat in 
due season?” 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP ! 
POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stewardship is a Biblical law: “Upon 
the first day of the week let every one lay 
by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” “The tithe is the Lord’s.”” ‘ Ren- 
der unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house that there may be food in my house 
and prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a bless- 
ing that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” 

Some one has said, ‘God gives us 
money to see what we will do with it,” 
and another added, ‘He gives it to us to 
see what zt will do with us.” 

We are not only to account for the 
property which God has given to us_ but 
also for ourselves, body and soul: “Ye 
are not your own, for ye are bought with 
a price”; ‘Therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit which are God’s.”’ 

Besides our possessions there is our per- 
sonality, our time, our talents — all be- 
long to God, and we are to use them in 
his service. In acknowledging God as the 
owner and giver of all things and accept- 
ing our responsibility of stewardship, our 


. lives become enriched, character is devel- 


oped, and we are brought into closer touch 
with God. ’ 

“All things come of thee, O Lord, and 
of thine own have we given thee.’’ ““What- 


soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
Lucy A. Rick, 
Secretary of Stewardship, 
Baltimore Branch. 


When shall I begin to practice threefold 
stewardship? Now! For “I promise to 
pray daily’? and “I promise to give a 
definite part of my time”; not, “begin- 
ning next year” but now, a part of my 
days, weeks, and months; and ‘‘I cove- 
nant to pay one-tenth of my income” as 
it comes to me. 

Our daily prayers filled with a real, 
strong desire to see the salvation of the 
world; a definite part of time given; and 
the fact that a steady stream of tithe 
money is flowing into the church every 
Sunday; these make up the one something 
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which holds the rest of the church steady. 

Now, when our country is passing 
through a crisis such as has not been 
felt since the war of the sixties, shall we 
not remember that the stewardship of 
citizenship is a real part of our steward- 
ship of personality? Will not our sisters 
of the Orient detect a suggestion of in- 
sincerity if we send our missionaries to 
them and fail to do our utmost to keep 
our own beloved country from taking a 
backward step? 

It is most fortunate that our women 
have the vote at this time when issues 
touching the home are so apparent. Can 
it not be said of us as was said of Queen 
Esther, ‘‘We have come to the throne for 
such a time as this’’? 

Dear stewards of prayer, personality, 
possessions, pray for the salvation of the 
world and for the upholding of our con- 
stitution; give a definite part of your 
time now; register, and when the time 
comes, vote to uphold our constitution; 
and give a tithe of your income now. 

Mrs. L. J. Starx, 


Secretary of Stewardship, 
Topeka Branch. 


How? The great hope of universal 
stewardship can be realized only by edu- 
cation and prayer coming through inten- 
sified work by Branch, conference, and 
auxiliary stewards. 

At this time of the year we are wondering 
what the harvest will be. That, of course, 
depends on two sets of conditions. One of 
these we control — selection of seed and 
our toil, likened to education; and the 
other is from the Father in heaven — 
soil, sunshine, and moisture — likened to 
prayer. What are we going to do with 
this harvest? Give God his share or not? 

How can we show the world that we 
are living as we are praying and talking? 
By doing each day what our hands find 
to do and asking his guidance. 

People say, “What is stewardship?”’ 
As an answer to this, I would recommend 
the reading, studying, and reviewing of 
the following: Gordon’s “Five Laws Gov- 
erning Prayer,’ Walker’s “A Study of 
the Master Personality,’”’ Butler’s ‘“Own- 
ership,’’ Sheets’s ‘Three Ways to Happi- 


) 
ee, Evetyn I. Ext11s, 


Secretary of Stewardship, 
Minneapolis Branch. 


WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Polly Procures Ammunition 

“Dad, do you think prohibition is a 
failure?” 

“No, indeed, Polly; why?” 

“Oh, we had a discussion about it out 
at high school in senior English — oral 
composition, you know. Most of the 
boys say it is, and some of the girls, too.” 

“And what did you say?”’ 

“T didn’t say anything. I thought a 
lot but I didn’t really know any facts 
at all, so I just kept still. Isn’t there 
something I could be sure of, dad? 
We’re going to have another on Friday.” 

“Yes, there is plenty of material. I 
suppose the most authoritative pro- 
nouncement would be the findings of the 
Senate subcommittee.” 

“Senate subcommittee? What’s that? 
United States Senate, do you mean?”’ 

“Yes. About two years ago a number 
of bills were introduced into the Senate, 
the purpose of which was to modify the 
prohibition law. They were referred to 
the judiciary committee, which in turn 
created a special subcommittee of its own 
members to investigate. In order to get 
light on public sentiment, this subcom- 
mittee held regular hearings with wit- 
nesses sworn in, just like a court. All 
sorts of prominent people testified. I 
don’t remember details, of course, but 
the report of that committee was a big 
victory for the dry side. Do you care 
enough about this to do a little real work 
on it?” 

“Indeed I do, dad. How?” 

“Go to the public library and ask for 
the reference librarian.” 

“T know, dad. I’ve often gone there 
for history.” 

“Well, run down the exact words of 
that report. I will jot down what data 
I remember on this card.” 

“All right, dad. What next?” 

“The next best thing would be the 
results of a survey which was made by 
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some college professor and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor. I read 
the articles at the time and was much 
impressed. They ought to be in book 
form by now. Then I remember a tre- 
mendously gripping article in some pop- 
ular magazine last winter, by Commander 
Evangeline Booth.” 

“Commander Evangeline? 
commander?” 

“Yes, commander of the Salvation 
Army for all America, daughter of 
General Booth. Her article is probably 
too recent to be listed in the reference 
library, but you could surely find out by 
asking at W. C. T. U. headquarters.” 

“That’s easy. It’s just around the 
corner from the library. Anything more?”’ 

“No. Better a few facts well in mind 
than too much half-remembered ma- 
terial.” 


A woman 


(A day later) 


“Well, daughter, how did you come 
out with your research work?”’ 

“Fine in the end, daddy, but we had 
an awful hunt.” 

“T suspected as much. What did you 
find?” 

“Well, those hearings were held April 5 
to 24, 1926, before five senators who 
formed ‘The Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, on Bills to Amend the National 
Prohibition Act.’ In their report, after 
the hearings, of course, that committee 
said: ‘We believe this amendment (the 
eighteenth) to be morally right and 
economically’ wise,’ and they recom- 
mended that all those wet bills be 
indefinitely postponed. That’s pretty 
convincing, don’t you think?” 

“T do, indeed. And the best thing 
about it all was that within a few days 
the House passed a new dry enforcement 
law. I remember that distinctly.” 

“All the better for our side. Well 
then, over at W. C. T. U. headquarters 
they said your article was in the Saturday 
Evening Post for January 28, 1928. They 
liked it so well that they had it printed 
as a separate leaflet, for sale at five cents 
a copy, but they gave me one. It’s 
perfectly thrilling, dad, just as you said. 
I almost cried over some parts of it. It 
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tells how prohibition has helped clean up 
some of the worst slums in New York 
and Chicago. I don’t see how anyone 
could doubt the worth of prohibition 
after that.” 

“No, I don’t either. 
would like that article.” 

“Then they gave me a whole handful 
of other leaflets and I picked out one by 
A. A. Stagg — Coach Stagg, you know, 
the athletic director at Chicago Univer- 
sity. It’s all good, but here is the best 
part: ‘I have been at the University of 
Chicago thirty-four years and _ before 
prohibition I used to see scores of the 
men drunk. Since prohibition I have 
seen very few drunk. ... There has 
been an immense change. I am con- 
vineed that there is not anything like 
the amount of drinking in the Middle 
West among the younger generation that 
there was before prohibition.” 

“Splendid! Coach Stagg ought to 
help you out with the boys.” 

“Yes, I thought so. His leaflets cost 
only a cent apiece, so I bought enough to 
pass around the class. Now, what did 
you find out?” 

“Well, I bought the book and looked 
it over coming out on the train. It is 
called, ‘Prohibition, Its Economic and 
Industrial Aspects,’ and is by Professor 
Feldman of Dartmouth College. It is a 
very fair and unprejudiced study of 
prohibition’s effect on business. It seems 
that he and the Christian Science Monitor 
promised each other to be absolutely 
honest and to publish facts, whatever 
they turned out to be—and they did 
turn out to be, in general, highly favor- 
able to prohibition. The book is too 
long even to summarize for your class, 
but here on page 377 is a sentence you 
might quote: ‘We find that employers 
and executives are on this matter (the 
industrial effects) overwhelmingly favor- 
able to prohibition as far as it affects 
production and business’.”’ 

“Thanks a lot, dad. Ill study this 
all up good and hard, and then tomorrow 
I won’t be afraid to stand by my guns. 
I may miss fire, but I surely won’t run 
out of ammunition.”’ 


I thought you 


_ADA TOWNSEND, 
Department of Christian Citizenship. 


The November Meeting 
“The General Passenger Agent’’ of the 


“Good Will Fleet” sends greetings to 


every passenger and trusts that the list 
on each vessel is a very long one, and 
that all will be on deck and enthusiasti- 
cally interested as we enter the port of 
Yokohama, Japan. Have you a flag of 
Japan? It is very easy to make — just a 
piece of white muslin two and a half by 
four feet with a large red circle in the 
center, the circle all red. Make small 
ones, using red and white paper, paste, 
and tooth picks and give them as favors 
to each passenger who is on deck on time. 

Speaking of flags: do not forget to have 
the Christian flag, the United States flag 
and, if possible, the flag of the country 
being visited, displayed at every port. 
And do not forget to have some one pre- 
pare posters for you. Such beautiful ones 
have been prepared in various Branches, 
for use in summer camps, that they give 
ample illustration of the possibilities in 
that direction. Here are some fine games 
provided by Mrs. Slosser, for which there 
was not room in the book. 

Bird, Beast, or Fish: Japanese school- 
girls often play, in English, the old game, 
“Bird, Beast or Fish.”’ Try it yourselves, 
with a person who calls either ‘‘mission- 
ary,” “‘station,’’ or “‘country,’’ and rap- 
idly counts to ten, after having pointed at 
the person who is to respond with a name 
of the proper class before ten is reached, 
or become ‘‘It.”’ 

If the names of our stations (places 
where our missionaries are located) do 
not come quickly, you will sympathize 
with the girl who is using a foreign lan- 
guage as she plays “‘ Bird, Beast, or Fish.” 

Clap, Clap: Divide group into sec- 
tions for relay. Contesting groups draw 
up with leaders kneeling facing each 
other. A man’s handkerchief folded 
cornerwise, a long pencil, and a small 
metallic bowl are placed on the floor in 
front of each leader who, at a given signal, 
must clap, pick up the handkerchief and 
tie it about the neck; clap, pick up the 
pencil; clap, tap the bowl; clap, lay down 


pencil; clap, untie handkerchief, placing 
it in position on floor; clap, and quickly 
run to far end of line. The person next 
in order kneels, going through the above 
performance, the object being to see 
which line can finish first. Referees 
should be appointed to call “fouls,” if a 
clap is forgotten. 

Make your visit to Japan as vivid as 
possible by the use of costumes, pictures, 
articles made there, and if possible a five- 
minute talk by some one who has been 
there. 

It is a custom in Japan to write a letter 
on one long sheet rolled and then crushed 
so as to slip into the envelope. Those giv- 
ing the letters found in the textbook may 
write or paste them on such a sheet thus 
giving the effect of reading a Japanese 
letter. 


Good Words Concerning 
Our Guide Book 
‘*A Voyage of Good Will ”’ 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,’ soruns the old saw. Well, our girls 
and leaders have been at least tasting our 
book in summer camps, and Branch 
agents have been trying to sell it, while 
its promoters have stood by like anxious 
housewives trying out on their families 
a new dish, over which they have spent 
laborious hours. Here are some remarks 
which have floated our way: 

From Camp Wesleyan, Lakeside, Ohio, 
missionaries and girls — one hundred and 
twenty of them: ‘It’s delightful!”’ 

From Camp Wesleyan, Lake Okoboji, 
Towa: ‘‘ Proud of it!” 

From Topeka Branch: ‘Think it is 
wonderful. Have just finished a week’s 
institute at Wichita, where I had the 
girls demonstrate chapters and countries. 
They did unbelievably well.” 

From Minneapolis Branch: “If the 
hearty response and interest of the girls 
manifested at camp is any indication, 
this year’s study book should ‘go over 
big.’ Everyone was most enthusiastic 
over it.”’ 

(Continued on page 364) 
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_STUDENT 4 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, North Carolina 


The thousands of Methodist girls who 
are crowding college campuses this fall 
offer anew the opportunities of friend- 
ship between the older and younger 

women of the church. The freshmen 
especially appreciate the thoughtfulness 
of town women. Some of these new girls 
have already established themselves in 
the local church, but many others are 
just “visiting around.” Oftentimes this 
latter practice leads to no definite church 
home. 

If you have gone a stranger to a college, 
you can appreciate what it means to be 
invited into a home during those first 
lonesome weeks. After a month or two 
has passed, friendships are formed, con- 
tacts with various organizations have 
been made, and the students do not so 
much need attention. 

If the Methodist women in college 
communities ‘all over the country want to 
enlist and hold the interest of young col- 
lege women, they will find no better way 
than by personal contact with them dur- 
ing those first weeks of college life. 

The local auxiliary may obtain a list of 
the Methodist girls enrolled, and if each 
member agrees to call on one girl, the 
task would be a pleasurable one. Many 
girls have said, ‘‘Oh, I just love Mrs. A. 
She was one of my first friends when I 
went away to college.” Others have 
added that a lunch or dinner in the home 
of some woman meant everything to 
them. Ask the girls to sit with you in 
your pew on Sunday morning, and then 
take them home to dinner. 

For those of you not living in a college 
town, your contribution to the happiness 
of these girls and to their continued use- 
fulness in the church will be to send the 
names of all the girls of your church who 
are enrolled in colleges to your Branch 
student secretary. She will see that the 
student center chairman gets the infor- 
mation. 

And now just a word about plans for 
the student party this year. February 
has been selected as student month for 
our society, and plans have been sent out 
for a party which will portray African life 


and needs, “The Jungle in Your Home,”’ 
followed by a demonstration, ‘Around 
the World with Cupid,” which sets forth 
the marriage customs of most of the 
countries where our Society has work, and 
closing with a lovely little American 
ceremonial. 

A little booklet has been published for 
the students entitled, ‘““Is There Another 
Such Opportunity for Service?” It con- 
tains questions and answers about the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society as well as a list of our needs in the 
various mission fields. 

The party plans, souvenirs, demon- 
stration and booklet may be secured from 
the national student secretary for use in 
auxiliaries, for the price of fifty cents. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 363) 

From New England Branch: ‘The 
book is splendid and the clock face one 
hundred per cent improvement over last 
year.” 

Two Branch depots of supplies report 
encouraging sales. While the book alone 
may seem a bit expensive, let us not forget 
that by merely the addition of postage an 
organization receives not only the book, 
but all the tickets, passports, new blessing 
boxes, organization clock and stickers, 
mile-of-members devices, and other free 
leaflets if desired. Our budget is really 
cheaper than for many years. 

Another reason not previously men- 
tioned why the auxiliary would do well 
to buy a copy of the ‘‘ Voyage of Good 
Will,” is the fine possibility of its use as 
supplementary material when following 
the United Study Committee texts. 
“Friends of Africa”’ does not give a large 
amount of material concerning the work 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. “A Voyage of Good Will”’ visits 
every station of the Society in all Africa. 


“Remember this: Not all the wild, 

Huge, untamed elements have force 
To reach thee, though the seas were piled 
In weltering mountains in thy course! 

Only thyself thyself can harm.” 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
109 Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


Leadership for Juniors 


The Federation of Woman’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions in promoting plans for 
junior missionary education ask that 
something be done to develop leaders, 
believing that there is unused and un- 
recognized ability in every congregation 
but that young women are powerless to 
see their own fitness for a work of which 
they know nothing. In order to bring 
children’s work interestingly and famil- 
iarly before the people with the direct 
purpose of discovering and developing 
leaders, three plans are suggested: 

(1) Request the president of your 
auxiliary to allow not less than ten 
minutes at every regular meeting for the 
presentation and discussion of children’s 
work. 

(2) Ask your auxiliary to present at 
least one program each year on Sunday 
or week day evening at which the children 
may demonstrate before an audience of 
men and women simple, interesting 
methods of missionary education. 

(3) Urge them to invite their pastor 
to preach at least one warm-hearted 
sermon, yearly, on the necessity for 
junior missionary education. 

Unless positive training is given to 
children their interest will be negative 
in the decisive days to come. Unworthy 
films and sensational plays are only too 
ready to direct the tastes and interests 
of our youth to the point where excite- 
ment will be the desired stimulant for 
daily living instead of the satisfaction 
and thrill which come from taking 
thought for others. 

No untried leader need exclaim, “I 
should not know what in the world to do,” 
for our junior denominational literature 
will supply ideas and tell how to apply 
them in an attractive and _ efficient 
manner. 

As auxiliary women, if by any chance 
you have overlooked your responsibility 
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toward the children of your church, will 
you not make the organization of these 
junior societies your very neat duty? 

The mind of a child is ‘wax to receive 
and iron to retain.’”’ May we not fail to 
use our opportunities to stamp the right 
impression and to trust God for the 
result! 


Epna L. Treyz, 
Junior Superintendent, New York Branch. 


Japanese Girls Cry for College 
(Continued from page 359) 


made over our music building when we 
moved the high school and the music 
department into this building, and I just 
do not know what we are going to do 
next year. You see, our upper classes 
were small but this year’s senior class 
was too big for its room and we had to 
put the preparatory class here in the 
high school building, which is not at all 
a good thing. Next year the present 
senior room will be too small for the 
senior class again and what to do I do 
not know. We have just had one new 
building and we are very proud of it, but 
we are growing even faster than we 
thought we should, and have outgrown 
ourselves. 


Though yesterday we failed to see 
The urging hand and earnest face 
That men call Opportunity, 
We failed to know the time or pace 
For some great deed, what need to fret? 
The dawn comes up a silver gray, 
And golden moments must be met. 
Make this a day. 


This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your hire. 
The thing accomplished — that endures, 
If it be what the days require. 
He who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
Tomorrow steps on solid ground. 
Make this a day. 


The day is this; the time is now; 
No better hour was ever here — 
Who waits upon the when and how 
Remains forever in the rear. 
Though yesterday was hard and rough 
Your feet may still seek out the way. 
Tomorrow is not soon enough — 
Make this a day. 
— Selected 
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At Nyadiri 
(Continued from page 355) 


Somm Merpicat Work 

While Dr. Gurney was away for a few days 
before Miss Parmenter came I looked after the 
sick people, most of whom had some kind of 
wounds or sores common in Africa. One man 
had run a sliver right through the side of his foot; 
another had kicked his toe nail off; another had 
been shot in the foot while hunting and was 
most fortunate that the bone was not injured. 
Then there was a poor epileptic man who fell in 
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the fire and then waited two weeks before coming 
to the doctor. The back of his hand was, I 
think, the worst sore I ever saw, and he suffered 
so when it was uncovered for dressing that it 
almost made me sick to do it. 

The saddest case was a boy of about fifteen 
with a terrible sore on his heel and the back of 
his leg. It is almost impossible to imagine such 
a father as he has. The boy had been suffering 
for a long time and the father took him in to the 
native commissioner, to get him exempted from 
paying a tax. The commissioner ruled that his 
name could not be taken off the tax list for what 
was not necessarily a permanent disability and 
told the father that he must pay the pound tax 
for his son, as he was not able to work for it. 

The poor boy had walked for about a week, 
in terrible pain, of course. Now they started 
home and, after having gone a short distance, 
the father abandoned the boy, refusing to leave 
him any food, blanket or even matches. He 
went home and told the poor mother what he 
had done and she supposed that, of course, the 
boy had died. 

However, he had made his painful way to the 
mission at Mrewa, and Mr. James brought him 
up here where he has been for two months. The 
doctor hopes to save the foot, but it is a painful 
process. 

His father and mother came to see him as soon 
as the mother found, through friends, that the 
boy was alive and being cared for. I imagine 
the doctor’s words to that cruel father were not 
of the mildest. The boy wants to stay at the 
mission and work as soon as he is able. 

This is just one more argument for medical 
missions and another pull on one’s sympathies. 
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The doctors are so pitifully few, and so many 
sufferers die uncared for. Bet 

There are two such nice Christian women 
living on the place, their husbands being em- 
ployed by Dr. Gurney. Both were pastor- 
teachers. The wives are Esther and Ruth, and 
they come each morning for a Bible lesson last- 
ing about three-quarters of an hour. I have 
them, while Miss Ramsey and Miss Quinton are 
in school. We go out under the trees and they 
sit on the ground with the four youngest children 

laying about. 

s They are just as interested as they can be, 
study the lessons at home, 
memorize a verse every day 
and remember them, too, for 
we review often. When we 
bring out spiritual truths their 
faces light up with under- 
standing. The contrast be- 
tween them and the heathen 
women about us is remark- 
able — another example of 
what the enlightening of the 
gospel will do. 

In the afternoon they hunt 
up any women who have 
come to the doctor for treat- 
ment and talk and pray with 
them, thus passing on what 
they have received. How 
glad we shall be when we have 
many like themin this section. 

Grace CLarRK. 


Last CHRISTMAS 


School closed on the twenty-second and we 
had the native Christmas on the twenty-third. 
We had a busy time selecting and tying more 
than two hundred gifts for the school girls and 
boys, the people who live in our Christian vil- 
lage on the Mission and the people in the village 
just across the river. 

We put three pretty trees in the court between 
the girls’ dormitories. I put candles on one for a 
little dialogue we were going to have and we 
trimmed the others with regulation tree trim- 
mings. The little ones exclaimed over the 
kandhlera and jumped with glee when I told 
them they would be lighted. 

Then the natives from the villages began to 
come with their gifts for our King and for their 
friends. We put our gifts on a table and on the 
trees — pieces of bright-colored cloth for the 
girls to wear on their heads, neckties for the boys 
and many other things which we had received 
in Christmas boxes from home. We used almost 
everything we had and surely hope for reinforce- 
ments before next Christmas. 

The program was good—these people are 
surely actors. The pageant, ‘“‘The Christmas 
Story,’ was especially good this year. I wish 
you could have seen Herod and the high priest 
and the black Mary and Joseph and the dear 
little baby! And when the time came for the 
presentation of our gifts to the King, how the 
people did respond. They brought their offer- 
ings to the foot of a white cross — vegetables, 
milk, money, and so on. Then we gave our gifts 
and after that they exchanged gifts for nearly 
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two hours. We didn’t stay for all that as‘it was 


a terrifically hot day and we were glad to get 
back to the house. 
_ While all this was going on, something very 
important was taking place back of the dormi- 
tories, for the feast was being prepared. There 
were several little fires with huge pots of meat 
cooking on them. Two of the Mission oxen had 
been killed, for meat is a very important part of 
Christmas to a native. We have some Moham- 
medan builders working on the mission at 
present, and since they cannot eat meat killed by 
a “heathen”. they stabbed one of the beasts. 

About sunset the people started for their 
homes and we called it a good day. 

Bertsa E. Ramsey. 


Tue Larest News 


Our schoolhouse is nearly finished (June 11, 
1928) and we are even using some of the unfin- 
ished parts. When it is done it will be entirely 
the product of native labor. The girls did a great 
deal and lessened the cost. 

Beginning last January, the newly formed 
Department of Native Education took control 
of the native schools. It certainly is the pro- 
verbial new broom! The inspectors are making 
exhaustive inspection and 
almost. exhausting sugges- 
tions. We had a few days’ 
visit from one of them, but 
have not yet received his 


report. 
FRANCES QUINTON. 


PRoFit or Loss 


While I was at home on 
furlough it was said a few 
times and hinted at many 
times, ‘‘ Why are you wasting 
your life and talents out 
there on those ignorant 
heathen who are quite sat- 
isfied as they are?”’ 

But are they satisfied? 
Perhaps the real raw heathen 
are, but those who have tasted 
a little of better things — 
oh, the hunger! Who were 
they a few years ago but 
real raw heathen? 

A short time ago, while I 
was nursing one of our mis- : 
sionaries at Mrewa, I was asked to give a 
talk on hygiene to a group of native teachers. 
Oh, if I could picture that class to you — fifteen 
or twenty young men, keen, wide awake, each 
with his notebook and pencil, ready to take 
down any helpful hints that I might give him. 
Only a few could write English and several could 
not understand much of it. To be sure that they 
would get it, we wrote all the important things 
on the board, in their language, and all the talk 
was interpreted. ; : : 

We began by discussing helps in keeping their 
stations clean, suggesting dividing the schools 
into groups and having contests to see which 
group would do the best. The men were atten- 
tive but I could see that they did not think much 


of it. 


Then I started in on their common complaints, 
colds, coughs, sores, and so on. You cannot, 
imagine the difference. They were all eyes and 
ears for every word. The amazement and joy 
with which they learned that they could use 
common salt water for so many things — for 
dressing the ever-present sores, the so-often-sore 
ParoRt, and even, in a weak solution, for sore 
eyes! 

Living as they do, they have bad colds and 
coughs during the winter. When I told them 
about the good old “grandmother” remedy of 
onion syrup their joy overflowed. They said, 
“Why, we can do that! We all have onions in 
our gardens.”” Then when one asked if they 
could use honey in place of sugar they were even 
more delighted, as they gather wild honey. So 
there they had a good remedy that would do 
wonders for a cough and not cost them anything. 

And so it went on for an hour and a half, while 
I was holding up my hostess with her afternoon 
tea and was taking time from two meetings that 
were to follow. Amid howls of disappointment 
and pleadings to continue I closed the class. 

The next morning I was scheduled to give a 
Bible talk to the same men. They did not have 
a program, so when I came they thought they 
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One of the old mud and pole dormitories, 


with thatched roof, at the right. 


were to have more hygiene, and such a shout 
went up that I almost changed the plan and 
gave them what they so much wanted. I think 
I shall never forget the look of disappointment 
that went over their faces when they knew it 
was not to be a hygiene class. 

Had it been worth my time? Did they get 
anything out of the hour and a half? Did they 
want what they got? Would they ever use it? 

Yes — a thousand times yes to each question. 
Are they satisfied to go onas they are? No, no, no! 

If the doubters at home could have been in 
that meeting or in my home meeting with the 
mothers, and seen how eagerly they grasped each 
word, I believe they would agree with me that 
it is all profit and no loss. 

Ona M. PARMENTER. 


Too Fut or Prp 


Miss Harriet Howey sends the following, which 
purports to have been written by the forty second- 
year girls of Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 
Japan: — Snow was coming down in feathery 
flakes, crisp and exhilarating air filled our lungs 
and we seemed cramped inside the gym doing 


ordinary ‘‘one-two-three-four” stunts. When 
our teacher called, ‘All outside. Line up for a 
quick run in the snow,” we did not wait to hear 
even the last word. With a bound we were off. 

Right back of our school compound, on a hill, 
is situated the reservoir of the city water works 
and for the top of that hill we started. Going 
up we followed the winding road, but coming 
down we could not resist the long stretch of 
steps. Jumpety-jump we came down, squealing 
and laughing, as is the privilege of girls. We 
paused a minute to have our picture taken and 
then on we flew. 

On either side of the steps there were bare 
cherry trees, but they were the only ones to be 
seen which were not a mass of green foliage. The 
hillsides and the fields below made a fantastic 
picture, covered with the lacy blanket of snow. 

The one class period was all too short, it was 
such fun to be in the wonderful out-of-doors. 
We sometimes wish we could take a trip to 
Miss Hagen’s home in Michigan or Miss Howey’s 
in Ohio, where there is a lot of snow. Then we 
could have a snowball fight with our American 
high school sisters. What fun it would be! 

Our school believes in an active health pro- 
gram. We feel so free in our gym blouses, 
bloomers and shoes. There is no native athletic 
uniform for Japanese girls, since the whole idea 
is quite new to Japan. Women in active outdoor 
exercises were unheard of only a few years ago, 
but now tennis, volley ball, basket ball and all 
the other games you American girls play we 
can play, too. It is a grand and happy feeling 
to be a schoolgirl in Japan these days. 

(Hditor’s note: This letter reflects the spirit 
which makes Miss Howey write, ‘‘This class of 
girls has more pep to the square inch than we 
teachers sometimes know how to deal with. 
However, we are happy to hear the parents say, 
frequently, ‘Since my daughter came to Fukuoka 
Jo Gakko she has become so much stronger in 
health.’ If we can help all our girls to develop 
good strong bodies we shall be filling a great 
need in Japan. Strong bodies, working heads, 
sterling character — these are our aims.’’) 


A Misstonary’s Homm in Rosario 

Miss Winnogene C. Penney, writes from Rosario, 
Argentina:— I want to tell you about my home. 
We live in a little Argentine house about three 
and a half squares from Gleason. According to 
custom our cottage is behind a wall and locked 
gate. We step in on a tiled walk under a 
rose arbor. A patio, or tile-floored uncovered 
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veranda, runs the full length of our house. It 
is bordered on the outside by grass and flowers, 
a peach and a lemon tree. Big black ants are a 
constant pest. They chew down our green things 
as Kansas harvesters attack a boiled dinner. 
One day I found them moving the contents of our 
garbage can down a hole in the corner of the 
dining room. 

My family consists of an English girl who 
speaks Spanish and an Argentine girl who speaks 
English and a girl from Czechoslovakia who is 
helping us for the summer. An Italian woman 
cooks our meals and answers the ever-ringing bell 
at the gate. A white, curly haired, none too 
handsome dog eats the scraps and barks when 
ee eis cat puts her little head over our 
wall. 

My room is the first from the gate. Double 
French doors open on the patio and an inside 
door leads into a little hall off the bathroom. 
The bath is a green and white tiled affair, cool 
and satisfying in beauty, but supplying hot 
water only from the tea kettle off the charcoal 
fire in the kitchen. My room is large and airy 
and the furniture is pretty and convenient. 
My own Chinese screen covers my trunk in the 
corner, my own tan and blue steamer rug makes 
a couch of my bed, my own rugs make bright 
soft steps on the floor and some of your own 
faces look at me from the pictures on the desk and 
dresser so I am happily and contentedly at home. 

Another bedroom is on the other side of the 
little hall, then the combination dining and living 
room, a small bedroom at the back with our 
one upstairs room just above. It is reached by a 
picturesque outdoor stairway. Our house top is 
flat and serves as the back yard for the necessary 
clothes line. A rose arbor covers the patio be- 
tween the dining room and the outside kitchen. 
This typically Argentine arrangement is most 
beautiful and artistic if lacking in sanitation and 
convenience. Our little Italian woman personifies 
grace and charm and color, if she is short in 
method, cleanliness and aggressive industry. 


SprRING AT HaKoDATE 


Miss Gertrude Byler wrote in March from 
Hakodate, Japan:—I was glad to come to 
Hakodate and I like it now that Iam here. Iam 
to teach part time in the Jo Gakko, beginning 
with the new school year. Then, too, I am follow- 
ing Miss Peet in evangelistic work and am 
studying some. My program promises variety 
and interest. 

This is our commencement week. Yesterday 
forty girls graduated from Iai Jo Gakko and on 
Monday seventy-seven children were graduated 
from the two kindergartens. Today, mental 
tests are being given to the girls who have 
applied for admission to Jo Gakko. When school 
begins again we shall have about eighty girls to 
take the place of the forty who have left. Some 
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of the kindergarten children were proud of the 
fact that they had become first grade pupils 
while others were inclined to be tearful about it. 
Some of them come for one year, others for two 
years and still others for three years. They have 
had Christian teaching daily, some of them 
attend Sunday school and will continue though 
they are graduated. Some of them will probably 
‘go away from us altogether. I can but believe, 
however, that much of the seed sown will appear 
again later on in Christian character. Our new 
term will begin soon and we expect to have 
about one hundred seventy children to start the 
new year. ‘ 

Hakodate is very beautiful at any season. 
There was snow everywhere when I arrived and 
there is still a little left. In the yard the pussy 
willows are out and the daffodils are coming up 
fast. They are not daunted in the least by the 
cold nights or by the frequent light flurries of 
snow that come. 

From my room I ean see both the sea and the 
mountain Hakodate Yama, which is also called 
the sleeping cow. It is a custom here to have the 
graduates of both the Jo Gakko and the kinder- 
gartens come to the house before they go away 
and they are allowed to go through from bottom 
to top. One girl remarked that she had looked 
forward to this event for years. They thought my 
room too beautifully white for occupancy. Some 
of them said it would be an ideal hospital room. 
They enjoyed it all so very much that it was a 
pleasure to have them. I imagine, too, that some 
of the things they learned will be put into prac- 
tice in their own homes. 


A Bripe AND A CHAPEL 

Miss Grace Dillingham, of Pyengyang, Korea, 
wrote the following: — At the end of the summer 
vacation one of our graduates of two years ago 
was married to a young man just back from 
America, a graduate of Boston University. Only 
a few years ago, he was one of our mission school 
boys, working for his tuition in the home of one 
of the missionaries. Now he is teaching in the 
Christian college and also in the medical school 
in Seoul. His bride is the daughter of the 
principal of our boy’s high school, himself 
educated in America. She has taken a course in 
domestic science in Japan, which to- 
gether with her home training and her 
high school course has prepared her to 
help found a home such as theirs should 
and will be. When I stop a moment 
or two and even begin to think of the 
fruits of this little school which was 
begun less than eight years ago, with 
nothing much but prospects, I am filled 
with gratitude for what it has meant 
to the girls of Korea already. 

We have our new chapel. It is not 
beautiful, the walls being of white- 
washed mud and the roof of corrugated 
tin, but we can all get in it at once, 
and even though the wind does howl 
through the cracks this winter, we are 
going to be very proud of it. For the 
money was more than half of it raised 
through the efforts of the girls and 
teachers, from the parents, who gave 


very willingly, as they were able. No longer do 
we have to hold chapel out in the yard in all 
weathers, or take gym exercises in the snow or 
burning sun. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM Rosario 


Miss Pearl Bortell of Rosario, Argentina, writes: 
— We made a splendid beginning this year. In 
the first place, our building looks fine. In 
November, they began tearing off the old front 
and what a dirty task it was. From then on, until 
the end of February, the place was full of dust 
and it was almost impossible to breathe. It was 
worth the trouble, however, and we thank you 
people for the money sent which enables us to do 
it. The building is a credit to the Society and to 
the neighborhood, for we are situated in a fine 
location. When this land was bought, many 
years ago, it was nothing but a swamp and now 
it is one of the nicest avenues of the city. 

We have a fine set of girls here. There are 
thirty-one boarding pupils. One of our teachers 
said that, compared with other boarding schools 
in Argentina, ours is a model. Miss Strever, the 
teacher of the commercial course, has gone home 
on furlough but has left a good substitute. One 
of the girls, a scholarship one, has taken up the 
work and is doing beautifully. She is making a 
splendid teacher and is a girl of such strong char- 
acter that she cannot help influencing the girls 
in her charge. She also has charge of the busi- 
ness end of the school and so far has made no 
mistakes in her work. I think that is quite a 
record for a beginner. She is only nineteen years 
old and has girls in her class almost as old as her- 
self, yet she has the love and respect of all of 
them. 

Two years ago, when we had a fiesta, many 
persons congratulated us, but some honest souls 
told us everything was nice but the singing and 
that was terrible. We all realized it but could 
not think of a remedy, having an Argentine 
teacher who could sing very well herself, but was 
unable to direct others. Now Miss Weigel has all 
the singing and I wish you could hear the differ- 
ence. It is a real pleasure to go into the classes 
and hear them sing. She has toned down their 
voices a great deal. 


Tue New Temporary CHAPEL 
AND GyM AT PYENGYANG 
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For or Aaarnst “Moruer Inp1a’’? 


From Budaun, India, Miss Phoebe E. Emery 
wrote:— There is a great deal of noise on this 
side of the water in regard to ‘Mother India.” 
I wonder how it is being received in America and 
if people are reading it. Over here it is not 


popular to say a good word for it. Some parts of. 


it may be overdrawn but on the other hand one 
sees things more horrible going on all around 
her every day, but we are told all the time to 
paint the bright side of Hinduism, so try. to 
forget that there is any other. I have hoped that 
the book would help to offset some of the senti- 
mental articles appearing in the American 
magazines on the beauties of Hinduism. The 
picture is a black one but women and little 
children are having to live in the shadow of that 
blackness all the time and we can surely stand a 
momentary glimpse of what goes on all the time 
behind the curtain. Over and over in the villages, 
I have seen sights to make my very soul sick 
with horror. 

Once in a village in the midst of a meeting I 
heard the most awful shrieks coming from the 
courtyard just behind us and turning around 
I saw a strong man beating a little girl of ten 
with a stick of stove wood as big as my arm. I 
rushed to recue her, while about fifty men of the 
village looked on indifferently and shrugged 
their shoulders at the vagaries of white folks who 
insisted on interfering in what was purely a 
family matter. 

When I indignantly asked them why some of 
them had not rescued the child they said it was 
her father-in-law and that she was a widow. 
What right had they to interfere? One of them 
conceded that a smaller stick might have been 
used for inflicting the punishment but they 
begged me to sit down and go on with the meet- 
ing. Even the Indian preacher thought I was 
unnecessarily worked up over the matter — and 
the flesh of the poor little thing was one great 
mass of welts and bruises! The most I could 
accomplish was to get one of the brothers-in-law 
to promise to keep her hid out of sight until the 
wrath of the father-in-law had subsided. 


GLEANINGS FROM NAGASAKI ’ 


Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh, Nagasaki, Japan 
writes: — Again the sounds of building have 
made our hearts glad, and the new gymnasium, 
whose framework has been hanging in midair for 
a year, is now under roof. Soon it will be ready 
for occupancy, and the gym classes will be 
happily working in a suitable place indoors and 
the rainy-day confusion of classes conducted in 
the main floor corridors will be at an end. 

The last six months have brought an unusual 
number of distinguished speakers to Kwassui. 
Miss Nishino, a prominent Christian educator 
and evangelist, came and spoke in our school 
and was permitted to give Christian addresses 
in the various government girls’ schools. The 
only condition laid down was that she should 
not read the Bible. They had no objection to 
her quoting the Scriptures, but preferred that 
she should not take a Bible into the schools. 
Last month, a prominent science professor, a 
man distinguished in business circles, and Dr. 
Hbina, the great president of the Doshisha 
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University, conducted meetings during a week. 
They held night meetings in big theatres, spoke 
in various schools, and thus the gospel of Christ 
was presented from the standpoint of a scientist, 
a business man and a Christian educator. Each 
address was closed with an earnest appeal for 
decisions. A number of Kwassui girls responded, 
and will be baptized at the Christmas service. 

One of the evidences of religious interest that 
we have greatly rejoiced over was a request from 
the non-Christian teachers that Mr. Murata, 
the student pastor, open a Bible class for them at 
which they would be free to ask questions. Nine 
teachers have been attending this class on Mon- 
day afternoons, spending two hours each time. 
Now, several are ready for baptism. 


GREETINGS FROM THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
Mission Society IN SWEDEN 


Miss Maria Johanson, detained missionary 
from India and conference secretary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Sweden, writes 
to the editor:— I want first of all to express my 
thankfulness for what I have received through 
your pages the years when I was in India, and 
now during these three years of Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society work here in Sweden. 

I am always eager to get our magazine, for I 
know it will give me the news from our great 
work and I need everything I can get of inspira- 
tion and knowledge in order to interest our dear 
women here in Sweden. If I could only tell you 
how I grasp everything I can get in literature, 
because I must have some printed greetings every 
month for our auxiliaries. 

We have started a Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society magazine also, and the paper has 
given us great satisfaction. We started with an 
issue In the spring and another in the fall, and we 
sold every copy (2500) each time. I hope we shall 
be able to send out a paper every quarter, but 
we would rather begin slowly than have to stop 
after a while. 

Our intention is also to send out a special greet- 
ing during our Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society’s Sixtieth Anniversary. 

We are having a celebration this year. It is 
twenty years since Miss Gabrielson organized 
the first Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
auxiliary in Sweden, and during our conference 
this summer we were privileged to have a special 
meeting for celebration of our twentieth anni- 
versary. 

Please tell your dear readers that we are very 
much interested in the news we get from all 
corners of the earth and I am sure they are just 
as much interested in our work here in the 
northern part of Kurope. 


Mornine Watce at Lovetcu 


Miss Florence Reeves writes from Lovetch, 
Bulgaria: — Do you know about our morning 
watch? We have it every morning at six forty- 
five. All of the girls of the upper classes may 
come, but, of course, they must hurry to get 
there. The rising bell rings at six-thirty and then 
study hour begins at seven o’clock, so if they want 
to come to morning watch they must get up 
just as soon as the bell rings. One hundred girls 
are eligible to attend and we have an average of 
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about thirty every morning. Sometimes we 
have had as high as fifty present. 

For the younger classes we have group leaders. 
There are two leaders to each class for the first 
three classes and three for the fourth class, which 
is very large. There are nine group leaders in 
all. On Saturday afternoon we meet for dis- 
cussion of problems, prayer and a helpful time 
in general. This is not only good for the little 
girls but it is also developing the leaders them- 
selves, as they realize that they must live what 
they teach. 

On Friday night each week, we have our weekly 
prayer-meeting. No one is compelled to come, 
yet we almost always have one hundred per cent 
attendance. Many do not listen, but the fact 
that they come seems to me hopeful. The group 


leaders gather for a prayer circle before the’ 


meeting to pray especially for the leader and 
the meeting. 


Let THE GooD Work Go ON 

From Mexico City, Mexico, Miss Mary N. 
Pearson sends these encouraging words: —In 
spite of all kinds of rumors, our work is going on 
as ever. Here at Aztecas the church work is 
flourishing under the able management of the 
native pastor, Mr. Zapata. A native deaconess, 
graduate of the Bible school in Mexico City, is 
doing splendid work visiting in the homes and 
working in the Epworth and Junior Leagues. 

Our kindergarten, with an average of thirty 
every day, the girls’ clubs, the athletic work and 
the dispensary with medical and dental clinics, 
are progressing nicely. 

The latest addition to the social work is a baby 
clinic open once a week, on Thursday morning, 
to care for children under four years of age. The 
work promises to be very successful and helpful 
to the mothers of our church and neighborhood. 
The death rate among young children is very 
high in Mexico, caused partly from malnutrition 
and overcrowded home conditions. Later on we 
plan to do follow-up work in the homes. We 
hope some day we may have a district nurse. 


At BaropA CONFERENCE 


Miss Pearl Precise wrote from Godhra, India:— 
We have just had a wonderful time at the Cen- 
tral Conference in Baroda. I am so glad to have 
been able to be present at such a gathering just 
before going home. There were about 225 
people — guests, delegates and members of 
Gujerat Conference. It was a large crowd to 
take care of, but they were all very considerate 
and so we who were behind the screen a good bit 
of the time didn’t find it too hard. The devo- 
tional and special addresses were most inspira- 
tional and helpful and the bishop’s address was 
most splendid and challenging. 

There are some very wonderful singers and 
musicians among our missionaries in India and 
so we were all so delighted on Friday evening 
when we heard a real sacred musical concert. 
It gave us a taste of some of the fine music we 
so miss out here. It made me glad to think I 
have had the high privilege of serving in a small 
way, such a big work, of helping spread the 
Kingdom of God in this beautiful land of India. 
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He Gor His Pastor 


Miss Theodora Raab wrote of the conference at 
Nanchang, China: — After all the men had par- 
taken of the Communion and the women were 
partaking, a solitary old man, dressed in an old 
blue gown, went forward, thereby attracting 
everyone’s attention. The conference appoint- 
ments were read after this, and as the district 
superintendent finished reading them this poor 
old man ran forward toward him, crying, ‘You 
have not given us a pastor! We want a pastor!” 
He had come from a small country village, 
bearing a letter which he could not read but 
which asked for a pastor. 

I am glad to say that he did not go home 
disappointed. The appointments had been read 
too fast for him to catch the name of his pastor. 

The woman’s conference had two new mem- 
bers. Throughout the meetings there was evi- 
dent a great desire on the part of the Chinese 
women to know more about the work that was 
being done and more about the purpose of the 
various committees. It was rather resented 
that only a third of the reference committee 
could be Chinese and it is to be hoped that this 
ruling will be changed. 


ATHLETICS AT AOYAMA 


Miss Laura Chase has this to say about the girls 
at Tokyo: — One of our problems has been the 
growing desire of our students to enter inter- 
school athletic contests, which are practically 
always held on Sunday. The Japanese are tak- 
ing up sport with the keenest enthusiasm. 

In order to forestall this, a great field day was 
planned, the special feature of which was a match 
game of tennis with another mission school in 
Tokyo. The whole school came with flags and 
yells all ready. I have never seen a happier or 
prettier scene than our playground through the 
whole day. The cheerfulness never failed, the 
spirit of good losing and generous winning was 
very much in evidence, and a new impetus was 
given to school spirit versus class spirit — class 
in the sense of grade. 

We are hoping that this may be the beginning 
of more and more inclusive week day athletics. 


NativE Korean Music 


Miss Mary E. Young writes: — We have been 
pioneering this year, offering lessons in native 
Korean music. For centuries, practically all 
their music has been monopolized by men and 
dancing girls. Using three different stringed 
instruments, our venture has been most favorably 
received both by the pupils and by our friends, 
who appreciate this effort to redeem Korean 
music. 

I am undertaking to collect Korean melodies 
by offering a prize for the best collection. These 
will come to me in their own form of notation, 
which I must transfer to our form. This is not 
so difficult in the instrumental music but the 
songs I shall have to get orally from the singers. 


THEIR SACRIFICE 
Miss Ingle A. Johnson, Quessua, Africa, 
writes:— We have had an experience here in 
(Continued on page 373) 
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The Branch Meeting Program and the Sixtieth Anniversary 
Suggestions for a one-hour evening or afternoon presentation 


DECORATIONS 


(a) If there are steps from platform into 
gallery, face entire front of platform and gallery 
with chicken-wire which should extend about 
one foot above floor of platform; fill wire with 
spruce or cedar; a few small evergreen trees 
advantageously placed will add dignity; several 
boxes covered with burlap to simulate rocks and 
so placed as to seem to be along a highway will 
give accent. This makes an easy and effective 
setting. A local woman with artistic sense will 
be able to work it out quickly and with no 
expense except for rental of wire. 

(b) Five three-branch candelabra six feet 
high, made of wood and painted white, each 
holding three stewardship candles. Place them 
artistically at uniform intervals on platform and 
gallery steps, the 1929 one being at top of right 
gallery steps facing audience; do not have them in 
straight line. If Branch has a Stewardship Ban- 
ner, place it near 1929 candelabra. Candles 
need not be lighted; however, burn them slightly 
beforehand in order to have the effect of the 
charred wicks; the few who will notice this touch 
of art are worth your trouble. 


PERSONNEL 

(1) Threefold Christian Stewardship: Prayer, 
Berens Possessions, dressed in stewardship 
colors. 

(2) Personality Emblem: Evangelism, Educa- 
tion, Healing, robed as in picture. 

(8) Text Books: auxiliary, young people’s and 
junior for 1925-26-27-28, dressed as books. 

(4) Stewardship Books: ‘Five Laws Govern- 
ing Prayer,” “‘The Master Personality,’ ““Own- 
ership,” “Three Ways to Happiness,’’ dressed 
in colors and carrying books, except last dressed 
to carry out idea of rainbow cover. 

(5) Ruth and Naomi: Naomi in light green 
with silver head drape; Ruth in light blue robe 
and head drape. 

(6) Haster Offering: dressed in golden yellow, 
carrying lilies. 

(7) President’s Forum: dressed in cap and 
gown with arms full of Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society tools. 

(8) Young People’s Work: lovely young 
woman in white robe covered with young 
people’s materials, and carrying a ship. 

(9) Bob and Betty: dressed cunningly and 
carrying junior materials, and accompanied by 
young mother wheeling carriage. 

(10) Pilgrim Teams: three women dressed for 
travel and with arms full of literature; three 
women preferably with gray hair dressed for 
home; these each carry a Bible, being special 
intercessors. 


(11) The District Superintendent: have the 
local officer if possible. 

(12) Extension Circle: an invalid, if possible; 
have a large zero hanging by invisible thread 
where she is to sit. As she is interpreted let her 
clip the thread and turn the card revealing the 
work “Circle.” 

(13) Clara Swain Ausxtliary: young matron 
in white robe covered with Clara Swain Certifi- 
cates, which are just off press. 

(14) Frrenp: young lady dressed in Quaker 
bonnet and dress covered with illustrations and 
pages from Fr1enpD. When presented she should 
curtesy with dignity. 

(15) Junior Friend: little girl dressed as 
above; curtsey also. 

(16) Regular Appropriations: dressed in violet 
with $2,500,000 artistically painted on dress in 
gold. (Use banana oil and gilt dust.) 

(17) Wills: middle-aged woman 
covered with ‘‘Forms of Bequest.’ 

(18) Annuities: middle-aged woman in yellow 
covered with Annuity Blanks. 

(19) Patron’s Gift: young matron in white 
covered with Patron’s Gift Leaflets and bringing 
a retired missionary in wheel-chair; if none 
present, have one dressed to impersonate Miss 
Russell. 

(20) Incense Gift: beautiful young matron in 
flame colored robe — carrying large brass tray 
loaded heavily with pennies. 

(21) Candidates: where possible, one hundred 
young women in caps and gowns and nurses’ 
costumes. Where large number impractical, use 
one in cap and gown, and one in nurse’s costume. 

(22) Sixty Centers: young woman in full white 
robe on which is a large map of the United States 
with sixty cities dotted here and there through- 
out the eleven Branches; this costume can be 
made most effective. She spreads her skirt with 
hands as explanation is given. 

(23) Trumpeters: two lovely girls in white 
Grecian robes with three-band headdress in 
stewardship colors; have actual trumpeters, do 
not simulate. 

(24) Nineteen Twenty-Nine: in robe of stew- 
ardship colors carefully blended and draped; she 
should carry candelabrum with three candles 
lighted. 

(25) South Africa, North Africa, India, 
Burma, South America, Netherlands East Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Mexico, Bulgaria, Italy, 
France, Japan, Korea, China. 

(26) Growp of Little Children: in national 
costumes with one especially beautiful little girl 
of ten years with clear, resonant voice. If group 
impossible use the one clear-voiced child. 


in white 
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(27) Christian Flag Bearer: lovely, stately 
woman in Grecian costume, silver headband. | 

(28) Twenty-Three carefully picked women of 
fine presence, voice and spirit; preferably Branch 
and conference officers. 


, : PROGRAM 

Nevin’s “Narcissus” in march time or some 
other thoughtful, dignified march. 

(1) Christian Flag Bearer marches to platform 
alone and places flag in standard, then stands 
with right hand on staff. 

(2) All Personnel except those of No. 28 
march in single file in above numerical order 
from rear of auditorium to platform, keeping 
perfect rhythm and taking places on platform 
and gallery steps (if steps are used); this place- 
ment on platform should not be in order of 
number, but the participants should be placed 
so as to present the most beautiful picture pos- 
sible. Chalk-mark the floor if there is danger 
of confusion. Two Trumpeters should stand at 
either side of Nineteen-Twenty-Nine. 

__(8) The Twenty-Three, including Branch Pres- 
ident, march to platform and each takes place 
beside the character she is to interpret. 

(4) After all are in place, organ or orchestra 
continues to play until theme is finished. 


(5) Speeches. 

(a) Branch President: three-minute explana- 
tion of the Missionary Cycle and Sixtieth Anni- 
versary; she presents Nineteen Twenty-Nine. 

(6) The Other Twenty-Two in numerical order 
interpret their characters each having from one 
to three minutes as determined by the Branch 
president when she distributes the parts. 

Branch Corresponding Secretary should be one 
of the Twenty-Three and interpret Candidates. 

Home Base Secretary should interpret Siaty 
Centers (No. 22) and The Nations and their 
Anniversary Gifts (No. 25) since she knows these 
plans, having helped to make them. 

(c) One Little Girl, of group of children, in 
sweet, girlish way tells that the children in all of 
Grandmother Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety’s schools, kindergartens, baby folds and 
other institutions, such as hospitals and homes, 
are going to send her on her Sixtieth Anniversary 
300,000 samples of their handwork as love gifts 
to be distributed among the women and children 
of the eleven Branches. These to be tokens of 
eratitude from spiritual daughters to spiritual 
mothers. This two-minute speech should be 
sweet in simplicity, and childlike. 

(d) Corresponding Secretary: three-minute out- 
line of the Around the World Sunrise Communion 
Service on Anniversary Day, October 30, 1929; of 
the program for Anniversary Day in Columbus, 
Ohio, which is to begin with the Communion 
Service in Memorial Hall, and to be followed 
throughout the day by an unfolding of the 
history of the Society from 1869 to 1929; of the 
cables of greeting to be exchanged by the nine- 
teen countries. This speech should be full of 
enthusiasm and inspiration. 

(6) Organ and Trumpeters: Song — ‘The 
King’s Highway’’— participants and audience 
singing. (Distribute this song at doors as 
audience gathers.) _ 


(7) Benediction: district superintendent on 
platform. 

(8) Distribute Sixtieth Anniversary Fliers as 
audience leaves. 


Important Notes 


(1) Material for speeches may be found on 
Anniversary Page of Frimnp of 1927 and 1928, 
and in Annual Message of Home Department of 
same years. 

(2) If cheesecloth in right shades is not avail- 
able, write and I will order it — 10 cents per yard. 
Candles, 5 cents each. 

(3) If local women will have two rehearsals 
before Branch Meeting, of all Personnel except 
the Twenty-Three, so that march and placements 
are perfect, but one with T’wenty-Three will be 
necessary. 

(4) One wooden box containing large electric 
bulb and covered with red tissue paper, placed 
on either side of platform, will add greatly to 
beauty of picture, giving it a crimson glow. 

(5) Program committee will need to require 
that all speeches be written in order to be sure 
no one will exceed allotted minutes; however, all 
speeches should be memorized and not read. 

(6) This program can be adapted to district 
meeting use. 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 371) 

raising money among the natives for the return 
of Brother and Sister Eddling to the field. It 
has touched my heart and it will those of all who 
hear of it. Money could not be raised by the 
board for their return, but all felt that we could 
not possibly get along without them. Conse- 
quently, we all gave what we could to help bring 
them back. The situation was presented to the 
natives and they responded beautifully. There 
are, no doubt, many accounts to be given of 
sacrifice in order that they might do their part, 
but the one that touched me most was a woman 
walking sixteen miles to give two escudos (eight 
cents). She was very tired for she had walked 
very fast, fearing that she would not get there in 
time. They had given about 1200 escudos now. 
If two escudos represented such sacrifice what 
might that number represent! 


Train Runs to LovercH Now 

Miss Edith Perry writes from Lovetch, Bulgaria: 
— School is going very well. We shall have our 
first quarter exams now in a few days and after 
two weeks the girls will go for the midyear 
vacation. The vacation is for three weeks and 
we hope that most of the girls will go home to 
give us a vacation, also. 

Did I write you that now we have a train to 
Lovetch? We are very proud of the fact. At 
the dedication of the line and depot I had the 
unique experience of being at a banquet given in 
honor of His Royal Highness. There were 
present one hundred fifty people consisting of 
ministers, generals and governmental men from 
all over Bulgaria, and I was the only woman 
and foreigner. I was pleased to receive the in- 
vitation because it indicated a progress in our 
relationship with the government. 
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Brance MEETING 


The annual meeting of Topeka Branch is to 
be held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, October 4-7, with depart- 
ment and executive sessions preceding the open- 
ing of the public program. 

Miss Annie G. Bailey is to be one of the 
special guests of honor. A dozen or more of our 
own missionary daughters are home and will be 
in attendance. The junior rally will be Saturday 
afternoon and the banquet for young people that 
evening. 

The general chairman is Mrs. W. W. Ferguson, 
412 West Adams Street, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


ADELANTE 


Mexico the official organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Mexico, carries in its fore- 
word for the issue of August a message from our 
missionaries that is too vital and inspiring not to 
be shared with all our Branch family. 

“There is a type of propaganda that shrinks 
and strives to hide behind a pretense of modesty 
—an apocalyptic sort of propaganda concealing 
from the uninitiated what it would reveal to the 
inner circle. But there is a propaganda as frank 
and open as the mind of a child, speaking forth 
its uttermost thought without shame and with- 
out fear — a prophetic sort of propaganda with 
a message for all the world, forward-looking and 
hoping for results limitless in power for good. 

“With such frankness and with such hopes we, 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society mission- 
aries in Mexico, offer to you (who thus far have 
made possible our work here) these brief and 
simple reports of the six institutions which, in 

exico, have concreted your missionary impulse 
— yours and ours. They belong to us jointly, to 
us and to our Mexican friends, co-students and 
co-workers in the Jesus-way of life. To them 
belongs the future as to them belongs the present. 
But to you, dear friends at home, together with 
us who are your representatives here, still apper- 
tains the great privilege of insuring, assuring, 
and reassuring continued support which shall 
mean continuous and uninterrupted progress. 

“ ‘Adelante.’ This is our message to you. 
‘Adelante’ we say down here when we would 
encourage one another in an unfinished task. 
‘Adelante’— not to loiterers, but to those who 
are marching on steadily day after day, shoulder 
to shoulder, never falling out of step, on and on 
and on! ‘Adelante,’ ‘Adelante,’ — Straight 
Ahead.” 


A PrRoGRAM SUGGESTION 


Mrs. Henry Wolfe, our clever and efficient 
home base secretary, planned and carried out 


an idea for the midyear program which has been 
duplicated by a number of district secretaries. 
Others are asking for it so this outline is given. 

The general theme was ‘Our Branch Flower 
Garden.”’ The subdivisions were “Preparing 
the Soil,” ‘Planting the Seed,”’ ‘‘Cultivation, ” 
and ‘‘The Yield.” Mrs. Wolfe’s own topic was 
“A Survey of the Garden.” 

“Buds,”’ ‘‘Blossoms,”’ “Annuals,” and ‘Per- 
ennials,”’ it is self-evident, dealt with the juniors, 
young people, students, and extension members. 
“Monthly Bloomers’ were the magazines; 
“Using the Tools” explained the new textbooks, 
leaflets, and other helps; while ‘‘Watering the 
Garden” stressed the necessity for constant 
threefold stewardship lest the garden become 
just so much dead waste. 

A treatise on “Pruning’’ presented correlation 
in a new light: ‘‘A Special Garden Offer” dis- 
played attractive bargains in field support; ‘Our 
Plots Overseas’’ were described by the mission- 
aries present; Miss Ella Watson read messages 
from “Gardens Abroad”; and the publicity 
chairman voiced a plea for ‘‘ Landscape Gardens” 
with all announcements and news reports con- 
forming to a well-defined pattern that outsiders 
might be led to an appreciation of the joy of 
working in the garden. 

“The Yield”’ was given by the treasurer; and 
what could have been more appropriate than the 
subjects ‘‘A Choice Collection” and ‘In the 
Garden at Sunset”’ for a tribute to our mission- 
aries and for the discussion of the Retirement 
Fund? 

A SPECIALIST 

Were missionary degrees and honors to be 
conferred, surely our well-beloved secretary of 
field support would be entitled to one of the 
highest — Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, Thank- 
Offering specialist! She has to her credit the 
unusual record of having taken twenty Thank- 
Offerings in one church. 

When asked for particulars and any sug- 
gestions that might be helpful to others Mrs. 
Andrew, with her innate lack of self-appreciation, 
wrote: “‘In the first place I think that the 
Pleasant View people asked me because I lived 
only fifteen miles away and could go to them with 
less expense than any one else, and also I could 
go almost any time they wanted me. Of course, 
of later years they have had to wait until I could 
find a convenient time. My subjects? I can 
not remember all of them, but the earlier ones 
were just general talks on our work as a whole. 
Then the year I went to General Executive in 
Los Angeles I described that meeting. 

“Once I used ‘Our Unfinished Task,’ first 
recounting what we had accomplished and then 
telling of the needs that awaited our coming. 
Another time I used this outline: 

“Faith: The beginning in faith; continuing in 
faith. Folks: Those who go; those who carry on 
at home; those to whom we go. Facts: Incidents 
from the field; conditions at the home base. 
Funds: What the audience can do to help; what 
will the audience do to help? 
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“Another time I used Matthew 7:20, ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ I tried to show 
that because of the fruits the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society had gathered in the past, we 
had a right to ask for help. Then, one time I 
scarcely knew what to do for a new approach, 
but this solution came to me. I reminded them of 
how they all had read continued stories in maga- 
zines and knew what it meant to wait for another 
chapter; and that, no matter what they did, 
some time the story ended, and they had had no 
part in the shaping of the end. How different 
with the story they had asked me to tell! I had 
come to give them another chapter in the mis- 
sionary story which will continue as long as the 
world stands. Moreover they were to have a 
part in forming the story, for their gifts would 
make quite a different ending. This seemed to 
catch their fancy and now, when I go to them, 
the president announces that I have come to 
give another chapter of the foreign missionary 
story.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The beginning of the year showed an increas 
of sixteen hundred subscriptions to our Branch 
Herald. Mrs. George Parkinson, the forme? 
editor, attributes this raise, in part, to the fact 
that each district sent copies to every pastor in 
the district and also trial copies to all auxiliaries 
not on the regular subscription list. 

Following this plan might help to remove the 
deficit our Branch has in Frienps! 


StanDARD BEARER SONG 


Air: “In a Little Spanish Town” (chorus only) 
In our good old Kansas clime 
Once on a night like this, 
Standard Bearer meeting time 
Was on a night like this; 

Some one said, ‘‘ Let’s stay away,” 
But I said, ‘‘ Nay, nay.” 

Many times I’ve been unfair 

And played a sluggard’s part; 
Many times I’ve stayed away 

And thought that it was smart; 
But now [ promise 

That I no more will miss 

Standard Bearer meeting time 

On any night like this. 


fe KD CHI CHI CHD CHK CHD CHD CHI CHI CHI CHI CHI CHO OW OG 
NEW YORK BRANCH ? 


? Mrs. B. H. McCoy 
? 755 Clifton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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MarRIAGE PROBLEMS IN ALMORA 


Jessie Peters finds joy and inspiration among 
the girls and leper women of Almora, India. 

“My major interest and delight has been in 
my religious education classes this year with our 
older girls. They have been so responsive and 
keen and appreciative. 

“The Saturday afternoon meeting with the 
leper women is also a great inspiration to me. 
The girls have been going with me and their 
desire to help has grown so that they are almost 
taking the meetings out of my hands. They plan 
the entire program and one of the girls has 
announced that she will give the Easter message. 
As I firmly believe our part is to so teach that 
we will make ourselves easily dispensable, I have 
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only joy at the prospect. The hard thing is to 
part with the girls as they go away to take up 
larger tasks. 

“T think our most perplexing problem this 
year has been the impossibility of finding Chris- 
tian men who are suitable for our girls, some of 
whom ought to be going into homes of their own. 
Of course it is much easier for us to have them 
take up some form of Christian service perma- 
nently, but one of our greatest needs I believe to 
be the making of good Christian homes. 

“Tn the hills, men who are the equals of our 
girls are hard to find, as those we have usually 
go to the plains in search of work; and then 
again, our Christian community is small. 

“One of our girls this year married a non- 
Christian, as her family, of whom the majority 
are non-Christian, were not willing that she 
should wait longer. I am afraid that another, 
who is twenty-two, will have the same experi- 
ence. Perhaps in this way, too, India may be 
won to Christ, but it goes against our desires 
and hopes.”’ 


Our New VENTURE INTO KARACHI 


Miss Joan Comber Jones, the first missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
appointed to Karachi, Sindh, India, is brushing 
up on the Gujerati language and beginning the 
study of the Sindhi. 

“T want to tell you about the Gujerati church 
work here. This seems rather to fall into two 
classes. One group is the people who are fairly 
well off and who come to the services in the 
English Methodist Episcopal Church building. 
The other is a group of poorer, less educated 
people for whom services are held in their own 
wards. The Gujerati people themselves are of a 
fine type. Many of those who attend church are 
educated and the men speak English quite well. 
Though they have been educated in our mission 
schools in Gujerat and are away from their child- 
hood conditions they are very loyal to their 
church. 

“Among the children, however, this loyalty is 
less noticeable because, there being no Methodist 
school, they are forced to attend the Church of 
England school, or a government school largely 
conducted by non-Christians, and consequently 
do not form so close a tie to the mission. Every- 
one is hoping and praying that we shall be able 
to accept the government offer of the grant of 
land on which to build a school. 

“T feel that in some ways the outlook here is 
more encouraging even than in Gujerat. One of 
the customs we deplored there — that of child 
marriage — is not current here. This gives both 
boys and girls a chance to go on and at least 
complete the seventh grade (equal to eighth 
gerade in the United States). Then, too, caste 
rules are not so rigid. Any sweeper child who 
shows special ability is able to rise higher. A 
number of our Christians are employed in gov- 
ernment service and nearly all the wives who 
can do so are teachers in one or other of the 
schools. Standards of living among them are 
very much higher than I found them in and 
around Baroda for people of similar rank, and 
the people carry themselves with an air of intel- 
ligent independence as a result. I certainly hope 
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that I may be privileged to stay here and work 
with them in building up a strong Christian 
community.” 


Ir I Were You 
Ir I Were A Locat CounsELoR 


I would know each girl of my organization 
personally. 

I would have some of the meetings at my own 
home, if possible. 

I would get in touch with the president, secre- 
tary and chairman of the program and refresh- 
ment committee before the meeting to see that 
everything was prepared and that cards had been 
sent out announcing the meeting. 

I would have the girls do the work of the 
society themselves, but I would stand ready to 
guide and help. 

I would make every effort to see that the 
meetings were interesting. 

I would myself be prepared to take part in 
ease of an emergency, and would become familiar 
with all phases of missionary work so that I could 
answer questions that might arise. 

I would keep something going during the 
month, a hike, a supper, birthday parties, a 
shower for a prospective bride, ete. 

‘ I would have a consecration service once a 
year presenting Christ to the girls as their divine 
leader. 

I would always remember them in my prayers. 

I would show them that I was a real ‘“‘pal,”’ 
ready to help at any time. 


Ir I Wert A District CounsELOR 


I would know the name of my conference. 

I would know the territory it covers. 

I would know the names of the other districts 
of the conference. 

I would know the name of my Branch. 

I would know the names of the other Branches. 

I would know the name of each of my societies. 

I would visit them, if possible. 

I would know the names of their counselors. 

I would know at what places on the district 
there was no young people’s missionary organi- 
zation. 

I would keep a complete record of each Society, 
number of members, names and addresses of 
officers, time of meeting, work done, etc. 

I would write frequent letters to these societies 
to be read at their meetings. This would prove 
my interest. 

I would study the Branch Report carefully. 

I would know where our money goes and what 
our work comprises. 

I would remember to write to my conference 
superintendent about my work and to send my 
reports in by March 5 and September 5. 

I would work to have my district reach the 

highest goals. 
_ I would use every opportunity to gain help and 
inspiration — missionary meetings, the summer 
schools of missions, missionary periodicals, espe- 
cially those of my own organization, the Frrmnp 
and the Bulletin. ; 

I would check up on my work every month and 
not be satisfied unless it showed gains. 


I would understand that only by persistent 
effort on my part could my work go on. , 
I would continue constant in prayer for God’s 


help and guidance. Ok ee 


A Banouret THat Was DIFFERENT 


The Newark Conference young people “took 
the world on their hearts” at their banquet on the 
evening of the Newark Conference anniversary. 

Six tables were arranged to accommodate two 
hundred fifty young people, each table decorated 
to suggest a country. The centerpiece on the 
guest table was a huge red heart with a large 
world globe placed on it. Candlesticks made of 
small hearts with small globes on top adorned 
every table. Place cards were likewise made of 
red hearts with tiny white globes pasted across 
one corner, bearing the slogan, ‘Is the World 
on Your Heart?” : : 

The program was carried out in keeping with 
the invitations which had been issued: ‘‘Come 
one, come all, come old, come young! Where? 
To the Young People’s Court of Missionary 
Appeals.’’ The session of the court was called 
to order by Mrs. Kellers, the court clerk or con- 
ference superintendent of young people. She 
announced the arrival of the judge of the court, 
Mrs. Carpenter, corresponding secretary for 
Newark Conference, who read from the Supreme 
Book of the Law and invoked the blessing of the 
Judge of all. 

Each case was announced by the clerk, wit- 
nesses were sworn in and the verdict, based im- 
partially on the evidence furnished, was rendered 
by the judge. The four cases tried were as 
follows: 

Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf answered a charge of 
justifying the existence of international friend- 
ships. Mrs. Diefendorf called as witnesses her 
daughter, who testified for international friend- 
ships existing among students in America, and 
Mrs. Tuck from India, who testified for friend- 
ships in foreign lands. 

Miss Edith Fredericks, Newark Conference 
young people’s missionary, answered a charge of 
justifying native Christian leadership. Miss 
Fredericks read numerous letters from native 
Christians in China, told of experiences, and 
introduced a Christian Chinese doctor who gave 
a brief testimony, and another missionary, Miss 
Lind, who also testified. 

Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy justified the exist- 
ence of summer schools of missions and called 
teachers and students as her witnesses. 

Mrs. Thetford, Branch superintendent of lit- 
erature, answered a charge of disregarding sig- 
nals. She maintained that it was lawful at all 
times to stop for information, guides, plans, etc., 
which could be secured through the literature 
department. 


Let kindle, as before, O Heavenly Light, 
New messengers of righteousness, and hope, 
And courage, for our day! So shall the world 
That ever, surely, climbs to God’s desire 
Grow swifter toward his purpose and intent. 

— Selected 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monta: November. 

Dervorionat Topic: An Interrogation Point. 
(See ‘The Master Builders. ’’) 

Srupy Toric: A Human Problem (Chapter iy 
“Friends of Africa.’’) 

Without ignoring or minifying the many diffi- 
cult problems of Africa, internal and inter- 
national, industrial, racial, political, economic 
and cultural, Dr. Oldham insists that the African 
problem is fundamentally a human problem. In 
some respects it is unique. While India, China 
and Japan suffer from overpopulation, Africa’s 
sparse population is actually decreasing in some 
sections. It is the British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, no less, who clarifies the situation 
in the statement that ‘“‘The people of Africa are 
at present neither in numbers, physique nor 
intelligence capable of coping with the great task 
before Africa, and the duties of statesmen lie in 
the intellectual development of the Africans.’ 
“Beyond the exciting task of developing the 
resources of a new continent lies the more fas- 
cinating opportunity of helping in the advance- 
ment of a race,”’ says Dr. Oldham. 

And the rest of the world has its responsibility, 


not only because of the exploitation of the people. 


in the slave raids and the seizure of a continent, 
but because the inrush of the complex civiliza- 
tion of the West has thrown into confusion the 
whole life of Africa. In a single generation they 
are introduced to the arts and inventions which 
the West took hundreds of years to perfect. 

In Jean Mackenzie, Africa finds a friend in- 
deed, not an advocate pleading for stern justice, 
neither for pity, but a friend with Christlike and 
maternal love for a people undervalued and mis- 
understood by the rest of the world. To dispel 
any possible “superiority complex,’ this friend 
spreads before us moving pictures. Take your 
place before the silver screen then, and learn of 
the African, past and present. There is the man 
of long ago (and now), clad in leopard skin — 
but a king for all that. 

To the blonde races beauty means blondness; 
but in Africa there is beauty, too, and grace, 
though often mutilated and lost under tattoo- 
ings and clayey paint and distorted ears. 

There is a picture of the African at work. Any 
woman, anywhere, who is really a mother and 
a homemaker, doing with her own hands the 
essential tasks, bearing burdens, sorrows, is kin 
to the woman called ‘‘She-who-grinds-the-food.”’ 
Respect for the art of Africa comes with its 
acceptance in our museums, not as exhibits of 
crudeness, but of unexpected beauty and per- 
fection of workmanship in the designing, the 
carving and basketry of primitive people. “All 
his art is delicate,”’ says our author. 

There are pictures of African cities of pomp 
and circumstance, with people clad in gold, 
feathers, ivory and leopard skins, but ‘‘the 
people” dwell in villages of huts of various 


sorts, devoid of luxury, where the fire burns on 
the floor and there are no chimneys, and the 
people and their food supplies and their animals 
share the roof with them (pp. 51-52). Do not 
miss the heart of that picture — “A friend stir- 
ring the pot... good talk going about... 
an authentic sense of home.’? Sometimes the 
nian homes of blonde folk lack that priceless 
ing. 

So divided is Africa by language barriers! 
Eight hundred forty-three languages and dialects 
are listed, and with the single exception of some 
traces of Hausa literature there is not, outside 
the Barbary States, Egypt and Abyssinia, a 
single tribe with literature or even an alphabet 
of its own devising. Yet through the generations 
there have been handed down traditions and folk 
lore, evidence of mental capacity and exercise. 
But the real genius of the African finds its outlet 
in music. It is truly a gift (pp. 53-54) inherent 
in the race. It has been said that the only music 
native to America is found in the negro spirituals. 
If that be true these songs of longing, of suffering 
and victory are not really ours, save as we inherit 
from Africa. 

There is, too, a capacity for government ex- 
hibited, doubtless with cruelty, by many a dusky 
monarch. But it is the man and his religion 
which most deeply interests us, for religion rules 
the heart and life of man. Africa is deeply aware 
of unseen powers and deeply fears the unknown 
God. He is to them the “Abesentee God”’ who, 
having created, forgot them. In his absence they 
suffer the terrors of fear, of witchcraft, of heavy 
taboos and the heavy hand of the medicine man, 
yet in their heart is hid the belief in Zambe — 
“He-who-created-us.”’ 

So, through the eyes of a friend, with piti- 
ful, understanding heart, we see the African — 
beneath and beyond the barriers of race and 
circumstance — and having seen we long as did 
Paul of old to ery, ‘The Unknown God, whom 
. .. ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.” And truly that woman who dared to 
believe, with her first born dead upon her knee, 
that he was not dead because of broken taboo, 
but that he had gone whence he came, and that 
hereafter she would know, was near finding the 
way. And for the woman, the keeper of the huts, 
the tiller of the ground, the mother of men, for 
her is salvation in Christ and deliverance from 
slavery and fear and ignorance and all degrading 
things. 

To that woman in the hut the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is sending the mes- 
sengers. The story of the early sending to 
Liberia, the sad withdrawal, the later entrance 
into Portuguese West Africa, which is the story 
of Quessua and Cora Zentmire and Susan Collins 
and Martha Drummer and their successors, and 
the wonder story of Rhodesia with Old Umtali 
and Mutambara and Nyadiri, and the story of 
Gikuki in Portuguese Hast Africa — they are 
told in outline in the leaflet, “‘Formis Forces in 
Africa.’’* It is to be continued, and each of us 
may have a part in the future chapters, for each 
of us may pray and give and some of us may go. 
A near view of Nyadiri is to be found on page 352 
of this issue of the Frrenp, 


* Price six cents at depots of supplies. 


Renew and strengthen on 
every line 


Till nineteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. 


bo * * 


Have You Sent In your subscription for the 
Executive Daily? Remember that it gives many 
details of the General Executive Meeting which 
the FRrmnpD report cannot give, it reaches you 
(if the mail moves as speedily as it should) before 
the Frrmenp for December is off the press, and 
it has the great advantage of giving the view- 
point of a number of people (including a good 
many missionaries) instead of merely that of the 
editor. Send twenty-five cents to the publisher 
at 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. If your 
subscription reaches her before October 1 the 
copies will be mailed from Los Angeles each day. 
Otherwise the whole five will be mailed together 
after the close of the session. 


Pe ate 


Tue KIiGHTEENTH AMENDMENT! Do you know 
what to say when people tell you prohibition is 
a failure and the eighteenth amendment should 
be repealed? On the page for the Wesleyan 
Service Guild, Miss Townsend gives some very 
good answers and, best of all, she states her 
authority. Every one of our women should be 
conversant with the facts which she gives. 


* K * 


Is Torre ANotHER SucH Opportunity for 
Service? What is the opportunity, do you ask, 
and how can we learn about it? That is the 
name of a most attractive and valuable little 
booklet gotten out for the student department. 
As a help in telling girls and young women 
about our Society and the opportunities it offers 
for service of all kinds, there is nothing better. 
It begins at the middle and reads across two 
pages in most intriguing fashion. So great has 
been the demand that a second edition has been 
issued and 1t may be obtained from the secretary 
of student work at seven cents a copy, five cents 
in lots of a dozen or more. This barely covers 
the cost of printing and the postage. 


* * * 


THere ArE Worst Turnes THAN dog days 
in New England — and this is written on one 
of the stickiest of those. If it is cheering to 
realize that others are worse off than we are, 
then a letter from Miss Ethel Whiting, written 
in July from Calcutta, should raise one’s spirits 
perceptibly. She says, ‘‘This is our rainy 
season. What would you think if you opened 
your typewriter after a day of non-use and 
found the edges of the ribbon all molded?”’ 


* * * 
Missionaries Puease Taxes Notice! In 


Miss Whiting’s letter, referred to above, she 
enclosed a little report of the work at Muzaffar- 


@ A WorD WiTH You © 
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pur (which is her station when she is not sub- 
stituting for the central treasurer while the 
latter has her furlough), and says, “If such 
things would be of any use to you, better put a 
request for them in the Frrnp.” If there is 
anybody alive who has not seen our requests for 
such reports, and for station and patron letters 
as well, let us hope that she sees it now, and 
remembers it, and acts upon it. Conference 
reports, too, are invaluable, but they are usually 
sent, so no new urge is needed for them. Please, 
dear missionaries, send copies of your general 
letters to the editor of the Frrmnp! 


* * * 


ProGramM Martertau For Bots auxiliaries and 
Standard Bearers will be found in this issue. 
For the Africa study there is ‘In Nyadiri,” a 
series of interesting articles. For the Standard 
Bearers there is first of all the frontispiece — 
two views of our new building at Aoyama, Tokyo, 
Japan, taken in cherry blossom time. “Far 
North in Japan” gives some of a new mis- 
sionary’s experiences in Hakodate and “‘ Japanese 
Girls Cry for College” is a story of Nagasaki. 
“Too Full of Pep’’ in Overseas Mail tells of an 
outing in Fukuoka, and there are other letters 
which ought to interest the Good-Will Voyagers. 


* * * 


We Compty Wir A Request that we give 
a “Who’s Who” of the contributors to each 
issue. : 

Jessie Peters has been a missionary in India 
since 1903 and knows whereof she speaks. Vera 
L. Stockwell is wife of a teacher in the theological 
school in Buenos Aires, and very likely teaches 
there herself. Evelyn Miller is a daughter of 
Bishop George A. Miller. The Nyadiri articles 
with one exception are written by missionaries 
to Africa, one of whom, Ona M. Parmenter, is 
the first nurse sent out by our Society to Africa. 
The one exception is Mrs. 8. F. Johnson of Pasa- 
dena, California, corresponding secretary of 
Pacific Branch and official correspondent of the 
Foreign Department for Africa. Anna Laura 
White is a missionary, principal of Kwassui Jo 
Gakko at Nagasaki. Gertrude Byler is in her 
first term as a missionary in Japan. Carrie M. 
Purdy has been a missionary since 1895, most 
of the time in Mexico, though she was loaned to 
South America for a few years. 


paRs ee 


BisHop O~pHAM Is ANNOUNCED as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Evangelistic 
Institute. He will present a course in Compara- 
tive Religions and Modern Missions. The first 
series of lectures will be given in the second term 
and the second series in the fifth term of the 
school year. A certain amount of collateral read- 
ing is required in connection with the lectures. 
Anyone interested in the course may write for 
further information to the Chicago Evangelistic 
ei 1754 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
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Tue Crrcie or RememBrance Is open to all 
auxiliary officers who have served for twenty- 
five years. Write to Mrs. A. G. Barber, Read- 
ing, Mass. 
* OK O* 


Minnearouts Branch ANNUAL MEETING 
comes October 4 to 7 at Jamestown, N. D. 


King’s Herald Program, 1928-1929 


Textbook — “Camp Fires on the Congo”, by 
Mrs. J. M. Springer. Price postpaid: cloth, 75 
cents, paper, 50 cents. 

Supplementary Story Book — “Airplane 
Stories.’”’ Price postpaid (paper only), 35 cents. 

A booklet of suggestions for junior leaders 
on “Camp Fires in the Congo,” by Helen D. 
Billings, will be a valuable help to leaders, and 
costs only 15 cents. 

In the following outline, “Chapter” refers to 
the textbook and “Story” to the supplementary 
‘Airplane Stories. ”’ 

October. Dues-Paying Day. 
October Junior Friend. 

November. Old Camp Fires and New (Chap- 
ter I). Story, ‘The Small African at Work and 
at Play.” 

December. Christmas Stories. 
Junior Friend. 

January. Fresh Camp Fires Every Night (Chap- 
ter II). Story, “An African Doctor and His 
Patient.” : 

February. Steamers and Crocodiles, Railways 
and Zebra, Lions and Learning (Chapter III). 
Story, ‘‘The Invention of the Cloth Loom.” 

A Valentine Party, suggestions in January 
Junior Friend. 

March. Thrilling Experiences and Wonderful 
Sights (Chapter IV). Story, “Better Than the 
Monkey God.” Leaflet, ‘Moffatt and Living- 
stone”’ (four cents). 

April. Romantic Rhodesia, the Land of King 
Solomon’s Mines (Chapter V). 

May. A Birthday Party for Mother. 
gestions in April Junior Friend. 

June. Around the Congo Camp Fires Again 
(Chapter VI). Story, “How Big Feet Found the 
Path to School.” 

July. Patriotic Service. 
Junior Friend. 

August. Hike or Picnic. Stories told in the 
out-of-doors: ‘‘How Cherry Blossom Learned to 
Rule,” and ‘“‘The White Puppy.”’ 

September. Mite Box Opening. Demonstra- 
tion, ‘Grandma Dollar’s Visitors’ (ten cents). 

Price of Budget, including “Airplane Stories,” 
“Suggestions for Junior Leaders”’ and leaflets 
and demonstrations, sixty-five cents. Order 
from Branch depots of supplies. 


Suggestions in 


See December 


Sug- 


Material in July 


The Martha Drummer Auxiliary 


The Martha Drummer Auxiliary of Atlanta, 
Georgia, holds a unique place in the Atlanta 
Conference. In the first place, it was the first 
auxiliary to be organized in the conference. It 
was a “group organization” with members from 


several of the Atlanta churches. For two years 
we sent a report of our work to the Baltimore 
Branch headquarters, but now that we have 
organizations in three local churches we shall 
not make a separate report but each member will 
pay to her church auxiliary so that the church 
will get the credit for it. This auxiliary now 
serves as a feeder for the others. 

We use the study course and Mystery Box, 
and make use of the many little plays which 
come in the F'rrmnp from time to time. 

Nothing has given more inspiration to us than 
the beautiful, patient and unselfish life of the 
one for whom the auxiliary is named. She is a 
retired missionary, living right in our midst. 
Although she has been practically confined to her 
bed for four or five years, her interest does not 
wane and whenever a Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society member visits her she comes 
away bubbling over with new thoughts and new 
interest in the work. We count ourselves happy 
to have her influence and interest. 

Mrs. Wiis J. Kine. 


Extension and Subscriptions 


(The following came in response to a letter from 
the publisher to the home base secretary of New 
York Branch, asking what was happening in the 
extension department, since so many subscriptions 
were coming in — one hundred thirteen from one 
extension secretary, and a long list to whom sample 
copies were to be sent from another.) 

Mrs. Hardie has requested me to answer your 
letter. You ask what is doing in the extension 
department because of all the subscriptions to 
the Frrenp which Mrs. Coe of Baldwinville 
and Mrs. Tryon of North Syracuse have sent in. 

Yes, things are certainly ‘‘doing” in our 
extension department. In New York Branch 
our extension work is only in churches where 
there is no organized work. ‘Two years ago 
Mrs. Coe asked me if there was any objection 
to her sending a year’s subscription to the 
Frienp to each new extension member that she 
secured, using tithe money for the purpose. 

But to me this is not the best of the story. 
Our aim is to remove every zero charge in our 
Branch. Last year Mrs. Coe removed fourteen 
in her district and at Branch Meeting said she 
feared she could not do so well another year. 
She told me that she thought the work was very 
hard, but she wouldn’t give it up for anything. 
That is the spirit of many of our New York 
Branch district extension secretaries. 

Last fall I suggested that they try that old 
plan of a Visitation Day which you may remem- 
ber we had in 1918. I urged them to plan a 
simultaneous campaign and try to wipe out as 
many zeros as they could in a brief time, and 
I suggested the preparation they would need 
to make to ensure the success of the plan. 

Mrs. Coe and Mrs. Tryon tried it and have 
simply dazzled us with the results. They 
planned it together. They wrote a speech to be 
used, they trained speakers—some of them, 
women who had never done such work before. 

Mrs. Coe met the preachers of the zero 
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charges — she says it was her long-suffering 
husband and their missionary car that made 
this possible — and asked for a chance to present 
the work in the church. Of the twenty-five 
zero charges in her district, twenty-two gladly 
-welcomed them. Every one of these twenty-two 
zeros was removed and one hundred thirteen new 
members were added to our extension family! 

The campaign was put on shortly after their 
district meeting. At this meeting Mrs. Coe 
told what the extension department had planned 
to do, but she reminded the women that the 
campaign would not succeed unless it was 
backed by the prayers of the whole district. 
She insisted on their taking out their notebooks 
and putting down the dates and places to be 
visited, so that the speakers might go in an 
atmosphere of prayer. 

Mrs. Coe’s letter reporting this was a jubilant 
one, even though on one Sunday they had to 
start out at four in the morning because they 
had to go so far to take speakers to their appoint- 
ments. 

Mrs. Tryon could not visit the preachers, but 
she wrote to them. The cordial response she 
met was phenomenal. Prayer had again paved 
the way. I have not received a full report from 
Mrs. Tryon but understand that she removed 
as many zeros as Mrs. Coe and secured some- 
thing like a hundred thirty new members. 

Doesn’t it make you dizzy to think what 
would happen if we could multiply these women 
by a hundred and send them out after zeros? 

Mary V. N. Vicror, 
Branch Superintendent Extension Work. 


Mrs. Frep A. Vicror, 
488 Van Cortland Park Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Some New Books 

Turnxine It THrovuaeH. By Evelyn Riley Nicholson. New 

York. Methodist Book Concern. Paper. Price, 40 cents. 

The Epworth League edition of a discussion 
on World Peace written by the president of our 
Society. Mrs. Nicholson’s intimate knowledge 
of national and international problems, her con- 
tacts at home and abroad and her careful study 
of peace and war especially fit her for the work 
of helping young people to ‘‘think it through.” 
The chapter headings show the scope of the 
book: Heroes Crowned and Uncrowned; Heirs 
of All the Ages; A War to End War; Christ’s 
Way of Peace; Forward with Christ; Let Us 
Wage Peace. The book is readable and as good 
for “private consumption”’ as for class study. 
Boitpine ror Tomorrow. By Jean Gertrude Hutton. 


New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, 
75 cents, postage additional. 


Twacunr’s Manuat on Burnpinc ror Tomorrow. By 
Jean Gertrude Hutton. New York. The Abingdon 
Press. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, postage additional. 

A series of most interesting lessons — twenty- 
five of them — prepared for boys and girls from 
nine to twelve years of age, to be used in daily 
vacation Bible schools. The teacher’s manual 
is an invaluable aid, giving the objective of the 
lessons, the need for objectives, methods of 
organizing and administering the junior depart- 
ment of the school, five suggestive general pro- 
grams and special suggestions for each day’s 
program as adapted to each special lesson. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E, Cuark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this FrrEnD. 


If you did not start a Mystery Box Contest last month, 
now is the time to do it. It will get more members an 
subscribers and give more pep to the program, if worked 
enthusiastically, than any other way that I know. Try it. 
If you have already used it once or twice, try it again. 
Many societies have used it for years, having two a year, 
and say it is a better way to keep up the interest and sub- 
scriptions and get new members than any other thing they 
have tried. To help start it, write to your Branch head- 
quarters or to the publisher of the Frrenp for the leaflet, 
“How To Use the Mystery Box,” enclosing a stamp. Then 
have the best year ever in your auxiliary. 

1. Where did they build a mud-and-pole 
schoolhouse? 

2. Fifteen thousand people employed; what 
did they plant last year? 

3. Going to take down a wall; how long and 
where? 

4. About what is half the conversation of 
the people in tropical countries? 

5. How long a pilgrimage is performed to 
traverse the length of the River Ganges? 

6. Where do millions of Hindus wish to die? 

7. What discoverer never actually touched 
North America? 

8. Describe the front and back of the monu- 
ment to his memory; where is it? 

9. Took place 486 years ago; what? How 
many days at sea? 

10. In what encouraging way is one of the 
colleges embarrassed? 

11. Besides praying for the salvation of the 
world, what other important issue are we to 
pray for? 

12. A leaflet; she almost cried over some parts; 
what did it tell? 

13. Give the sentence found on page 377 of 
the book. 

14. What visits every station of the Society 
in all Africa? 

15. ‘““Wax to receive and iron to retain’’; 
what is? 

16. For what were the young men all ears and 
eyes? 

17. Sometimes wish they could take a trip to 
Michigan or Ohio where there is a lot of snow; 
glve story. 

18. What did she find the big black ants doing 
one day? 

19. Where is the sleeping cow? 

20. Give the sad story about the little ten- 
year-old widow. 

21. The only woman at the banquet of one 
hundred fifty people; tell about it. 

22. Repeat, not read, the interesting verse, 
“On any night like this.” 

23. Their most perplexing problem this year, 
she says, is what? 

24. What holds a unique place in their con- 
ference, and why? 

25. Doesn’t it make you dizzy to think what? 
Explain. 

26. How many languages have the natives of 
Africa? 
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DO NOT SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EDITORS 


Standard Bearers 
Textbook: 
“A Voyage of Good Will’’ 


A Wortp Frienpsuip Tour, visiting 
lands to which missionaries have been 
sent by the Standard Bearers. The book 
contains instructions for the journey and 
complete program outlines, including de- 
votions, hymns, suggestions for special 
music, posters, invitations, refreshments, 
games and methods of presenting study 
material. The book is well illustrated and 
has a map of the trip. The chapters are 
varied and interesting. 


Auxiliaries 
Textbooks: 


“Friends of Africa’’ 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 
Postpaid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents 


‘“Three Ways to Happiness’’ 
By Mrs. F. H. Sheets 
Price, paper only, 25 cents 


Devotions Booklet: 


‘“The Master Builders’’ 
15 cents 
Program Calendar: 5 cents each; in 
quantities of 50 or more, 3 cents each. 


PRICE OF THE Book, WHICH 

t Is Reautty THE YEaAR’s 

& Buperr, $1.25. (Paper 
only.) 


The Budget: 


Including “THREE Ways 
To Happiness,” “THE Mas- 
TER BuiLpERs,” and the 
leaflets listed for the twelve 


LITERATURE 
1928-1929 


THe Buiure Print (free) 
gives all the plans of the 


programs, $1.00. Tox tbooks year, 
J : Leaflets 
uniors 
ouboork. Program When to Order? 


“Camp Fires Outlines 


in the Congo’’ 


By Mrs. J. M. Springer 
Prices: paper, 50 cents 
cloth, 75 cents 


Storybook for Little Light Bearers, 
“Davip AND Susi,” by Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody. Price 25 cents. (Paper only.) 

Storybook for Juniors, “AIRPLANE 
Srortss.” Price 35 cents. (Paper only.) 

The stamp book is the best yet — an 
“ AIRPLANE FLIGHT WITH BoB AND BEtTTy.” 
Bright covers, bright stamps, snappy 
verses. 


NOW! 


Where to Order? 


From your Branch Depot of Supplies 
(See list on second cover page) 


What to Order? 


Aut THE MarertaLt IssuED FOR THE 
ORGANIZATION IN WHICH YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED, AUXILIARY, STANDARD BEARER, 
or Junior. THe EXPENSE IS SMALL 
CoMPARED wiItH THE Hep ReEcEIVED 
FOR CARRYING ON THE WoRrRK. 


> 


“INFORMATION FOR LeapmErs,” a free 
folder giving plans, goals, awards, pro- 
gram outlines and helps. 

Budget for Juniors, including “Amr- 
PLANE StTortss,’”’ and leaflets for programs 
Price 65 cents 
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Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
November FRIEND may reach you on time. 


Some Auzxiliaries desire to make an intensive study of the theme for the year, 
“Africa.” For such this outline is prepared. It can be used in connection with the 
programs provided in the program calendar and topic slip, taking that part of the 
meeting given to the textbook chapter. The outlines are those used by Mrs. F. F. 
Lindsay in teaching “Friends of Africa” at schools of missions. 


“FRIENDS OF AFRICA” 


CHAPTER TWO—A HUMAN PROBLEM 


“The duties of statesmen lie in the physical, moral and intel- 
lectual development of the African.”’ 


FOREWORD, “‘FRIENDS OF AFRICA” 


Carefully review it as to the magnitude and complexity of the 

human problem 10 minutes 
a — industrial ce — political 
b — racial d — cultural 


THE AFRICANS 
Who are they? Whence came they? (Brief map talk showing 
general divisions.) See “The New Africa,” by Donald Fraser, 
pages 15-18. ‘The Golden Stool,” by Edwin W. Smith, pages 
43-46. 10 minutes 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE — OCCUPATION AND ARTS 
See “Friends of Africa,” pages 47-58. “The New Africa,” pages 
18-23. “The Golden Stool,” pages 187-216. 20 minutes 


AFRICAN RELIGIONS — PAGANISM, ISLAM 
See “Friends of Africa,” pages 58-64. “The New Africa,’’ pages 
18-23. “The Golden Stool,” pages 187-216 20 minutes 


Nore: Material for these studies is available in nearly all public libraries. Frequently librarians 
have graciously ordered and placed upon their shelves the books that are to be used as supplemental 
to the regular textbook. In these monthly programs, use will be made of Edwin W. Smith’s ‘‘The 
Golden Stool” ($1.50) and Donald Fraser’s ‘“The New Africa’’ (60 cents, paper). 


IN CHRISTIAN KRU LAND 
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THE ‘‘FRIEND’’ IS AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Our Free Catalogue 
Saves Money for 


Missionaries 
MISSIONARIES everywhere have 


confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission 
equipment of high quality. 


Field Secretaries and Purchasing 
Agents find that our free catalogue and 
special discount list enable them to 
save money for their stations. 


Mission Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and other 
building materials from our catalogue. 
If you haven’t a Montgomery Ward 
catalogue, write TODAY for a free 


copy. 


Your ideal gift is artistic, useful, uncommon and 
moderate in price. 


IMPERIAL CHINESE 
JASMINE TEA 


Possesses all these qualities. It will suit your 
most fastidious friend and your most practical 
one. 
Send me your list early and I will mail direct to 
your friends. Unless otherwise stated, the prices 
include postage, a gift card with, your name 
written on it, fancy wrappings, and a “Do not 
open” seal. Gifts will be mailed in time for 
Christmas. 
1 Chinese basket Jasmine Tea.... $1.25 
(Enough for $50 cups) 
1 Extra size fancy paper package 
Jasmine Tea 
(Enough for 125 cups) 
Auxiliaries: Special Rates 
Earn substantial profit by selling this tea for 
Christmas presents. No individual holiday 
wrappings at these special rates, of course. 
20 Regular size fancy paper 
packages. (Retail value $8.00).. $6.00 
6 Baskets... 6.00 


Send check with order and I will ‘pay the postage. 
- MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 


(Formerly with Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street Baltimore, Md. 


EASIER, QUICKER, 
SAFER IRONING 


HOW: By the Hye Line Cord 
Regulator 


WHY: Because it holds the cord 
up out of the way 


If you use an electric iron you will appre- 
ciate the Hye Line Cord Regulator. It takes’ 
up all the slack in the cord, holding it up 
out of the way. 

The arm swings back and forth as you run 
the iron along the board. 

The arm is removable when not in use. 

Sent for $1.00 parcel post prepaid. 


E. O. CARLSON 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Room 37 Agents Wanted 


Montgomery Ward €° Co. 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


For List of Branch Depots of Supplies and Announcement of 
Literature and Program Helps See November FRIEND 
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MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Erriz A. Merriuy, Editor 
304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, Mass. 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. 
On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS FREUND 
Mrs. N. Watuirne Crarx, Editor Miss Amatiz M. Acnarp, Editor 
Care of Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 
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Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 


Terms: 25 cents per year. Ten copies or more missionary workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 
to one address, 15 cents each. 


SugscrieTions may begin monthly. ‘ 
Remrrrances should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 
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A NATIVITY SONG 


When Thou wast born 
In Bethlehem 

Did on the thorn 

A rose appear? 

Did all the earth 
Rejoice and sing 


At Thy dear birth? 


Did all the sheep 

In pastures green 
Wake from their sleep 
To worship Thee? 
And did they know, 
Ere sinful man, 


Where Thou shouldst go? 


Then, did each star 
Stop in its flight 

To worship our 
Star, shining bright? 
Did every tree 

Bow down its head 
To worship Thee? 


O Babe, O Christ, 
We too would bow; 
Thy blood, unpriced, 
Hath made us clean. 
And so, with tree 
And star and lamb, 
We worship Thee. 


— Catherine Williams 
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Among the Krus 


By Maude Wigfield Williams, Nana Kru, Liberia, Africa 


Bethany on the Kru Coast 


~NCE—and not 
so long ago, 
either!—it was 
just a strip of 
African bush 
bordering the 
beach, the 
hunting ground 
of wild deer 
and bush hogs, 
porcupines and 
occasional 


leopards. Nor 

One or BEeTHANY’S have they 
CHARMS stopped coming 

there today, 

these creatures of the wild. ‘Intrusive 


poreupines”’ still ‘leave their quills and 
other signs.” One sees the prints of the 
leopards’ paws on the moist ground, the 
marks of the deer’s hoofs. But farms 
have replaced the bush, and on this level 
strip of land is our African village of 
Bethany. 

Its broad, central street is shaded by 
well-grown cocoanut palms. On either 
side gleam the white wails of the houses. 
In the heart of the village is the Com- 
munity House with red-painted roof and 
white cement walls. Scarlet, green and 
gold foliage plants, drooping flame- 
colored Pride of Barbadoes, give a 
colorful note. Behind the houses are 
the green kitchen gardens where sweet 
potatoes, cassava, sugar cane, pepper 
bushes and the like grow. Beyond that 
stretches the yellow beach, the blue 
ocean and the quiet lagoon. Singing 
voices of many children, deeper tones of 
men and women—that is Bethany 
Village on the Kru Coast of Liberia. 


One or two Christian widows — the 
kind Paul recognized as “‘ widows indeed”’ 
— live here. But most of the houses are 
occupied by the married students who 
attend Nana Kru mission school. Many 
of these men are in training for the min- 
istry. Four of them have recently been 
ordained. 

This clean, quiet, attractive Christian 
settlement in the West African bush is 
really a demonstration lesson, supple- 
menting in a unique way the educational 
work of Nana Kru Mission. It teaches 
families of different tribes to dwell to- 
gether in peace — a difficult matter with 
the Krus. Here are Dewh people, Betu, 
Neroh, Dreo, Menieh, Newer Point, 
Borroh, Botra, Nana Kru people living 
as an harmonious unit, learning the 
meaning of Christian brotherhood. 

It teaches the women to stay at home 
and put their heads to their own houses 
and farms and children and husbands; 
and for a Kru woman to stay married to 
her legal husband is a very difficult 
matter, too. Yet here they do it. Beth- 
any is the only native town on the coast 
where a man never needs to waste time 
going after his run-away wife, talking 
“woman palaver,’ and bringing back 
either the wife or her dowry money. 

It teaches the men to govern a town 
properly, for Bethany has its head man, 
his second, and a constable, and is self- 
governing. ‘To these valuable lessons in 
civics is added industrial training. 

Bethany teaches its men to build their 
own houses, with cement walls and iron 
or shingle roofs; to put in the frames and 
to make and hang the doors and win- 
dows; to make tables, benches and 
bedsteads for furnishing. 

Farming is done by the women accord- 
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ing to the custom of the land. But our 
Bethany men take a large share in this, 
too, cleaning and fencing new land and 
getting it ready for the women to plant 
and cultivate. The Bethany women also 
receive special training as Sunday school 
teachers and as visitors to pray with the 
sick and to comfort the bereaved. Being 
on the Mission, they receive systematic 
Bible teaching which they could get in 
no other way. 

The compelling charm of Bethany, 
however, is in its children. Bubbling over 
with life, all smiles and chatter, friendly 
little souls, utterly unafraid, they grip 
your heart as they cluster around you. 
They are such a joy to the missionary — 
and such a source of wonder, even envy, 
to outsiders. 

To see so many healthy, happy children 
in a village of fourteen houses, arouses 
comment. Outsiders explain it in vari- 
ous ways, true to African thinking and 
absolutely untrue to facts. The big 
ju-ju of the Dewh tribe, some affirm, 
was taken by one of our Bethany men 
when the Dewh ju-ju house was broken 
down and the ju-jus destroyed, and was 
planted somewhere in Bethany Village, 
and its power causes the Bethany women 
to have many children. ‘How else,” 
they query, “could these women have 
babies when they never go to a devil 
doctor to have their bodies washed in his 
medicine?” 


Others declare the proximity of the 
Mission cemetery to be the reason. ‘‘That 
is why teacher fights to bury the dead 
God-people there,” they explain. ‘The 
spirits of those dead people need bodies 
to be born into again and the Bethany 
women are close by, so they bear many 
children for that reason.” ~ 

As a matter of fact, while the families 
in Bethany Village are not poor in chil- 
dren of their own flesh and blood, very 
many houses are sheltering children from 
outside towns who have come to the 
Mission to go to school. Wherever our 
preachers have a charge, they watch for 
likely boys in those tribes. These chil- 
dren they persuade to come to Nana Kru 
Mission for an education, and they often 
open their own houses to them and take 
them in when the Mission is full. 

Each morning when the school bell 
rings, the long line of young people 
marching over the hill from Bethany 
Town to join the longer line waiting 
outside the Mission House is a sight full 
of promise for the future. If only there 
were a doctor at Nana Kru Mission that 
line would be longer yet, for many 
Bethany babes are lying in our cemetery 
ube could have been saved by medical 
skill. 

Bethany Village has not always been 
the flourishing Christian community it 
is today. Within the last fifteen years 
it has twice been a “deserted village.” 
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When the tribes along this coast were in 


rebellion against the rulers of the re- 
public, the Bethany men (fortunately 
few in numbers then) allied themselves 
with their own people and turned against 
the Mission which took the stand of 
outspoken loyalty to the Liberian govern- 
ment. 

We missionaries had much sorrow of 
heart in those dark days. But all that 
is past, thank God, and with the coast 
open to travel and free from tribal wars, 
a new day is dawning for the Kru people. 

Many eyes, friendly and otherwise, are 
upon Bethany Village. Each year more 
families, and of a better type, come to 
live there and to identify themselves with 
Nana Kru Mission for training and 
service. Gradually the older houses with 
their mud walls and thatched roofs are 
being torn down and replaced with cement 
houses with durable roofs. All the build- 
ing is done by the Bethany men them- 
selves. The Mission helps with some of 
the supplies, cement, corrugated iron, 
paint, nails; but all the timber is cut 
by the men from the surrounding woods, 
and is carried in for use by the whole 
community, men, women and children. 

It is a self-respecting, industrious, ca- 
pable body of people that has learned not 
to lean upon the foreign missionary, but 
to use what is in the land, find ways to 
make what else it needs, and stand on its 
own feet. 

A pretty village by day, sparkling in 
Africa’s golden sunshine. Very attractive 
by night, when through the blackness 
gleam the lights from the houses, and the 
sweet tones of the bell hung outside the 
Community House summon the people 
to evening prayers. No one can live long 
in Bethany Village without having found 
a, higher and better way of living the life 
of a Christian Kru man or woman or 
child anywhere in Liberia. And so we 
feel that Bethany has fully justified the 
very hard work and very modest invest- 
ment of funds that have brought her 
into being. 


When a Kru Woman ‘“Will’’ 
She Will 
ON the Kru Coast of Liberia, as else- 
where, you may depend upon it 
that when the women in a town decide 
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they want a church there, that church 
will become an actual fact — and before 
very long. Furthermore, that church 
may even bear the name of the woman 
who started the project and saw it car- 
ried through; while, just as surprising for 
Africa, the Christian men of the town 
will raise no objection to having the 
church where they worship dedicated in 
a woman’s name, though they all, openly 
or secretly, despise women and call them 
devils. 

So today good Methodists traveling the 
Kru Coast forty-five or fifty miles below 
Nana Kru can spend the Lord’s Day 
in either the Martha Nah M. E. Church 
in Niffoo, or the Esther Paul M. E. 
Church in Big Fish Town, each church 
bearing the name of the Kru woman 
whose push and perseverance turned 
talk into accomplishment, a dream into 
reality. 

Let me give you a long distance intro- 
duction to Martha Nah. She is a nice- 
looking Kru woman, with refined features 
and a skin of satin smoothness. Her 
smile, however, is marred by the loss of a 
front tooth knocked out by her heathen 
husband in the last love tap he gave her 
before discarding her as his wife. 

When Martha Nah decided that Niffoo 
Methodists must have a good church of 
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their own, she started a campaign to raise 
the building money. Her interest was 
unflagging, her energy dynamic. Unable 
to read or write. she carried in her head 
the subscription list of hundreds of 
names and amounts. 
canvassed; every little child, every new- 
born babe, was assessed a certain amount. 
Of actual cash the people for the most 
part had scarcely any. There are no 
checkbooks representing bank accounts 
on the Kru Coast. A Kru man’s bank 


account consists of women, sheep, goats 
and cows, and the clothes in his box; 
a Kru woman’s, of her cooking pots, her 
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plates and pans and the clothes in her 
box. In many localities the women can 
crack palm kernels and squeeze out palm 
oil and sell it to the traders. But Niffoo, 
under former devil-doctor regime and 
intertribal wars, had in its starvation 
years cut down all the palm-nut trees to 
eat the palm-cabbage, the tree’s heart, 
and so this natural wealth is gone. 

But Martha Nah knew her people’s 
resources. ‘Sell your pots and pans, 
your jewelry, your cloth,” she insisted, 
“and pay your church building pledge.” 
And she kept after the people until they 
did it, too. So many people sold their 
shirts, coats, trousers, singlets, bubbahs, 
loin cloths, head kerchiefs, and the much- 
prized, all-enveloping Lagos cloths, that 
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it was generally said the Niffoo people 
built their church out of cloth. 

Build it they did, entirely out of Kru 
money, a generous gift of £50 ($250) 
from the Kru preachers’ tithing fund 
helping them wonderfully, and just two 
years ago our ordained native ministers 
dedicated the Martha Nah M. E. Church 
of Niffoo. On that day there may have 
been a happier, prouder woman in the 
world than Martha Nah, but I doubt it. 

Very tall, very rugged, quiet but 
determined in manner, Esther Paul in 
Big Fish Town watches with swelling 
heart the Methodist Church going up in 
her town which during 1928 will be 
dedicated the Esther Paul M. E. Church. 
If ever there was a church built almost 
entirely by women, it is that church. 

The wealth of the Big Fish Town 
women consists of fish, caught in the sea 
by Kru men from dug-out canoes, and 
carefully smoked and dried over the fires 
by the women to whom it then belongs. 

Like Martha Nah, Esther Paul knew 
how to levy on her people for church 
building funds. ‘‘Sell your dried fish,” 
was her ultimatum to each and every 
family from grandmother to tiniest grand- 
child. With money realized from the 
sale of fish (a Kru woman’s greatest 
luxury), the Big Fish Town women paid 
for the two hundred sheets of iron for 
walls and roof of their church. Eventu- 
ally they would have continued to deny 
themselves (in fish) and would have paid 
for everything had not their district 
superintendent raised a protest. 

One memorable Sunday he spent in 
that town and called for the subscription 
list, which he closely scanned. One after 
another he read out the names of the 
men, all of whom had pledged and none 
of whom had paid! “What!” he ex- 
claimed in simulated horror. ‘Are you 
men trying to curse your town? Do you 
want the whole coast to laugh and jeer 
at you and say this is a woman’s church? 
It is a shame palaver too much.” 

Turning to the women. he continued: 
“You women have done well. You have 
paid all you promised. Now I order you 
not to pay another shilling. The men 
must do their part. The walls are up — 
you bought them. The roof is on — you 
paid for it. Now let the men buy the 
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cement for the floor and help pay the 
carpenter.” 

For months during the early part of 
1928 the work halted, waiting on the 
men. Compared with the women, they 
cut a sorry figure. They were not unwill- 
ing to pay, for they were all “honorable 
men” — only. they found it inconvenient 
to raise the promised cash just now. 

Building operations ceased. The wo- 
men begged to be allowed to go ahead 
and finish the job by themselves. The 
district superintendent refused. ‘‘No,” 
he reiterated. “I won’t have a woman’s 
church on this coast. The men must do 
their share. They must pay what they 
promised.” 

Much pressure was brought to bear on 
the district superintendent. If only he 
would soften and “let George do it,” 
“George” being the good sisters! Dele- 
gations of the men came to Nana Kru 
Mission with letters and appeals. They 
walked by beach, a round trip of eighty 
miles. They paddled by canoe. They 
arrived in the morning, at noon, at even- 
tide, and crept quietly in after dark to 
present themselves at sunrise before the 
district superintendent was awake. They 
delegated Esther Paul to come and beg. 
They did everything except produce the 
cash. 

Finally one morning three men ap- 
peared, looking like players who hold the 
winning card in the game. They had 
thought out an argument which they 
were sure would win the district superin- 
tendent over. “Teacher,” they pleaded, 
“if you don’t finish our church, all our 
Methodist people will run to the Roman 
Church.” 

The district superintendent eyed them 
in silence. Then he called to his wife who 
was at her typewriter. “Take down this 
letter on the machine, please,’ he re- 
quested. “Address it to the members of 
Big Fish Town Church. Tell them if 
any members want to run to the Roman 
Catholic Church, they can run. If they 
all want to go, they can go. We won’t 
ery, and the Methodist Church will go 
on just the same without them. But I 
will never change. The men must pay.” 

The messengers, big, burly fellows, 
understood English. For one moment 
they gazed in consternation at each 
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other; then they grinned, for they knew 
their last bluff had failed and the game 
was up. Taking the letter, they jauntily 
departed — and the next visitor from 
Big Fish Town was the Kru preacher 
with money collected from the men. 

The Martha Nah M. E. Church, Niffoo, 
the Esther Paul M. E. Church, Big 
Fish Town — churches to be proud of, 
both of them — built by the Kru people 
themselves, through self-denial] gifts, hard 
work and consecrated persistence. Surely 
our unlettered Kru women heard the 
Master asking them, ‘‘What is that in 
thy hand?” as their longing for a church 
took concrete form. Mary with her 
alabaster box of ointment, Dorcas with 
her needle, Martha Nah utilizing Niffoo’s 
cloth, Esther Paul with dried fish, all are 
of that sisterhood deserving the Lord’s 
approving ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” 

The Kru woman may not know how to 
read and write, but she certainly knows 
how to raise money for the Lord. And 
when it comes to building churches in 
Kruland, you can depend on it that if 
the Kru woman ‘will,’ she will! 


One of the Rank and File 

N the Kru Coast of Liberia one sees 

some very remarkable Christian 
women who, under the control of the 
Holy Spirit, have wrought so mightily 
for God among these primitive, pagan 
tribes that the story of their lives and 
work reads like the Acts of the Apostles 
in an African setting. 

But not all our native Christian women 
have thus been chosen by the Master 
as the channels of his power. The great 
mass of Kru women found in our churches 
are just ordinary, everyday sort of 
Christians. In their native bubbah and 
loin cloth, busy around their native huts 
or in their cassava farms, there is little 
to distinguish them from their unsaved 
sisters save, perhaps, a certain friendli- 
ness of manner, a more intelligent ex- 
pression, a different light in the eye. 

So, when on last Christmas morning 
Mary Ko Tweh walked to the chancel of 
the Mary L. Allen Memorial Church at 
Nana Kru Mission, presenting her baby 
daughter, Maude Slewion, for baptism, 
she looked exactly like a thousand other 
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young Kru mothers. Her record as a 
church member was just as common- 
place. 

There she sat, in a beautiful concrete 
church which she had never helped in 
building, listening to the gospel message 
from native preachers to whose training 
and support she had never contributed. 
I am afraid she had been very negligent 
in the matter of church collections — 
not special collections but the ordinary 
every Sunday offering. I’m afraid she 
had been bartering all the palm kernels 
she cracked through the week for rice or 
other things procurable at the trading 
stores, neglecting undoubtedly the Lord’s 
portion for his work. In this respect, 
again, she was not unlike very many of 
her Christian sisters living in the pagan 
towns, most of them married to pagan 
husbands. Pagan husbands are apt to 
be very greedy, especially when it comes 
to food, and in Africa it is the woman’s 
job to feed her husband. 

Could she, and many like her, repay 
in any measure what it had cost to 
establish a mission where she lived and 
send missionaries to preach the gospel 
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and teach people the Christ-way of life? 

Baptized as a young girl, she was not 
allowed to live on the Mission as a student 
— it is doubtful if she had any desire to 
do so. Nor was she allowed to attend 
the day school — again it is doubtful if 
school would have made any appeal to 
her. Untrained to do any church work, 


such as teaching a Sunday school class’ 


or conducting a prayer or class meeting, 
her contacts with the religion of Jesus 
Christ consisted only in attending services, 
receiving as much from the Word as she 
was mentally able to grasp. 

Undoubtedly Mary Ko Tweh was an 
average Christian Kru woman. At the 
sunrise prayer service in her town she was 
present. At the later Sunday morning 
preaching service in her church she was 
present, unless she was watching birds, 
or had gone to another town on an 
errand, or had not washed her clothes 
and so could not come. She did not go 
to consult a devil-doctor when she con- 
ceived, and after her baby was born she 
brought the little one to church to be 
baptized. In all of which she was ful- 
filling her duty as a Christian and a 
church member as she understood it. 

So much, all the world could see. But 
who can tell what was going on inside 
that young woman’s heart? Or what her 
religion really meant to her? Often the 
missionary wonders Just how much re- 
ligion does mean to the great mass of 
Kru women gathered at a Sunday service, 
and largely untouched for the rest of the 
week by any Christian influences. Then 
a crisis hour reveals the hold the religion 
of Jesus Christ has upon asaved woman’s 
soul. 

One Sunday morning in January of 
this year, Mary Ko Tweh woke at dawn 
and to the sound of the ringing of the 
church bell. She arose, washed her face 
and teeth, and attended the prayer servy- 
ice in her town. A few hours later she 
dressed for church and, with little Maude 
Slewion on her back, walked to the 
Mission. It chanced that particular 
Sunday that the missionary and a band 
of Kru workers were about starting for 
conference and the service was especially 
spiritual and deeply moving. Hearts 
were stirred. One felt God to be very 
near and precious. 
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The testimony meeting which pre- 
ceded the preaching service had as its 
central theme Christ’s great gift of 
himself. That thought was carried on 
into the later service. A voice spoke in 
Mary Ko Tweh’s heart, reminding her 
of another kind of giving; of what other 
Christian women in her town had been 
saying to her: “You never bring any 
collection to church on Sunday; that no 
be good.’’ Then and there she resolved 
to amend her ways. I know, because 
just before she died — but I am ahead of 
my story. 

Two days later Mary Ko Tweh was 
stricken with fever in a violent form, 
What other complications there were, 
we do not know. Her panic-stricken 
relatives carried her across the river into 
another town, to other relatives, but the 
change afforded her no relief. Just the 
contrary, one would think; for in these 
January days on the Kru Coast one’s 
thermometer registers 64 degrees at sun- 
rise, 94 degrees at noon, and 84 degrees 
at sunset; trying rises and drops in tem- 
perature, very hard upon the sick. 

Realizing that she was growing worse, 
Mary said to her people: “I belong to 
Williams’s church; you must carry me 
back home, so when I die my church can 
bury me.” They brought her back into 
King William Town and our Christian 
women gathered at her side. To Martha 
Gibbelu, the Mission sick visitor and 
class leader, she said: “I want you to 
take my church collection and put it in 
church for me on Sunday,” telling her 
where the collection, two coppers (value 
four cents), was. Her sister burst into 
tears (poor soul, we had buried her 
husband not four weeks before!) and the 
sick woman said: “Go outside if you 
must cry. I don’t want anyone to cry. 
I only want you to sing hymns.” Then, 
very feebly, she whispered, “The last 
song I want to hear when I am going is, 
‘Father, I stretch my hands to Thee; no 
other help I know’” and as our Christians 
began that hymn, Mary Ko Tweh 
peacefully breathed her last. 

One wonders if the Master would not 
say of her, as he said of another Mary: 
“She hath done what she could.” This 
was a very ignorant young woman, 
unable to read or write, living in a hut 
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in a town far more pagan than Christian, 
taken suddenly and violently ill on a 
Wednesday, dead on the next day but 
one, with no time really in which to 
prepare to meet her God. What had she 
done? 

She had accepted Christ when he was 
made known to her, had sought baptism 
and had allied herself with Christ’s 
church on earth. She had attended the 
services of that church more or less 
faithfully. Though it had taken a long 
time, she had at last felt the urge of 
giving to the support of that church and 
had laid aside two precious coppers, her 
first regular collection, before she was 
taken ill. She had not consulted devil 
doctors at childbirth, but with courage 
(how real courage only an African woman 
understands!) she had turned and kept 
from that country fashion, and had fol- 
lowed the God way. When her baby 
was born, she brought the little one to 
her church to be baptized. In her last 
illness, in the very hour of death, she 
would not have the tears and wails of 
sorrow and despair, nor the African 
dancing to drive away evil spirits; not 
even would she have her own sister weep. 
But with a faith adequate and absolute, 
she comforted her soul with the hymns 
of confidence and trust in Jesus, and in 
that atmosphere of praise and assurance 
went to be with him. 

Just one of the rank and file, an ordi- 
nary Christian life, as life goes on the 
Kru Coast, an ordinary Christian death. 
If it indeed be so, then one can feel a 
Mission has justified itself in this un- 
civilized part of Liberia, and the mis- 
sionary can say with a full heart: ‘““We 
give Thee hearty thanks for the good 
example of all those Thy servants who, 
having finished their course in faith, do 
now rest . . . in Thy eternal and ever- 
lasting glory, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.”’ 

And yet — and yet — always there is 
that ache in the missionary’s heart, 
thinking of the unrelieved suffering of 
the young mother; the youth of her, just 
out of girlhood; the motherless baby. 
Always there is the nagging thought: 
“Maybe her life could have been saved, 
if only there was a doctor on the Kru 
Coast!” 
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‘’ Neath Tinkly Temple Bells” 


By Edith J. Stouffer, Rangoon, Burma 


victrola, and presently the words 
in a strong rich tenor came float- 
ing out to me where I sat on the 
porch: 
“On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flying fishes play, 
And the dawn comes up like thunder 
Outer China ’crost the Bay.” 

I can still remember the thrill those 
words gave me, but in my wildest dreams 
I never imagined 
that some day I 
should be leaning 
over the rail of an 
English steamer 
watching the flying 
fishes skimming the 
surface of the blue, 
blue Indian Ocean, 
myself on the road 
to Mandalay and 
the Land of the 
Pagoda with its 
“tinkly temple 
bells.” 
| As the thumb is 

to the fingers, so is 
the land of Burma 
to the Empire of 
India; attached and 
yet remote, a province of British India, yet 
distinct in its peoples, its life and customs. 

I arrived in the harbor of its chief port 
city, Rangoon, two days before Christmas. 
At least, so said the calendar, 
but overhead the sun beat 
down out of a clear hot sky 
and even a voile dress was 
uncomfortably warm. When 
I made some comment about 
the heat, I was told pityingly 
that this was the cool season 
in Burma; when April and 
May arrived I should learn 
what the word hot really 
could mean. For in this land, 
twelve months in the year is 
the weather hot, only some- 
times it is hotter, and when 
the thermometer reaches its 
hottest, white folk flee to the 
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hills for a much-needed breathing spell. 

There is, however, one variation in this 
heat. From the middle of May to the 
middle of October it rains and rains until 
our shoes accumulate a soft covering of 
green mold, our clothes mildew, and the 
odor of must fills the air while the mos- 
quitoes hover in clouds over the stagnant 
pools. And yet it is during this monsoon 
season that in our schools we do our most 
effective work. 

This heavy rainfall and the heat, added 
to the fact that the Irawaddy River makes 
of lower Burma a vast fertile plain, create 
the conditions that are ideal for the rais- 
ing of rice, while the hills are rich in 
lumber and the upper valleys yield the 
much-coveted petroleum. As a result 
Burma, unlike her neighbors of India and 
China, is prosperous, she is not ravaged 
by famines though she suffers frequently 
from destructive floods. The Burman, 
however, is inherently a lazy fellow who 
has failed to develop the natural possi- 
bilities of his country, and so Burma has 
become a veritable United States of the 
Kast for the overcrowded, underfed peo- 
ples of India and China, who have been 
pouring by the thousands into her cities 
and have slowly absorbed much of the 
business of the country. 

Not only immigrants from these two 
lands but representatives of most of the 
nations of the world in their distinctive 
garb, passing to and fro, make the streets 
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of Rangoon a fascinating human moving 
picture. Indians in native dress with their 
shirt tails floating out behind them or tall 
Sikh policemen with their beards tucked 
up along their chins in coarse meshed 
nets; Chinese in European garb or shuf- 
fling along in cloth slippers; Turks in red 
fezzes; Mohammedans whose dyed beards 
proclaim them as successful pilgrims to 
Mecca; Armenians, Asiatic Jews, Japan- 
ese dapper in modern dress, Malays from 
Penang, Siamese from the land next door; 
hawk-nosed Afghanistan traders literally 
swathed in layers of soiled clothes; Ital- 
ians, Russians, Germans, Scotch, English 
and Americans — all are there. 

Just as fascinating as this mixture of 
races is the mingling of the ancient and 
the modern on the streets of the larger 
cities. Coolies naked to the waist tug at 
two-wheeled carts piled high with bags of 
rice, while big trucks rattle by loaded with 
the same commodity; trolley cars com- 
pete for passengers with rickshaws pulled 
by Indians; and automobiles, many of 
them of a familiar American model, honk 
their way through the crowds of people 
who walk calmly down the middle of the 
busiest street. 

But the Burmese people are in them- 
selves decidedly the most interesting fea- 
ture of this unusual land, for in one re- 
spect at least they are unique among 
Orientals. In India many of the women 
are from childhood shut up in harems or 
imprisoned behind the purdah. In China 
women are bought and sold, polygamy is 
a common custom, while the slavery of 
women is proverbial in the lands of the 
East. 

But not soin Burma. Her women walk 
with entire freedom upon the streets, 
travel in the trains, often conduct the 
business and, most remarkable of all, fre- 
quently hold the pocketbook. I have 
seen a well-dressed Burmese couple board 
a street car, she to sit in the section re- 
served for ‘‘Ladies Only,” he with the 
men; and when the conductor came 
around for the fare, she it was who paid 
for both. In non-Christian countries 
there is practically no such person as an 
old maid. A heathen girl exists for one 
thing only —to marry and to become 
the mother of many sons; but here again 
Burma is unique. The Burmese girls are 
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Everywhere one sees these men, the crude fire- 
place in one side and the food in the other. 


not compelled to marry, are honored if 
they remain single, or if they do have 
matrimonial inclinations, their consent to 
the man must be secured. 

From the very beginning of mission 
work this fact has given to Christian 
schools for girls a marvelous opportunity 
not encountered in neighboring countries. 
The Burman has been willing, often eager, 
to educate his girls as well as his boys. 
Instead of the missionaries having to beg 
him to send us his daughters, offering free 
tuition as an inducement, we are faced 
with the problem of how adequately to 
care for the pupils who come begging for 
admittance to our schools. These Bur- 
mese girls are so likable, so full of fun, many 
of them so keen mentally, that they are 
making splendid records in high school 
and college. Here is our challenge, our 
great opportunity to mold the strongest 
force in the nation. 

Buddhism is the religion of the land; a 
doctrine that, like so many others, has 
gone through strange changes since the 
days of its founder, yet in its practices it 
is less degraded than many of the other 
oriental religions. Certain elements in it 
have made it like Mohammedanism, a 
difficult foe of Christianity. So the win- 
ning of the men and women, the boys 
and girls in the schools, has been a slow 
one but, like hand-picked fruit, they have 
been choice indeed, making strong, up- 
standing Christians. The women, as was 
to be expected, are outstanding in their 
lives and characters. 
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Though as yet the Burmese church is 
small in numbers as compared with the 
more rapidly growing congregations among 

the immigrant Chinese and Indians, yet 
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we have faith that some day the people 
of Burma will gather around the common 
altar and repeat with the peoples of the 
world, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven.” 


Concerning Many Things 


By Mary Richmond and Ruth Eveland, Gonda, India 


nurse from Tilaunia Sanitarium was 

here and gave all our children a very 

thorough physical examination. In 
an effort to follow her suggestion we have 
been giving milk to a large number of 
children in order to bring their weight up 
to standard. We are not very sure, how- 
ever, just what standard weight should 
be for our children as we have not been 
working at it long enough in India to 
develop reliable tables. The improve- 
ment that there has been in some of 
these children here in our school since 
they have had special diet would lead us 
to think that they have been under- 
weight even for Indian children. Food 
values are new to India but they are 
available now for a few of the Indian 
products and we have had an interesting 
time figuring on the diet and have made 
some changes which we hope will be for 
the better. 

For several months we have been hav- 
ing organized play for all the children in 
the evenings, the teachers supervising it. 
The older girls play baseball, basket ball, 
volley ball or badminton. The older boys 
play baseball or hockey and the other 
children various games, both Indian and 
American. 

We have started a chicken project for 
the girls. We have a special place fenced 
off inside the hostel for them and some 
of the girls take care of them. They have 
nineteen small chickens and some just 
hatching. The girls are very much inter- 
ested in them. We are trying to get a 
kind that will lay well so they can not 
only repay the original expenditure but 
make pocket money themselves from the 
profits when they begin to accrue. This 
gives them some practical arithmetic to 
do, also. We are planning that the boys 
shall have some goats. Goats do not re- 
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quire much food or care and will make a 
cheap source of milk for the children, 
which is worth considering when we need 
such a lot. The boys are eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of the goats. 

Just now we have a special class in 
home training, which is composed of girls 
from the fourth and fifth classes who could 
not go on in school because they could 
not carry the work. They will, in all 
probability, be married in a year or two 
and we feel they need some special train- 
ing before this, so we have begun this as 
an experiment in the hostel. There are 
four in the class now and they have special 
classes in sewing, practical arithmetic, 
English, first aid and hygiene, cooking 
and some simple dietetics. They live in 
a family and have three small girls with 
them. The older girls take turns in cook- 
ing for the family, taking care of the 
children, having charge of a little store 
and assisting the nurse. 

The latest and most interesting project 
concerns mosquito nets. In India there is 
a great deal of malaria and the children 
not only miss school but their bodies be- 
come decidedly weakened, and if the 
attacks are frequent they develop large 
spleens as a result. Thus you see we spend 
much money for medicine and then need 
to give extra food to build up the child. 

We conceived the idea of making some 
little half length nets of a cheap material. 
We did so and later made some of a better 
material and even made some full length 
ones. Then instead of giving them to the 
children we sold them at half price be- 
cause they will take better care of some- 
thing that is their own. We now have 
four kinds varying in price for the chil- 
dren from about sixteen cents to sixty-six 
cents in American money. Many of the 
boys are taking the full length ones and 
are pulling the punkah for us to pay for 
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them. They are willing to do any kind 
of work because they want these so much. 
Thisinterest has spread outside the board- 
ing among the Christian community and 
a number of people have had us make 


some for them. We feel it is almost a bit 


of public welfare work. 

For a short time we had a most lovable 
little boy about three years old in the 
boarding. One of our preachers from the 
district brought him to us. The mother 
was dead and the father very ill and he 
wanted to be sure before he died that his 
little boy would be well cared for. He was 
a Hindu but because he had more confi- 
dence in the Christians than in any one 
else, he took the little boy one night and 
gave him to Padri Sahib, who then 
brought him to us. He was such a happy 
little fellow and almost never cried and 
although he could not talk much he could 
make himself understood. 

He was here several months but because 
he was too small for school and needed 
closer supervision and better care than we 
could give him we made arrangements to 
send him to the baby fold. Just before 
we took him some of the boys asked us 
to send some other boy in his place. 
They did love him a great deal. One 
could not help it. 

On the journey into Lucknow many of 
the sights were new and fearful to him. 
At one station he saw some monkeys per- 
forming and he leaned away from the 
window as far as possible, cuddling up 
close for protection, but did not cry. He 
did cry when left among strangers. 
Things like these pull the heartstrings. 
We were very glad to hear, shortly after 
his arrival there, that they had already 
fallen in love with him. 

At present we have a little boy very 
ill with the typhoid fever. His father has 
come in to watch with him. He has a 
fine Christian experience that has devel- 
oped out of just such trials as Job had. 
As a boy he left a wealthy home to learn 
more of Jesus from the missionary. 

He is now a mission worker, is married 
and has had twelve children. All lived to 
be quite big boys and girls and then one 
by one they died until now he has only 
this one boy, nine years old, and a little 
six-months-old baby at home. We were 
almost afraid to send for him for fear he 
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would be unreasonable and make the boy 
worse because of his own anxiety, but 
he has been very good. 

In talking just now he told how his 
people had tried to bribe him to come 
back to them and how they would point 
to their children so well and strong and 
say it was because he was a Christian 
that his children had all died. Even his 
wife was so disheartened after the last 
boy died that she advised him to go back. 
Then he told of a man that had become 
a Christian through his efforts and after 
he had taken his B.A. degree in our Luck- 
now Christian College he was drowned. 
To see such a promising young man, 
whom he had won to Christ with great 
effort, cut off so suddenly on top of all his 
other. troubles really did put some doubts 
in his heart but he finished his talk by 
saying that in spite of all his troubles he 
was sure that his wealthy relatives, with 
all their big, healthy children, did not 
nave the peace and joy in life that he 

ad. 

One of our girls was engaged to be 
married last Tuesday. In India the par- 
ents make all the marriage arrangements 
for their children and the young folks do 
not have much to say about it. As the 
orphan children in our schools do not 
have anyone else to do it for them this 
duty falls upon the missionaries. It is 
something of a responsibility to try to 
mate folks up properly but it is surprising 
how many of these marriages prove to be 
happy ones. 

In this case one of the preachers first 
told us about the young man and after 
we had seen him we felt convinced that 
he was all right for our girl. The preacher 
and his wife came to call and left the 
young man outside. Then the girl was 
called in to talk to the preacher’s wife. 
Pretty soon the preacher called the boy 
in to take his baby out for a drink and so 
he got to see the girl and the girl got a 
look at him. Then we had a little private 
talk with the girl and told her all we 


_knew about the boy. When she said she 


was willing to marry him they had a little 
talk alone after which they were both 
very happy and the betrothal ceremony 
was held next morning. They will be 
married soon and she is very busy and 
happy working on her wedding clothes. 
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In the middle school there are eight 
classes which correspond to the first eight 
grades in America. Ali of the work is 
done in Urdu which is their native tongue. 
Of course they study English from the 
fifth class up. After passing the govern- 
ment examination from the eighth class 
some of the girls are married but most 
of them go on to high school or take 
normal or nurse training. Our normal 
training class here has been organized 
only two years but we have all the girls 
in training that we can furnish practice 
teaching for. 

We had a Christian mela on Easter 
Monday at which there were different 
kinds of stands with things to sell and 
some contests and other amusements. 
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The proceeds went to the Sunday school. 
Then that evening our normal training 
girls gave a play from old Hindu myth- 
ology. They gave their proceeds to buy 
costumes for the girl guides which we 
want to start before long. 

We have a class of about twenty chil-. 
dren being prepared for full membership 
in the church. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson from ~ 
Cawnpore are going to be here the end 
of this month for a week of special evan- 
gelistic meetings. They are experienced 
missionaries and always have spiritual 
meetings wherever they are. I am sure 
they will be a great blessing to our chil- 
dren and our church. Our prayer is that 
each child may learn to know Jesus per- 
sonally while in school. 


The Babylonians 


By Jean Bothwell, Moradabad, India 


ticularly trying one, even as parson- 

age days go — so many interrup- 

tions, and two weddings, one a 
beautiful, stately affair in the quiet of the 
church across the lawn, one in the parson- 
age living room, with the mistress of the 
house and the maid for witnesses; a big, 
blustering groom, and a bride who was 
chewing gum all during the reading of the 
solemn old words that are so portentous 
for two lives. 

With a sigh the Parsonage Mistress 
closed the door on the retreating pair and 
turned to her desk where the afternoon 
mail had just been placed. The foreign 
post was in and here was the weekly letter 
from the lassie who had gone out from 
that parsonage home many months before 
to spend precious years in a mission school 
in the northern plains country of India. 
The paper cutter quickly slit the crisp, 
thin, foreign envelope, and with a pleased 
sigh, she settled back in the comfortable 
desk chair for the reading. 

“Dear Mother and Daddy:— 

The week has fairly flown and here is 
mail day and no letter ready. I do hate 
to leave you always until the post bag 
fairly yawns at me to hurry — but if you 
could see me trying to hustle this portion 


4p HE parsonage day had been a par- 


of the East, you would not wonder. One 
is full of the sheer joy of living these days, 
too. The land is at its loveliest just now, 
so beautiful it gives one an achey feeling 
if you can imagine that. Flowers and 
birds and weather all at their very best. 
It will soon be hot, but just now early 
mornings are so exquisite; we have choti 
hazirt on the veranda and that quiet half 
hour spent together starts the day just 
right. I had a Day yesterday — a fairly 
good sample of the way our life runs out 
here — and some people at home pity us 
for the life we live so far from movies, etc., 
and for the monotony of our existence. I 
should like to entertain a whole boat’s 
company of ‘sich’ light-minded folk and 
I surely would convert some, I am certain 
of that. ... We aren’t in exile as people 
think; my harp is too busy to ever be 
hung on any tree.” 

Whir-r-r-r—the doorbell pealed through 
the quiet house. The letter was thrust, 
unfinished, into the envelope, and the 
Parsonage Mistress rose to greet an- 
other interruption, a caller, wife of one of 
their wealthiest parishioners, who had but 
just returned to the town after an absence 
of some weeks. She was chairman of the 
parsonage committee and one would sup- 
pose she had come for an inspection of 
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the kitchen sink, which needed new pipes. 
But the casual questions about pipes and 
plumbing proved no such motive. 

She was full of plans for the coming out 
party to be given at the country club for 
her daughter, who would be thus inform- 
ally presented on her return, in a week, 
from a fashionable Eastern finishing 
school, and evidently the mother in true 
feminine fashion was searching for a 
friendly ear into which to pour out her 
enthusiasm and to receive support for her 
project. Since a Parsonage Mistress must 
also be an authority for everything from 
cookies to candles, from parties to burials, 
she had evidently come to the right source. 

In also true feminine fashion, when the 
glory of the party in prospect had waned 
a bit, the tactless guest asked for news of 
the absent parsonage daughter, leagues 
away. For a space the Parsonage Mother 
gazed across the wide lawn, her hands 
laid on the half-open letter nearby on the 
desk. The living room faded to a vision 
of Rusty’s Indian home, as shown in a 
recently received snapshot. : 

“T feel so sorry for you and dear Dr. 
Appleton with Rusty so far away. How 
could you let her go out there to live such 
a monotonous, miserable existence in the 
best years of her life? Think of it: no 
parties, or amusements, none of her 
friends or family near—it must be 
dreadful.” 

Should she do it — share that precious, 
revealing letter so full of her girl’s happy 
thoughts, with this careless, apparently 
heartless woman? It seemed meant for 
that moment, it answered so well the 
things the caller had just said. She would, 
without any comment. The letter might 
do its perfect work. 

“Mrs. Stover, I wonder if you would 
care to share a bit of Rusty’s most recent 
letter? It had but just arrived when you 
came in.” 

With polite assent, the guest prepared 
to listen. She wore a more or less resigned 
expression, too, thinking perhaps to hear 
a long, dry account of many prayer meet- 
ings and still drier statistics. As the read- 
ing progressed, the expression changed, 
but beyond a polite “Thank you” when 
she rose to go, nothing more was said. 

That night, sitting in the cool early 
June dusk on the screened porch, the 
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Parsonage Mistress related the odd inci-_ 
dent of the afternoon. 

“T wonder if she was bored, dear; she 
did not say a word, and Rusty’s letter 
was even more than usually full of her 
intimate daily life. I really hesitated 
to share it.” 

“One can never tell, my dear, but that 
family does seem just immovable,” the 
Dominie replied absently, already plan- 
ning his morrow’s schedule. ‘Where is 
that luncheon going to be where they 
want a peace talk?” 

And there the incident rested for the 
Parsonage Folk, until one early morning 
ten days later, when the Stover car was 
again at the curb and the daughter, only 
lately arrived from her eastern school, 
was being ushered into the living room. 

“OQ my dear Mrs. Appleton, I have 
come to ask a very great favor. Mother 
told me about a letter of Rusty’s which 
you read to her one day. There was a 
missionary lately returned from India, 
the cousin of our president, who spoke 
at chapel one morning this last spring, 
and she knew Rusty. I — I — talked to 
her afterward. I should so like to hear 
more about Rusty.” 

Without betraying her surprise, as 
most well-trained Parsonage Mistresses 
have learned not to do through their 
varied experiences with people, but with 
an inward curiosity at this new turn of 
affairs, Mrs. Appleton crossed to her desk 
and turned up the newest letter from 
Rusty, received a day or two before. It 
was in the same key as its immediate 
predecessor and seeing the eager face be- 
fore her, it was easy to share it and this 
time the response was all that any en- 
thusiastic mother could hope for. 

The next week tongues wagged busily 
over a delicious piece of gossip. ‘‘Have 
you heard? Dorothy Stover has come 
home from that fine school of hers with 
the most curious notions! Won’t have 
her party at the country club — says she 
wants to give the money to the heathen! 
The librarian at the public library says 
she comes down there a lot and reads 
everything she can get hold of about India, 
of all places. Her mother wants her to 
go to Europe but she won’t go. The 
Stovers are in a proper state of mind over 
iteallo 
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The Parsonage Family smiled in its 
sleeves and went serenely about its tasks 
all the long busy summer. They knew 
but did not tell of the regular weekly visit 
from Dorothy Stover, timed to the day 
when foreign letters might be expected. 

At the end of the summer the minister’s 
wife and the Stover family were the only 
ones who were not surprised when the 
announcements, one breathless August 
Sunday morning, invited the wondering 
congregation to a reception in honor of 
Miss Dorothy Stover who, after General 
Executive, would sail to India to teach in 
a mission school! 

a * 

Whitehot noonday heat; a piled-up 
desk; crows cawing, ceaselessly, rau- 
cously; the monotonous squeak, squeak, 
squeak of a punkah rope; dust every- 
where; a discouraged Rusty with a rav- 
aging headache after a Saturday morning 
of ceaseless interruption and not much 
visible accomplishment. ‘Jolly, but India 
can be hot! Why did I ever come? 
Twenty months to furlough. Well, to- 
morrow’s home mail, and now it is rest 
time, and that helps some.” 

Home-mail day in India is a red-letter 
day and if the post is late, as it aggravat- 
ingly is, on occasion, everything seems to 
be out of tune. But this day it was on 


time, the morning was daaGously cool 
and there was no service to postpone the 
eager sorting. : 

“Seven for me. and all fat,” chanted 
Rusty, ‘and all the new magazines! Won’t 
we have us a time!” : 

The others smiled; they were quite 
accustomed by now to Rusty’s baro- 
metric, mountain-top and valley moods. 
Quiet for a time on the veranda, punctu- 
ated by the sweet early morning bird 
calls, the hum of voices from the serv- 
ants’ quarters, rustle of magazine leaves 
and newspapers, and busy paper cutters. 

“Listen to this, girls — it’s awfully ex- 
citing. I feel as if I had cast bread upon 
the waters. Sounds like a modern novel. 
You know that wealthy parishioner of 
daddy’s, the one I have told you about 
who is willing to give his money, but not 
his time nor himself, to the church. It 
seems now that he is giving the best he’s 
got. His daughter sails for our conference 
right after Executive. I wonder why I 
haven’t heard of this before. It’s nicer 
anyway to hear about it from mother.” 
Her voice trailed off into revery and the 
others heard only, “Who would have 
thought it? — Another Babylonian!” as 
Rusty picked up her share of the ‘‘loot”’ 
from the postbag to carry it into the 
house. 


The General Executive of 1928 


1928, according to the program, 

began on Tuesday, October 23 

and closed on Sunday evening, 
October 28. But in reality it began long 
before that. Plans had been in the mak- 
ing in Pacific Branch for many months 
and every detail was perfected long be- 
fore October 23. Plans had been made, 
trips decided upon and tickets bought all 
across our broad land and in foreign 
countries weeks and months before Octo- 
ber 23. 

“Teams” of workers, both those of the 
home base and missionaries, started early 
and made stops in chosen, strategic cities 
where meetings were held and enthusiasm 
created or refreshed. 


TY: General Executive Meeting of 


The actual meetings in California be 
gan before that date, also. The members 
of the candidate committee met in Pasa- 
dena October 11 and began their con- 
sideration of possible new missionaries. 
The members of the Foreign Department 
gathered the next day and were enter- 
tained in hospitable homes over the week- 
end, being taken on a sightseeing tour on 
Saturday and entertained for luncheon 
in the Hollywood Church. On Monday, 
October 22, they moved to official head- 
quarters, Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, and 
began their regular “grind” of sessions in 
First Church. 

On that same Monday the members of 
the Home Department assembled. Early 
Tuesday morning .automobiles started 


from Long Beach to Pasadena and took 
back the members of the Home Depart- 
ment, with as many general officers as 
were available, to spend the day in the 
home city of one of the former members 


of the department, Mrs. Cora M. Cassill. 


Most delightful was that day, with its 
charming luncheon in a clubhouse over- 
looking the wonderful beach which gives 
the city its name. About two hundred 
women gathered for the luncheon and 
program which followed. One charming 
bit of courtesy was the gift of ‘“identifi- 
cation badges” for the guests in the form 
of beautiful wrist bouquets of tiny Cecil 
Bruner roses and other flowers — the first 
of the many gifts of flowers which were to 
make sweet our memories of sunny Cali- 
fornia. Then came the drive back to 
Pasadena in the sunset glow and a stern 
coming to realities as committees gath- 
ered to commence their work. 
Wednesday morning the Home De- 
partment began its sessions in First 
Church and both departments were the 


~ Mecca for local women for the next three 


days. The hospitality of Pasadena women 
and their interest in the business meet- 
ings were remarkable and inspiring. A 


Pasaprena’s BravutiruL CHURCH 
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delightful social occasion on one evening 
was a largely attended dinner in the 
church dining room. It is no wonder that 
our work grows on the Pacific Coast with 
such women as were evident in Pasadena 
and Los Angeles to carry it on. 

The task of the Branch women was 
doubled with department meetings in 
Pasadena and public meetings in Los 
Angeles but there was no evidence of 
difficulty. The members of the depart- 
ments and their baggage were conveyed 
to Los Angeles on Saturday morning and 
first meetings with missionaries and dele- 
gates were held that afternoon. It was a 
pleasant, surprise as we reached Hotel 
Figueroa, the official headquarters in Los 
Angeles, to find placards of greeting to 
the Society, draped with flags, at the door 
and over the desk. The surprise was in- 
creased when, walking to the church, we 
found similar cards of greeting hung across 
the streets a block from the church in four 
directions and through the four blocks 
the flags of the nations fluttering. This 


“was the plan and arrangement of the 


Chamber of Commerce which also con- 
tributed booklets on Los Angeles for the 
members of the General Executive. 
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Paragraphs might be written concern- 
ing the entertaining churches (this re- 
ferring to the buildings, not the members) 
at Pasadena and Los Angeles. Both are 


new, modern structures as is shown by 


our pictures. 

Pasadena Church has some hundred 
rooms and has been described as a work- 
shop where many varied activities are 
carried on at the same time. Two large 
rooms of the religious education section 
were turned over to the department meet- 
ings, and occasional committees met in 
the sunny patio. A unit meeting con- 
vened in the beautiful chapel which is 
shown at the right of the main entrance. 

First Church, Los Angeles, is also a 
new church, dedicated in 1923. Over the 
spacious choir gallery there are three 
wonderful mosaic windows portraying 
the exaltation of the Christ. These con- 
tain two million pieces of mosaic glass 
and cost $30,000. They are the work of 
Tiffany’s, New York, as are also the four 
great chandeliers, the windows and the 
interior decorating. The great memorial 
organ has four thousand six hundred 
pipes, ninety stops and a full orchestral 
equipment. With its seats for three thou- 
sand one hundred twelve people, the 
church was an ideal place for the public 
meetings and more than once during the 
session it held a capacity audience. 


Our WELCOME 


Mention has already been made of the 
banners of greeting which adorned hotel 
and streets. Bunches of flowers, kept 
fresh by frequent changes, adorned our 
rooms, and lovely portfolios made by the 
Standard Bearers kept our papers in order. 
Fruit and candies catered to our palates, 
some in pretty Chinese baskets. But it 
is"to none of these that this paragraph 
heading refers. Perchance the preceding 
sentences may bring to some minds the 
welcoming speech of Dr. Helms, pastor of 
First Church, at the opening session, on 
Tuesday evening, October 23, when the 
great auditorium was filled with members 
of General Executive and local people. 

That was a memorable and eloquent 
welcome, even though the expected allu- 
sions to the climate and flowers and the 
other things about which a Californian is 
supposed always to boast were made only 
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to be set aside. Dr. Helms was to have 
been preceded by Bishop Burns, in whose 
area we were meeting, but he was un- 
avoidably absent in the East on area 
business. However, there was no lack of 
cordiality and we were one and all as- 
sured that we were welcome to California, 
to Pacific Branch and to First Church, 
Los Angeles. Indeed, we had been certain 
of this from the moment of our arrival in 
Pasadena and even before that. 


THE PROGRAM 

The first days in Los Angeles were 
spent in conferences with missionaries and 
delegates. On Tuesday the annual meet- 
ing of Pacific Branch was held in another 
church of Los Angeles, but its members 
joined the members of the General Execu- 
tive Committee and the missionaries in 
the impressive memorial and communion 
services which opened the meetings in the 
auditorium at four o’clock on Tuesday, 
October 23. 

An illuminated cross glowed on the 
platform as we remembered our “loved 
and lost”? and our Lord in these sacred 
moments. 

Nine names were read of those of our 
workers who have passed into the life 
eternal during the year: Mrs. Lucie F. 
Harrison, first secretary of junior work; 
Miss Clara M. Cushman, Dr. Anna D. 
Gloss and Miss Mabel A. Beatty, of 
China; Miss Mary R. Hillman of Korea; 
Miss Elizabeth Parkes of the Philippines; 
Misses Ella J. Hewett and Elizabeth Rus- 
sell of Japan; Miss Theresa J. Kyle of 
India. The beautiful ritual service was 
read by the secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Spaeth, and prayer offered by Mrs. C. H. 
Hardie, home base secretary of New York 
Branch. 

Closely following this came the com- 
munion service, when representatives of 
all parts of the earth gathered around the 
table of our Lord. Some of these mission- 
aries were partaking of their first com- 
munion in America for years; some others 
were kneeling at the table in America for 
the last time for years to come; many 
were those who have never left the home- 
land but whose interests and prayers are 
ever in lands afar. By all it was done in 
memory of Him whose we are and whom 
we serve. 
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After this came the regular sessions of 
the meeting — morning, afternoon and 
evening, beginning Tuesday evening and 
closing (as regards business sessions and 
reports) on Saturday afternoon. Satur- 
day evening brought a banquet and Sun- 
day afternoon the service of commission 
of newly appointed missionaries which 
closed the fifty-ninth annual session of 
the General Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

But even then hospitality did not cease 
until tea had been served to all those who 
remained at the church and from there 
were taken in the “official” automobiles 
to their trains. There were many of the 
California friends waving a last farewell 
as the train moved out of the station at 
six o’clock. 

In order to take advantage of summer 
tourist rates a speedy start from Cali- 
fornia to the east was necessitated, and a 
non-stop trip. Some of our members, who 
had made leisurely tours to the Pacific 
Coast, with stops en route, had their first 
realization of the width of our land in 
the hour after hour of speeding on fast 
trains across the country with no more 
than an occasional opportunity to walk 
for a few moments on a station platform. 
Geography became very real and the near- 
neighborness of Mexico was appreciated 
as never before. 


THe MEMBERSHIP 


Every year, wonder is expressed at the 
numerical smallness of the voting body 
of the Society which handles two millions 
of dollars annually and has more than 
eight and a quarter millions invested in 
real estate. 

The voting members of General Execu- 
tive comprise the general officers, the 
corresponding and home base secretaries 
and two delegates from each of the eleven 
Branches, and the special secretaries. On 
these few women there rests a tremendous 
responsibility. 

There were vacancies in the official 
ranks this year, which were keenly felt. 
Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, vice-president and 
chairman of the Home Department, Mrs. 
O. N. Townsend, vice-president at large, 
Mrs. C. R. Havighurst, secretary of the 
junior department, Mrs. E. L. Harvey 
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and Mrs. Paul E. Edwards, corresponding 
secretaries of Baltimore and Columbia. 
River Branches, and Mrs. F. T. Enderis, 
home base secretary of Cincinnati Branch, 
were unable to be present. The Home 
Department was an especial sufferer from 
this cause, since Mrs. Townsend is the 
vice-president at large who is most closely 
connected with that department and 
accustomed to preside in occasional brief 
absences of Mrs. Lindsay. Mrs. McDow- 
ell presided over the Home Department. 
meetings whenever possible and the secre- 
taries took turns at other times. 


Day By Day 

At the Tuesday evening session there 
came, as usual, the formal welcome and 
response, the annual reports of secretary 
and treasurer and the introduction of fur- 
loughed and outgoing missionaries. 

Every morning there was business fol- 
lowed by a survey of some part of the 
foreign field, the introduction of guests, 
the presentation of literature and an- 
nouncements. Then business was laid 
aside and all hearts turned to the Quiet 
Hour of worship, conducted by Bishop. 
Francis W. Warne. 

The noon hour saw an exodus into the 
sunshine and long lines of women hasten- 
ing to nearby eating places, ‘‘visiting’” 
all the way there and back, and even be- 
tween mouthfuls. Many informal lunch-. 
eon and dinner parties were enjoyed in: 
the intermissions. 

Afternoons were devoted to more sur-: 
veys of the foreign field and addresses on 
kindred topics, and evenings to addresses: 
which were both instructive and inspira- 
tional. Interspersed in all were musi- 
cal numbers of a high order. One evening 
the music consisted of negro melodies and 
spirituals rendered by the Wesley Chapel 
choir, with their mellow, sweet voices. 
On another evening the music was furn- 
ished by the choir of the First German 
Church and on the last by the chorus of 
First Church. 

Of course there were some breaks in 
the regular routine — as, for instance, a 
dinner for Wesleyan Service Guilds and 
an unsurpassed young people’s banquet, 
where a program was given at the same 
time as the general meeting in the audi- 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Clear ringing like the chime bells’ echoing hymn, 
Sweetly I hear adown the ages dim 
The haunting fragments of pzans to Him, 

The promised One of Bethlehem. 


As flower and bird turn toward the calling sun, 

When gates of dawn unfold and night is done, 

My fretted soul, darkened, by sin undone, 
Glad turns to Thee, O Radiant One. 


I may not walk through rugged Galilee 

Upon earth’s stony paths to follow Thee, 

But until death like sleep shall steal on me 
Upward I'll climb Love’s stairs to Thee. 


—N. L. G. Anderson. 


Editorial 


Not Yours but You 


We count our gains in dollars and cents 
and are inclined to rate our progress by 
our monetary receipts. Money is neces- 
sary to our work but let us not forget that 
our best investment is in young people 
and our ultimate success depends on the 
enthusiasm we pass on to them which will 
lead them to take up the work we must 
lay down before many years have gone by. 
“Not yours but you” should be our 
motto in dealing with them; and we know 
that with the giving of themselves for 
service here at home as well as abroad 
there will come the growth of our Society 
in all directions. No one can come to 
understand the need in non-Christian 
lands without feeling an overwhelming 
desire to help in every possible way. 


Attention, Hymn Writers 


Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, president of the 
Hymn Society, announces the offer of a 
prize of $100 for the best hymn “written 
in the spirit and voicing the purpose of 
the missionary enterprise of today,” sub- 
mitted to the Society by February 1, 


1929. When the winning hymn words — 
have been selected a similar prize will be 
offered for the best musical setting. 

The judges of the contest are Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, and secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; Dr. Henry H. Meyer, editor of 
the Sunday school publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and Dr. 
Benjamin L. Winchester, head of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. All manuscripts are to be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Franklin A. Gaylord, 47 
Englewood Avenue, Englewood, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Littlefield announces that authors 
may submit more than one manuscript; 
that each manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the author, but 
the name must not appear on the manu- 
script; that no manuscript will be re- 
turned but that none will be used in any 
way without the consent of the author; 
and that the society reserves the right to 
withdraw the award if no manuscript 
deemed worthy is received. 

The Hymn Society is a national organ- 
ization of hymn writers, composers and 
hymn book editors. Recently it con- 
ducted contests for words and tune for a 
“Hymn for Airmen,” manuscripts num- 
bering more than eighteen hundred being 
submitted from every state in the Union 
and from most countries of Europe and 
their foreign colonies. 


Appalling Death Rate in India 


The Civil and Military Gazette, published 
in Lahore, India, prints some startling 
statements made by Dr. C. A. Bentley, 
director of public health in Bengal, when 
making a speech in Calcutta. 

The annual death rate in Bengal alone 
is 1,500,000, half of the deaths being of 
children under fifteen years of age. One- 
fourth of this mortality is due to prevent- 
able diseases. Cholera and malaria, both 
preventable, annually kill 470,000 people 
in Bengal. Enteric accounts for from 
fifty to one hundred thousand, and tuber- 
culosis approximately 100,000, yearly. 

A shocking feature of the tremendous 
infant mortality is the fact that fifty-five 
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thousand newly-born babies die annually 
from lockjaw. This is mainly due to 
ignorance and to the practices of village 
midwives. 

The vitality of the people is under- 
- mined by wrong and inadequate food, 
with the result that they cannot resist 
infection. 

Dr. Bentley is quoted as saying, 
“Thoughtfulness and propaganda are the 
only remedies. ”’ 

To this propaganda appreciable and 
appreciated assistance is given by our 
hospitals, our nurses and our schools. 


The Lord’s Prayer 

Of particular interest, in this month 
where we are featuring Liberia, is this 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer in the Kru 
language. It reaches the Frr=ENnpD through 
one of our loyal friends, to whom it was 
given by Mrs. Clair. 


Snoa BatTewi 

Abi, O neane Sneo, na nynene bekonye. 
Na Dible beji. Na wowe benui kla kona 
na bo, kane eh neane kle Sneo. Nyi amu 
sonati a sewe didide, ne po a dekukui 
wloboti, Kane A poa nyene nu amu 
dekukui wloboti. Mo ne kpa amu titetie 
wo, ke sao amu dekukui fue: Ne Monc ko 
dible, ne kpe tai. Tejiboabue, ko tiwe bo. 
Kono. , ‘ 


Personal Mention 


A party sailed from San Francisco early 
in November. They were the Misses Lora 
I. Battin, Myra L. Snow, Cora E. Hoff- 
man, Laura Chase, Ella M. Gerrish and 
Mary D. Collins. 


Miss Mary Mann and Miss Cora L. 
Rahe of China have joined the post- 
Executive party sailing from Los Angeles, 
as have also Miss Laura F. Austin and 
Miss Laura V. Williams of India. 

Miss Lydia S. Pool and Miss S. Edith 
Randall are planning to sail for India 
early in the new year. They expect to 
go by way of the Atlantic. 

Miss Helen Albrecht sails December 16 
for Fukuoka, Japan, where she will resume 
teaching at Fukuoka Jo Gakko. 


Mrs. Alma H. Holland, Miss Hazel T. 
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Rogers and Miss 8. Bose have returned 
to India together. 


Dr. Stella Dodd left New York Octo- 
ber 25 on her way to India. 


Miss Mildred L. Pierce sailed for India 
November 3 from the Pacific Coast. 


The General Executive 
(Continued from page 437) 


torium, and a large banquet on Saturday 
evening. Then there was an afternoon 
session in the Bovard Auditorium of the 
University of Southern California, fol- 
lowed by a delightful tea in the garden 
of the president, and of course a Saturday 
afternoon rally of the children. 


SPEAKERS 

The official list of special guests in- 
cluded Bishop Warne, Bishop Locke, 
Bishop Lowe, Bishop and Mrs. Mitchell, 
Dr. Tully C. Knoles, president of the 
College of the Pacific, Dr. Frank Herron 
Smith, superintendent of the Pacific 
Japanese Mission, and Mrs. Arthur K. 
Sugino of Los Angeles. 

Bishop Mitchell conducted the devo- 
tional service at the opening session. Mrs. 
Silas Sprowles brought the greetings of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
and Rev. Dr. Merle N. Smith of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. At the meet- 
ing at the Bovard Auditorium on Wednes- 
day afternoon (a meeting especially 
planned for the students) Mrs. Nicholson 
spoke on “Two Councils at Jerusalem,”’ 
Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, national student 
secretary, spoke most winningly of “‘Stu- 
dents Here and There,” and the college 
women of India and China were repre- 
sented by Miss Mary E. Shannon, princi- 
pal of Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, India, and Miss Ida Belle Lewis, 
who was president of Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow, China, until, under the new 
Chinese government, it was put in charge 
of a commission of five young Chinese 
women. 

A telling address by, Miss Carlotta 
Hoffman, on the subject, “Mother In- 
dia’s Child,” at an evening service, was 
followed by “The Obligation of American 
Christian Women to the Women of the 
Orient,” by Bishop Charles Edward 
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‘Locke, for many years the beloved pastor 
of the entertaining church. 

On the morning devoted to Home De- 
partment reports, Mrs. McDowell gave 
an address, ‘Concerning Ourselves,’’ 
which was really a delightful, informal 
talk on the making of a missionary 
woman. At another session Mrs. Arthur 
K. Sugino who is, as her name suggests, 
a Japanese, spoke most delightfully on 
the topic, ‘Whose Heart the Lord 
Opened,” and a brilliant address, ‘Sis- 
ters Under the Skin,” was given by Mrs. 
Lena Leonard Fisher, now on the faculty 
of the University of Southern California, 
but ten years ago our admired and be- 
loved ‘“‘Juby Lee.” 

The Retirement Fund address, “A 
Lady of High Degree,” was given by our 
treasurer, Miss Florence Hooper. Bishop 
Lowe spoke sympathetically of ‘The 
Womanhood of Malaysia,” and Miss 
Carrie J. Carnahan of “Peru and Her 
Young Women.” Dr. Tully C. Knoles 
gave an eloquent address on “America 
and Peace,” and Dr. Frank Herron Smith 
on “Is It Worth While?” 

The Sunday morning sermon on “‘The 
Victorious Christ” was preached by 
Bishop Lowe. 

In connection with the surveys of the 
foreign field there were brief, fascinating 
talks by missionaries who told the things 
they knew. And there is, after all, a great 
difference between actual experience and 
the knowledge acquired by reading and 
listening to those who have been on the 
field. The uninformed or even the inter- 
ested person gets a thrill from an account 
of actual missionary experience which 
does not come from anything else. 


Tur MISSIONARIES 


These made their first appearance at 
the opening session and their last at the 
closing session, and they were the most 
interesting among those present during 
the week. 

That wonderful introduction of mis- 
sionaries, which always takes place on the 
first evening, never fails to bring a thrill 
even to this convention-inured reporter. 
The corresponding secretary of each 
Branch leads her missionaries to the plat- 
form and introduces them, stating their 
fields and years of service. One follows 
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another as rapidly as possible, and there 
is barely time to catch a brief glimpse of 
each as she passes on to join the others. 

The spacious choir gallery of First 
Church gave an unsurpassed opportunity 
for the massing of the missionaries after 
they had been introduced, outgoing mis- 
sionaries in one group and furloughed 
gathered around them without the accus- 
tomed crowding. And then they sang 
their own song, “I love to tell the story.” 
Every term of experience adds poignancy 
to the love of telling the story of Jesus 
and his love, and we love best to hear it 
from those who have told it for the long- 
est time. 

This year’s group contained eighty-five 
furloughed missionaries representing one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
years on the field, with twenty to be com- 
missioned at this meeting. There were 
other retired missionaries in the audience 
whose years of service would have brought 
the total up much higher. 

Twice again the missionaries were the 
center of attraction — at the junior rally 
on Saturday afternoon and at the service 
of commission on Sunday afternoon. 

A beautiful service always is this Sun- 
day afternoon hour when furloughed mis- 
sionaries are massed in one section and 
officers and delegates in another, while 
seated along the altar rail, facing the audi- 
ence, are the white-robed girls who are 
that day to be commissioned for service 
in foreign lands under the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. This service 
has its stately ritual, proceeding from the 
Call to Worship through the welcome, 
given this year by Miss Ella M. Watson 
on behalf of the Society and on behalf of 
the field by Miss Mary Mann of China. 

Twenty-one new missionaries were pre- 
sented and each gave in a few words her 
reason for giving herself to this work. 
Two others have already sailed for the 
field, so the number for the year is twenty- 
three. One.goes to Africa, six to China, 
seven to India, two to Europe, two to 
Japan, one to Mexico and three to South 
America. 

The charge was given most tenderly 
by Bishop Warne, forty-four years in 
India, who emphasized the fact that the 
missionary represents the King of Heaven 
and should have his joy and victory shin- 
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ing in her face. Then certificates of com- 


mission were presented by the president 
and after the concluding ritual andthe 
benediction by Bishop Locke, the new 
missionaries filed out to the strains of 
“Materna,” and the words of the song 
written for this service by Dr. Frank 
Mason North. 


REPORTS 


Sometimes, after going home, we have 
so much to say about rallies and demon- 
strations and social functions that there 
isa possibility of people’s getting the idea 
that good times are the principal part of 
a General Executive Meeting. Far from 
it. General Executive is not even a place 
for merely hearing the surveys of the 
foreign field and meeting missionaries. It 
is a place where business is transacted — 
earnest, serious business which involves a 
couple of million dollars, 732 missionaries 
in active service, 571,737 members of our 
Society at home and hundreds of women, 
girls and children who are touched and 
helped by our work. 

Much business is gone over and made 
ready in the preliminary meetings of the 
departments and in the committees of 
General Executive, whose decisions are 
all brought before the whole body for 
final action. In this manner much valu- 
able time is saved in the public meetings. 

Of first interest, of course, was the re- 
port of membership and receipts. The 
secretary reports 571,737 women and chil- 
dren in 19,113 organizations. There is a 
slight gain in organizations but a loss in 
total membership. This, however, is con- 
siderably less than the loss of last year 
and so is encouraging rather than dis- 
couraging, since it shows an upward trend. 

It is impossible to give Mrs. Spaeth’s 
report in full, but some bits may be 
quoted. 


In many foreign lands there are missionary 
organizations of national women more or less 
affiliated with this Society. ... There are 19,000 
Methodist women in other lands at work with 
us. May the day soon come when we shall be 
federated in a Woman’s International Missionary 
League. . 

Increasingly, national workers are coming to 
places of responsibility. Throughout China 
graduates of our school are taking the lead in 
education. In one province, 17 Chinese college 
women became heads of schools. Two colleges 
have Chinese women as presidents. In Malaya, 
97 national teachers in our schools are paid by 
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the government. In the Woman’s College, Japan, 
67 per cent of the faculty are nationals. Of the 
total staff of the Society on the field, 81144% are 
native born. . 

Sixteen American doctors and 32 American 
nurses work hand in hand with 26 national doc- 
tors and 80 trained nurses, with 350 nurses in 
training, in 20 hospitals, 12 dispensaries and 
several public health centers. The patients run 
into more hundreds of thousands than we can 
count. Preventive medicine, hygiene and sani- 
tation are taught by lectures in schools and to 
mothers’ clubs by posters, clinics and baby wel- 
fare exhibits. . 

In 1,373 schools the teaching staff numbers 
3,781, of whom 90 per cent are nationals largely 
Christian women trained in the schools of the 
Society. The pupils number 62,300, 50 per cent 
of whom are Christians... 42 per cent of the total 
staff of indigenous Christian workers are assigned 
to evangelism (2,437 Bible women); 96,500 
women church members and 39,528 probation- 
ers with more than 250,000 non-Christian women 
who are regularly instructed. . 

On the home base there are 350, 223 members 
in women’s organizations, 66,268 in young peo- 
ple’s societies, 2,510 in the Wesleyan Service 
Guild and 152, 736 in the j junior department. Of 
the Thank-Offering of $418,000, the children 
gave more than $19,000 and the young people 
nearly $50,000. The juniors support 59 mission- 
aries and the young people 100. 

The treasurer’s report is always greeted 
with great interest, both because of de- 
sire to know the figures and because the 
treasurer has always an original way of 
presenting them. The year’s receipts fol- 
low: 


From BRaNcHEs 


New: Wngland 5 sictiiehe nc ose ele cio sl yeatenier $103,896.53 
New York’ cs Merositvs isis ats caele etcute ate 259,779.40 
Philadelphia acing sicusnenscors seterere steve aoe oe 264,995.20 
Baltimore sieersce 4 er rtor 53,094.83 
Cincinnatiiie ete: sles us.csacis ae ete vise ee oie 871,974.49 
Northwesternas ate «cr slewiatsieiye tienes otexe cio 548,627.93 
Des Moinesmerer iis cirsteteisieetersicticet co memet ne 178,202.56 
Minneapolis Seastere cr sce as Parterctotereroue/s ene mueronere 75,521.78 
ERODE Ka rereyerereteittclalereiavalsvare tehete cnctottifny stererel se 233,639.01 
TENGE cso cen RAO BT ATO Conor oe 157,714.92 
Coltimbiat River fecce ca) scictent gists terns. avsnce ice 56,036.29 

Total from Branches..............++ $2,303,480.94 


From OrTHpr THAN BrancH Sourcns 


Retirement Fund Principal.............. $53,896.80 
Retirement Fund Income................ 24,117.99 
Zenana Paper Fund Income.............. 1,171.58 
Income on Deposits and Invested Funds... 10,558.42 
Special Gifts for Buildings............... 13,000.00 
Union College Specials..........2.2+e0+ 2,064.00 
Miscellaneous Specials...............-0-- 130.49 


Account Sale of Tzechow Hospital........ 


McBrier Memorial Fund ............... 1,548.00 
Royalties on Stewardship Series.......... 112355 
Gift\yol DroR eH. Walkers. oa. ce es scene 500.00 
An Unnamed Donor for Evangelism in China 102.00 

Grand! Total) scc</srvstoarcistrets-crs leis cavers $2,415,693.77 


In making her report Miss Hooper drew 
some contrasts, basing her figures on the 
twenty years that she has been in her 
present office. 

(Continued on page 446) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


_POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE JL, 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JANUARY 
Pugh, Ada E. 
Wilson, Frances R. 
Hayes, Virginia; Manly, Marian E., M.D.; 
Wells, Annie M. 
5 Nelson, Caroline C.; Slate, Anna Blanche. 
8 Loucks, Blanche H.; Shawhan, Grace B. 
9 Hagen, Olive; Royce, Edith M. 


oe 


10 Cole, Marion R.; Ebersole, Stella. 

11 Hannah, Mary L.; Jacobson, Evelyn R.; 
Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M. 

12 Eide, Mary L. 

13 Crane, Edith M.; Snavely, Gertrude A. 

14 Holway, Ruth E.; Means, Alice; Power, E. 
Marie. 

15 McMann, Mary E. 

16 Hall, Ada. 

17 Boles, Lulu A.; Holder, Edna; Richardson, 
Faithe. 

18 Richards, Emily; Woodruff, Sadie J. 

19 Beck, Rosetta; Collins, Mary D.; Kleinhenn, 
Florence E.; Persson, Bertha; Seeck, 
Margaret. 

20 Reynolds, Elsie M. 

22 Lauck, Ada J. 

23 Bachman, Mary V.; Tubbs, Lulu L.; Warner, 
Emma E.; Wilson, Minnie E. 

24 Ericson, Judith; Nevitt, Jane E. 

25 Estey, Ethel M. 

26 Bair, Blanche R. 7 

27 Burmeister, Margaret; Butterfield, Nellie; 
Halverstadt, Harriet J.; Maull, Alice P.; 
Merrill, Clara E.; Warner, Ruth V. 

28 Bragg, Jessie A.; Gill, Mrs. Mary Wilson; 
Everley, Garnet M.; Jones, Joan Comber; 
Kinzly, Katherine. 

29 Castle, Belle; Highbaugh, Irma; Mann, 
qbtey ; Smith, Alice Louise; Wright, Laura 

30 Byler, Gertrude Mary; Donahue, K. Mamie. 


(Addresses given in September FRIEND) 


Shall We Light the Candles? 


In response to frequent requests for 
another Candle Lighting Service we have 
prepared these suggestions. 

As an introduction tell the German 
legend ‘A Story of the Christ Child” by 
Elizabeth Harrison, in ‘Christmas in 
Story Land” and in “Children’s Book 
of Christmas Stories.’’ Make the natural 
application to our own lives and the work 
of the Kingdom. 

Scripture: Luke 11: 9-10; 22: 32; John 
pL SCOR 2 a ea a Se 
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“‘Christ taught by example and precept 
the duty of intercession. ‘I have given 
you an example.’ Samuel teaches that 
prayerlessness for others is a sin against 
God and our fellow men. ‘God forbid 
that I should sin against God in ceasing 
to pray for you.’ Intercession increases 
a brother’s moral capital — ‘I have prayed 
for you, that your faith fail not.’ Inter- 
cession adds to a brother’s spiritual 
forces — ‘I will pray the Father and he 
will send you the Comforter.’ Practising 
the stewardship of intercession Christ 
prayed for his disciples that they might 
be kept from evil, united in love for each 
other, consecrated for service.’’— Duguid 

Pray that the life of the church may be 
deepened by intercessory prayer; that all 
Kingdom enterprises may be _ under- 
girded by intercession; that real interces- 
sion may become the daily practice of 
many more of Christ’s followers. 

Hymn 497: 38, 5, 6. 

Scripture: Luke 14: 18. 

‘““ “You must find some one else to do 
this work; I just haven’t the time! Has 
a Christian any right to say that he hasn’t 
any time for Kingdom business? In most 
cases it is a confession of lack of interest 
in the work of the church. Most of us 
find time to do the things that we want 
most to do.”— William and Wallace 

“The Kingdom of God must be given 
a share of every steward’s time, other- 
wise it will languish and fail of its purpose. 
In the ranks of professing Christians are 
found the possessors of the best talents to 
be found anywhere in the world. Often 
these best talents have not been used for 
the Christian enterprise. Stewardship 
will place at the disposal of the Kingdom 
of God a large share of the best talents 
possessed by the individual Christian 
everywhere. The local church needs such 
talents properly to do its task; and in the 
world project only the best of brain, 
brawn, love, sympathy, brotherliness and 
scientific training can properly accom- 
plish the great tasks to be done.’’— Agar 

Pray that God’s claims may be acknowl- 
edged in doing and living; that fruit bear- 
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ing, through service, may be the business 
of every follower of Jesus. 

Hymn 348: 1, 3. 

Scripture: Luke 16: 1, 2. 

“Tt is time we put as much emphasis on 
our obligations as Christians as we do on 
the promises and hopes which depend 
thereon. It is time that we recognize that 
God has rights as well as responsibilities; 
that we search out and fulfill our duties 
to the Almighty as well as ask favors of 
Him. Duties are as real under the new 
dispensation as under the old. They are 
not ceremonial but moral. They are not 
comprehended in endless details, but by 
great principles. 

“Are treasures in heaven as important 
as pleasures on earth? Do we propose to 
obey God’s command to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves? Most of us will have to 
admit that we have not honestly con- 


sidered God’s rights as we have our. 


desires; that the wishes of our families 
have had more weight than God’s com- 
mands; that we wauld not appear before 
the maker of heaven and earth to defend 
our distribution between ourselves and 
God; that we cannot stand in the presence 
of Christ save with shame as we compare 
what has been done for us with what we 
have done for others. 

“Do not say ‘I am doing all I can; Iam 
honestly doing my full share’ when God 
knows and you know the amount of 
property you possess, the income you 
have, and the sums that you spend un- 
necessarily. Be not deceived. God is not 
mocked. If you sow unfaithfulness, refus- 
ing to give God a square deal, can you 
expect him to do much for you? If you 
fail to do your duty, do you not forfeit 
your rights?””— McGarrah 


“ag *® Pray that God’s right through owner- 


ship may be acknowledged, and that 
many may prove their love for their 
neighbor by using what they possess to 


help send the gospel light to every dark 


corner of the earth. 

Hymn: 348: 2. 

Note: Threefold cards should be in the 
hands of all. Have candles in steward- 
ship colors. Light appropriate candle 
before each prayer. During the singing 
covenants may be checked and cards 
signed. Make all explanations before the 


service begins. 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE A 


(Bn 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman~ 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


We are happy to give you the following 
report of the Guild for the year ending 
May 31, 1928, which has been made pos- 
sible by the loyalty and service of our 
units: 


Number of members............. 2,534 
INumabersorsuibhers a eee eee 549 
Number of meetings of local units . 1 to 28 
Attendance at meetings varies from 6 to 51 
Number of subscribers to missionary 
TAR TAZINGS tsar een ane ero eee 338 
Number of readers of missionary 
TMRCAZANCS eyesore etre ea 456 
Dues paid (to both societies)...... $5,068.78 
Contingentaie. sche or ick. 749.38 
Bledeesein, vc x ccjcpeeteme once 9,001.10 
hank-Otlerin oss aoe eee 896.21 
Christmas olferine = ris tener 206.68 
entenyoffering< een ee ree 358.79 
Birt hdayeotteriin oye eee tener 133.77 
Mites boxes... abe eee oes 580.52 
Book bonds Ae, emerson es 380.01 
Miscellaneous: 9" sack teen ere 362.00 
$17,737.24 
SUD [OL CS inte: ca wet Mayen Se en st che 1,364.32 
otal et aes Meas ee avn otek $19,101.56 


The growth of the Guild since its begin- 
ning in 1921 is shown by the following 
summary: 

Funds 


Units Members 
1921-22 14 326 $2,204.67 
1922-23 22 514 3,665.85 
1923-24 oD 751 5,157.06 
1924-25 47 1,472 8,296.18 
1925-26 71 1,546 11,792.14 
1926-27 89 1,863 13,785.54 
1927-28 115 2,534 19,101.56 


You will notice that this year’s report 
shows an increase of 38.5 per cent over 
last year’s giving to both societies. Our 
per capita giving is now $7.53, which 
must be due to our increase in tithers. 

During these seven years the Guild has 
contributed to the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign and the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Societies $64,003, and _ has 
received from the two societies for run- 
ning expenses $2,509.28. 


Dear Standard Bearers and Young 
Women of U. 8S. A.: Greetings to you 
from Cincinnati Branch young people. 

Chin ji chap soo sus sum ni ka? (Have 
you eaten your rice?) 

The program for our stop-over in 
Korea seems pretty full. If you want to 
find ‘‘who’s on the map”’ (map study) in 
Korea, you must start early. Try to get 
a picture of those Standard Bearers at 
Ewha, and compare some other Standard 
Bearer societies you may know something 
about with their record. Of the 6,495 
pupils last year, over one-half were 
Christian. 


Excerpts from a Missionary Diary 

November 2, 1927. Became advisor of 
Ewha Haktang Standard Bearers. 

November 5, 1927. Standard Bearer 
officers’ meeting. Being a “newkie” in 
Ewha, she records facts she learned: 

The girls organized the society seven- 
teen years ago, and there has not been a 
break in it since. They now have one 
hundred members. Monthly meetings 
are held at chapel time. The girls have 
pledged support of three girls in Isabella 
Thoburn High School, Lucknow, India, 
twenty yen or about ten dollars a month, 
or a hundred and twenty dollars a year. 
This may not seem like a very large sum 
in America, but it is a good deal for 
Korea. 

Dues are fifteen sen, about seven cents, 
amonth. When we allow spending money 
to girls who have scholarships, it is one 
dollar a month. So the girls almost give 
their tithe from their “use money,” as 
they call it, for foreign missionary work, 
besides money they give to the Y. W. C. A. 
and church. They are undoubtedly 
tithers. Some of the girls have more than 
that to spend, but some of them have less. 
Besides the pledge to India, they send 
what they can to Manchuria, where 
thousands of Koreans have gone to live, 
and the Korean women of our church 
support two Bible women there. 

November 11, 1927. Mite box opening 
this morning. A hoard of pennies poured 
out of them to accompaniment of mite 


box song. The boxes look like an im- 
mense biscuit made of clay — queer look- 
ing things, with a hole in the top for the 
mites. They are opened by hammering a 
hole in the bottom. The Korean word for 
mite box is the same word that means a 
deaf and dumb person. I cannot quite 
figure why they use that word, unless 
some one thought of the mite box as a 
deaf and dumb messenger for Christ. 
Anyway, a mite box is a pauwng-osree. 

November 18, 1927. Records work of 
the program committee, supplementing 
the textbook on Africa, prepared for mis- 
sionary societies in the churches. 

November 25, 1927. I have twenty 
dollars in my desk belonging to Standard 
Bearers as a result of a good many hours 
spent in candy making in the home 
economics laboratory and in our kitchen 
under direction of our cook and some 
experts pressed into service, and two 
nights selling at Y. W. C. A. play. 

I am daily amazed at the sameness of 
folks all over the world. Koreans have a 
sweet tooth, too. We had a lot of fun 
doing it. The girls were thrilled to learn 
how to make foreign candy. Fudge, 
peanut brittle and divinity were our 
specialties. Our next venture is making 
Korean dolls, most of them with bright 
silk coats and striped sleeves such as the 
kiddies wear at New Year’s time. The 
school keeps a supply on hand for tourists 
who want curios. 

December 16, 1927. There are so many 
meetings around Ewha, but today was 
our very own Standard Bearer Christmas 
program. We worked it out with Phillips 
Brooks’s poem, ‘Everywhere. everywhere, 
Christmas tonight,” as thecentral thought. 
Though I’ve known the poem ever since 
fourth grade, it never meant so much to 
me as this year. The Korean translation 
is very beautiful, and the girls love to sing 
it. Christmas means so much to the 
Koreans. Aseventy-year-old Bible woman 
who goes to my church came up to me last 
Sunday and said, “Oh, I’m so happy, 
because it is Christmas! I just can’t tell 
you how happy! I could dance for joy.” 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


L.L. B. — The Interpretation Thereof 


You are familiar with the story of the 
troubled king, how he sought wise men 
for the interpretation of the writing on 
the wall. An interpretation was impera- 
tive. 

The missionary seeks the very best 
interpreter. His people must get his mes- 
sage. Wisdom, vision, love, loyalty and 
communion with infinity characterize the 
really good interpreter. 

L. L. B.—the letters appearing on 
the walls of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society more than twenty-five 
years ago, were interpreted by Mrs. Lucie 
F. Harrison, who gave the meaning as 
Little Light Bearers and applied the name 
to children from birth to eight years of 
age enrolled in mission circles. Beautiful 
and wonderful interpretation! 

The records bear evidence of splendid 
achievements wrought during these years. 
At least one leader of Little Light Bearers 
has given twenty-five years of continuous 
service. More than twelve hundred mem- 
bers have been enrolled, more than fifty 
of whom have been made life members. 
More than $2,000 has gone into the treas- 
ury of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society according to records. Alas, too 
few leaders keep perfect records. Laxity 
at this point has been the source of griev- 
ous disappointment this anniversary year. 
Failure to keep records is deplorable. 
Leaders, make records worthwhile and keep 
them. Records are invaluable. 

Mrs. G. W. Bucklin, High Street, 
Muncie, Indiana, gives L. L. B. the great- 
est meaning possible. She sees oppor- 
tunity and possibility superlative. While 
some leaders see in L. L. B. Lovely Little 
Babies, only, she sees Lovely Little Babies 
growing and developing into Lusty Lads 
Beginners in a world task and _ Lively 
Lassies Builders of God’s kingdom on 
earth, and works out a program at least 
once a month. Instead of the Listless 


Leader Bemoaning a slump we have the 
Loyal Leader Bringing joyfully the most 
excellent report of all her twenty-five 
years of service — members, 275; in- 
crease, 55; life members, 15; memorial 
members, 1; dollar brigaders, 42; total 
receipts, $281.25. 

There is a saying, “Give me the child 
the first seven years.” The child un- 
hampered by things, is yours. Limitless 
possibilities in world achievement await 
you. Demonstrate your interpretation of 
the L. L. B. with works! 


Mrs. A. G. NEAL, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 444) 
She saw nothing in the least incongruous 
about dancing for joy, when she can 
scarcely walk. 

One of the Korean girls dressed as a 
student of Isabella Thoburn school, told 
of Christmas in India. The little “‘mon- 
key”’ forgot most of the stories I had so 
laboriously gathered from the FRIEND, 
but she was clever enough to carry it off 
pretty well, and the girls were immensely 
pleased. Su Im said she had come by 
aeroplane that morning; of course did not. 
know Korean language very well, since 
she had learned it all in an hour. Then 
she made some funny mistakes which sent 
the girls off in gales of laughter. It was 
quite a success. 

The committee made little Korean 
stockings out of red paper. Each girl had 
one for her offering. They marched up 
and decorated the tree with them —a 
gay tree it was when finished, and the 
offering was more than twenty dollars, 
one-half of which went to the poor in 
Korea, the other half to the India pledge. 
These girls give wonderfully of their mite, 
even though it be only a few sen. This 
was the first appearance of the Christmas 
tree, but it will be almost worn out being 
moved from place to place. to grace the 
Christmas festivities in all the schools. 

I cannot think of any other activity on 
this campus in which I would rather have 
a part than in helping these girls to have 
a world consciousness, and to do their 
part in uplifting the world’s girlhood. 

Moneta Troxen 
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The General Executive 
(Continued from page 441) 


In 1908 the General Executive Committee 
sang the doxology with heartfelt joy over col- 
lections totalling $673,444.04; in 1918 over al- 
most twice that amount, $1, 343 ,930.03. Today 
I report receipts of $2, 415, 696.77. The receipts 
of 1928 are 358 per cent of those of 1908; 179 
per cent of those of 1918. The total collections 
since organization have been $42,384,334.45, of 
which more than $22,000,000 has been received 
in the decade just closing. . 

Can you read the figures I have just given and 
fail to find in them a complete and final refuta- 
tion of the oft-repeated statement that Methodist 
missionary interest is sliding blithely down a 
sharply inclined toboggan? 

In 1908 the retiring treasurer turned over to 
me $5,000 worth of securities. Today I report 
$1, 493, 611.30 invested in the highest grade secur- 
ities, with some $55,000 more awaiting invest- 
ment. An increase in twenty years of more than 
3,000 per cent in investible funds is not too dis- 
couraging, is it? You will be interested to know 
how the increase has come about. In 1908 our 
annuity business was a very small part of our 
work. In 1928 $532,471.09 is in my hands for 
this purpose in addition to the annuity funds of 
7 of the Branches which are not handled by the 
general treasurer. In 1908 we had no endowment 
to provide allowances for retired missionaries. 
In 1918 we had $135,296.68; as of October 1, 
1928, I report $648, 433.97. . 

We have invested with the utmost care, under 
the direction of a carefully selected committee 
on investments, a unanimous vote of which is 
required to authorize a purchase of securities. 
Roughly, 26 per cent of our securities are in 
government obligations; 30 per cent in public 
utility bonds; 36 per cent in railroad equipments; 
6 per cent in ‘first mortgage railroad bonds. The 
greater number are rated by Moody triple or 
double A, a few A; practically none lower than 
A. Our lists have been carefully studied by in- 
vestment experts in different parts of the country 
and pronounced safe and sound. 

In 1908 the Society owned real estate abroad 
valued at $1,390,507; in 1918, $3,215,470; in 
1928, $8,297 B51. OF every dollar collected since 
1869, approximately twenty cents has been put 
into real estate to form the plant in which our 
work is carried on.... 

‘‘What does it cost to run this far-flung enter- 
prise?’’ is a question you are naturally asking. 
‘‘How much of every dollar I give does it take 
to cover overhead, including cost of adminis- 
tration, education and promotion?”’ In the per- 
centage involved, an increase of about one-half 
per cent has taken place in the past twenty years, 
so that today it takes about 514 per cent of re- 


ceipts to pay the bills at home. Ninety-four and ~ 


one-half cents from your dollar reaches the field. 


Miss Achard says of the work in Europe 
that of the forty-five years in Germany 
of which there are records, the women 
have contributed $1,069,445.68. The 
total membership of our Society in Ger- 
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many the past year was 12,408 and the 
receipts $44,082.28. 

There are ninety auxiliaries in Switzer-— 
land, with 1,400 members. Austria has 
an organization in every church. The 
receipts in Hungary for six months are 
but slightly less than the receipts for the 
whole of the year before. The work in 
France is steadily growing. 

Miss Achard oversees the work of ten 
conferences in Europe with nearly four 
hundred organizations and 7,385 mem- 
bers. 

There are in the United States 169 or- 
ganizations of Swedish women with a 
membership of 5,199 and receipts totalling 
$13,977.75. The work in Sweden shows 
a gain, with 5,489 members and receipts 
of $3,911. In Finland there are 830 mem- 
bers in thirteen auxiliaries and receipts 
of $320. 

The anniversary year of the King’s 
Heralds has brought a gain of 2,636 mem- 
bers in the junior department, making a 
total of 152,736, and a gain of 3,636 sub- 
scribers to the Junior Friend. The Thank- 
Offering is more than $19,000 and goes 
toward the completion of a building in 
Malacca and the erection of a new one 
in Singapore. 


THREE BANQUETS 


First came the dinner of the Wesleyan 
Service Guild, in the dining room of the 
church on Thursday evening. Repre- 
sentatives of eighteen guilds gathered to 
greet the new national secretary, Mrs. 
Merle N. English. The tables were attrac- 
tively decorated with orange and green 
and many guilds wore attractive badges. 

Under the direction of the toastmistress, 
Miss Olive Pye (on furlough from J apan), 
Mrs. English gave an inspiring talk on 
the plans, literature and work of the guild. 
A message of greeting was received from 
the retiring secretary, Miss Marion Lela 
Norris, whose vision of service brought 
into existence the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, composed of business and pro- 
fessional women. 

Missionary speakers were Miss Azalia 
Peet of Japan, Miss Mabel Nowlin of 
China and Miss Josephine Packer of 
South America, all of whom stressed social 
service. 

Friday evening brought the young 


people’s banquet, universally pronounced 


~ “the best ever.’? No one was allowed to 


forget that this is the year of the Good- 
Will Voyage around the world, for the 
first sight that greeted the eyes of the 
entering throng was a seven-foot ship. 
Each table had its ship as decoration and 
little souvenir ships formed the cups for 
nuts. 

How the young people did pour into 
that room! There had been a little doubt 
as to whether the large Chamber of Com- 
merce hall was not too large, but when the 
“old folks” entered, having given prece- 
dence to the young people, the only doubt 
was whether they would find seats or be 
obliged to stand and watch their juniors 
eat the delicious dinner. Some of the 
young people had come three hundred 
seventeen miles to attend the banquet and 
others had travelled two hundred twenty- 
five miles. Twelve Standard Bearer mis- 
sionaries were present. 

Cheers, yells and songs under the leader- 
ship of Miss Leonarda Fisher lent color 
and interest. The conferring of awards 
was most interesting to all — especially 
the shout of surprise and delight which 
came from the group right in front of the 
speakers’ table when it was announced 
that the organization making the best 
general record for the year was Sepulvida, 
California, which they represented. They 
also received a loving cup as a Branch 
award. One company was reported as 
making a per capita gift of sixteen dollars. 

A cleverly planned program was put on 
under the direction of the “general pas- 
senger agent,’ Mrs. Van Sant, and the 
guide of the S.S. Pacific, Mrs. Collison, 
Pacific Branch superintendent of young 
people’s work. Miss Clementina Butler 
paid tribute to Miss Clara Cushman, 
founder of the Standard Bearers, and dis- 
played the original pennant from which 
the Standard Bearer badge was copied. 
“‘China Invites the Honorable Fleet,” by 
Miss Mabel Nowlin, gave a welcome first 
in Chinese and then in English. 

After other speeches there came the 
ceremony of launching the Good-Will 
Ship. Cleverly and effectively was this 
done but there is not room to describe the 
different steps. Suffice it to say that when 
the oil-burners of service, open-minded- 
ness, enthusiasm and dependability were 
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lighted and the incense of stewardship of 
personality, possessions and power poured 
from the funnels, the radio snapped and 
the ship was off. 

Then on Saturday night came the great 
General Executive banquet in the beau- 
tiful, building of the Elks. With Mrs. 
Matthews, president of Pacific Branch, 
presiding and Mrs. Nicholson as toast- 
mistress, the members of the two depart- 
ments and the missionaries were intro- 
duced and the program on “Building for 
Tomorrow”’ proceeded. 

Miss Florence Hooper described ‘‘Ma- 
terials,’ Dr. Bruce Baxter of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California told of the 
“Foundations,” Mrs. Spaeth of ‘The 
Superstructure,”’ and Bishop Locke of 
“The Furnishings.” ‘The Unfinished 
Task”’ was forcibly presented by Bishop 
Lowe, the benediction was pronounced 
by Bishop Warne — and the evening was 
over. Its uplift will long remain in all our 
hearts. 


Tue JuNIoR RALLY 


Saturday noon brought the annual ex- 
citement, experienced every year but 
never tiresome or stale. Crowds of chil- 
dren gather within and without the 
church (there certainly are advantages in 
a climate where leaders need not fear the 
children will be rained or snowed upon) 
and are adorned with distinguishing caps 
and streamers. And there are tantalizing 
glimpses of missionaries in all sorts of 
strange costumes, intriguing the seniors 
and bringing squeals of delight from the 
wide-eyed youngsters. Saturday noon 
intermission at Executive is always a fas- 
cinating time. 

And then when “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” pealed forth from the great 
organ, the lines of children began coming 
down the aisles of the church whose center 
seats had been reserved for them. In 
they came and came and came and came, 
boys and girls, the boys wearing fancy 
caps of green while the girls were radiant 
in similar caps of blue and pink and yellow 
and everything else. Lovely things they 
were, to observers looking down from the 
gallery, and lovely child faces beamed be- 
neath the brilliant caps. And still they 
came and kept coming. Seniors had to 
withdraw from the seats which had been 
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given to them to make room for the 
youngsters. 
And the round eyes and mouths 
rounded still more with ohs and ahs as 
across the platform came the procession 
of missionaries from all lands many ac- 
companied by children and all in the cos- 
_tumes of the lands from which they came. 
Colorful and fascinating to grown-ups 
_ as well as children are these annual dis- 
plays of the newest (or centuries old) 
fashions from the Orient. 

On the platform to receive the children 
stood Mrs. Nicholson with Mrs. Lucile 
Locke White, Branch superintendent of 
junior work. Greatly regretted was the 
absence of Mrs. Havighurst, general sec- 
retary of junior work, who was detained 
in her Ohio home, but sent her greetings 
to her well-beloved juniors. 

The program was as always full of in- 
terest and excitement, as scenes in foreign 
lands were pictured on the platform. and 
the children, when it was over, trooped 
out, happy, orderly and enthusiastic. 
The experience of a lifetime was over — 
for when next General Executive goes to 
California they will not be juniors. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1929 
From BRANCHES 


New bing and mite ca: iaie lie scavaie alaayerelerea vibicie state $108,000 
New, Bhgland Special’ 4c 20 «cists este cis herons 50,00 
ING Wr VOL Kacey tetera ie at tekons-cosieccroteasl cen oial susiiegetars 272,000 
Philadelphiawiecins occ cet sce vleste slow ateowie ome 260,000 
BASIN OTE Merateice chokes Cronsievst sls eat cael omtototatsierstslersra 57,000 
CANCINMALI, hey, sales enielein lets or Mergiehele sievalela eras 340,000 
Cincinnati Special ir... ke alesis seeciecrs cielo eietale 1,860 
North westernt cisco ciasdeiner ouster etereieal cleft 550,000 
LJOs MOB) she, «ta1cisiacv.ave wie stars wieiele olelelistersie eters ele 183,000 
IMEin neap Olis.) coc: crers rsieis ini sivtalslesehsrese/ss ein efeieraleis 75,000 
ME OD OKA a aera, osersittetoevcialoveserecceainra:s[ecresatersictsiisiausters 250,000 
Paci stcansacuners sees eo cleeleciane « cee eee 155,000 
Columbia River sec. svete: aiusievsierere srelelejsievs sus. 57,000 
Motal-from: Branchesar.. .cicectim seis ieinieiets $2,358,860 
From OTaer THan Branco Sources 
Retirement Allowances. .o ss ss siee aisle ceive $36,000 
Zenana® Papers awa. ake css ose en oe anee 1,250 
pGUCOME FATA Mcscsta is icjace.steispals w se sieve ee ieln aie oreterste 950 
Isabella Thoburn College Income............ 750 
$2,397,810 
1927 HO Berets tebecois ace arars cco oR ne vane eae cyvorbare 2,381,810 
Increase, accant ance eemtioe ce ee teen ees $16,000 


Herz AND THER 


Religious teaching during school hours is for- 
bidden in Mexico, but voluntary attendance out- 
side school hours is permitted. Attendance at 
religious education classes in India must be op- 
tional if government grants are accepted. Reli- 
gious education in China has never been abso- 
lutely forbidden. In Fukien Province the perse- 
cution has actually aided Christianity and the 
chapels and Bible classes have larger attendance 
than ever before. 

A lengthy discussion over a possible change in 
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December 


the name of our Society to make it ‘‘Interna- 
tional” instead of ‘‘Foreign,” and so join in the 
movement for a united Church around the world 
brought out many interesting points and proved 
how impossible it will be to find a name that will 
suit every nation. The matter was finally left 
to a committee which will report at the General 
Executive of 1929. ; : 

A girl of scavenger caste in India received 
medical training in the college at Ludhiana, 
where her expenses were paid by the Indian 
church. That girl is now a successful physician, 
a cultured Christian who, no longer low caste, 
can take her place anywhere. In a recent letter 
to a missionary she said, ‘“‘I was dust of the 
earth and you have made me a stone of great 

rice.” 

; I want you to lift your eyes to the problem of 
the world church. For this cause God has left 
you in the home, the Church and the mission 
fields, to set in order things that are wrong. You 
are first members of the Church and second mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. — Bishop Warne, referring to the cut in the 
World Service program. 

I prayed to God to take me and use me. He 


- lifted me up and showed me the world. I saw 


oceans separating different countries, different 
colors of skin separating people; but to God the 
world was one big ball. There were no differences 
to him. I learned to love the whole world be- 
cause I saw I was a citizen not of one country 
but of the whole wide world. — Mrs. Sugino. 

The General Executive of 1929 will meet in 
the King Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Sixtieth Anniversary, directly following, will 
be held in Memorial Hall, beginning Sunday 
evening, October 27. The general theme of the 
anniversary is ‘‘The Christ Made Known.”’ De- 
tails will appear in later issues of the FrrmnD on 
the Sixtieth Anniversary pages. 

Among the souvenirs of the meeting are boxes 
made from the wood of redwood trees, children 
of those which are four thousand years old. 
These boxes were full of chocolates when they 
were distributed but will doubtless find other 
contents as they are cherished in days to come. 
The same is true of some pretty Chinese baskets 
which were originally filled with fruit. 

In the First German Church of Los Angeles 
there are two hundred members of our Society. 
They take one hundred Freunds and seven 
Frienps. A gentleman in the church subscribes 
for ten copies of the Freund, which are given to 
newcomers to enlist their interest. This plan 
might well be adopted with the Frienp in other 
churches. 

A young Chinese woman, a strong spiritual 
leader, writes: ‘‘The young people of China are 
awake to their duty and privilege of reforming 
Chinese society. In this task we most heartily 
welcome our Western friends to the task of work- 
ing with us for the perfecting of our country.” 

St. Paul said, ‘“Help those women.” If that 
were written now he would say, ‘‘Get those 
women to help you.” For your vision and devo- 
tion, your courage and patience, your complete- 
ness of organization, consecration and spirituality 
you are an inspiration to the Board of Foreign 
Missions.— Dr. Merle Smith. 
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Word came from the World Service meeting 
that one thousand forty-two Methodist churches 
paid nothing on World Service the past year. 
That means that not even the pastor put in any- 
thing; and many sympathized with the one who 
said, ‘‘I shouldn’t want one of those pastors to 
be my pastor.’ 

One of our doctors received a new medical 
book from Library Service. There was a scourge 
of dysentery in her city which ordinary remedies 
failed to reach. The book suggested a new treat- 
ment which was tried and cured the disease. 
Moral: Send medical books and magazines. 

Among thirty new recruits this year are two 
accepted for medical training, one doctor, five 
nurses and five for evangelistic work. The re- 
mainder are for educational work. One is a 
second-generation missionary and another is the 
daughter of one of our bishops in America. 

Did you ever hear a gigantic sneeze? Try this, 
which was done at a missionary rally. Divide 
the people into three groups. Have one say, 
“‘hish,” the second ‘‘hash’’ and the third ‘‘chew,”’ 
all at one time. There will be no solemnity left 
in the gathering. 

One day the general treasurer found in her 
mail a bulky envelope sealed with no particular 
care. On opening it she found a roll of bills, 
with a note, ‘‘From a donor, for evangelistic 
work.” The bills totalled $102 of someone’s sacri- 
ficial giving. 

During the past year the retirement relation 
has been granted to three missionaries who have 
served twenty-five years or more; Miss Carrie 
Heaton, Miss Minnie Wilson and Dr. Emma 
Martin. Others who retired at their own request 
are Miss Clara Barstow and Miss Caroline 
Rubright. 

Even if eternal redemption and more abundant 
life were not involved it would be the obligation 
and opportunity of people like ourselves to go 
to the people of the Orient just to rid them of a 
consuming and deadly fear. — Bishop Locke. 

Why should we give to the Orient our rail- 
roads, telephones and medical science and with- 
hold our religion? We cannot and do not wish 
to force our religion upon non-Christian lands. 
It is love that wins. —Dr. F. H. Smith, 

Three hundred out of every thousand in India 
die of tuberculosis. The fact that sixty-eight 
million people are hungry all their lives long and 
ninety per cent are illiterate is largely the cause 
of this high mortality. — Dr. Rose Riste. 

The goal of the Forward Movement Committee 
in new missionaries has been more than met. 
One hundred were asked for in the five years and 
one hundred thirty-three have been sent or are 
going immediately. The goal was set too low. 

Five thousand girls in high and primary schools 
in Fukien Province, China, are now under the 
leadership of graduates of Hwa Nan College. 
The first class graduated from college in 1921 
and there are now sixty-three alumnez. 

A professor of the University of Lucknow, not 
a Christian, attending one of the annual public 
programs of Isabella Thoburn College, said to 
Miss Shannon, ‘‘The university graduates its 
men but Isabella Thoburn educates its women.” 

China missionaries report that the boarding 
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schools under Chinese principals are run at less. 
cost than is possible under missionary manage- 
ment. The Chinese women have ways of econo- 
mizing which Americans do not know. 

Through the W. C. T. U. and the Y. W.C.A., 
which are strong in Japan, the temperance senti- 
ment grows apace. But still $750,000 are spent 
annually for drink — as much as their national 
budget. 

Miss Martha Robinson, when she goes back 
to her work in the mountain villages of North 
Africa, among the Kabyle women, expects to 
eae two assistants with her. They are two don- 

eys. 

The girls in India pray for the women in 
America who sacrifice to care for them. And I 
bow my head — for I have been in America and 
have seen the sacrifices the women are not mak- 
ing. — A Missionary. 

One of the sights Mrs. Fisher saw in the Orient 
was a woman with bound feet and a marcelled 
head, wearing an American skirt and a Chinese 
coat, smoking a cigarette as she rode in a rick- 
shaw. 

Mrs. Shorojini Naidu is visiting America. 
“Mother India”’ shows the life of eighty-five per 
cent of India’s women; Mrs. Naidu will show 
you what Indian women can be and what some 
of them are. — Carlotta Hoffman. 

Mrs. Nicholson reports that under the new 
nationalistic government of China a Chinese 
woman, Miss Tseng, once a student at Keen 
School, is the diplomatic representative to 
France. 

Only six young women were ready for appoint- 
ment this year and there was a call for one hun- 
dred fifty-one new missionaries to fill vacancies 
and provide for work already open. 

A missionary in Korea used to ride a donkey 
which might fittingly have been called Maxwel- 
ton, for its brays were bonny and always an- 
nounced her arrival in a village. 

In 1776 America gave democracy to the world; 
in 1923 it gave prohibition; our third great con- 
tribution may be the taking of Christ to all 
nations. — Dr. F. H. Smith. 

The two organizations of our Church which are 
making the greatest success of their efforts to 
uplift the world are the two women’s missionary 
societies. — Dr. F. H. Smith. 

Hours every day were spent by Mrs. J. W. 
Westbrooke and her helpers in arranging masses 
of flowers which made beautiful the different 
rooms of the church. 

The Forward Movement Committee reports 
61,312 members of the Order of the King’s High- 
way, 32,261 Patrons to date and $89,367.35 in 
Incense Gifts. 

The stress of the India missionaries was laid 
on the present need for primary schools, because 
so few of the people can go any higher. 

“Tt is wonderful to have a task to which one 
can go every day knowing that something very 
interesting is going to happen.”’ That is the way 
Miss Lewis looks upon her work at the general 
office. 

It is only the teaching of Jesus, and no syn- 
thetic religion compiled from Hinduism and 
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Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


January Heritage Banquet Plan 


Hostesses: 
Daughters 


Guests: 
Real and Adopted Mothers 


MOTHER’S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Wuy Do We Have It? 

Mother’s sixtieth birthday is just around the 
corner. It is up to us to show our appreciation 
of this notable event by having as our guests our 
real and adopted mothers who have served us 
in past Heritage Banquets. 


Wuere Do We Have It? 

In every church where our society has a young 
people’s organization, a Heritage Banquet should 
be arranged and financed through the counselors. 
The girls themselves are to donate the food for 
a simple menu and serve as hostesses to mothers 
real and adopted (auziliary and extension mem- 
bers. 

nD admittance should be charged. The coun- 
selor should assign to every girl a guest for whom 
she is responsible for her attendance, transporta- 
tion, etc. This plan gives opportunity for many 
gracious courtesies. 


How Do Ws Have It? 


Seat guests at three long tables decorated in 
stewardship colors: No. 1. Prayer (green); No. 2. 
Personality (red); No. 3. Possessions (purple). 
Narrow strips of crepe paper to represent the 
King’s Highway run full length of the tables. 
Use World Friendship stickers generously on 
King’s Highway strip, on napkins, and on glasses. 
Use candles to match color scheme as waymarks 
on Highway — for center, a globe to represent 
the world. In lieu of globes use three-branched 
candlesticks with stewardship candles. Make 
napkin rings of strips of paper: seal with W. F. 
M. S. seal, insert silver, and write guest’s name 
on same. Supply each place with song sheet, 
‘Jesus, the Light of the World” and a Sixtieth 
Anniversary Flier. < 

Select three hostesses to wear simple costumes 
of cheese cloth; one green, one red, one purple. 
Just before guests are seated have hostesses 
appear each bearing a decorated birthday cake 
with twenty lighted candles. Proceeding to 
tables place cakes on small tables which have 
been arranged in addition to the banquet table. 
Following the singing of the hymn remove the 
cakes which will be served later with the dessert. 


Have daughters seat mothers at various tables 
and remain behind chairs until grace is said, 
sharing the song sheet during the opening hymn. 
Resume this formation when cheer is given at 
end of banquet. Daughters serving at various 
tables should wear a touch of color of table 
assigned. Suggest head-bands, paper flowers, 
aprons, arm-bands, etc. If possible have room 
draped with flags of various countries and fes- 
toons of seasonable greenery. Use stewardship 
colors as shades for lights. 


PRoGRAM 

Greetings: By a daughter. Subject: ‘“W. F. 
M.S. We Find Mother Satisfactory.” 

Response by a mother. Subject: ‘“Y. W.S. B. 
You Will Serve Better.”’ 

Music: 

Three Toasts: 

Score one for mother! (one to twenty years). 

Score two for mother! (twenty to forty years). 

Score three for mother! (forty to sixty years). 

Toasts should be assigned to carefully selected 
speakers. The speeches are designed to be along 
the line of achievements ‘‘Here”’ and ‘‘There”’ 
of the W. F. M. S. A few arresting facts and 
figures suitable to the three cycles indicated by 
the subjects: number three to climax in event 
advertised on the flier, and should close with an 
urgent invitation to all present to enter into the 
spirit of the sixtieth birthday of our Mother 
Society which we are celebrating. As a closing 
feature we suggest the following cheer, repeated 
twice: 

Score one! That’s twenty. 

Score two! That’s forty. 

Score three! That’s sixty-sixty. 

Years! Cheers! Years! Cheers! 

For Mother. 


Notes: All materials suggested under para- 
graph ‘‘How”’ may be obtained at a trifling cost 
at the various depots of supplies. Fliers are free. 

Cover tables in either linen or white paper. 

The placing of the birthday cakes should be 
attended with music and made a real feature of 
the occasion. 

Use Wesleyan Grace. 


Renew and Strengthen On Every Line 
Till Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-Nine 
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? Mrs. Henry L. Wriston ? 

? 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ? 
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_New England Branch Circle appearing at this 
time, the editor found it difficult to arrange 
copy on the regular plan and on the suggestion 
of the editor of the Frrenp a short résumé of 
Branch and General Executive meetings is 
presented. 

New England Branch Anniversary meeting 
was held in Hartford, Connecticut, October 9, 
10 and 11, with a fine program and splendid 
attendance. Of first importance is the fact 
that this year our Branch sends out two new 
missionaries, Miss Gladys C. Shaler to Africa, 
to sail in January, 1929, and Miss Ella Gerrish 
to Japan, sailing immediately after the General 
Executive meeting. This is of first importance 
because finding and sending out missionaries is 
the great business of the Christian Church of 
which our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
is an integral part. 

The next most important act was the election 
of a new president. Mrs. Fred Morgan has 
splendidly served the Branch for eight years 
and because of residence in Florida for the larger 
part of each year for the benefit of her husband’s 
health, she resigned her office. We are sorry 
indeed to lose her calm, dignified, clear-minded, 
always deeply spiritual presence from among us. 
The Society at large will be glad to know that 
the Branch has elected to the office of president 
Mrs. Louisa Holman Fisk, a woman eminently 
fitted to lead us on to greater achievements. 
Mrs. Fisk is a highly cultured, efficient leader 
deeply interested in missionary work, having 
two sisters, the Misses Holman, on the field. 

There was no other change in the official per- 
sonnel. Our treasurer’s report gives us great 
joy. The fact that all bills are paid and a good 
balance remains in the treasury is most gratify- 
ing after having had the balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger for several years. Our appro- 
priation remains the same for the next year, 
namely one hundred eight thousand dollars. 

Mrs. May Harris Sharp, secretary of field 
support, and Miss Anne Brooks, New England 
Conference treasurer, were elected delegates to 
the General Executive Committee meeting in 
Los Angeles. Unfortunately, Miss Brooks was 
recalled by her mother’s illness, having gotten 
only as far as New York on her way to the 
Pacific Coast, and her place was taken by the 
editor of the Branch Circle who was an alternate. 

Of that wonderful trip across the continent 
suffice it to say it was fresh every morning and 
new every evening — over the plains, through 
the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake and into 
the great salt fields where salt shining white was 
being dug out with tractor-drawn scrapers and 
steam shovels. Over the desert, sometimes 
nothing was to be seen as far as eye could reach 


but sand, without a living thing in sight, animal 
or vegetable, or else dotted with cactus growths 
of great size and weird shapes. Through the 
final range of mountains we went into the 
paradise of semi-tropical California with its 
fruits and its flowers. The City of the Angels 
was decked for the meeting — not only the great 
First Church but for two city blocks on the four 
sides of the intersecting streets. Overhead hung 
the flags of all nations interspersed with banners 
reading ‘‘Welcome to the General Executive of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society.” 

It was such a privilege to meet and mingle 
with these representative women who give them- 
selves so unreservedly to this work. The general 
officers and secretaries met earlier. For one 
week the foreign secretaries were in almost con- 
tinuous session, viewing and reviewing the 
work and the needs of the work abroad, while 
the secretaries of the home base met as con- 
tinuously for five days, planning and working 
for the organization and growth of the societies 
at home, whose privilege it is to raise funds for 
carrying on the work both at home and abroad. 
It takes keen brains and deep consecration to 
conduct a two-and-one-half-million-dollar bus- 
iness in the commercial world where last year’s 
profits can be used to push forward next year’s 
work. In this great enterprise next year’s work 
is entered upon without one dollar of last year’s 
money, and the appropriations are made wholly 
on faith that God, whose work it is, will provide 
the means for carrying it on. But the field must 
be cultivated diligently to crown faith with 
achievement, and advance for that year is not 
successful if there is not advance in the work. 

We sat almost spellbound as we heard mis- 
sionaries tell of people crowding their meeting 
places, their schools, their clinics and hospitals, 
and we rejoiced in the growth of Christianity in 
darkened lives. Yet the very fact of great prog- 
ress brings with it great need, and the pleas of 
our missionaries for better equipment, for 
schools, for hospitals, for surgical supplies, were 
truly a great tug on our heart strings. 

The appeal was the same from Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea. ‘‘Send us more 
workers, the task is too great for so few. Send 
us more equipment. The laborer needs more 
tools. Build us more schools; women and girls 
are pleading for entrance. Build us more hos- 
pitals that the neglected sick may be ministered 
unto. Send us more nurses that proper care may 
be given the helpless, and so reduce the un- 
necessary waste of human life. Above every- 
thing, send us consecrated, vigorous, thoroughly- 
trained young women who can do the work and 
who can tell the blessed story of Christ’s won- 
derful love.” 

At the Commission Service on Sunday after- 
noon we were thrilled at the sight of twenty-three 
beautiful, eager, consecrated young women ready 
and anxious to go to these strange lands to help 
carry on this blessed work among ‘‘the least 
of these.’? Some started on their long journeys 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monrs: January. 
DEvotioNnaL Torte: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you.’ 

Srupy Toric: The Friend as Teacher (Chapter 
IV, ‘‘Friends of Africa’’). 

Our text is an inimitable bit of word painting. 
It tugs at the heart with its plea for teacher- 
friends for a helpless people with potential pow- 
ers and “‘different”’ gifts. We close our eyes and 
see the deputations of ‘‘the sons of the Yelinda”’ 
(pp. 127-130), coming again and again, first with 
pleas, then demands that would not be denied, 
for teachers for their people. 

To us comes the thought, ‘‘Education is the 
finest God-given instrument for the evangeliza- 
tion of New Africa. You can get another ivory, 
but you ean never get another primitive African 
for Christ.”’ Ours is a priceless privilege, a fleet- 
ing opportunity. 

Four EssENTIALS 

The Phelps-Stokes Commissions, authorities 
on the needs of Africa, name four fundamental 
points in the education of Africa: (a) Education 
for health. (b) Emphasis on the value of his 
heritage, ‘‘the soil,’ the arts, crafts and indus- 
tries of the tribe, and tribal traditions. (c) Home 
building, material and spiritual. (d) Training in 
the right use of leisure, or play. 

Why “‘the soil”? Dr. Oldham points out the 
danger that the drift to the white man’s mines 
and industries may leave the Africans ‘‘a people 
without roots,” drifting, prey to the power and 
greed of ruthless employers. Mastery of the soil 
by new methods means better living, better 
health, independence, self-respect and a new 
pride in native land. 


EDUCATORS 

The Bible is the great educator of Africa to this 
time. The romance of language is wrapped up 
in its coming. Follow one translation by the 
adventurous way from the first hearing of the 
unwritten language to the making of an alphabet; 
the writing of words and sentences with the true 
meaning of the African villager, until the Scrip- 
ture, at least in part, is upon the printed page 
and ready for the reader of the tribe. Two hun- 
dred forty-three languages have been thus re- 
duced to writing, “‘literally snared in the net of 
the Bible” (p. 137). 

The pioneer is educator, too. When the mis- 
sionary finds the place for a station, builds his 
first mud-and-pole house, works and eats and 
prays in the sight of wondering folk, a new world 
is within their vision (pp. 132-135). 

It is required of schools.—“T want my daughter 
to be a person of the tribe of God,’ says the 
mother to the missionary. ‘This girl must not 
be spoiled for the field,’ says the father. ‘I 
want a wife who will know the things of the new 
learning and be, like myself, a person of the tribe 
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of God, wise in all the ways of the garden... 
not lazy,” says the husband-to-be of the new 
girl. And all these things have the missionaries 
taken to heart, along with other injunctions. 
“Send your best,’ says one in Africa. ‘Don’t 
shut her in a cage, teach her to fly. She is an 
eagle,” says that great African, Dr. Aggrey. 
“Teach her to use, and use better, the materials 
at her door.”’ ‘‘Give character training based on 
the life and teachings of Jesus,’’ says a governor. 


Our ScHooLs ‘ere. 

The story of girls’ schools (pp. 155-158) is like 
unto the stories of the five great schools at 
Quessua, Old Umtali, Mutambara, Gikuki and 
Nyadiri. They are unique schools for a unique 
people. No one of them has yet been made, nor 
needed to be, a high school. Old Umtali has just 
reached the dignity of the eighth grade. Higher 
education will come, as noonday follows dawn. 
For the present the girls of our schools, when 
they have learned the lessons in the books, in 
the gardens, in the care of the sick, the keeping 
of the house, the language and the experience of 
the people of the tribe of God, are ready and glad 
to go out as Birete did (pp. 163-165) to serve 
God and help to build New Africa. 

And forever the missionaries see beyond these 
girls who come from the bush, ignorant and un- 
kempt, the villages from which they come, the 
villages to which they must return, the Chris- 
tian homes they must found, the messengers of 
God they must become, and the people they must 
bring to him. So, ‘‘line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” with long patience they fit the girls 
for the future. And they are doing this thing! 

Miss Cross recently wrote from Quessua: “‘We 
have one hundred eighty girls in the dormitories 
now and I am so delighted at the way they man- 
age themselves. How they delight in the morning 
inspection of the rooms! I cannot tell you how 
it rejoices my heart to see these splendid Chris- 
tian characters giving themselves to the work so 
heartily and so efficiently. Forty of the girls are 
full members of the church and there is a large 
class of probationers. ... JI wish people who are 
sorry for missionaries could see how happy I am 
to be back in Quessua again. I love it all. No 
other place is home to me and no other kiddies 
so dear as our mischievous, peppy little live 
wires here in school. Can anything in the world 
be so interesting as watching them unfold from 
wild little heathen girls into serious-minded 
Christian women?”’ Can there he? 

Helps: See this issue of the Frrenp, page 421 
and leaflet, ‘“The Kru Woman,” price, four cents. 


New England Branch Circle 
(Continued from page 461) 

on Monday morning, others are awaiting their 
going according to the plans of their Branches, 
but within a few months all will have begun the 
work to which they have given themselves, and 
the prayers of every woman of our great Society 
will follow them. 

Great is the work! Great is the lure! 
is the challenge to all our effort. 
answer, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 


Great 
May we 


1928 


_ The General Executive 


(Continued from page 449) 
other religions that can save the world. — Bishop 
Warne, 

A schoolboy is credited with saying in geogra- 
phy class, ‘‘The Pacific Ocean is the largest body 
of water in Southern California.’ One guess as 
to where the boy lived! 

There are 13,751 girls in the high schools and 
colleges in Japan, 346 of whom are taking special 
training in Christian service. 

I Maten, our new station in the North African 
mountains, is between two villages and within 
reach of sixteen or eighteen more. 

The twenty-nine Sister Colleges here gave 


$5,000 during the past year, Baltimore Branch 


Sue with $2,075. Northwestern students gave 
,400. 

What do women all over the world want? An 
equal opportunity with men to live and to achieve. 
— Lena Leonard Fisher. 

Nine little day schools of the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been turned over to the care of 
Miss Ethel Ruggles. 

If we reach the people of Singapore we shall 
reach the uttermost parts of the earth through 
them. — C. Ethel Jackson. 

There is a membership of about sixty-six thou- 
sand in the young people’s department, whose 
total giving for the year was $190,831.71. 

The contest over the will of Miss Emma E. 
Dickinson has been settled and our Society will 
receive approximately $350,000. 

A charming courtesy on the first morning was 
the presentation of a beautiful long-stemmed rose 
to each member. 

Over $66,000 was raised by the Wesleyan 
Service Guild last year. The per capita giving 
of the members was $7.53. 

Korean infant welfare work has reduced infant 
mortality from forty per cent to six per cent in 
the communities where our missionaries work. 

Let us talk not only the work of our Society 
but the more general work of missions. — Mrs. 
McDowell. 

In a recent membership campaign one young 
woman went out and secured sixty-eight mem- 
bers in small communities. 

Endow a book gift! One hundred dollars car- 
ries one book a year to some mission station 
perpetually. : 

A welcome guest at many meetings was Mrs. 
Dora Schoonmaker Soper, who opened our work 
in Japan. ; 

The registration committee reported an aver- 
age attendance for the three daily sessions of 
two thousand plus. | ; 

L’ Ami, in its latest issue, summarizes our work 
in Africa in masterly fashion. : 

Mrs. F. I. Johnson is to edit the Methods page 
in the Missionary Review of the World. : 

Girls in a Korean missionary society raise 
money for Isabella Thoburn College in India. 

Seventy-nine missionaries are now receiving 
allowances from the Retirement Fund. 

Our present corps of officers was reélected. 

“Difficulty is the very breath of miracles.” 

Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 
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A Great Tribute 


If you are ever so fortunate as to visit our 
National Capitol at Washington, you will find 
many things there to thrill you; but none, per- 
haps, as stirring as one picture that hangs as a 
permanent gift to the American people and a 
fitting tribute to one of the most glorious deeds 
in all our nation’s proud history. 

This wonderful picture bears the simple title 
“We,” and as its name suggests, depicts the 
gallant flight of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
from New York to Paris — the flight that thrilled 
the world, and gave it probably its most loved 
hero of all time. 

And the best part of all this is, you can have a 
handsome copy of ‘‘We,”’ printed in twelve colors 
and measuring eighteen by twenty-four inches, to 
hang in your own home. You cannot buy the 
picture at any price. It may be had only through 
the Youth’s Companion as its free gift to you with 
a year’s subscription to the magazine. 

In its new form as a monthly magazine, the 
Companion itself has more to offer than ever 
before — a full book-length novel complete in 
each issue; serials and short stories; feature 
articles, editorials, contests, puzzles, poems, 
recommendations of books and motion pictures, 
and special departments for both boys and girls 
covering their own favorite activities. 

In order that every American home may enjoy 
the inspiration of the famous picture ‘‘ We,” we 
make the following liberal offer: (1) The Youth’s 
Companion, 12 big monthly numbers, and (2) 
Two extra numbers to new subscribers ordering 
before January 1, 1929, and (8) A copy of ‘‘We” 
in 12 colors, framing size 18 x 24 inches. All for 
only $2. 

The FRIEnpD will be glad to send in your orders 
and make a little money for the Magazine Fund 
by its commissions. 


The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chieago, IIl. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frimnp. 


1. Of particular interest this month; what? 
Why? 
2. They sang their own song; tell about it. 
3. Give one illustration of the way national 
leaders are coming forward. 
4. $19,000, $50,000, $418,000; what do these 
figures mean? 
5. How do this year’s receipts compare with 
those of twenty and ten years ago? 
6. ‘‘Ninety-four and one-half cents from 
your dollar”; finish the sentence. 
7. Then dust of the earth, now a stone of 
great price; tell the story. 
8. How did she learn to love the whole 
world? 
9. Tell what she found in the bulky envelope 
in her mail. 
10. A tribute to the two women’s missionary 
societies; give it. 
11. The very fact of great progress brought 
pleas; for what? 
12. What do the missionaries see beyond the 
girls? 
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13. He would not have a woman’s church; 15. Tongues wagged busily over a delicious 
how were the men made to help? piece of gossip; tell about it. hg Ss 
14. Tell one way in which Burmese women 16. The girl talked to the preacher’s wife and 
differ from those in other oriental lands. the boy got the baby a drink; what was the result? 
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“FRIENDS OF AFRICA”. 


CHAPTER FOUR—THE FRIEND AS TEACHER 


A part of the great task of education in Africa is to build 
a bridge between the African’s heritage from the past, and the 
new world in which he is called to live.’’ 


|. REVIEW FOREWORD 


Vital significance of education. Tasks before it 5 minutes 
(See “‘Friends of Africa.’’) 


LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 
See ‘“‘Friends of Africa,’’ pages 124-125 15 minutes 
“The New Africa,’’ pages 135-140 
“The Golden Stool,’’ pages 41, 300-304 


MISSION SCHOOLS 
Aim and results «*- a, 20 minutes 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
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THE TEACHER 


Story of Birete. 5 minutes 
“The Friend as Teacher,” page 163 


EDUCATION AND WOMAN 
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. “The aim of the schools is to supply both the machinery and 
the ideals of a Christian civilization.”’ 
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